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BOOK      IL 
CHAP.     I. 

The  civil  and  military  h'tjlory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  449,  to  the  landing  of 
William  Duke  of  Normandy,  A.  D.    1066. 

SECTION    I. 

Prom  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  449?  to  A.  D.  600. 

X  HE  fuccours  which  the  Britifh  ambaffadors  (men-  A.  0.449, 
tioned   in  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  chapter  of  the  firft     to6or« 
book  of  this  work)  obtained  from  the  Saxons,  came  over  ,7*~.v~"l~" 
from  the  continent  in  three  large  fhips,  under  the  con-  tjje  gax_ 
duel:  of  two  brothers,  called  Hengifl  and  Hot- fa,  and  land-  cms. 
ed  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet.     They  were  received  with  joy- 
by  the  difpirited  Britons ;    who  affigned  them  a  place 
for  their  head-quarters,  in  the  ifland  where  they  landed ; 
and  made  them  the  moft  ample  promifes  of  all  neceflary 
provifions,  and  fuitable  rewards  for  their  afiiilance  (1). 

(i)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  12.    Bedse  Hift.  Ecclef.  1,  1.  c.  15. 
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A.  D.  449,      As  foon  as  thefe  preliminaries  were  fettled,  the  Saxons 
°_' t  joined  the  Britilh  army,   and  marched  againft  the  Scots 
„  and  Picls,  who  had  now  pufhed  their  dcftructive  ravages 

and  Bri-  as  ^ar  as  Stamford.  Near  that  place  a  bloody  .battle  was 
tons  de-  fought,  in  which  the  Britons,  inftru&ed,  animated,  and 
feat  the  aflifted  by  their  new  allies,  obtained  a  complete  victory 
Pids.  over  tneir  old  enemies,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  into 

their  own  country  (2).     Tranfported    with  joy   at   this 
victory,  they  loaded  the  Saxon  chiefs,  and  their  princi- 
pal followers,  with  benefits ;    which  made  them  in  no 
hafte  to  abandon  a  country  where  they  were  fo  well  re- 
ceived (3). 
Arriral  of      The  Britons,  for  fome  time,  were  fo  far  from  enter- 
anjther       taining  any  jealoufy  of  their  new  allies,  that  they  readily 
army  of     confented  to  a  propofal  made  by  Hengift,  offending  for 
a  reinforcement  of  his  countrymen,  as  a  further  fecurity 
againft  any  future  attempts    of  their    ancient  enemies. 
This  reinforcement,  confiding  of  about  five  thoufand  of 
the  braved  warriors,  came  over  in  ieventeen  mips,  and 
joining  the  army  under  Hengift,  added  greatly  to  his 
ftrength  and  confidence  (4). 
The  Sax-       ^   *s  ^po^le  t0  difcover  whether  or  not  Hengift 
onsrefolve  and  Horfa,  and  their  followers,  when  they  firft  embark- 
to  fettle     ed  Jn  this  expedition,  had  formed  a  defign  of  making  good 
in  Britain.  a  fctt]ernent  for  themfelves  in  Britain  ;    but   it  plainly 
appears,  from  their  conduct,  -as  well  as  from  the  tefti- 
mony  of  hift'orians,  that  they  entertained  fuch  a  defign 
foon  after  their  arrival  (5).     The  beauty  and  fertiliiy  of 
the  Britifh  plains  excited  them  to  wilh,  and  the  unwar- 
like  character  and  divided  Hate  of  their  inhabitants,  en- 
couraged them  to  hope,  for  a  foiid  eftablifhment  in  this 
rich  and  pleafant  country.     As  foon,  therefore,  as  the 
two  Saxon  chieftains  faw  themfelves  at  the  head  of  a  eon- 
fiderable  army  of  brave  determined  w  arriors,  they  pre- 
pared to  feize  fome  part  of  tliofe  territories  which  they 
had  been  invited  to  defend.     With  this  view  they  con- 
cluded a  feparate  peace  with  their  enemies   the  Picts, 
.'.'mil  whom  they  had  engaged  to  '      tual  war, 

and  began  to  quarrel  with  their  i  *  I ■  Britons  about 

their  prov^fions  and  promifed  rewards,  threatening  I  • 

(2)  Id.  ibid.  II    Huntingdon,  1.2. 

(3)  R.  Higden.  Polychron.  1.  <;.        (4)  Gildae  Mill.  0.23. 
(i)  Beu.eUiu.Et.cl.-i.  I.  1.  c.  15. 

them- 
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themfelves  juflice,  as  they  called  it,  by  force  of  arms ;  A.  D.  449, 
and  even  putting  thefe  threats  in  execution,  by  deftroy-     t0   03' 
ing  the  country  about  them  with  fire  and  fword,  and 
killing  all  who  fell  into  their  hands  (6). 

The  unhappy  Britons  were  now  effectually  awakened  Various 
from  their  delufive  dreams  of  enjoying  peace  and  fafety  conduct  of 
under  the  protection  of  the  Saxons,  and  fully  convinced  the  Britons 
of  their  folly  in  calling  fo  fierce  and  faithlefs  a  people  to  cafi-oir. 
their  afliftance.     In  their  firft  confternation,  great  mul- 
titudes abandoned  their  country,  and  fled  into  that  part 
of  Gaul,  which  about  this  time  began  to  be  called  Bri- 
ta)wy>  from  its  being  chiefly  inhabited  by  Britons  ;  others 
toek  fhelter  in  the  moft  impenetrable  woods,  where  they 
led  a  wretched  favage  kind  of  life,  or  even  perifhed  with 
hunger  ;  while  not  a  few,  in  order  to  preferve  their  lives, 
fubmitted  to  the  moft  abject   flavery.     Many,  however, 
on  this  occafion  acted  a  more  manly  part,  and  determin- 
ed to  defend  themfelves,  and  their  country,  to  the  laft 
extremity  (7).     Thefe  brave  and  virtuous  Britons,  defpii- 
ing  Vortigern,  their  former  leader,  for  his  vices,  and 
hating  him  for  his  unfortunate   counfels,  and  too  inti- 
mate  connections  with  their  enemies,  declined  fighting 
under  his  banner,  and  placed  his  fon  Vortimer  at  their 
head  (8). 

A  long  and  cruel  war  now  broke  out   between  the  war  te- 
Saxons  and  Britons,  in  which  many  battles  were  fought,  tween  the 
of  which  we  have  but  very  imperfect  accounts.     In  one  ^ax0^1s. 
of  thefe  actions  near  Ailesford,  Horfa,  one  of  the  Saxon  tonSi 
chieftains,  was  flain,  by  which  his  brother  Hengrft  be- 
came fole  commander  of  their  united  forces.     This  illui- 
trious  chief,  about  two  years  after,  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Britons,  at  Creecanford,  now  Crayford,  which 
gave  him  the  pofleflion  of  all  Kent,  and  emboldened  him 
to  aflume  the  name  of  king,  having  before  this  contented 
himfelf  with  the  humbler  title  of  beretcgen,  or  general '(9). 
This  was  the  firft  Saxon  kingdom,  that  of  Kent,  founded, 
about  eight  years  after  the  arrival  of  Hen-gift  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  this  ifland. 

The  new  monarch  of  Kent,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  Arr;vai  of 
Saxon  intereft  in  Britain,  anil  procure  comfortable  fettle-  another 

(6)  Id.  ibid.  Gild.  Hilt.  c.  23,  24,  2<r. 

(7)  GildK  Hift.  c.  «j,  24,  25.  (8)  Nennii  Hift.  c.  45. 

(9)  Chrou.  Saxon,  an.  455.  457.     Rigden.  Polycluon.  1.   5.  an. 
457- 

B  2  merits 
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A.  D  449,  ments  for  his  family  and  friends,  invited  his  fon  Oc~loy 
t0<  and  his   nephew  Ebeffa,  to   colleft    as  many  followers 

^^"v>v^   as  they  could,  and  come  over  into  this  ifland.     Thefe 
army  of      yOVlthful  chieftains   complied   with    the  invitation  ;   and 
having    plundered    the    Orkney    liles    in    their  paflage, 
arrived  with  a  fleet  of  forty  fail  on    the   coaft   of  Nor- 
thumberland ;    of  which,    together  with  all  the  coun- 
try to  the  trith  of  Forth,  they  took  pofiemon,  without 
meeting  with  much  oppofition  (10).     This  was  probably' 
owing   to  the  depopulated  Hate  of  the  country  between 
the  two  Roman  walls,  which  had  been  a  fcene  of  war 
and  devaluation   for  near  two  centuries,  and  to  the  alli- 
ance and  friendfhip  which  at  this  time  fubfifted  between 
the  Picts  and  Saxons.     Thus  early  were  the  fouth-ealt 
parts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  north  of  England,  inha- 
bited by  the  Saxons  ;  and  in  thofe  parts,  as  well  as  in  the 
fouth  of  Britain,  their  language  and  their  pofterity  have 
continued  to  the  prefent  times. 
Pro<*reOof      Though  Hengift  had  gained  feveral  victories  over  the 
the  war      Britons,  they  did  not  long  allow  him  to  enjoy  his  new 
between      kingdom  ill  tranquillity.     On  the   contrary,  they  fought 
anfl  Eri    S  1Tlany  tattles  againft  him  with  various  fuccefs,   under  the 
tons.  conduct  of  Auveiius  Ambrofiusj  who  was' descended  of 

a  Roman  family,  and  inherited  the  martial  virtues  of 
that  glorious  people  (11).  But  Hengift  obtained  a  great 
victory,  A.  D.  465,  at  Wippidfleet,  where  no  fewer 
than  twelve  Britifh  chieftains  were  flain",  and  only  one 
Saxon  chief,  named  Wippidy  from  whom  the  place  of 
battle  derived  its  prefent  name  (12).  About  eight  years 
after,  he  gained  another  ftill  more  decifive  victory ; 
which  ftruck  fueh  a  terror  into  the  Britons,  that  they  j 
him  little   further  difturbance  of 

his  reign,  which  ended  with  his  life,    A.  1).  488(13). 
iF.fc,  0<5to,      Hengift,  the  firft  king  of  Kent,  and  firit  Saxon  mo- 
Hermen-    narch  in  Britain,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  JEtc,  who 
j^l'1('.  ned  over  his  little  kingdom  1  in  pro- 

fucceflive-'  found  tranquillity,  and    1  »!    it    in  ition  to  his 

]y  kings  of  fon  odo,  who  began  his  reign   A.  1).  512(14).     This 
en  *         prince  was  not  fo  fortunate  as  His  en;  for 

in  his  reign,  which  lafted   t\\ .  an- 

(10  (ii  Eccl  f.  1.  1.  c  n5. 

(12)  ( Ihr<  n.  S   >;   n.  A.  D.   :/>.         (15,  I  1.  ill  :. 

(14)  Will.  Malmlb.  c.  i. 

tries 
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tries  ofEflex  and  Middlefex  were  taken  from  him  by  the  A.  D.  449, 
Eaft-Saxons.     Oclo  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hermen-     t0  <0°" 
ric,  A.  D.  534,  who  reigned  thirty-two  years,  but  per-  V-/'V",,^ 
formed    nothing    memprable  (15).      Ethelhert,    the   fon 
and  fucceflbr   of  Hermenric,    was  the  greateft  of  the 
Kentifh  kings.     In  a  long  and  profperous  reign  of  fifty- 
fix  years,  he  obtained  many   victories,  enlarged    his  do- 
minions, and  gained  a  great  afcendant  over  all  the  other 
.Saxon  princes   of  his  time.     Ethelbert  died  A.  D.  616, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Eadbald,  whofe  hiftory  will 
be  purfued  in  the  fecond  fecdion  of  this  chapter. 

The  fuccefs  of  Hengift  and  his  followers,  encouraged  Arrival  of 
other  Saxon  chiefs  to  try  their  fortunes,  and  attempt  armvof 
fettlements  in  this  ifla'nd.     One  of  thefe,  named  JEllc^  Snxons, 
arrived  A.  D.  477,  with  his  three  fons,  Cyrnen,  AVlenc-  who  found- 
ing, and  Ciffa,  and  a  train  of  martial  followers.     They  ki  gdom 
landed  at  Cymenfhore,  near  Wittering,  defeating  a  body  0f  SurTex. 
of  Britons,  -who  attempted  to  prevent  their  landing  (16). 
./Ella  defeated  the  Britons  in  a  great  battle  at  Mecredef- 
burn,  A.  D.  485,  and  took  and  deftroyed  Andereda,  the 
ftrongeft  fortrefs  in  thofe  parts,  A.  D.  490  (17).     After 
thefe  fucceiTes  he  aflumedthe  name  of  king>  and  founded 
the  kingdom  of  SufTex  ;  in  the  government  of  which  he 
was    fucceeded   by   his   youngelt  fon  CiiTa,  A.  D.  ex;, 
who  had  a  very  long  reign.     Before  the  death  of  Gifla 
this  little  kingdom  became  fo   inconsiderable,  that  his 
immediate  fucceiTor  is  not  fo  much  as  named    in  hif- 
tory  (18). 

Cerdic,  another  Saxon  chieftain,  with  his  fon  Cynric,  Arrival  of 

and  a  band  of  chofen  warriors,  arrived  in  Britain  A.  D.  ot"er    •   ~ 
1  1       i     t  •       i  n.  1  1  •   1    c  ,  .       on  armies, 

495,  andianded  m  trie  welt,  at  a  place  wmch  from  him  wh:i.h 

was  afterwards  called  Cerdicjbore  (19).     On  the  very  day  funded 

of  his  landing,  he  engaged  and  defeated  an  army  of  Bri-  ,        £g~ 
c'  p  o  *  dom  or 

tons,  and  from  thenceforward  continued  to  wage  war  Weffex. 
againftthem  without  intermiffion,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  with  various  fuccefs  (20).  In  the  firft  year  of  the 
fixth  century,  Cerdic  received  a  reinforcement  from 
Germany,  under  the  command  ofPorta,  and  his  two 
fons,  Bieda  and  Megla,  who  landed  at  a  place  fmce  cal- 
led Portf mouth.     By  the  ailiftance  of  this  reinforcement, 

(15)  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  2,  (16)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  14. 

(17)   Id.  ibid.  (.8)  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  2. 

(19)  Chion.  Saxon,  p.  15.        (20)  Id.  ibid. 

he 
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A.  D.  449,  he  profecuted  the  war  againft  the  Britons  with  greater 
°°-    vigour  than  he  had  done  before,  and  gained  fo  many 
^'^^  victories,  that  he  aflumed  the  title  of  kh/g,  and  founded 
the  kingdom  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  A.  D.  519(21). 
Ambrofius       Ccrdic,  the  founder  of  the  Weft-Saxon  kingdom,  met 
and  Ar-      w\t\\  a  more    fteady  and  obftinate  refiftance    from  the 
mand  the    Britons,    tlizv   any  of  the  other  Saxon  chieftains  who 
Britons       founded  kingdoms  in  this  ifland-      This    circumflancc 
againft        wa3  probably  owing  to  the  fuperior  courage  and  abilities 
of  Aurelius  Ambrofius,  and  the  famous  prince  Arthur, 
who  fucceihveiv  commanded  the  Britifh  forces   againft 
Cerdic  and  h:s  followers.     The  firft  of  thefe  great  gene- 
rals, to  whom  the  Britons  gave  the   name  of  Natanleod 
(preferver  of  the  people),  fell  in  battle  with  five  thoufand 
of  his  braveft  troops,  A.  D.  508  (22).     The  great  actions 
of  Arthur,  who  Succeeded   Ambrofius  in  the  command 
of  the  Britifh  armies,  have  been  celebrated  in  fuch  ro- 
mantic   (trains  by  the  Britifh  bards,  and  blended  with 
fo  many  extravagant  fables  by  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  that 
not  only  the  truth  of  thofe   actions  afcribed  to  him,  but 
even  the  reality  of  his  exiftence,  hath  been  called  in 
queftion  (23).     There  feems,  however,  to  be  fullkient 
evidence,  that  there  was  a  brave  and  virtuous  prince  of 
this  name,  in  thofe  times,  who  had  the  chief  command 
among  the  Britons,  and  at  their  head  obtained  feveral 
victories   over  the  Saxons,   though   it  certainly  exceeds 
the  power  of  the  greatelt  human  fagacity  to  diftinguifh 
what  is  true  from  what  is  fabulous  in  his  hiftory(24). 
The  laft  and  greateft  of  thofe  victories  was  that  of  Mount- 
badon,  near  Bath,  A.  D.  520(25).     This  victory  gave 
fo  great  a  check  to  the  arms  of  Cerdic,  and  his  ion  Cyn- 
ric,  that   they  made  little  or  no  in  their  con- 

queftsfor  feveral  years.  But  having  received  fome  freih 
reinforcements  from  the  continent,  they  defeated  the 
Britons,  A.  D.  527,  ar  a  place,  from  thence  called  Or- 
dusford)  and  about  three  yea's  after  made  an  entire  con- 
queft  of  the  ifle  of  Wight  (26).  In  a  word,  Ccrdic, 
after  a  long  and  bloody  Uruggle  of  near  forty  years,  fub- 
dued  thofe  countries   which  are  now  called  Hampjbiret 

(21)  Id.  ibid.  p.  17.  Hen.  Huntingdon,  1.  2. 
(zt)  Ciiron.  Saxon,  p    18.       f  23)  Gaulfrid.  Monumut.1-  9,  10. 
(24)  See  Btographia  Bri   irmica,  vol.  1.  p.  197,  &;c. 
{--5)   Hift.  O'jdnr,  p.  9.  Hen.  Hunt.  I 
: 

Dorfeijh 
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Dorfet&jre,  Wikfoire,  Berhjhire,  and  the  ifle  of  Wight.  A.D.  449, 
At  his  death,  which  happened  A.D.  534 (27', he  wasfuc-  t0  6o°- 
ceeded  in  the  throne  of  WefiTex  by  his  valiant  fonCynric,  v-""v— «■'' 
who  had  been  the  companion  of  all  his  toils  and  victo- 
ries. This  prince  reigned  twenty-fix  years,  and  fupport- 
ed  the  character  which  he  had  obtained,  of  a  brave  and 
priiden't  genera',  by  gaining  feveral  victories  over  the 
Britons  (28).  Cyriric  was  fucceeded,  A.  D.  560,  by 
his  fon  Ceaulin,  who  was  Hill  more  ambitious  and  enter- 
prising than  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been.  Being 
afhfted  by  his  brother  Cutha,  he  defeated  Ethelbert 
king  of  Kent,  A.  D.  568;  and  nine  years  after  obtain- 
ed a  great  victory  over  the  Britons,  at  Durham  in  GIo- 
cefterfhire,  killing  three  of  their  princes,  Com'mail, 
Condidan,  and  Fariiirriail  (29).  By  thefe  and  feveral 
other  victories,  he  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  Welt- 
Saxon  kingdom,  by  adding  thofe  countries  which  are 
now  called  DevovJJj'ire  and  Somerfetjfrire,  to  his  former 
territories.  At  length,  however,  this  prince  experienced 
a  moft  grievous  reverie  of  fortune,  both  in  his  family 
and  government  •,  for  he  loft  by  death  his  valiant  bro- 
ther Cutha,  and  a  ion  of  the  fame  name,  no  lefs  valiant. 
The'  other  Saxon  princes,  dreading  his  ambition,  form- 
ed a  confederacy  again!!  him,  into  which  fome  of  the 
Britons  alfo  entered ;  and  he  was  defeated  by  their 
united  forces  at  Wodenlburgh,  A.  D.  591.  To  com- 
plete his  misfortunes,  his  own  iubjects  revolted,  and 
drove  him  into  exile,  where  he  foon  after  died  (30), 
The  unhappy  Ceaulin  was  fucceeded  by  his  nephew 
Ceolric,  who  reigned  only  five  years,  and  dying  A.  D. 
596,  left  his  dominions  to  his  brother  Ceolwolf.  This 
prince,  being  of  a  martial  fpirit,  had  wars  not  only 
with  the  Britons,  but  alfo  with  the  Saxons,  Scots,  and 
Pids,  which  continued  through  his  whole  reign  of 
fourteen  years  (31). 

The  Saxons  having  thus  far  fucceeded  in  their  at-  The  arrl- 
tempts,  and  eftablifhed  the  three  fmall  kingdoms  of  valofother 
Kent,  SufTex,  and  Weffex,  other  bands  of  adventurers,  a^mies  cf 
iron  the  fame  country,  were  thereby  encouraged  to  andfound- 
try  their  fortunes,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  fettlements  ing  of  the 

in   tlis   ifland.      Thefe  adventurers  landed  on  the  eaft  Hn^mn 

oftheEalt- 

Saxons, 
(2?)  Jiron.  S  xok.  p.  18,  (28)  Ibid.  p.  19,  20.  Eaft-An- 

(29) 'bid.  p.  22.  (30)  W.  Mahal,  h  t.  c.  2.  gles,  and 

(3»J  d.  ibid.  Mercians. 

coafts 
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A.D.449,  coafts    of  Britain,    at    different  times,  and  under    dif- 
p&oo.     ferent  leaders,  whofe  names  and   actions  have  not  been 
y**^"v-*-'  preferved  in  hiftory  (32).     By  degrees,  however,  thefe 
unwelcome  guefts  gained  fo  firm   a  footing,   and  pene- 
trated fo  far  into  the  country,  that  three  of  their  chief- 
tains affumed  the  title  of  Hugs,   and  founded  three  other 
fmall  kingdoms  in  the  eaft  and  midland  parts  of  Britain. 
Thefe  were  the  kingdoms  of  the  Eaft-Saxons,  the  Eaft- 
Angles,  and  Mercians.     The  territories  which  compof- 
ed  the    kingdom  of   the    Eaft-Saxons,  were  chiefly  dif- 
membered  from  that  of  Kent ;  and  confifted  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Effex,  Middlefex,  and  part  of  Hertfordfhire  :    its 
firft  monarch  was  named  Erhenivin  \  but  the  time  when 
he  began  to  reign,  and  the  actions  which  he  performed, 
are  equally   unknown  (33).     The   kingdom  of  the  Eaft- 
Angles  confifted  of  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Suffolk, 
and  Norfolk  :    its  firft    king  was  Uffu,  who  began  his 
reign  A.  B.  575;    and    from   him   all  his  fucceffors  in 
that  kingdom  had  the  furname  of  Ujfavs.    The  kingdom 
of  the  Mercians  comprehended  all  the  middle  counties 
of  England  to  the  eaft  of  the  Severn,  and  fouth  of  York- 
fhire  and  Lancafhire  :  its  firft  fovereign  was  Crcda,  who 
began    his  reign   A.  D.   585   (34).     The   princes    who 
reigned  in  thefe  three  petty  kingdoms  in  the  fixth  cen- 
tury, performed   nothing  worthy  of  being    recorded  in 
hiftory. 
Kingdom        Though  a  colony    of  Saxons   (as  hath  been   already 
of  North-    mentioned)  had  fettled  on  the  eaft   coaft  of  Britain,  be- 
land61""       tween  the  walls    of  Severus   and  Antoninus  Pius,  not. 
founded,     long  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  we  know  very 
little  of  the  hiftory  of  that  colony  fertile  greateft  part 
of  a  century  after  their  arrival.     Thefe  Saxons  being  at  a 
great  diftance  fiom   their  countrymen  in  the  fouth,  and 
furrounded  with  enemies  on  all  hands,  continued  long 
in  a  weak    condition  •,    and  being    alfo  under  the  com- 
mand of  fevcral  petty  clue  Trains,  none  of  thefe   had   die 
prefumption  to  affume  the  name  diking  ( 3  5).     At  length, 
however,  they  received   a   very   powerful  reinforcement 
from  Germany  in  a  fleet  of  fifty  fnips,  which  arrivec  at 
Flamborough  A.  D.   547,  under  the  command  vi  I  la  ; 

(32)  Hen.    Hunt.  I.  2. 

(33)  I  (34) Id-  ibid. 
liS)  \Y.  Malnif.  1.   1.  c.  3. 

who, 
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who,  being  a  prince  of  great  wifdom  and  valour,  aflurar  A.  D.  449, 
ed  the  rovalty,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Nprthum-  r°  6o°- 
berland,  or  rather  of  Bernicia,  focn  after  his  arrival  (36^.  v^~>v*~ •»-' 
The  caitle  of  Bamburgh,  built  by  Ida,  was  the  capital  of 
tills  moft  northerly  kingdom  of  the  Saxons  •,  which  com- 
prehended not  only  the  prefent  county  of  Northumber- 
land, hut  the  counties  of  the  Merle  and  the  three  Lo- 
thians,  or  the  whole  eafteru  coaft  of  the  ancient  Roman 
province  of  Valenria.  JElla,  another  Saxon  chieftain, 
having  fubdued  all  the  country  between  the  Kumber 
and  the  Tyne,  founded  another  little  ftate  in  thefe  parts, 
which  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Dtira  (37).  Thefe 
two  kingdoms  were  united,  not  long  after,  in  the  per- 
fon  of  Ethelfrid,  the  grandfon  of  Ida  -,  who  married 
Acca,  the  daughter  of  JElia  ;  and  having  expelled  her 
brother  Edwin,  added  his  territories  to  his  own,  and 
thereby  founded  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Northumber- 
land  (38.) 

In  this,manner  were  the  feven  Saxon  kingdoms,  com-  The  hep- 
monly  called  the  %epiarchj,  founded  in   that  part  of  Bri-  tarchv 
tain,  whjch  foon  after  began  to  be  called  England,  from  ^T1^  e  ~ 
the  Angles,  which  were  the  moft  numerous  and  power- 
ful tribe  of  the  Saxons  (39). 

Before  we  profecute  the  hiftory  of  thefe  Saxon  king- 
doms any  further,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  very 
ihort  view  of  the  ftate  of  the  other  nations  who  inhabit- 
ed Britain  in  this  period,  and  of  the  moil  important 
events  which  happened  among  thefe  nations. 

Though  the  Saxons  had  by  degrees  difpoffeiTed  the  Bntifli 
Britons  of  the  moft  valuable  part  of  their  country,  in  Hates.  , 
which  they  had  erected  feven  kingdoms ;  yet  that  un- 
happy people  it  ill  continued  to  poflefs  a  very  large  tract 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  Britain,  extending  from  the  Land's- 
end  to  the  frith  of  Clyde.  All  the  inhabitants  of  this  ex- 
tenfive  country  were  defcended  from  the  fame  anceftors, 
fpoke  the  fame  language,  pro  felled  the  fame  religion, 
and  were  in  all  refpecls  the  fame  people,  except  that 
they  were  not  united  under  one  fovereign,  which  would 
have  rendered  them  invincible,  but  fubje<£ted  to  a  pro- 
digious number  of  petty  tyrants,  who  were  almoft  con- 

(y>)   Thron.  Saxon,  p.    ig.     Hen.  Hrnit.  t.  a.  c.  3. 

(37)  Beds  Hilt.  Ecclef.  1.  2.  c.  1.     Amial.  B.-veV.  p.  78. 

(38J  W".  Malmf.  1.  1  c.  3.  (39)  tumd.  Britaii.  p   i.SS. 

{lastly 
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A.  D.44%  ftahtly  at  war  with  one  another,  and  feldom  joined  their 
to  600.     forces   to  re fi ft  the   common  enemy.     Gildas,  the  moil 

v-*^v^***,/  ancient  of  our  hiftorians,  who  was  himfelf  a  Briton, 
-  and  flourifhed  in  thofe  times,  gives  a  moft  mocking  cha- 
racter of  five  of  thefe  princes,  who  were  cotemporaries, 
and  domineered  in  their  feveral  diftricts  over  their 
wretched  fubjecls  (40).  It  would  be  highly  improper, 
on  many  accounts,  to  fwell  this  work  with  labor ic  113 
inveitigations  of  the  genealogies  of  thofe  ancient  Britifh 
princes,  or  minute  details  of  their  mutual  war-,,  which 
could  not  be  rendered  either  instructive  or  entertaining. 
If  any  of  our  readers  hive  a  tafte  for  fuch  inquiries, 
they  may  confult  the  works  quoted  below  (41).  It  is 
fufhcient  to  obferve,  that  in  this  extenfivc  tract:  of  coun- 
try there  were  four  conliderable  ftates  or  principalities 
in  this  period,  viz.  thofe  of  Cornwall,  South-Wales, 
North-Wales,  and  Cumberland.  In  each  of  thefe  ftates 
there  was  commonly  one  prince  who  was  more  power- 
ful than  the  other  chieftains  or  heads  of  clans,  and  had 
fome  degree  of  authority  over  them,  though  each  of 
thefe  chieftains  was  a  kind  of  fovereign  in  his  own  little 
diftrict. 

That  part  of  Britain  which  lay  on  the  north  fide  of 

the  Scots     tne   wa'l  °f  Antoninus  Pius,  and  of  the  friths  of  Forth 

and  Pids  ,  and  Clyde,  was  inhabited,  in  this  period,  by  two  war- 
like nations,  the  Scots  and  Picts;  the  former  pofleffing 
the  weftern,  and  the  latter  the  eaftem  divifion  of  that 
country.  Thefe  nations  mr.de  a  considerable  figure  in 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries,  by  their  frequent 
incurfions  into  the  Roman  provinces,  which  are  record- 
ed! by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  ;  but  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons, 
we  lofe  fight  of  them  almoft  entirely  for  fome  time  ; 
and  their  hiflory  becomes  remarkably  obfeure  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  This  obfeurity  is  not  owing  to  their 
having  performed  no  actions  worthy  of  remembrance 
in  this  period,  but  either  to  their  having  had  no  hifl 
ans  to  preferve  the  memory  of  thofe  actions,  or  to 
their  having  loft  the  works  of  thofe  hiftorians,  by  the  in- 

(40)  Epiftola  Gildae,  p.  1,  2,  3. 
r  (^,)     /,     Borlafe's   antiq     Cornwall,  c.  13.      Mr.  1 

Mi  -    aril  qii  I   feft.  1 1   p   134.  H  g     Ch.'on.  Mr. 

DifJVrl    fjoh  on    I'.i  fifti  chrOnol.  and   Britift)    ..  ed. 

Carte's  iV.ll.  vol.  1.  p.aio,  ice, 
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juries  of  time,  and  various  accidents  (42).  From  A.  D.  449, 
the  time  of  the  battle  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons  on  to  f}*°- 
one  fide,  and  the  Scots  and  Picts  on  the  other,  near  s^~vm*J 
Stamford,  A.  D.  449,  to  the  beginning  of  the  fixth 
century,  we  know  very  little  with  certainty  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  thefe  two  lalt  nations.  It  is  highly  probable, 
that,  during  this  period,  they  were  engaged  in  wars 
againil  each  other,  or  againfl  their  common  enemies  the 
Saxons  fettled  between  the  walls :  but  we  have  no  au- 
thentic accounts  of  the  particulars  of  thefe  wars.  Many 
modern  writers  have  indeed  filled  up  this  chafm  in  the 
annals  of  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  with  formal  de- 
tails of  the"  names,  actions,  characters,  and  fucceinons 
of  the  kings  of  the  Scots.  But  as  a  little  truth  is  of 
more  value  in  hiftory  than  many  fables,  we  (hall  not 
abufe  our  readers  with  a  repetition  of  thefe  fabulous, 
or  at  befl  uncertain  tales  (43V 

It  mufl",  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  though  we  Fergus 
do  not  know  the  particulars  of  thole  wars  which  were  King  of 
carried  on  by  the  Scots  and  Pidts  in  the  latter  part  of  Scots, 
the  fifth  century,  it  feems  very  probable  that  the  Scots 
gained  fome  advantages  in  thefe  wars,  extended  their 
territories,  and  became  a  more  powerful  and  better  re- 
gulated nation,  than  they  had  been  in  any  former  pe- 
riod. For  there  is  fufHcicnt  evidence,  from  feveral  mo- 
numents of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Scotland,  which  have 
efcaped  all  the  injuries  of  time,  and  the  rage  of  ene- 
mies, that  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century, 
moll  probably  A.  D.  503,  all  the  different  clans  of  the 
Scots  in  Britain  were  united  and  formed  into  one  na- 
tion, by  Fergus  the  fen  of  Erth,  who  was  certainly  the 
fir  ft  monarch  of  the  Scots  nation  of  whefe  exift  ence  we 
have  any  tolerable  evidence  (44). 

The  dominions  of  this  firlt  king  of  Scots  are  defcribed  Bounda- 
by  two  of  our  molt  ancient  chronicles,  in  thefe  words  :  r'«s  of  the 
"  Fergus  filius  Erth  fuit  primus  qui   de  femine  Chonare  of"t^0mS 
"  fufcepit  regnum   Albania,  i.  e.  a  monte  Drumaiban  Scots  and 
"  ufque    ad  mare  Hibernije,  et  ad  Inche-Gall."     The'Pi^s. 
fea  of  Ireland  is  a  boundary  which  needs  ho  explanation. 
The   weftern  illands  of  Scotland  are  called  Inchc-Gcflle 

(42)  See  Innes's  cr;tical  effay,   vol.  2.  p.  54^ — 586. 
(40  Sue  Fcrdun,  Boece,  Maj  >r,  Bucjfanain,  IV!  111  and,  Sec. 
(44)   -ee  the  four  old  chrori:!es  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  pub- 
lifhed  by  father  limes,  in  lus  Appendix,    No.'  4,  5,  6,  7. 

by 
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A.D.  449,  by  the  highlanders  of  the  continent  to   this  day.     The 
to  6oo.     on}y  qUeftion  [s   concerning  the  mountain   Drumalban, 

v-""v",to*'  the  eaftern  boundary  of  this  firfl:  kingdom  of  the  Scots, 
which  is  believed,  by  our  moft  intelligent  antiquaries, 
to  be  that  ridge  of  high  mountains  which  runs  all  the 
way  from  Lochlomond,  near  Dumbarton,  on  the  weft, 
to  the  frith  of  Tayne,  on  the  eaft  (45).  All  the  reft  of 
Scotland,  to  the  north  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  the 
wall  of  Antoninus,  was  in  the  poficflion  of  the  Pitls, 
and  conftituted  the  Pictifh  kingdom,  which  was  at  leaft 
as  ancient  as  that  of  the  Scots,  though  its  antiquities 
are  ftill  more  obfeure,  occasioned  by  the  total  fubverfiori 
of  that  kingdom,  and  deftruclion  of  all  the  ancient  mo- 
numents of  its  hiftory,  in  the  ninth  century. 

K.irgs  of       Fergus  I.  king  of  Scots,  according  to  che  only  authen- 

the  Scots,  tic  monuments  of  our  ancient  hiftory,  reigned  three 
years;  and  dying  A.  D.  500,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Domangart,  or  Dongard  ;  who  reigned  five  years,  and 
was  fucceeded,  A.  D.  511,  by  his  ion  Congal  (46). 
This  laft  prince,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  dy- 
ing A.  D.  535,  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Gauran, 
who  reigned  twenty-two  years.  Though  Gauran,  at 
his  death,  left  a  fon  named  Edhan,  he  wr,s  fucceeded 
by  his  nephew  Conal,  the  fon  of  Congal,  who  reigned 
fourteen  years,  and  died  A.  D.  571.  The  later  Scots 
historians,  Foriduri,  Boece,  Major,  and  Buchanan,  who 
are  mere  moderns  in  comparifon  <>i  tiiofe  remote  a 
have  ihferted  feveral  kings  between  Fergus  and  his  great- 
grandfon  Edhan  the  fon  of  Gauran,  whofe  names  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  genuine  and  really  anci- 
ent, monuments,  who  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as 
the  creatures  of  their  own  invention  (47).  Thefe  wri- 
ters have  alio  pfcribed  a  variety  of  actions  and  adven- 
tures to  all  thefe  princes,  real  and  imaginary  (which  may 
be  feeri  in  their  works),  for  which  they  feem  to  have 
hrd  little  or  no  authority,  and  which,  on  that  account, 
merit  little  or  no  attention  from  the  friends  of  truth 
and  genuine  hiftory. 

Aidan  Edhan,  or   Aidan,  the  fon  of  Gauran,  fucceeded  his 

'""4    ^     coufin    Conal   the  fen   of   Congal,  A.  1).   571.     A 
Scots. 

(40  Dr.  M'Pherfon's  Hiffertation,  difl".  18,  p,  ;-:• 
(46)  Seethe  anckni   chronicles,   ,.j>ud   bines,    App 

5,  $■ 

(+7)  Innea'a  Critic  '•ol.  2.  p.  689,  &;. 
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faint  rays  of  light  "now  begin  to  appear  in  the  hiflory  of  A.  D.  449, 
the  Scots.  The  name,  and  fome  of  the  actions  of  to  6o°- 
Aidan,  are  mentioned  by  feveral  ancient  authors,  who  '~*~v' 
are  not  unworthy  of  credit,  and  who  lived  at  no  great 
diflance  from  the  times  in  which  he  flourifhed.  On  the 
death  of  Conal,  Aidan  returned  from  Ireland  (where  he 
had  lived  fome  years  in  a  kind  of  exile),  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  throne,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  St.  Co- 
lumba,  who  was,  at  that  time,  the  great  oracle  of  the 
Scots  and  Pi£ts,  in  civil  as  well  as  religious  matters  (48). 
Soon  after  his  accefhon,  he  eftablifhed  a  more  regular 
adminiitration  of  juflice  in  his  dominions,  and  exerted 
himfelf  in  fupprefiing  feveral  bands  of  robbers  with 
which  the  country  was  infefled  (49).  While  he  was 
thus  employed,  a  war  broke  out  between  him  and  Brude 
king  of  the  Pitts,  who  refufed  to  deliver  up  certain  fu- 
gitives from  juftice,  who  had  taken  fhelter  in  his  terri- 
tories :  a  battle  was  fought  near  Dunkeld,  in  which 
Aidan  obtained  the  victory,  but  with  the  lofs  of  one  of 
his  fons,  and  many  of  his  fubjecfs.  St.  Columba,  who 
was  equally  revered  by  both  the  Caledonian  monarchs, 
hearing  of  thefe  fcenes  of  flaughter  with  much  concern, 
interpofed  his  good  offices,  and  brought  about  a 
peace  (50).  Aidan,  after  this,  was  engaged  in  two 
fucceflive  wars,  againfl  Brude  king  of  the  Picls,  and 
Ethelfred  king  of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons  ;  in  the 
courfe  of  which  feveral  bloody  battles  were  fought  with 
various  fuccefs  (51).  In  the  laft  of  thefe  battles,  which 
happened  A.  D.  603,  at  a  place  called  DogfaJIatie,  be- 
ing deferted  by  his  allies  the  Strathcluyd  or  Cumbrian 
Britons,  he  received  a>  total  overthrow,  in  which  he  loft 
the  greateft  part  of  his  army  (52).  The  good  old  king 
did  not  long  furvive  this  grievous  difafter,  but  died 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  605,  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  feventy-eighth  of  his  age  (53). 

We  know  little  or  nothing  of  die  liiftory  of  the  Pic- 
tifh  princes  who  flourifhed  in  that  period  which  is  the 

(48)  Ogvgia,  p.  43.     Boerhins  Scot.  Hift.l.  8.     Buchan   I.  5. 

(49)  Id.  ibid. 

(50)  Ogygia,  f>.   43.     Boethius  Scot.  Hill.  1.  8.     Buchan.  I.  5. 
Aaamnan.   vit.  5.  (;chimb.  !.  t.  c.  7. 

(ci)  See  Bio  graph.  Britain,  v.  1.  p.  68. 

(52)  Bedse  Hilt.  Ecclei'.  I.  1.  c.  34.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  24. 

(53)  Id.  ibid. 

fuij.a 
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A.  D.  600,  fuhjecl  of  this   feclion,   except   their   names,    and   the 
to  801.     length  of  their  reigns,  which  have  been  preferred  in  an 
ancient  chronicle,  published  by  Mr.  Innes,  in  his  Criti- 
cal Eflay  on  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Scotland  (54). 


SECTION    IL 

The  civil  and  military  hi/lory  of  Great  Britain,  from  A.  D. 
600  to  the  accejjion  of  Egbert ,  the  firjl  Englijh  monarch, 
A.  D.  801. 

IxT  the  beginning  of  the  feventh    century,    all    the 
8 1.      '  fouth  and  ead   coafts  of  Britain,  from  Cornwall  to  the 
^^     -^_f  frith  of  Forth,  were  polTeffed  by  various   tribes  of  Sax- 
State  of    ons>  lutes,  anc^  Angles,  divided  into  feven  petty  dates- 
Britain,      or  kingdoms,  viz.  thofe    of  WefTex,  Suflex,  Kent,  Ef- 
fex,  Ead-Anglia,  Mercia,    and  Northumberland-     The 
ead  coads  of  Caledonia,  from  the  frith  of  Forth  to  Caith- 
nefs,  were  occupied  by  the  Pitts,  now   united  into  one 
kingdom  ;  and  the  north  and  wed   coads  of  that  coun- 
try, from  Caithnefs  to  the  frith  of  Clyde,  with  the  ad- 
jacent iflands,    were  inhabited  by  the  Scots,  now  alio 
formed    into    one   monarchy.     Almoft    all   the  wedern 
coads,  from  the  frith  of  Clyde  to  the  Land's-end,  were 
dill  in  the  poiTeflion  of  the  polterity  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, divided  into  many  little  principalities,  whofe  num- 
bers, names,  and  boundaries,  were   perpetually   chang- 
ing, by   the   divifion  of  the  territories   of  the  fathers 
among. their  fens,  by  conquetls  and  other  accidents. 

An  iiiund  inhabited  by  fo  many  fierce  and  warlike 
nations,  animated  with  the  mod  implacable  enmity 
againd  each  other,  derived  from  their  ancedors,  and 
every  day  more  and  more  inflamed  by  mutual  injuries, 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  (bene  of  much  confufion,  and  of 
many  wars  and  revolutions.  To  form  thefe  wars  and 
revolutions  into  one  clear,  perfpicuoas,  unperplexed 
narration,  is  extremely  difficult,  it  not  impoilible,  though 
it  mult  be  at! 

(54)  Appsnd.    No.  1. 

As 
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As  all  the  other  fix  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  A.  D  600, 

fell  gradually  under  the   dominion  of  the  Weft-Saxon    tJ  8o1- 

princes  (from  whom  Egbert,  the  firft  Englifh  monarch,  >"-""*V/'""**'' 

and  his  fucceffors,  were  descended),  it  may  not  be  im-       e  r  1?~ 

proper  to  give  our  firft  attention  to  the  hiltory  of  thefe  fevernl 

princes,  and  to  regulate  our   introduction  of  the  molt  Biirlili 

memorable  events  which  happened  in  all  the  other  dates    \te;  ?er 

r  -r,   •     •        1        1        1  1  r     1       tit   n   0  t  •         gulated  by 

of  Britain,  by  the  chronology  01  the  Welt-Saxon  king- cne  thro-' 

dom.     By  this  means  the  thread  of  our  narration  will  be  nology  of 

preferved  unbroken,  and  fome  degree  of  unity  and  order *"e     / 

introduced  into  this  mod  intricate  and  perplexing  period 

of  the  hiltory  ot  Britain. 

Upon  the  death  of  Ceolwulf  king  of  WefTex,  A.  D.  Cinigefil 
611,  Cinigefil,  his  nephew,  the  ion  of  Ceolric,  obtained  and  ^c3'" 
the  government  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  foon  after  affumed  ot  vv'effex 
his  brother  Quicelm  to  be  his  partner  in  the  throne  ( 1 ). 
Thefe  two  princes,  who  were  jultly  admired  for  the 
warmth  and  constancy  of  their  fraternal  affections,  de- 
feated the  Britons  A.  D.  614,  atBeamdune,  now  Bamp- 
ton,  in  Devonfhire  (2). 

At  the  acceffion  of  Cinigefil  to  the  government  of  F.thelfred 
WefTex,  Ethelfred  king  of  Northumberland  was  the  inoft  £jn£  of 
powerful  and  enterprifmg  prince  among  the  Anglo-Sax-  up r')aT>ri. 
ons.  Having  married  Acca,  the  daughter  of  Alia  king 
of  Deira,  he  got  poffeflion  of  that  kingdom  on  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law,  AD.  588,  though  Alia  left  an  in- 
fant-fon  named  Echuin,  who  lived  many  years  in  exile, 
and  became  afterwards  very  famous  (3).  Ethelfred  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  Athelric  in  the  kingdom  of  Bernicea, 
A.  D.  590,  and  by  that  means  united  the  two  Nortlui'.n- 
brian  kingdoms  into  one.  After  the  great  victory  which 
he  obtained  over  Aidan  king  of  Scots,  A.  D.  603,  he 
had  leifure  to  purfue  his  ambitious  fchemes  for  the  en- 
largement of  his  dominions,  without  dreading  any  in- 
terruption from  the  north.  Accordingly  he  engaged  in 
a  long  war  again  ft  the  neighbouring  Britifh  princes;  ifi 
the  courfe  of  which  he  obtained  a  great  victory  over  Broc- 
mail,  kingofPowis,  near  Chefter,  A.  D.  613.  Broc- 
mail,  before  the  battle,  had  perluaded  1250  of  the  monks 
of  Banchor  to  accompany  his  army,  and  pray  for  his  fuc- 
cefs,  promifing  them  his  protection.  Ethelfred  made 
his  firft  attack  upon  thefe  monks,  and  flew  no  fewer  than 

(1)  Cliron.  Saxon,  p.  25. 

(-2)  Id.  ibid.     Hen.  Hunt,  1.  2.     Vvr.  Malmf.  c.  2. 

(3)  W-  Malmf.  c.  3. 

I200  01 
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A.  D  6oo, 

toSoi      izooofthem  ;  which  ftruck  fuch  terror  into  the  Britifh 

^—«»->^-»»«*  army,  that  they  fled,  after  a  very  feeble  reliflance  (4). 
By  this  victory  the  city  of  Chelter,  and  the  adjacent 
country,  fell  under  the   dominion  of  the  conqueror. 

Fdwln  re-      Though  Ethelfred  was  thus  futcefsful  in  his   martial 

covers  the  enterprifes,  he  was   far  from   being   eafy  in  his  mind. 
fN  °^h   Prmce    Edwin,  his   injured  brother-in-law,  and   lawful 

umber-       heir  to  one  half  of  his  dominions,  had   efeaped   all   his 

land.  fnares,  and  was  now  grown  up   to  man's  eitate~    This 

prince  had  been  carried  in  his  infancy,  by  fome  friends 
of  his  family,  to  the  court  of  Gadvaii  prince  of  North 
Wales,  where  he  was  educated  ;  but  an  unfortunate  quar- 
rel having  happened  between  him  and  Cadwallon,  the 
el  deft  fon  of  Cadvan,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
territories  of  that  prince  (5).  After  this  he  wandered 
for  fome  time  from  place  to  place,  in  continual  fear  and 
danger  from  the  machinations  of  Ethelfred,  till  at  length 
he  found  an  afylum  in  the  court  of  Ceorl  king  of  Mer- 
cia.  Here  he  continued  fome  years,  married  Quoen- 
burga,  daughter  of  Ceorl  •,  and  by  her  had  two  fons,  Os- 
fred  and  Eodfred.  But  not  finding  himfclf  fecure  from 
the  power  of  his  unrelenting  perfecutor,  even  in  the 
court  of  his  father- in-law,  he  retired  from  thence,  and 
put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  Redwald  king  of  Eaft-An- 
giia,  who  promifed  him  his  protection.  Redwald  was 
by  far  the  belt  and  greatelt  prince  that  ever  governed  the 
little  kingdom  of  the  Eaft-Angles,  and  for  fome  time  re- 
filled all  the  threats  and  promifes  of  Ethelfred.  At 
length,  however,  thefe  promifes  became  fo  tempting, 
and  the  danger  of  rejecting  them  appeared  fo  great,  that 
Redwald's  refolution  began  to  fail,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  making  a  fieri  lice  of  his  honour  to  his  interelt, 
by  delivering  up  his  royal  gueft  into  the  hands'  of  his  ene- 
my. Edwin  received  a  iecret  intimation  of  his  danger 
from  a  faithful  friend,  who  advifed  him  to  make  his 
efcape  :  but  this  unhappy  prince,  being  weary  of  a  wan- 
der and  not  knowing  whither  to  ily,  or  whom  to 
truit,  reiolved  calmly  to  wait  the  event,  without  betray- 
ing any  diftruft  of  his  protector.  This  proved  a  foitu- 
nate  refolution ;  for  Redwald  having  communicated  his 

U)  Dedse  Hifl     I 

£5)  Vaiij  an  Eri:iHi  Chronol. 

thoughts 
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thoughts  concerning  Edwin  to  his  queen,  that  princefs  A.D.  60c, 
painted  the  infamy  of  betraying  his  friend  in  fuch  flrong     t0  So1- 
colours,  that  he  changed  his  mind,  and  determined  to  v-/'V",n^ 
aflift  him  in  recovering  his  kingdom.     With  this  view  he 
raifed  an  army  with  all  pothole  fecrecy  and  expedition, 
and  marched  directly  into  Northumberland.     Ethelfred 
was  greatly  aftonifhecl  at  this  unexpected  attack  ;  but  be- 
ing full  of  courage,  and   trufting  to  his  good  fortune, 
which  had  never  yet  forfaken  him,  he  collected  a  fmall 
army  in  hafte,  witli  which  he  met  his  enemies  on  the  eaft 
banks  of  the  river  Idle.     Redwald  had  drawn  up  his  army 
in  excellent  order  in  three  bodies  ;  the  firft  of  which  was 
commanded  by  his  ekleft  fon,  named  Raifier^  the  fecond 
by  himfelf,  and  the  third  by  Edwin.     Ethelfred  made  a 
furious  attack  upon  the  firft  of  thele  bodies,  and  killed 
its  commander  with   his  own  hand.     Encouraged  with 
this  fuccefs,  he  rafhly  rufhed  upon  the  fecortd  divifion  ; 
where  he  was  overpowered  and  flain,  and  all  his  army 
cut  in  pieces.     This  victory  was  fo  complete,  that  Ed- 
win met  with  no  further  refiftance,  but  took  peaceable 
poiTeflion  of  the  whole  kingdom    of  Northumberland, 
A.  D.  617,  Ethelfred's    feven    fons    having   abandoned 
their  country,  and  fled  into  Scotland  (6). 

Edwin,  educated    in  the  fchool    of   adverfity,  proved  Edwin 
one  of  the  belt  and  greate^ft  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  (7).  e£a£es.  an 
He  eftabliftied  the  moft  perfect  police  and  regular  adini-  tjont 
niftration    of  juftice  in  his    own    dominions,  and  was, 
either  through  love  or  fear,  refpected,  and  in    fome  de- 
gree obeyed,  by  all  the  other  princes  of  the  Heptarchy  ( 8). 
Quicelm,  king  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  bore  this  fuperiori- 
ty  of  Edwin's  with  the  greateft  impatience,  and  attempt- 
ed to   deftroy   him   by   the    molt  difhonourable  means. 
He  fent  one   Eumer  as  his  ambaffador  to  Edwin,  A.  D. 
626,  with  inftrueuons  to  kill  that  prince  with  a  poifon- 
ed  dagger,  which   he  carried  concealed  under  his  robe. 
When  this  pretended  ambafTador,  but  real  aflaffin,  was 
introduced  to  an  audience  of  the  Northumbrian  monarch 
in  his  palace  at  Aldby,  on    the    banks  of  the  river  Der- 
went,    he  pulled  out  his  dagger  in  the  midft  of  his  ha- 
rangue, and  aimed  a  violent  blow  at  the  king;  who  was 

(6)  Chron.   Sax.  p.    27.      Beds  Hift.   Ecci.  1.  2,  c.  12.     Hen. 
Hunt.  1.  a.  W.  Malrnf.  c  3. 

(7)  This  prince  was  moil   probably  the  founder   of  the  caftle 
and  city  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  anciently  called  Edwin/burgh. 

(R)  Eed^  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  2.  c.  14.     W.  Malfm.  1.  1,  c.  3. 
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A.  D.6o«,  on    this   occafion  preferved  from  certain  death,  by  the 
to  Sci.     generous  heroic  affection  of  Lilla,  one   of  his  courtiers, 
^-•"v— **  who  intercepted  the   blow  with  his  own  body,  and   fell 
down  clead  on  the  fpot.     The  treacherous  murderer  was 
foen  difpatched  by  the  guards,    though  he   flew  another 
of  the  king's  fervants,  named  Frodheri^  in  the  fcuffle  (9). 
Edwin,  juftiy    incenfed  at  this   bafe  attempt   upon  his 
life,  marched  an   army  into  the  territories  of  the  Well- 
Saxons,  and  took  a  fevere  revenge  (10). 
arbpM        Edwin    had  hitherto  been  fuccefsful    in  all  his  enter- 
win  :,,^     prifes,  and   victorious    over  all  his  enemies ;  but  a  dan- 
Peiida        gerous    and    formidable    rival    now  appeared    upon  the 
king  of      ftage.     This  was  Penda,  grandfon  of  Creda,  who  mount- 
ua*      ed  the  throne  of  Mercia  A.  D.  626.     Penda  was  one  of 
the  fiercer!  and  molt  bloody  tyrants   that  ever  difgraced 
royalty  ;  and  though  he  was  fifty  years  of  age    when  he 
began  his  reign,  he  lived  to  be  the  deftruction  of  many 
excellent  princes,  and  the  author  of  many  calamities   to 
his  country  (11).     He  flew  in  battle  no  fewer  than  three 
kings  of  the  Eaft- Angles,  Sigbert,  Egric,  and  Annas, 
who   were  unhappily   his   neighbours  and   cotempora- 
ries  (12).     He  invaded  the   territories  of  the    two  bro- 
thers, kings  of  Wefl'ex,  and  fought  a  bloody  battle  againft 
them  near  Cirencefter,  which  was  ended  by  night,    be- 
fore victory  had  declared  on  either  fide.     Next  morning, 
finding  that  he  had   fultained  a  great  lofs  of  men  in  the 
preceding  battle,  he    confented  to  make  peace  with  the 
royal  brothers,  that  he    might  be  at  leifure  to   turn  his 
whole  forces   againft  Edwin    king  of  Northumberland, 
his    moft    powerful  rival,    and  chief  object  of  his  ma- 
lice (n).     To  fecure  his  fuccefs  in  this  enterprife,  he 
ent-red  into  an  alliance  with  Cadwallon  prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  not  yet  forgotten  his  quarrel  with  Edwin  in  his 
vouth.     Thefe  two   princes   having  united  their   forces, 
invaded    Northumberland  with  a    very  great  army,  and 
de  '.-.tied  and  killed  Edwin    near  Hatfield,     on  October 
12th,  A.  I).  633(14).     This   defeat  was   exceedingly 
fatal  to  the  army,  the  family,  and  dominions  of  Edwin  ; 
his  *rmy  being  almoft  entirely  cut  in  pieces  in  the  action  ; 
his  children  either  (lain  in  the  battle,  or  driven  into  exile, 

(•)  B-ds  Hift.  Ecclef.  f.  a.  c.  9  (1*)  Id.  ibid, 

f    (11)  W.  M  lmf.  1.  r.  c.  3.  (.'»)  ,Id. ibid. 

4.3)  lien.  H«nt.  I.*.  Chron. Saxon* p. 09* 

and 
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and  his  dominions  defolated  by  the  ferocious  conquerors  A.  D.  60a, 
with  fire  and  fword  (15).  to  8oM 

After  Penda  and  Cadwallon  had  returned  into  their  **-»->/— »-^ 
own  dominions  from  that  fcene  of  defolation  which  they  It^0^  °^ 
had  occafioned  in  the  noith,  Ofric,  a  coufm  of  Edwin's,  berland 
feized  the  kingdom  of  Deira ;  and  Eanfred,  the  elded  continued, 
fon  of  Ethelfred,  returning  from  Scotland,  was  acknow- 
ledged king  of  Bernicia  (16).  But  thefe  princes  did  not 
long  enjoy  their  dignity,  being  both  killed  by  Cadwallon 
in  the  year  634  ;  a  year  which  was  efteemed  unfortu- 
nate and  accurfedby  the  people  of  Northumberland,  even 
in  the  days  of  Venerable  Bede,  on  account  of  the 
apoftafy  and  death  of  thefe  two  kings,  and  the  many 
direful  calamities  which  befel  their  fubjects  (17). 
Cadwallon,  who  had  been  the  chief  author  of  thefe  ca- 
lamities, was  not  much  longer  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
cruel  delight  which  he  took  in  deftroying  his  fellow- 
creatures.  For  Ofwald,  the  fecond  fon  of  Ethelfred, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  with  whom  he  returned 
from  Scotland,  collected  a  fmall  army  of  brave  and  refo- 
lute  men,  who  were  determined  to  deliver  their  country, 
or  perifh  in  the  attempt.  With  this  little  army  he  af- 
faulted,  defeated,  and  Hew  Cadwallon,  at  a  place  called 
Hefenfieldt  now  Benfield,  in  Noithumberland,  A.  D. 
635  (18).  By  this  great  victory,  Ofwald  obtained  pof- 
feffion  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  which 
he  foon  reftored  to  its  former  profperity  by  his  wife  and 
mild  adminiftration. 

We  are  not    informed  in  what  manner  the  ever-reft-  Wars  be- 
lefs  and  turbulent  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  was  employ-  tween  Of- 
ed  in  this  interval.     But  at  length  obferving  that  Ofwald,  ™fa^o  kin% 
king  of  Northumberland,  had  arrived   at  a  degree  of  thumber- 
power  and  profperity  equal  to  that  of  his  great  predecef-  land  and 
for  Edwin,  his  jealoufy  was  awakened,  and  he  refolved  Penda* 
on  his  deftrudtion.     To  accomplifh  this  he  declared  war 
againft  him,  which  was  carried  on  for  fome  years  with 
various  fuccefs.     At   laft  a  decifive  battle  was  fought  on 
Augufl  5th,  A.D.642,at  a  place  called  Mafcrfilthy  in  which 
the  good  king  Ofwald  was   defeated  and    flain,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  eleventh  of  his  reign  (19). 
Penda,  as  ufual,  made  a   cruel  ufe  of  his  victory  ;    and 

(t5)  BedaHift.  Ecclef.  l.«.  ( 16)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  30. 

,    (17)  Be'seHift.  Ecclef.  1.  3.  c.  1.  (18)  Id. ibid.  c.  a. 

(19)  Id.  ibid,  1.  3.  c.  9. 

C  2  after 
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A.  D.  600,  after  he  had  clone  all  the  mifchief  he  could  In  the  open 
to  S«?i.    country,    befieged  Bebbanburgh,     the    capital    city   of 
'     -    Bernicia.     Here  he  met  with   an    unexpected   repuife, 
which   Beda    afcribes    to    the  wonder-working    pray- 
ers of  Aidan,  bifhop  of  Holy-Ifland.     After  Penda  had 
made  many  a  {faults  without  fuccefs,  he  collected  an  im- 
menfe  quantity  of  wood  and  other  combuftible  materials, 
which  he  piled   up    as   near  the  walls  as  poflible  ;  and 
when  he  obferved  the  wind  bearing  ftrong  towards  the 
city,  he    fet  fire  to  the  pile,    in  hopes   of  burning  the 
town.     But  when  the  flames  were  furmounting  the  walls, 
and  threatening   all  within  them  with  deftruction,  the 
wind  fuddenly  changed,  and  blew  them  with  ftill  great- 
er violence   on  the  befiegers,  burning  ibme    of  them  to 
death,  and  obliging  the  reft  to  fly  (20).     After  the  death 
_<jf  Oiwald,  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  was  again  divid- 
ed, Ofwi  his  brother  fucceeding  him  in   Bernicia,  and 
Ofwinhis  coufin  inDeira. 
War?  be-       Cinigefil  king  of  Weflex  died    A.  D.  643  (his  royal 
waTk     ""  Mother  Quicclm  having  died  a  few  years  before),  and 
of  Weflex,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Cenwal.     This  prince,  foon 
and  Fenda  after  his  acceffion,  decreed  his  queen,  who  was  fitter  to 
king  of      pencJa  king  of  Mercia  :  an  action  which  drew  upon  him, 
&c,       '      a*s  he  might  have' forefeen,  the  indignation  of  that  pow- 
erful and  impatient  monarch  ;  who  invaded  his  domini- 
ons, defeated  him  in  feverak  battles,  and  at  lait  obliged 
him  to   abandon  his  country,  and   take    fhclter   in    the 
court  of  Annas,  king  of  the  Eaft-Angles,  A.  D.645  (2I)- 
AVhen  he  had  remained  there  about  three  years   in  exile, 
he  found  an   opportunity    of   recovering   his  kingdom, 
which  he  thenceforward  defended    with    great    valour 
andfiiccefs,  during  a  long  reign  of  thirty-one  years  (22). 
The  furious  mraged    at  Annas   for  the 

kind    reception    he    had  given  to  Cenwal  in  his  difi. 
invaded  his  territories   A.  D.  654,  killed  him  in  battle, 
and  cut  almoft  his  whole  army    in   pieces   (23).     But 
heaven  was  now  pre]  i        e  vengeance  on    this 

hoary  tyrant,  and  dv 

he  was  connected  with  Ofwi,  king  of  Northumberland, 
by  a  double  marriage  between  their   children  (.\ 
the '  fon  of   Ofwi,    being    married    to    Cy  ,  die 

(  .)  BedbeHHt.Ecdef;  I.  ;.   c.  i4     (2i)Ch  ,  p.  31. 

(:z)  Hen.  Hunt.  1.2.  \V.  .:.   (25)  lu 
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daughter  of  Penda,  and  Peada,  the  fon  of  Penda,  to  Alch-  a.  D.  6oo, 
fleda,  the  daughter  of  Ofwi),  nothing  could  diffuade  to  801. 
him  from  invading  the  territories  of  that  prince.  Ofwi,  *"— - *""— ' ' 
remembering  that  two  of  his  greateft  predeceffors, 
Edwin  and  Ofwald,  had  been  flain,  and  innumerable 
calamities  brought  upon  his  country,  by  this  dreadful 
adverfary,  endeavoured  to  avert  the  impending  fborm, 
by  offering  the  mod  valuable  prefents.  But  all  thefc 
offers  were  rejected  with  difdain,  and  Penda  entered 
Northumberland  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  ac- 
companied by  Ethelhirc  king  of  the  Eall-Angies,  and 
Eielwald  king  of  Deira,  his  allies,  or  rather  vaffals  ; 
threatening  to  extirpate  the  whole  inhabitants  without 
exception.  Ofwi,  perceiving  that  nothing  under  hea- 
ven could  preferve  himfelf,  his  family,  and  fubjecls, 
from  deftruction,  but  their  own  activity  and  courage, 
collected  all  his  forces,  and  boldly  marched  to  attack  his 
enemies,  though  greatly  inferior  to  them  in  numbers. 
The  two  hofliie  armies  met  A.  D.  655,  on  the  banks  of 
a  river,  then  called  IVenuaid,  now  Broad-Arc^  which 
runs  by  Leeds,  where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought ;  in 
which  the  Northumbrians,  exerting  the  mod  defperate  / 
valour,  and  fighting  for  their  very  exiftence  as  a  nation, 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  killed  Penda  and  Ethelhirc, 
and  about  thirty  other  chieftains,  with  a  prodigious 
number  of  their  followers  (24).  By  this  great  victory, 
Ofwi  not  only  preferved  his  own  dominions  from  ruin, 
but  got  poflellion  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Mercia  ;  the 
fouthern  part  of  which  beyond  the  Trent  he  voluntarily 
bellowed  upon  Peada,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Penda,  and  his 
own  fon-in-law.  But  this  prince  being  flain  foon  after 
by  treachery,  Ofwi  governed  the  Mercian  territories 
about  three  years  by  his  lieutenants  ;  who  were  then  ex- 
pelled by  a  combination  of  the  nobles,  and  Wulphere, 
the  fecond  fon  of  Penda,  was  by  them  railed  to  the  throne 
of  Mercia  A.  D.  659  (25).  From  this  period,  Ofwi 
king  of  Northumberland  feems  to  have  lived  in  perfect 
peace  with  Wulphere  king  of  Mercia  during  his  whole 
reign  •,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  tranquillity  prevailed 
over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  for  many  years 
after  the  death  of  the  furious  Penda.  This  affords  us 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  taking  a  very  fliort  view  of 

(24)  Bed*  Hift.  Eccltf.  I.   3.  c  »+.  (25)  Id.  ibid. 

the  ' 
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A.  D.  600,  the  moft  important  events  which  happened  in  other  parts 
to  801.      0£  Britain,  from  the   beginning  of  the  feventh  century, 
v         to  the  death  of  Cenwall  king  of  WcfTex,  A.  D.  672. 
Hiftory  of     The  hiftory  of  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  Wales,  and 
Wales.       Cumbria,  is  exceedingly  obfeure  in  this  period.     Being 
under  the  government  of  many  petty  princes  or  chief- 
tains, they  were  almoft  engaged  in  continual   broils  and 
quarrels   amongft    themfelvfcs ;    which    prevented    them 
from  giving  much  difturbance  to  their  common  enemies 
the    Saxons.       Cadwallon,    the    contemporary,    enemy, 
and  conqueror,  of  Edwin  king  of  Northumberland,  was 
by  far  the  moft  powerful  of  the  Britifh  princes  of  thofe 
times;  and  after  his  death,  which  happened  A.  D.  635", 
the  Britons  feem  to  have  been  quite  difpirited,  and  to 
have  loft  all  hopes  of  recovering  their  country  from   the 
Saxorrs.     They    fought    indeed    feveral    battles    againft 
Cenwall  king  of  WdTex  at  Bradford  upon  Avon,  A.  D. 
652  ;  and  another  againft  the  fame  prince  at  Pen  in  So- 
merfetfhire,  A.    I).   658  ;  but   they    fought   with  little 
fpirit,  and  were  conftantly  defeated  (26). 
Continu-         Nor  is  the  hiftory  of  the  Scots   much   more  clear  and 
ed.  certain  in  this  period  than  that  of  the  Britons  ;   and  that 

of  the  Pidts  is  almoft  quite  unknown.  This  acknow- 
ledgment concerning  the  Scots,  will,  perhaps,  appear 
furprifing  and  offenfive  to  thofe  who  perufe  the  works 
of  Fordun,  Boethius,  Buchanan,  and  other  Scots  hii- 
torians,  and  there  find  a  regular  fucceftion  of  many  kings 
of  Scotland  in  thofe  times,  with  formal  defcriptions  of 
their  characters,  and  long  details  of  their  actions.  But 
as  all  thefe  writers  are  mere  moderns,  in  comparifon  of 
the  times  we  are  now  confidering,  and  feldom  conde- 
fcend  to  quote  their  authorities,  thofe  who  do  not  yield 
an  implicit  faith  to  all  their  narrations,  ought  not  to  be 
too  feverely  cenfured  :  and  a  writer  who  thinks  himfelf 
obligedo  to  omit  fomc  of  thefe  narrations,  as  at  beft  un- 
certain, will  not  be  greatly  blamed  by  the  real  friends  af 
truth. 
Con  1  ,u-  Aidon  king  of  Scots  dying  A.  D.  605,  was  fuccecded 
by  his  eldcft  furviving  fon  Eoach  Buydhe,  or  Eoach  the 
Yellow,  fo  called  from  the  colour  of  his  hair  (27).  This 
prince,  who  is  named  Eugenius  by  our  modern  hiftori- 
ans,  is  faid  to  have  been  a  great  favourite  of  the  famous 


ed. 


(a'S)  Chron.  Snxon.  p.  33 — 39. 

(27)  See  Innes'a  Effays,  /j>pend,  No.  4, 
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St.  Columba,  who  pointed  him  out  to  his  father  Aidan  A.  D.  600, 
as  his  fucceffor,  at  a  time  when  he  had  three  elder  fons     to  8o1- 
living  (28).     Some  of  our  later  hiflorians   reprefent  Eu-         * 
genius  as  a  peaceful,  others   as  a  warlike  prince,  conti- 
nually   fighting,  either    againft  the  Pifts  or  Saxons  :  a 
fufficient  proof  that  they  knew  nothing  with  certainty  of 
his  character  or  a£tions  (29).     The  only  thing  recorded 
of  him  with  any  tolerable  evidence  is,  that  he  gave  a  kind 
reception  and  hofpitable  entertainment  to  the  feven  fons 
of  Ethelfred  king  of  Northumberland,  who  fled  into  Scot- 
land with  their  filler  Ebba,  and  many  followers,  A.  D. 
617  (3©). 

In  the  two  ancient  catalogues  of  the  kings  of  Scots,  Contin«- 
publifhed  by  Father  Innes,  Kinath-Kerr,  or  Kinath  the  e<i. 
Left-handed,  the  fon  of  Conal,  is  placed  immediately 
after  Eoach  Buydhe,  and  is  faid  to  have  reigned  three 
months :  though  all  our  modern  hiftorians,  for  what 
reafon  I  know  not,  have  inverted  this  order,  and  placed 
the  fhort  reign  of  Kenneth  before  that  of  Eugenius  (31). 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  Fer- 
char,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Eochod,  or  Eugenius,  aicended 
the  throne  of  Scotland  A.  D.  622  ;  concerning  whom 
Fordun  confeffes  he  knew  nothing  ;  though  two  more 
modern  hiftorians  pretend  to  have  difcovered,  by  what 
means  they  do  not  inform  us,  that  he  was  a  very  wicked 
prince  ;  and  that  being  caft  into  prifon  by  his  nobility 
for  his  crimes,  he  there  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  (32). 

Dovenald  Breach,  or  Donald  the  Speckled,  fucceeded 
his  brother  Ferchar  A.  D.  632.  He  is  faid  to  have  Continii- 
been  a  good  prince,  and  to  have  generoufly  aflifted  the 
fons  of  Ethelfred  king  of  Northumberland,  in  returning 
into  that  country,  and  recovering  their  paternal  domi- 
nions (33V  He  was  fucceeeded  A.  D.  646,  by  his 
nephew  Ferchar  Fada,  or  Ferchar  the  Long  (34). 
Though  Fordun,  the  moft  ancient  of  the  Scots  hiftori- 
ans, feems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  character  of 
this  prince,  two  of  his  fucceflbrs,  Boethius  and  Bucha- 
nan, defcribe  his  vices  as  particularly  as  if  they  had 
been  perfonally  acquainted  with  him,  and  reprefent  him 

(28)  Adamnan.  Vita  Columb.  I.  i.  c.  P. 

(29)  Fordun,  c.  32.     Buchan.  1.  5. 

(30)  Fordun,  c.  33.     Be-ise  Hift.  Eccltf.  I.  2.  c.  it. 

(31)  Fordun,  c.  31.     Buchan.  1.  5. 

(32)  Boet.  1.  9.     Buchan.  1.  5. 

(33)  Fordun,  c.  34. 

(34)  Fordun,  c.  37. 
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A.D.Sco,  as  a  monfter  of  impiety,  cruelty,  and  fenfuality  (35). 
tJ  ^  '•  What  credit  is  due  to  this  reprefentation,  let  the  reader 
"  judge.  Upon  the  death,  of  Ferchar,  A.  D.  664,  Maid- 
win,  his  coufm,  the  fon  of  Dovenald  Breach,  mounted 
the  throne.  In  the  ancient  catalogues  of  the  kings  of 
Scots,  the  name  of  this  prince  is  inferted  immediately 
after  that  of  his  father,  and  before  that  of  his 
coufm  Ferchar  (36).  But  Fordun  and  his  followers 
have  changed  this  order  of  fucceffion,  without  giving 
any  reafons.  for  the  change.  Maldwin  is  reprefented  by 
all  our  h&faajfiarts  as  a  wiie  and  good  prince,  who  govern- 
ed his  own  fubjecls  with  prudence  and  juftice,  and  main- 
tained >  a  9  hn  all  his  neighbours  (37)-  In  the  fifth 
year  of  this  king's  reign,  a  moil  dread ful  peftilence  raged 
in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  except  among  the  Scots  and 
pices ;  of  which  Fordun  gives  a  particular  account  from 
Adamnan  abbot  of  Jona,  who  fiourifhed  in  thofe 
times  (38),  Maldwin  ended  his  life  and  reign  A.  D. 
6S4. 
Hiftory  of  The  civil  and  military  hiftory  of  the  Pictifn  nation 
the    Piftj  (who  poffeffed  the  eaftern  t  part  of  Caledonia), 

a  ong  £r  tkc  hep-inning  of  the  feventh  century  to  the  death 
t  ■-■  n  the  of  Maldwin  king  of  Scots,  is  entirely  loft,  except'-'thc 
'''  names  of  tlieir  kings,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Appert- 
ain. Scots.  (|-x^  Before  we  take  our  leave  of  the  north  for  fome 
time,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice,  that  from 
the  death  of  Aidan  king  of  Scots  A.  D.  60^,  to  the  death 
of  Maldwin  A.  D.  684,  an  uninterrupted  peace  fubfiftcd 
between  the  Scots  and  Saxons ;  a  thing  not  very  com- 
mon between  two  fuch  fierce  and  warlike  neighbours. 
The  reafons  of  this  long  celVation  of  hoftilities  feem  to 
have  been  thefe  :  The  Scots  were  fo  much  weakened 
and  difpiffced  by  tlie  great  lofs  which  they  fultained  in 
the  fatal  battle  of  Dcegfaftane,  A.  D.  603,  that  for  a 
long  time  they  had  neither  power  nor  inclination  to 
make  any  further  attempts  upon  the  Saxons  ;  and  the 
Saxons  were  fo  much  employed  in  mutual  quarrels,  that 
they  had  no  leifure  to  diiturb  the  Scots.  After  the  re- 
turn of  the  family  of  Fthelfred  from  Scotland,  A.  D. 
634,  where  they  had  been  kindly  entertained  icvuitecn 

(15)   Boet.  1.  9.     Buchm.  1.  5. 

(36)  '  pend.  No.  4,  5. 

(37)  For  lun,  1   3.  c.  40. 
■  Id,  ibid. 

years, 
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years,  a  cordial  friendfhip  (ftrengthened  by  mutual  good  A.  D.  6«o. 
offices,  and  cl  eriihed   by   the  means  of  thofe  Scottifh     to  801. 
clergy  who  converted  the  Northumbrian  Saxons  to  Chrif-  l  "    •  "  - ' 
tianity)  took  place  between  the  Scots   and  Saxons,  and 

continued  many  years. But  it  is  now  time  to  return 

to  the  fouth,  and  purine  the  civil  and  military  hiftory 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  from  the  death  of  Cenwall  king  of 
Weffex,  A.  D.  672. 

Cenwall'  having  died  without  iflue,  the  fucceffion  to  Hiftory  of 
the  throne  of  Weflex  remained  for  fome  time  in  an  un-  Weffex. 
fettled  ftate.  Sexburga,  his  widow,  who  was  a  prin- 
cefs  of  uncommon  fpirit  and  abilities,  kept  pofleffion  of 
the  chief  authority  to  her  death,  which  happened  about 
a  year  after  that  of  her  hufband  (39).  After  this,  the 
fucceffion  was  difputed  between  Efkwin,  a  prince  of 
the  rcyal  family,  and  Kentwin,  brother  to  the  late 
king  Cenwall,  who  reigned  for  «ibout  three  years 
over  different  diftridls  (40).  Wulphere  king  of  Mer- 
cia,  fecond  fon  of  the  long  redoubted  Penda,  had  an  en- 
gagement with  Efkwin,  one  of  thefe  competitors,  at 
'  Bedwin  in  Wiltflrire,  A.  D.  675  (41).  Wulphere  did 
not  long  furvive  this  action,  but  dying  that  fame  year, 
was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Ethelred  (42) ;  and 
Efkwin  dying  the  year  after,  Kentwin,  his  competitor, 
became  fole  monarch  of  the  Weft-Saxons  (43).  jr-n         c 

At  the  acceflion  of  Kentwin  to  the  throne  of  Weffex,  Suffex, 
A.  D.  676,  the  three  fmall  kingdoms  of  Suffex,  Eflex,  Effex, 
and  Eaft-Anglia,  had  fallen  into  a  ftate  of  imbecility,  fcaii-An- 
and  fubjeclion  to  their  powerful  neighbours,  the  kings  K.en't, 
of  Mercia  and  Weffex.     This  was  occafioned  by  ciifputes 
about  the  fucceffion  in  thefe  little  ftates,  upon  the  failure 
of  the  male  iflue  of  their  refpective  founders,  and  by 
various  other  accidents.     A  few  years  after,  the  king- 
dom of  Kent,  the  molt  ancient   of  the  Saxon  ftates  in 
Britain,    fell  into  the  fame   condition,    from   the  fame 
caufes.      From  henceforward,  therefore,  we  fhall  hear 
very  little  of  thefe  fmall  dependent  ftates,  as  few  of  the 
events  which  happened  in  them  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  hiftory. 

We  fhall  now  purfue  the  hiftory  of  the  three  more  „._ 
powerful  and  flourifhing  kingdoms  of  Weffex,  Mercia,  Weffex 
and  Northumberland,  which  were  at  this  time  governed  Mercia,' 

and    Nor- 

(39)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  41.  thumber- 

(40)  Bed*  Hilt.  Ecclef.  1.  4.  c  12.  ,and' 

(41)  Chron.  Saxon.,  p.  41.      (42)  Id.  ibid;      (43)  Id,  p.  44. 
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A.  D.  600,  by  the  three  following  princes  ;  Kentwin,  king  of  Wef- 
t©8oi.     fex  .  Ethelred,  the  youngefl  fon  of  Penda,  and  brother 

s-*^srm*^  of  Wulphere,  king  of  Mercia  ;  Egfrid,  fon  of  Ofwi, 
king  of  Northumberland.  Thcfe  three  princes  were 
reftlefs  and  ambitious,  and  engaged  in  almoft  conftant 
wars. 

Kentwin  king  of  We  flex  employed  his  arms  chiefly 
ngainft  the  Britons  of  Cornwall  and  Somerfetfhire,  and 
over-run  thole  countries,  having  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Briftol  channel,  A.D.  681  (44).  Ethelred  king  of  Mer- 
cia, who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  675,  made  his  firft  ef- 
forts againft  the  little  kingdom  of  Kent,  which  he  laid 
walle  (45).  After  this,  he  turned  his  arms  againll 
Egfrid  king  of  Northumberland,  from  whom  he  reco- 
vered Lincolnfhire,  and  againft  whom  he  fought  a  very 
bloody  battle  A.  D.  679,  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent ; 
sn  which  Elfwin,  an  amiable  young  prince,  brother  to 
king  Egfrid,  was  flain.  A  peace  was  happily  brought 
about  between  thefe  two  monarchs,  by  the  mediation  of 
Theodore  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  •,  after  which  Ethel- 
red fpent  the  remainder  of  his  long  reign  in  a  ftate  of 
tranquillity  (46).  But  Egfrid  the  Northumbrian  mo- 
narch did  not  imitate  his  example  •,  for  no  fooner  was 
the  pacification  between  him  and  Ethelred  concluded, 
than  he  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Scots  and  Pi£ts.  In 
the  firft  year  of  this  war,  A.  D.  684,  he  gained  fome 
advantages  againft  the  Scots ;  but  the  year  following, 
having  ventured  too  far  into  the  enemy's  country,  he  was 
defeated  and  flain,  and  almoft  his  whole  army  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  Pic~r.s(47).  This  defeat  was  very  fatal  to 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland.  The  fine  country 
between  the  frith  of  Forth  and  the  river  Tweed,  on  the 
ealt,  was  over-run  by  the  Pi£ls  ;  and  in  the  Weft,  the 
Britons  of  Galloway  and  Cumberland  recovered  their 
liberty  and  their  country ;  by  which  the  boundaries  of 
the  Northumbrian  kingdom  were  very  much  contracted. 
The  prince  who  reigned  over  the  Scots  when  Egfrid  in- 
vaded them  was  Eochol  Rcnneval,  or  the  Cvooked-nofe, 
called  by  our  hue  hiftorians  Eugenius  IV.  who  fucceeded 
his  uncle  Maldwin  A.  D.  684, "and  died  A.  D.  687  (48). 
The  Pi&ifh  king  who  defeated  and  flew  the  Northum- 

(4^)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  4?.  (4O  Id.  p.  44. 

(.t6s  B     -  Hi  ft.  Ecclef.  I.4.C.  21. 

(47)  Id.  c.  i.6.  (V?)  Foiduii,  1.  j.  c.  4J. 
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brian  monarch  was  Brude  III.  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  A.  D.  600, 
674  to  695  (49).  to  8o'- 

Kentwin  king  of  WefTex  dying  A.  D.  685,  was  fuc-  K~/~*m>*J 
ceeded  by  Ceodwalla,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  who  Continued, 
greatly  enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  entire  reduction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Suflex,  and  made  feveral  very  deftruc- 
tive  inroads  into  the  kingdom  of  Kent ;  in  one  of  which 
he  loft  his  brother  Mollo,  who  was  furrounded,  and 
burnt  to  death,  with  all  his  attendants,  by  the  enraged 
enemy,  A.  D.  687  (50).  The  year  after  this  tragical 
event,  Ceodwalla  being  feized  with  remorfe  for  the. 
cruelties  which  he  had  committed  in  the  courfe  of  his 
wars,  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  died  foon  after 
his  arrival,  on  April  20,  A.  D.  689  ;  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  coufin  Ina,  who  proved  one  of  the  beft  and  greateft 
princes  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  (51).  Aldfrid,  a 
natural  brother  of  Egfrid's,  had  fucceeded  that  unhappy 
prince  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  A.  D.  685  ; 
but  being  more  addicted  to  letters  than  to  arms,  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  governing  his  own  fubjects  with 
vvifdom  and  juftice,  without  difturbing  any  of  his  neigh- 
bours (52).  Ethelred  ftill  continued  to  reign  in  Mercia  ; 
but  had  conceived  an  abhorrence  of  war,  and  fpent  the 
greateft  part  of  his  time  in  acts  of  devotion.  Thefe  cir- 
cumftances  were  favourable  to  Ina's  defign  of  enlarging 
his  dominions.  With  this  view,  and  in  order  to  revenge 
the  cruel  death  of  his  relation  Mollo,  he  invaded  Kent 
A.  D.  694  ;  but  was  prevailed  upon,  by  a  great  fum  of 
money,  to  defift  from  that  enterprife  (53).  He  then 
turned  his  arms  againft  the  Britons,  and  obtained  a  great 
victory  over  Gerwint  king  of  Wales,  by  which  he  made 
an  entire  conqueft  of  Cornwall  and  Somerfetfhire,  and 
annexed  them  to  his  kingdom  (54).  While  Ina  was 
thus  employed,  Ethelred  king  of  Mercia,  who  had  lived 
many  years  like  a  monk  upon  the  throne,  defcended 
from  it  A.  D.  704,  and  became  a  monk  in  reality,  leav- 
ing his  crown  to  his  nephew  Cenred(55).  This  prince 
was  foon  after  feized  with  the  fafhionable  frenzy  of  thofe 
times,  abandoned  his  throne,  and  went  to  Rome  A.  D. 
709,  in  company   with  another  royal   vagabond,  Offa 

(49)  Innes,  v.  i.  p.  138.  (50)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  45,46. 

(51)  Chron.  Saxcn.  p  45,46.  Bed^  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  5.  c.  7. 

(52)  Id.  ibid.  1.  4,  c.  s6.  (53)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  48. 
(54)  Hen.  Hunt.  I.  4.  (45)  Ctnon.  Saxon. 

king 
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A.  D.  600,  king  of  the  Eaft-Saxons ;  and  there  they  both  embraced 
toSoi.  t^  monadic  life  (56).  Aldfrid,  the  learned  king  of 
v-B*^vCTr*''  Northumberland,  after  a  peaceful  reign  of  twenty  years, 
had  died  at  Dryflield  in  December  A.  D.  704,  and  was 
fueceeded  by  his  fon  Ofred,  a  young  prince  about  eight 
years  of  age  (57)-  The  Pi&s,  after  the  great  victory 
which  they  obtained  over  Egfrid,  had  made  feveral  in- 
curfions  into  Northumberland.  In  one  of  thefe,  A.  D. 
699,  they  defeated  and  killed  one  Berht,  a  Northum- 
brian nobleman  (58).  But  they  were  not  fo  fuccefsful 
in  another  invanon  A.  1).  71 1  ;  for  being  encountered 
by  Bcrectirid,  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the  minority  of 
Ofred,  they  were  defeated,  and  fo  great  a  number  of 
them  ilain,  that  it  in  fome  meafure  revenged  the  death  of 
Egfrid  and  Berht  (59).  Ceolred,  the  fon  of  Ethelred, 
-  :o  fucceeded  his  coufin  Cenred  in  the  throne  of  Mer- 
cia,  was  not  of  fo  monkiih  a  difpofition  as  his  two  pre- 
.'eeeiTors;  but  being  jealous  of  the  increafmg  power  of 
Ina  king  ofWefTex,  he  declared  war  againlc  him.  In 
the  courfe  of  this  war,  a  very  bloody  battle  was  fought 
A.  D.  715,  at  Wodnefbeorth,  in  winch  neither  party 
had  any  reafon  to  boafl  of  victory,  and  both  fuffered  fo 
much,  that  it  put  an  end  to  all  further  hoftilities  (60). 
Ceolred  did  not  long  furvive  this  battle  ;  but  dying  A.  D. 
716,  was  fucceeded  by  Ethelbald,  who  was  next  heir  to 
the  crown.  The  fame  year  proved  fatal  to  Ofred,  the 
young  king  of  Northumberland,  who  was  then  flam, 
though  we  are  not  informed  in  what  manner,  or  by 
whom  (61).  Cenred,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  feized 
the  crown ;  of  which  he  kept  polTellion  only  two  years, 
and  was  then  fucceeded  by  Oiric,  the  fecond  fon  of  Ald- 
frid •,  who  performed  nothing  memorable ;  but  dying 
A.  D.  726,  left  his  kingdom  to  Ceolwlf,  who  was  bro- 
ther to  his  predeceilbr  Cenred,  and  patron  to  the  vene- 
rable hiftorianBede  (62). 
England  England  at  this  period  enjoyed  an  uncommon  degree 

enjoyed  of  tranquillity  for  feveral  years.  This'  iccms  to  have 
pence  for  Deen  0\ving  to  the  unfettlcd  itate  of  the  Northumbrian 
fome  year*.  jtj,1gfjom  .   -q  tlie  libidinous  difpofition  of  Ethelbald  king 

(5^)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  <;o.     Bedrc  Hift.  Ecdef.  1.  5.  c.  19. 

(  I       bid.  1.  5.  c.  (58)  Chron.  baxon.  p.  49. 

(59)    Id.  p.  50.      lien.  Hunt.  I.  a.. 

(•    J   Id.  ibid.     Chron.  Saxon  p.  <;'. 

(^,)  Bed  :  ,'ef.  1.5.  c.  (6:)  Id.  1.5.c.  %%• 
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of  Mercia,  which  engaged  him  in  other  purfuits  than  A.  D.  fioc, 
thofe  of  ambition ;  and  to  the  great  change  which  age  t0* 
had  produced  in  Ina  king  of  WefTex,  who  fpent  the  laic 
yeara  of  his  reign  in  the  beneficent  works  of  peace  ;  and 
at  laft  retired  to  Rome  A.  D.  728  (with  his  queen  Ethel- 
burga)  and  there  ended  his  days  in  a  monastery  (63). — 
Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  very  fhort  view  of 
the  chief  things  which  had  been  lately  tranfacted  in  the 
other  parts  of  Britain. 

The  unhappy  Britons,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  Hlftorv  of 
moft  valuable  part  of  their  country  by  the  Saxons,  itill  Wales. 
continued  to  fuffer  new  lofles,  and  to  be  confined  within 
narrower  and  narrower  bounds.  By  the  Welt-Saxon 
kings,  Kentwin  and  Ina,  they  were  deprived  of  all  the 
country  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Briftol  channel ;  and 
by  the  Northumbrian  princes,  thofe  of  Cumberland  and 
Galloway  were  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  great  fubjetlion. 
From  this  indeed  thefe  laft  obtained  a  temporary  relief 
by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Egfrid,  and  the  misfortunes 
which  thereby  came  upon  the  kingdom  of  Northumber- 
land :  but  this  relief  was  not  of  very  long  duration,  as 
we  fhall  prefently  obferve.  The  moft  powerful  prince 
among  the  Britons,  in  the  end  of  the  feventh  and  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  century,  was  named  Gerwint,  the 
fame  who  was  defeated  by  Ina  king  of  WeiTex  A.  D. 
710(64).  After  the  death  of  this  prince,  A.  D.  720, 
Roderic  Malwynoc,  a  defcendant  of  the  famous  Cad- 
wallon,  was  the  molt  confiderable  of  the  Britifh  princes, 
and  is  faid  (by  the  Welfh  hiftorians)  to  have  fought  many 
battles,  with  various  fuccefs,  againft  the  kings  of  Wef- 
fex  and  Mercia,  who  were  his  cotemporaries  (65). 

Eochol  Renneval,  or  Eugenius  IV.  king  of  Scots,  Hjfiory  of 
dying  A.  D.  687,  was  fucceeded  by  Ewen,  or  Eugenius  Scotland. 
V.  fon  of  Ferchar  the  Long.  On  this  occafion  the  mo- 
dern Scotch  hiftorians  have  again  departed  from  the  order 
of  iuccemon  in  the  moft  ancient  catalogues  of  the  kings 
of  Scots,  in  which  Arnchella'c,  or  Armkelleth,  is  intro- 
duced before  Ewen  (66).  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
agreed,  that  thefe  two  princes  reigned  from  A.  D.  687 
to  A.  D.  698,  and  had  feveral  fkirmifhes,  but  no  decifive 

(63)  W.  Malmf.  1.  1.  c.  z.  (64)  Ojron.  Saxon,  p.  50. 

(65)  Povvei's  Hill.  Wales,  p.  15. 

(66)  Innef,  Append.  No.  4,  5, 

battle, 
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A.  D.  600,  battle,  with  their  neighbours  the  Picls  (67).      On  the 
to  80 1.      death  of  his  immediate  predeceffor  Heatagan,  the  fon  of 

^'V-v^  Findan,  called  Eugenius  VI.  became  king  of  Scots,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  difputes  with  the  Picts  for  fome  time, 
by  marrying  Spondana,  daughter  to  their  king  (68). 
Fordun,  the  molt  ancient  of  the  Scotch  hiftorians,  gives 
an  excellent  character  of  this  prince ;  and  feems  to  have 
known  nothing  of  the  ftrange  improbable  tale,  of  hi3 
having  been  tried  by  his  nobles  for  the  murder  of  his 
queen,  which  is  fo  formally  related  by  more  modern 
writers  (69).  Murdoch,  the  fon  of  Armkelleth,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  uncle  Heatagan  A.  D.  715,  and  reigned  fif- 
teen years  in  the  moft  profound  peace  (70). 

Anuniver-      The  former  part  of  the  eighth  century  appears  to  have 

fal  peace  in  been  the  molt  peaceful  period  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of 
Britain  fince  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons.  At  that  time 
the  long  and  violent  dorms  which  had  agitated  all  the 
nations  inhabiting  this  ifland,  for  feveral  ages,  with  very 
little  intermimon,  fubfided  into  an  univerfal  calm,  which 
is  thus  deferibed  by  the  venerable  hiftorian  Bede,  in  the 
conclufion  of  his  moll  valuable  work :  "  At  this  time 
»'  the  Picts  are  in  a  ftate  of  friendfhip  with  the  Englifli, 
*_*  and  of  conformity  with  the  univerfal  church  in  truth 
i(  and  peace.  The  Scots  too,  contented  with  their  own 
"  territories,  are  forming  no  plots  againfr.  the  Englifli. 
"  Nay,  even  the  Britons  themfelves,  though  animated 
"  with  hereditary  hatred  againlt  the  Englifh,  and  at 
«'  variance  with  the  Catholic  church  about  the  time  of 
"  keeping  Eafter,  finding  themfelves  baffled  both  in 
««  their  civil  and  religious  contefts,  have  funk  into  a 
"  ftate  of  tranquillity,  fome  under  their  own  princes, 
'«  and  fome  under  the  dominion  of  the  Englifh.  This 
•*  is  the  prefent  ftate  of  all  the  nations  of  Britain  in  this 
"  vear  731.  What  will  be  the  confequence  of  this 
"  tranquillity,  which  hath  made  fo  many,  both  of  the 
"  nobility  and  common  people,  in  this  kingdom  of 
*'  Northumberland,  abandon  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  crowd 
"  into  monafleries,  time  alone  can  difcover  (71)." — 
With  extreme  regret,  we  muft  here  take  our  leave  of 
this  venerable  hiftorian,  who   hath  hitherto  been   our 

(^7)  Fordun.  1.  3.C.  43,  44.  ((><?)  Id.  c.  4^. 

(•9)   fV -m.  Hi(t.  Scot.  I.  9.  Buchan.  Scut.  HiU.  1.  5. 
\-joj  Foniun.  I.  3.  c.  45.  (71)  £edx  HHLEcdeC  1. 5.  c.  23. 

chief 
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chief  companion  and  guide  through  the  intricate  mazes  A.  D  6oo, 

of  the  Anglo-Saxon  hiitory. But  it    is  now  time  to     to  801. 

turn  our  attention  towards  the  fouth.  ^-v— 

Ina,  king  of   the  Weft-Saxons,  at  his  departure  for  n;ftorv  of 

Rome,  A.  D.  729,  left  his  throne  and  kingdom  to  Ethel-  Wefiex, 

hard,  brother  to  his  queen  Ethelburga,  and  a  prince  of  Mercia, 

the  royal  family ;  who  having  defeated  Ofwald,  another  f,"     J~" 
-1111  1  i  •         tnumuer- 

pnnce  ot  the  blood,  and  pretender  to  the  crown,  reign-  land. 

ed  in  profound  peace  to  the  time  of  his  death  A.  D. 
741  (72).  Ceolwlf  king  of  Northumberland  had  in  the 
mean  time  refigned  his  crown,  and  retired  into  the 
monaftery  of  Lindesfarne,  A.  D.  737,  and  was  fucceed- 
ed  by  his  coufin  Eadbert,  the  laft  king  of  the  Northum- 
brians who  made  any  confiderable  figure  (73).  He  de- 
fended the  fouthern  frontiers  of  his  kingdom  againft 
fome  attempts  of  Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia,  with  fpirit 
and  fuccefs,  and  reduced  the  Strath-Cluyd  Britons  to 
their  former  fubje£tion  (74).  This  great  prince,  after 
having  triumphed  over  all  his  enemies,  ami  gained  the 
love  and  admiration  of  his  fubjecls,  was  unfortunately 
feized  with  the  epidemic  madnefs  of  thofe  times,  re- 
figned his  crown  to  his  fon  Ofulf,  and  retired  into  a 
monaftery,  A.  D.  758  j  where  he  lived  to  fee  the  ruin 
which  this  unwarrantable  ftep  brought  upon  his  family 
and  country  (75).  Cuthred,  who  fucceeded  Ethelhard 
in  the  throne  of  Weflex,  had  an  unquiet  reign,  being 
almoft  continually  engaged  in  war,  either  againft  Ethel- 
bald  king  of  Mercia,  or,  in  conjunction  with  that  prince, 
againft  the  Britons  (76).  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign, 
his  fon  Cenric,  a  young  prince  of  great  courage,  was 
flain  in  a  military  tumult.  About  a  year  after  this  great 
misfortune,  he  defeated,  and  generoufly  pardoned,  Ethel- 
hun,  a  nobleman  of  an  ambitious  and  undaunted  fpirit, 
who  had  raifed  a  rebellion  j  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  reaped  the  reward  of  his  generofity.  For  his  great 
rival  Ethelbald,  having  collected  all  his  forces,  in  order 
to  decide  their  quarrel  by  one  great  blow,  the  two  mo- 
narchy met,  at  the  head  of  two  great  armies,  A.  D. 
752,  at  Burford,  where  a  long  and  bloody  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  Cuthred  obtained  the  victory,  chicfiv 

(72)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  53.  55.  (73)  Sim.  Dunelm.  c  \C. 

(74)  Id.c-  i8.     CoiitinuatL>  Eedar.         (75)  Sim.  Dunelm.  c.  '?. 
(76)  W.  Malmf.  1.  1.  c.  :.    Hen.  Hunt.  1.  4. 

br 
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A.  D.  Cjoo,  by  the  prodigies  of  valour  performed  by  the  grateful 
to  801.  Ethelhun.  This  nobleman,  after  killing  great  numbers  of 
*  the  Mercian  foldiers,  encountered  Ethelbald,  and  oblig- 
ed him  to  fly,  in  which  he  was  foon  followed  by  his 
whole  army  (77).  Cuthred  did  not  very  long  furvive 
this  victory,  and  another  which  he  obtained  over  the 
Britons*,  but  dying  A.  D.  754,  was  fucceeded  by  his 
coufin  Segebert ;  who  by  his  folly,  pride,  and  cruelty, 
foon  forfeited  the  efteem,  and  incurred  the  hatred  of  his 
fubjecls  ;  who,  A.  D.  755,  rebelled  againft  him,  and 
drove  him  from  his  throne  and  country.  The  worthlefs 
and  wretched  Segebert,  being  forfaken  by  all  the  world, 
took  fhelter  in  the  great  foreft  of  Anderida  ;  where  he 
was  difcovered,  and  put  to  death  by  a  fwine-herd  (78). 
Cynewlf,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  who  had  headed 
the  infurrection  againft  Segebert,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
throne  of  Wefl'ex  (79).  About  the  fame  time,  Ethelbald, 
king  of  Mercia,  after  a  long  reign  of  forty-one  years, 
was  killed  in  battle  at  Seckington  in  Warwickfhire  (80). 
Beornred,  who  fucceeded  him,  appears  to  have  been  an 
ufurper,  and  probably  a  commander  of  the  army  which 
defeated  and  Hew  him.  If  this  was  really  the  cafe,  he 
had  no  great  reafon  to  rejoice  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  am- 
bitious fchemes;  for  before  the  end  of  the  year  75  c,  he 
was  dethroned,  and  expelled,  by  a  general  infurrcciioii 
of  the  nobility  and  people  of  Mercia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Offa,  a  brave  young  prince  of  the  royal  family, 
who  was  by  univerfal  confent  raifed  to  the  throne  (81). 

Continued.  QiTa  Was  by  far  the  greateft  and  molt  powerful  prince 
that  ever  filled  the  tin-one  of  Mercia,  and  railed  that 
kingdom  to  a  degree  of  greatnefs  and  profperity,  which 
feemed  to  threaten  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  heptar- 
chy with  fubjeotion.  His  firft  attempt  vira's  againlt  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland;  from  which  he  difmem- 
bered  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  it  to  his 

own  dominions  (82).  The  kings  of  Kent  had  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  been  in  a  ftate  of  dependence,  fometimes 
on  the  kings  of  We  flex,  and  fometi  hofe  of  Mer- 

cia.    Offa  invaded  that  little  king-:  .).  774;  ;md 

having  obtained  a  great  victory  at  Otford,  reduced  it  to 

Hen.  Hunt.  J.  4.        (78)  Id  ibid.        Chron.  Saxon,  p. $6. 
Id.  ibid.  (80)  Chron.  Saion.  p,  <;o. 

(*i)  Ed.  ibid.    W.  Malnjf.  l.i.  o.  4,    fogulph.  Hilt.  Gtoj 
,  Brompton,  p.  776. 
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a  (late   of  fubjection    to    his    authority  (83).     Cynewlf  A.  D.  600, 
king   of  WefTex  obferving  thefe  fuccelfes  of  his   mod     to  ^or- 
powerful  rival  with  a  jealous  eye,   raifed  a  great  army  «"■■—•' 

with  a  defign  to  obftrucl:  his  progrefs  ;  but  was  defeated 
by  OfFa  at  Benfington  in  Oxfordshire,  A.  D.  775  (84); 
After  this  victory,  OfFa  enlarged  his  dominions  on  that 
fide,  by  the  reduction  of  the  counties  of  Oxford  and 
Gloucefter,  which  had  long  made  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  WefTex.  The  Britons  feem  to  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  war  between  the  two  greateft  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
princes,  arid  made  incurfions  into  both  their  territories  ; 
which  brought  about  a  peace  between  them,  and  the 
union  of  their  arms  againft  their  common  enemy.  The 
unhappy  Britons,  unable  to  refill  two  fuch  powerful 
adverfaries,  were  every  where  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
take  fhelter  among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  abandoning 
all  the  low  countries  to  the  conquerors  (85).  To  fecure 
his  acquifitions  on  that  fide,  Offa  commanded  a  broad 
and  deep  ditch  to  be  made  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Wye  on  the  fouth,  to  the  river  Dee  in  Flintfhire  on 
the  north  ;  of  which  fome  veftiges  are  ftill  vifible  (86). 
Cynewlf  king  of  WeiFex,  after  he  had  reigned  twenty- 
nine  years,  was  furprifed  and  (lain,  A.  D.  784,  byCyne- 
heard,  a  pretender  to  his  crown,  at  Merton  in  Surry, 
whither  he  had  gone  with  a  few  attendants  to  pay  a  pri- 
vate vifitto  a  lady.  But  Cyneheard  (who  was  brother  to 
the  wicked  and  unfortunate  Segebert)  did  not  reap  that 
advantage  from  this  achievement  which  he  expected  ; 
for  the  nobility  and  people  of  the  country  having  heard 
of  the  (laughter  of  their  king,  flew  to  arms,  and  cut  him 
and  all  his  followers  in  pieces  (87).  Upon  this  Brihtric, 
a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  mounted  the  throne  of 
WefTex  ;  though  Egbert,  defcended  from  Ingeld,  bro- 
ther to  king  Ina,  had  a  preferable  title  (88). 

The  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  which  in  the  reign  Hiftory  of 
of  Eadbert  had  been  the  largeft  and  moft  flourifhing  ftate  Northum- 
in  Britain,  after  the  retreat  of  that  prince  from  the  world  D2rlana* 
became  a  fcene  of  inceffant  broils,  and  frequent  revolu- 

(8;)  Brompton,  p.  776.     Hen.  Hunt.  I.  4. 

(84.)   Hen.  Hunt.  1.  4.     Chrcm.  S.'xon.  p.  6r. 

(85)  Hen.  Hunt.  1  4.     Powel's  Hiti.  Wales,  p. 19. 

{3'  )   Id.  ibid.     Speed's  Chron.  p.  344. 

(87)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  57.  63. 

(Sf)  W.  Malmf.  1.  i.e.  2.    1.  2.  c.  1. 
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A.  D.600,  tions,  which  at  length  ended  in  a  total  anarchy  and  con- 
to  801.     fufion,     Ofulf,  the  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  Eadbert,  was 
V^-v-""-'  killed  by  his  own  domeftics,    July  4,  A.  D.   759  ;  and 
Ethelwold,  the  fon  of  Moll,  a  nobleman  who  feems  not 
to  have  been  related  to  the  royal  family,  advanced  to  the 
throne  by  the  favour  of  the  people  (89).     Ofwin,  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  attempted  to  pull  him  down  from  this  ele- 
vation, but  was  defeated  and  flain  atEklem  near  Melrofs ; 
though  Ethelwold  was,  not  long  after,  A.  D.  765,  oblig- 
ed to  refign  his  crown   in  favour  of  Alehred,  the  fon  of 
Ofulf;  who  was  in  his  turn  expelled,  A.  D.    774,  by 
Ethelred,  the  fon  of  Ethelwold  (90).     This  ufurper  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  precarious  dignity,  being  driven  out, 
A.  D     779,  by  Elfwold,  the   brother  of  Alehred  (91). 
The  juft  title,  and  many  virtues  of  this  prince,  could  not 
preferve  him  from  the  fate  of  his  predeceffors ;  for  he 
was  barbaroufly   murdered  A.  D.    788,  by  one  of  his 
own  generals,  and  fucceeded  by  his  nephew  Ofred,  the 
fon  of  Alehred  (92).     Ofred  had  hardly  been  feated  one 
year  in  this  tottering  throne,  when  he  was  pulled  down 
and  thruft  into  a  menafteryby  the  nobility,  who  recalled 
Ethelred,  who  had  been  expelled  about  ten  years  be- 
fore (93).      Ethelred    took  every   poffible  precaution  to 
preferve  himfelf  from  a  fecond  expuJfon.     He    put  to 
death  Eardulf,  a  powerful  nobleman,  whofe  clefigns  he 
fufpecled;  and  having  got  the  two  young  princes,   Elf 
and  Elfwene,  the    fons  of  the  late  king  Elfwold,  into 
his  hands,  he   murdered    them   both  (94).     Ofred  alio, 
his  predeceflbr,  being  taken  prifoner  in  an  attempt  he 
made  to  recover  Ins  crown,  ihared   the' fame  fate  (95}. 
Still  further  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  all  his  enemies,  he 
married  Elfleda,  daughter  of  Offa,  the  powerful  king  of 
Mereia.     But  all  thefe  precautions  proved  in  vain  :  for 
he  was  murdered  by  his  own  fubjedts  about  four  years 
af:er  his  reiteration,  A.  D.  794  (96s-  Solor.ga  fuCceffion 
of  fudden  and  fanguinary  revolutions  (of  winch  there  is 
hardly  a  parallel    to  be  found  in  hhtory)  ftruck  terror 
into  the  boldeft  and  moft  ambitious  hearts,-  and  deterred' 

(°o)  S'm.  Dunelin.  c.  19.     Chron.  Saxor>.  p.  ^9. 

.  61. 

ft.!)  on.  d  -  Maiirof.  ad  A   ' 

<c,j)  Chron.  tl..  I  7P9. 

ifi)  Id.  ibid. 
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them  from  afpiring  to  fuch  a  dangerous  dignity.     This  A.D.  600, 
occafioned,  if  we  may  believe  William  of  Malmfbury,      to  8o1- 
a  total  diffblution  of  government  in  Northumberland  for  ^^"^'^ 
more  than  thirty  years ;  which  rendered  the  people  of 
hat  country  unhappy  at  home,  and  odious,  and  contemp- 
ble  among  other  nations  (97).     "  Charles  the  Great 
(fays  Alcwinus,  in  a  letter  preferved  by  Malmfbury) 
is  fo  enraged  againft  the  people  of  Northumberland, 
that  he  calls  them  a  perfidious  and  perverfe  people, 
the  murderers  of  their  own  princes,  and  worfe  than 
heathens  ;  and  if  I,  who  am  a  native  cf  that  country, 
had  not  interceded  for  them,  he  would  have    done 
them  all  the  mifchief  in  his  power  (98)." 
OfTa    king  of  Mercia,  not  contented  with  all  the  ad-  Wicked 
ditions  which  he    had  made  to  his  dominions  by  the  a^'.011  °f 
force  of  arms,  increafed  them  dill  further,  by  an  acl:  of  of:  ^e„;a^ 
the  mod    horrid  treachery    and  cruelty,    towards   the 
concluiion  of  his  reign,  A.  D.   792.     Though  the  kings 
of  the  Eaft-Angles,  who  had  never  been  powerful,  had 
long  been  in  a  ftate  of  dependence  on  the  Mercian  rao- 
narchs  ;  yet  they  ftiil  continued  to  enjoy  the  title,  and 
many  of  the  prerogatives  of  royalty.     Ethelred,  who  at 
this  time  governed  that  fmail   ftate,  was  a  young  prince 
of  the  moil  amiable   perfon  and  character,  beloved  by 
his  fubjeels?  and  efteemed  by  all  the    world.     By  the 
advice  of  his  council,  he  made  propofals  of  marriage  to 
Althrida,    daughter  of    OfFa ;    which    were   favourably 
received,  and  he  was  invited  to    the   court  of  Mercia  to 
conclude  the  match.     When  he   arrived  there,  attended 
by   the  chief  nobility   of  his   kingdom,    he  was  bafely 
murdered,  and  his  dominions  annexed  to  thofe  of  Mer- 
cia (99).     OfFa  did  not  long  furvive  this  inhuman  deed, 
for  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  fome   atonement  by 
an  expensive  journey  to  Rome,  and  many  liberal  donati- 
ons to  the  church.     He  died  A.  D.   794,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fon   Egfrith;  who  died   in  leis  than  five 
months  after  his  father  (100).      This  made  room  for 
Kenwlf,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family,    who  is  greatly 
celebrated  by  our  mbnkifh  hiftorians  for  his   valcur  and 
religion.     He  was  the  laft  of  the  kings  of  Mercia  who 
made  a  confiderable  figure.     For  after  his  death,  which 

(07)  W.  Malmf.  I.  c.  i.  3.  (98)  Id,  ibid. 

(99)  Chro'n.  Saxon,  p.  65.     W.  Maimf.  1.  i.e.  4. 

(100)  VV.  Malmf.  1.  i.e.  5. 
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A.  D.  600,  happened  A.  D.  819,    that    kingdom  became  a    fcene 
to  801.     of  almoft  annual  revolutions,    which  foon    brought  on 

*"■"— >/•"•■-'  its  ruin  (101). 

Hiftorv  cf      Brihtric,  who  became  king  of  We  flex   on  the  murder 

Weffex.  of  Cynewlf,  A.  D.  784,  being  confcious  that  his  title 
was  difputable,  took  every  precaution  he  could  think  of 
to  fecure  the  pofleffion  of  his  throne.  With  tins  view 
he  married  Eadburga,  daughter  to  Offa  king  of  Men  i  >, 
who  was  by  far  the   m'oft  powerful  prince  n  in 

thofe  times  (102).  With  the  fame  view,  he  endeavour- 
ed, by  various  means,  to  get  Egbert,  his  dangerous 
competitor,  into  his  hands ;  which  obliged  that  young 
prince  to  abandon  his  country,  and  take  fhelter  in  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Great;  by  whom  he  was  kindly 
received  and  effectually  protected.  In  the  court  and  ar- 
mies of  that  renowned  prince,  Egbert  acquired  thofe  ac- 
ebmpliihmerits  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
g^eathefsi  and  rendered  him  the  greateft  politician  and 
general  of  the  age  in  winch  lie  lived  (103).  Brihtric 
was  very  unhappy  in  his  marriage  with  Eadburga,  who 
was  wanton,  cruel*  arid  perfidious,  and  ftuck  at  nothi 
to  accompli!!;  the  deftruotion  of  thofe  who  had  incurred 
her  difpleafure.  Amonglt  others  fhe  had  conceived  an 
implacable  ariimofity  a£aihft  a  young  nobleman  (who 
was  a  favourite  of  her  hufband),  and  refolved  upon  his 
death.  For  this  purpofe,  fhe  prepared  a  cup  of  poifon  ; 
of  which  Brihtric  having  inadvertently  tailed,  loft  his 
life,  at  the  fame  time,  and  by  means,  with  his 

favourite,  A.  D.  800(104).  Upon  this  event  the  no- 
bility of  Weflex  recalled  Egbert  from  his  exile,  and 
placed  him,  amidft  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  throne  of  his  anceitors;  which  he  filled  with 
great  dignity  thirty-fix  years,  and  became  the  firir.  mo- 
narch of  theEnglifh  nation,  by  thofe  il  we  (hall 
trace  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  fe&ion. —  In  the  mean 
time  it  may  be  proper  to  bring  down  the  hiftory  of 
Wales  and  North-Britain,  from  where  we  left  it,  to 
p  :riod. 

(iot.)W.  M  1.  c   5.       (10?)  Ch  on.  Saxon,  p.  64, 

(103)  W.  Malmf..l.  2.c.  1. 

(104)  R.  Hove  |  1  lor. 

The 
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The  Britons  to  the  fouth  of  the  Briftol  channel  had  A.  D.600, 
been  in  a  kind  of  fubjecfion  to  the  Weft-Saxon  kings,  tu8u<- 
from  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  though  V-^V>^ 
their  own  chieftains  ftill  retained  fome  degree  of  autho-  (,'.  ,oiy 
rity,  till  they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  fubjecds 
by  Egbert.  Thofe  who  lived  between  the  Briftol  chan- 
nel and  the  river  Dee  were  expelled  from  the  low  coun- 
tries, by  Ofrakirig  of  Mercia,  and  confined  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales  ;  where  they  were  governed  by  feveral 
petty  princes,  who,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe 
times,  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  kings  (105). 
The  moil  confiderable  of  thefe  princes  were  Caradoc 
king  of  North  Wales,  and  Conan  Tendaethwy  king  of 
South  Wales,  who  flourifhed  in  the  eighth  century  ( 1 06). 
The  Cumbrian  and  Strathcluyd  Britons,  who  lived  along 
the  weft  coafts,  from  the  river  Dee  to  the  frith  of  Clyde, 
were  in  fubjection  to  the  Northumbrian  princes  during 
the  flourifhmg  ftate  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  upon  its  de- 
cline, they  recovered  their  liberty ;  which  they  did  not 
long  enjoy,  the  one  half  of  them  being  reduced  to  the 
fame  ftate  of  fubjecdion  by  the  Scots  and  Picds,  and  the 
other  half  by  Egbert  (107). 

Before  we  leave  the  fouth,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  take  Fir  ft  ap- 
notice,  that  the  fouth  and  eaft  coafts  of  Britain  began  to  pea  ranee 
be  infefted  by  new  and  ftrange  enemies  towards  the  end  ?f the 
of  the  eighth  century.     Thefe  were  the  Norwegian  and  the    coifts 
Danifli  pirates,  who  made  a  very  diftinguilhed  figure  in  of  Britain, 
the  hiftory  of  Em-ope    for    mere    than  two    centuries. 
The  firft    appearance  of  thefe  ferocious  and  deftrutlive 
rovers  was  on  the  coaft  of  Weilex,  A.  D.   7S7,  where 
they   murdered  one  of    the  king's   officers,  who  went 
amongft  them  without  fear  or  fufpicion,  to  inquire  who 
they  were,  and   whence  they  came  (108).     About    fix 
years  after,  another  crew  of  thefe  pirates  (for  as  yet  they 
deferved   no  other  name)  landed  on  the  coaft  of  North- 
umberland, killed    many  of  the   inhabitants,  and  plun- 
dered the  famous  monaftery   of  Eindesfame,  or  Holy- 
liland  (109).      The  very  next    year,    another    fleet  of 
thefe  rovers  appeared  upon   the    fame  coafts,  and  plun- 
dered the  monaftery  of  Weremouthj  but  a  ftorm  arifing, 

(105)  Powel's  Hiit.  Wales,  p.  19,  20.  0c£)  Id.  ibid. 

(107)  Innes,  v.  1.  p.  1 6 1. 

(10S)  Chron. Saxon,  p.  64.     Hen.  Hunt.  I.  4. 

(109)  Id.-  ibid. 
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A.  D.  600,  feveral  of  their  mips  were  wrecked,  many  of  themfelves 
to  801.     drowned,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  taken  pri- 

^~~v~*—'  foners,  and  beheaded  on  the  fhore,  by  the  country-peo- 
ple (no).  This  difafter  deterred  them  for  fome  time 
from  making  any  attempts  upon  the  Britifh  coafts. 

Hiftory  of      On    tns    death    of  Murdoch   king   of   Scots,    A.  D. 

Scotland.  730,  his  fon  Ewen  mounted  the  throne,  and  reigned 
three  years,  according  to  the  two  mod  ancient  catalogues 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland  ( 1 1 1 ).  But  our  later  hiftori- 
sns  change  the  order  of  fucceffion,  and  introduce 
Ethfine,  or  Eth  the  White,  immediately  after  Murdoch. 
They  differ  too  from  the  catalogues  concerning  the  fa- 
ther of  Ethfine,  who,  according  to  them,  was  Heata- 
gan,  or  Eugene  VI.  who  died  A.  D.  715  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  catalogueSj  Eochol  Crooked-nofe,  or  Eugene 
IV.  who  died  A.  D.  687  (112).  But  in  whatever  or- 
der thefe  two  princes  reigned,  we  know  very  little  with 
certainty  of  their  tranfaclions.  Fergus,  the  fon  of 
Ethfine,  mourned  the  throne  of  Scotland  A.  D.  763  5 
but  being  a  profligate  and  libidinous  prince,  he  was 
murdered  by  his  queen,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign  (113).  Oengus  king  of  the  Picl:s,  who 
reigned,  over  that  nation  from  A.  D.  730  to  A.  D. 
761,  is  reprefented,  by  the  anonymous  continuator  of 
Bede's  hiitory,  to  have  been  a  cruel  and  fanguinary  ty- 
rant, from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  reign  (114). 
Selvac,  the  fon  of  Ewen,  fucceeded  Fergus  II.  in  the 
throne  of  Scotland  A.  D.  766.  What  credit  is  due  to 
the  llory  told  by  Boethius  and  Buchanan,  concerning  a 
rebellion  raifed  againft  this  prince  by  one  Donald  Bane, 
Who,  afluming  the  title  of  K'.ng  of  the  IJks,  invaded  the 
continent  of  Scotland,  where  lie  was  defeated  and  flam, 
it  is- difficult  to  determine  (115)-  Selvac  dying  A.  D. 
7S7,  was  fucceeded  by  Eochol,  the  fon  of  Ethfine,  who 
is  named  Avhahss  by  the  later  Scotch  hiftorians*  From 
the  fall  of  the  Reman  empire  to  this  periods  the  Bri- 
tifh  princes feem  to  have  had  little  or  ne  cormeclion  or 
intercourle  with  'hofe  oh  the  continent.  But  Charle- 
magne king  of  1  .  vvn%i  by  1;1S  great  policy  and 
many  victories,  revived  the  Wettern  empire,  began  to 
from   alliances  with  foreign  princes,    and  particularly 

(11c)  Chrrm.  F.-.x in.  p.   64.    Hen.  Hunt.  F, 4, 

(111)  Innes,  Append.  No.  4,  5. 

(112)  Id.  ibid.  1  !.  3.  0  46. 

(113)  Fordun,  1.  •-  c.4^.  (114)  Bed.e  Ilift.  Ecclef.  p.  224. 
'(115)  Bvitt.  I.  y.    Buctun.  1.  5. 
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with  fome  of  the  Britifh  kings.  That  this  illuftrious  prince  A.  D.  600, 
kept  up  a  friendly  correfpondence,  and  entered  into  a  to  8o'- 
treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce,  with  Offa  king  of  Mer-  ^^V*v^ 
cia,  we  have  the  moil  undoubted  evidence  (116).  It  is 
alfo  certain,  that  there  fubfifted  a  friendly  intercourfe, 
by  letters  and  mefiengers  between  that  great  prince  and 
the  kings  of  Scots,  his  cotemporaries ;  but  whether 
that  intercourfe  amounted  to  a  formal  alliance,  as  fome 
French  and  Scotch  hiitorians  have  affirmed  (117),  may 
be  juftly  doubted.  Achaius  married  Ferguiiana,  fifter 
to  Hungus  king  of  the  PicTs  ;  by  whom  he  had  a  fon, 
named  Alpine,  who  became  heir  to  the  Pi£tifh  crown, 
on  the  failure  of  the  male  line  of  that  royal  family  ( 1 18), 
Though  Achaius  furvived  the  period  of  this  fe£tion,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  mention  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  thirty  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  819. 
Though  the  Piclifh  monarchy  appears  to  have  been 
in  a  flourifhhig  ftate  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, the  particulars  of  its  hiftory  which  have  been  pre-, 
ferved  are  fo  few,  that  they  cannot  be  formed  into  any 
thing  like  a  continued  narration. 


SECTION    III. 


*Th;  civil  and  military  hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the 
accejfton  of  Egbert,  the  firfl  monarch  of  England,  A.  D. 
801,  to  the  accejfton  of  Edward  the  Elder,    A.  D.   901. 

iHOUGH  Brihtrie  king   cf  Weflex   died  A.  D.       D      * 
800,  it   was  not  till  the  year   after   that   his  fuccefTor     J0901.  ' 
Egbert  arrived  from  the  continent,  and   took  poffeilion  .^-  y  -*_j 
of  the  vacant  throne.     At  that  period  all  the  other  king-  State  of 
doms  of  the  Heptarchy  were  in  a  dependent  or  unfettled  England 
ftate.     The  little  kingdom  of  Suffex  had  been  fome  time  atrrthe  ac<T 

-itt     t-  11  r        1         t^     n  Ctrl  lion     01 

before  annexed  to  Weilex,  and  that  or    the  ILait- Angles  Egbert, 

to  Mercia  •,  and  the  petty  kings  of  Kent  and  Ellex  were  and   the 

eonquefts 

(u6)  W.  Malfm.  1.  i.  c4.  p^'ce. 

(117)  See    Fordun,  1.  3.  c.  48.  Buchan.   I".  5.   M«e  ay    Kilt.  ! 
Prancl.  9.  p.  412.  Eginhard  Vit.  Car.  Mag.  I.  16.  p.  -,q. 

(118)  Boet.  I.  10. 
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tributaries  to  the  Mercian  monarchs.  The  two  remain- 
ing kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland,  though 
naturally  powerful,  were  greatly  weakened  by  the  un- 
fettled  itate  of  their  government,  and  contefts  about  the 
fucceflion.  Thefe  circumftances  afforded  Egbert,  who 
was  a  wife  and  valiant  prince,  at  the  head  of  an  united 
people,  a  very  fair  profpect"  of  enlarging  his  dominions, 
and  extending  his  authority.  This  prince,  however, 
fpent  the  fir  it  years  of  his  reign  in  gaining  the  affecti- 
ons, by  promoting  the  profperity,  of  his  fubjedts,  and  in 
reducing  the  Britiih  chieftains  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
to  an  entire  fubjedtion  to  his  government  (1).  Nor 
was  he  at  laft  the  aggreffor  in  thofe  wars  which  termi- 
nated in  the  reduction  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy to  his  obedience.  For  Bernulf,  who  had  ufurped 
the  throne  of  Mercia,  envying  his  profperity,  and  dread- 
ing his  power,  invaded  Weffex  with  all  his  forces, 
A.  D.  823.  Egbert  meeting  this  bold  invader  at  Ellcndun 
(now  Wilton,)  defeated  him  with  iuch  prodigious  {laugh- 
ter, that  the  river  is  fnid  to  have  been  difcoloured  with 
the  blood,  and  choaked  up  with  the  carcafes  of  the 
Mercians  who  fell  in  that  battle  (2).  This  vidtory  was 
fo  decifive,  that  Egbert  met  with  little  further  opposition 
in  the  conqueft  of  Mercia  and  its  dependencies.  The 
two  tributary  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Effex  fubmitted, 
without  much  refiftance,  to  his  fon  Ethelwolf,  who 
marched  into  thofe  parts  at  the  head  of  a  detachment ; 
and  the  Eaft-Angles,  throwing  off  the  Mercian  yoke, 
which  they  had  borne  for  fome  time  with  great  impati- 
ence, put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  Egbert- 
This  revolt  of  the  Eaft-Angles  completed  the  ruin  of 
the  Mercian  affairs,  as  both  Bernulf,  and  his  fucceffor 
Ludecan,  kings  of  Mercia,  loft  their  lives  in  attempt- 
ing to  reduce  them  (3).  Wiglaf,  who  fucceeded  J  Aide- 
can,  was  foon  obliged  to  abandon  his  throne,  and  con- 
ceal himfelf  in  a  cell  at  Croyland  to  prevent  his 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror  (4).  Upon  the 
retreat  of  this  prince,  all  oppofition  ceafed,  and  Egbert 
beheld  himfelf  fole  monarch  of  all  England  to  the  fouth 
of  the  Humber,  about  four  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  rl,L-  v 

Though  this  furprifing  fuccefs  probably  exceeded  the 
expectations,  it  did  not  fatisfy  the   ambition,  of  Egbert, 


(   )  Chron.  S  ix<>n.  p.  69.  (    I 

(5)   lien.  Hum.  1.  4.  (t) 


'  len,  Hunt.  I.  4. 
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"who  paffed  the  Humber  with  his  army,  in  order  to  add  A.  D.  «or, 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  to  his  other  eonquefts.     to  9°'- 
This  kingdom  was  at  that  time  in  fuch  an  unfettled  and  ^—^v"^ 
diitracted  (late,  that  it  was  in  no  condition   to   refift  lb 
powerful   an    invader ;  and  therefore  its  chief  nobility 
met  him  at  Dore  in   Yorkfhire,  made  their  fubmiffion, 
and  acknowledged  him    for  their  ibvereign   (5).     Thus 
was  the  reduction  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy 
under  one  monarch  completed   A.  D.  827,  about  three 
hundred  and  feventy-eight  years  after  the  firft  arrival  of 
the  Saxons  in  this  iiland  (6). 

Egbert  poffefled  the  art  of  fecuring,  as  well  as  of.Wiglaf 
makinp  eonquefts.     That  he  might  not  too  much   exaf-  king    °* 

■  i  IVtercW  re— 

perate  the  Mercians,  who  were  a  numerous  and  power-  jior  d'and 
ful  people,  by  taking  from  them  at  once  every  ihadow  made'  tri- 
of  their  former  independency,  he  reitored  their  late  fo-  burary    by 
vereign  Wiglaf  to  the  title  of  king  ;  but  obliged  him  to    s  ert* 
pay  tribute,  and  hold  his  kingdom  of  him  as  his  fuperior 
lord    (7).     This   moderation  feems  to  have  been  very 
pleafing,  both  to  the  Mercians   and  their  prince,  as  we 
hear  of  no  atttempts  they  made  to  fhake  off  a  yoke  which 
was  made  lb  eafy. 

Egbert,  obferving  his  own  hereditary  kingdom,  and  Egbert's 
all  his  late  acquiiitions,  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity,  began  ^^w^yj, 
to  think  of  new  eonquefts.  With  this  view,  he  marched  andDanes. 
his  army  into  North  W-.ies,  over-ran  the  whole  country 
as  far  as  Snowdon,  and  would  probably  have  added  it  to 
his  other  dominions,  if  he  had  not  been  called  away  to 
encounter  more  formidable  enemies  (8).  Thefe  were 
the  Danes  ;  who,  after  a  recefs  of  more  than  forty  years, 
began  again  to  infeft  the  coaits  of  Britain,  A.  D.  832, 
when  they  plundered  the  ifle  of  Shepey.  The  very  next 
year  they  returned,  with  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  ihips, 
and  landed  at  Charmouth  in  Dorfetfhire  ;  near  to  which 
place  a  battle  was  fought  between  them  and  the  Englifh, 
with  great  flaughter  on  both  fides,  but  without  much 
reafon  to  boaft  of  victory  on  either  (9).  About  two 
years  after,  thefe  teafing  plunderers  came  again  with  a 
ttjlj  greater  licet  and  army  ;  and  landing  in  Cornwall, 
prevailed  upon  the  Britons  of  that  country  to  revolt,  and 
join  them.     Egbert,  not  difmayed  at  this  junction,  en- 

(5)  Chro'i.  Saxon,  p.  71. 

(6)  W,  Malraf.  1.  2.  c.  1.   Hen.  Hunt.  1.  4. 

(7)  Lliron.  Saxon,  p.  72.     Ingulf.  Hilt. 

(8)  Chron,  Saxon,  p.  72.  Ken.  Hunt,  1.  4.  (9)  Id.  ibid. 
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,  gaged  and  defeated  the  combined  army  of  the  Danes 
and  Britons,  at  Hengfdown-hill,  with  prodigious  (laugh- 
ter. This  was  the  laft  glorious  action  of  the  life  of  that 
great  prince,  and  firft  Englifh  monarch,  who  died 
A.D.  836  (10). 
Acccihon  Egbert  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ethelwolf;  who,  in 
ef  Ethel-  the  very  firft  year  of  his  reign,  gave  the  government  of 
wolf.  Kent,  Sufiex,  and  Efiex,  to  his  eldeft  fon  Athelftan, 
with  the  title  of  king  (1 1).  The  unwelcome  vifits  of  the 
Danes  now  became  annual,  or  even  more  frequent ;  and 
the  hiftory  of  England  for  feveral  years  confifts  of  nothing 
but  dry  details  of  the  defcents  of  thefe  deftruclive  ro- 
vers on  different  parts  of  the  coait:;,  and  of  their  battles 
with  the  inhabitants.  The  moft  considerable  of  thefe 
battles  was  that  which  was  fought  at  Okeley  in  Surrey, 
A.  D.  851,  between  Ethelwolf,  aflifted  by  his  fon 
Ethelbald,  and  a  great  army  of  Dane's,  who  had  landed 
from  a  fleet  of  350  fail,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames, 
and  had  taken  and  plundered  the  cities  of  Canterbury 
and  London  in  their  march.  In  this  action,  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  bloodieft  that  ever  had  been  fought 
in  England,  the  Englifh  obtained  a  great  victory  (12). 
But  notwithftanding  this,  and  two  ether  victories  which 
they  obtained  that  fame  year,  one  by  land  at  Wanbury 
in  Dorfetmire,  the  other  by  fea  near  Sandwich,  a  party 
of  Danes  took  poficiuon  of  trie  ifle  of  Thancr,  where 
they  continued  feveral  years,  which  was  the  firft  attempt 
they  made  to  fettle  in  England  (13).  The  people  of 
North  Wales,  obferving  how  much  the  Englifh  were 
harrafled  by  the  frequent  depredations  of  the  Danes, 
and  imagining  that  this  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
revenging  the  injuries  which  they  had  received  from 
beit,  invaded  Merck,  A.  D.  853,  with  a  very  nume- 
rous army;  which  oblige^  Burthred,  the  tribu; 
of  that  coanry,  to  implore  the  affiftance  of  Ethelv.  , 
who  was  his  father-in-law,  as  well  as  his  fove&eign  lord. 
Upon  this  Etbclwolf  marched  an  army  into  Mercia,  ex- 
pelled the  WcUh,  and  purfued  them  into  their  own 
country  (14"). 
EthM-  This  was  the  laft  military  exploit  of  Ethelwolf ;  who, 

the  year  after,  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  where  lie  fl 
v  r'°_  about  ten  months  in  the  fuperftitiou  ns  of  thole 

■ 

death.  (10)  Chron.  Saxon,  t'-  »3<   (n)  M..  ibid,    (ta)  Hen.  Hu*t.  1.  5. 

I15J  Id.  ibid.  Ch.on.  S.iXvp.  t>.  76.  (14)  Id.  ibid. 
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times,  and  in  acts  of  liberality  to  the  pope  and  cler-  A.  D.  801, 
gy;  which  made  him  a  very  welcome  gueit,  and  pro-  to  sm- 
eared him  all  the  frivolous  unexpenfive  honours  his  '"^v*^* 
heart  could  wifli  •,  and  amongfl  others  the  papal  unction 
of  his  young-eft  fon  Alfred,  who  was  with  him  in  that 
city  (15).  In  his  return  to  England,  through  France,  he 
married  the  princeis  Judith,  daughter  to  Charles  the 
Bald.  On  his  arrival  in  his  own  dominions,  he  met 
with  a  very  unexpected  difficulty*  His  eii.lt  fiirviviag 
fon  Ethelbald,  having  his  impatient  ambition  encourag- 
ed by  fome  evil  counfellors,  had  refoived  to  prevent  his 
father's  rcfuming  the  reins  of  government,  and  had 
formed  a  very  powerful  party  to  affift  him  in  executing 
that  refoiuticn.  But  tins  unnatural  quarrel  was  happily- 
terminated  without  blood,  by  the  mo  deration  of  Ethel- 
wolf,  who  confented  that  his  fon  fhould  i-etain  the  king- 
dom of  Yv'elVex,  and  contented  himfelf  with  his  other  do- 
' minions  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  only 
two  years  (16). 

Ethelwolf,  at   his  death,  A.  D.  857,  left  four  fons,  T!ia  w;,rs 
named  Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,    Mthered,  and  Alfred*     By  j£,jf  hcl~ 
his  will  he  divided  his  dominions  between  the  two  cldeil,  Kthelbert, 
afligning   the    weftern    parts,    as   molt  honourable,    to  indEtljer* 
Etheibald,  and  the  eaftern  to  Ethelbert  (17).     The  firit  eJ' 
of  thefe  was    a   very  profligate   prince,  and    gave  great 
fcandal  by  marrying  his  father's  widow   (18).     At  his 
death,  which  happened  A.  D.  860,  his  brother  Ethel- 
bert fucceeded  to  his  dominions,  and  thereby  became  the 
fovereign  of  all  England.     His  reign  was  alio  lhort ;  and 
during  the  courfe  of  it  the  coa its  were  inceflantly  infefted 
by  the  Danes.     He   was  fucceeded,  A.  D.  865,  by  his 
next  brother  Ethered  ;  who,  though  a  good   prince,  and 
affifted  by  his  heroic  brother  Alfred,  hardly  enjoyed  one 
moment's  tranquillity    during    his    whole  reign.     The 
Danes,  no  longer  contented  with  making   defultorv  de- 
fcents  upon  the  coaits,  came  over  in    great  multitudes, 
under  more  honourable  leaders,  penetrated  further  into 
the  country,  and  attempted  to  make  conquests.    A  great 
army  of  thefe  adventurers  landed  A.  D.  860,  among  the 
Eaft- Angles ;    who,  to  preferve  themfelves  from  imme- 
diate deftruclion,  gave    them  winter-quarters,  and  fur- 

(15)  AiT?riuc  Vit.  Mfr&d*,  p.  2. 

(16)  Id.  ibid.  W.  Mai  ml'.  I.  2.  c.  a.      (17)  AU«ri"u=,  p.  2. 
(18}  Id.  ibid. 
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nilhed  them  with  a  great  number  of  horfes  in  the 
fpring  (iq).  Thus  provided,  they  directed  their  march 
northward,  pafled  the  Humber,  and  tcok  the  city  of 
York.  The  Northumbrians  at  this  time  were  engaged 
in  a  civil  war,  between  two  competitors  for  the  govern- 
ment, Ofbright  and  JE\h>  who  had  the  wifdom  to  fuf- 
pend  their  hoftiiitics,  and  unite  their  forces  againft  the 
common  enemy ;  but  were  both  killed  in  an  attempt  to 
recover  York' (20).  Next  year  the  Danifh  army  leaving 
York,  penetrated  into  Mercia,  and  feized  Nottingham, 
where  they  wintered.  Burthred,  the  tributary  king  of 
Mercia,  unable  to  expel  thefe  invaders,  implored  the 
afliftance  of  Ethered ;  who  marching,  with  his  brother 
Alfred,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  inverted  the  Danes 
in  Nottingham,  and  partly,  by  force,  and  partly  by  treaty, 
obliged  them  to  evacuate  that  place,  and  return  into  the 
north  (21).  Having  refted  almolt  a  whole  year  at  York, 
they  again  left  that  city  A.  I).  870,  marched  through 
part  of  Mercia,  marking  their  way  with  blood  and  ruin, 
entered  the  country  of  the  Eaft- Angles,  and  took  up 
their  winter  quarters  at  Thctford  (22).  The  Eaft-Ang- 
les,  finding  that  all  their  former  fubmiflions  could  not 
preferve  them  from  ruin,  flew  to  arms,  and  being  com- 
manded by  Edmund,  a  young  prince  of  diftinguifhed 
piety  and  virtue,  attacked  the  Danes  ;  but  were  totally 
defeated,  and  their  prince  taken  and  put  to  death  (23). 
The  Danes,  encouraged  by  thefe  fucceffes,  advanced  to 
Reading,  which  they  fortified,  and  made  their  head- 
quarters •,  and  threatened  the  whole  country  around  with 
deftruttion.  Ethered,  in  order  to  deliver  his  kingdom 
fromthofe  dreadful  enemies,  who  had  fo  long  preyed  up- 
on its  vitals,  collected  all  his  forces,  and  fummoned  the 
Mercians  and  Northumbrians  to  join  him  with  theirs. 
But  thefe  infatuated  nations,  taking  advantage  of  his 
diftrefs  to  recover  their  independency,  refufed  to  comply 
with  this  fummons,  by  which  they  weakened  the  hands 
of  their  fovereign,  and  brought  ruin  upon  them- 
felves  (24).  Not  difpirited  with  this  molt  unfeafonable 
defection,  Ethered   marched    a;  native, 

fubjecls,  to  diflodge  the  Danes;  and  in  the  courfei 

(19"!  Chron  Saxon,  p.  78.  (1:)   I  J.  il    I    v    r.  p.  5. 

(21)  After,  p.  5.  (-2)11.  p.  6.  (23)  Ii  ibid. 

(:.r)  W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  9. 3. 
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year  (871)  engaged  them  in  five  pitched  battles,  with  A.  D.  801, 
various  fuccefs.     Being  mortally  wounded  in  the  laft  of    to  901. 
thefe  battles,  this  virtuous  but  unhappy  prince  foon  af-  '*— v— — ' 
tcr  ended  his  life  and  reign,  leaving  his  fubjects  and  luc- 
ceffor  in  the  moft   dangerous  and  diitrefsful  circumitan- 
ces  (25). 

Alfred,  the  youngeft  and  only  furviving  fon  of  Ethel-  »r.prr 
wolf,  fucceeded  his  brother  Ethered  A.  D.  871,  in  the  of Alfred, 
twentv-fecond  year  of  his  age.  This  excellent  prince?  and  his  firft 
who  is  juftly  called  the  Great,  and  hath  been  long  ef-  ^arJ)wJ1th 
teemed  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Englifli  nation,  be- 
gan his  reign  under  the  greateft  difadvantages.  Many 
of  his  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  were  reduced  to  afhes, 
his  befl  provinces  almoft  depopulated,  his  braved  cap- 
tains and  foldiers  flain  in  battle,  and  a  powerful  army  of 
cruel  exulting  barbarians,  the  authors  of  all  thefe  cala- 
mities, in  the  very  bowels  of  his  country.  Ke  >vas  even 
unfuccefsful  in  his  firft  efforts  to  deliver  his  fubjeefs 
from  their  enemies,  being  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Wil- 
ton, which  was  fought  within  a  month  after  his  accef- 
Con.  The  Danes,  however,  having  loll  one  of  their 
kings,  nine  of  their  generals,  and  prodigious  numbers 
of  their  men  in  their  late  battles,  and  being  no  ftrangrers 
to  the  courr.ge  and  conduct  of  the  youthful  monarch 
who  oppofed  them,  confented  to  a  peace,  and  agreed  to 
retire  out  of  the  Weft-Saxon  territories  (26).  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  agreement,  they  evacuated  Reading, 
and  retired  to  London,  where  they  fpent  the  winter  (27;. 
Burthred,  brother-in-law  to  Alfred,  who  then  governed 
Mercia,  unable  to  diiiodge  thefe  troublefomes  inmates 
by  force,  prevailed  upon  them  bv  many  valuable  pre- 
fents,  to  leave  his  country  ;  from  whence  they  marched 
into  the  kingdom  of  the  Eaft-Angles,  and  rixed  their 
head-quarters  for  fome  time  at  Torkfey.  Having  de-« 
ftroyed  every  thing  in  thefe  parts,  they  returned  A.  I). 
874  into  Mercia,  of  which  they  made  an  entire  con-* 
queft,  obliging  Burthred  to  abandon  his  country  in  de- 
fpair,  and  retire  to  Rome,  where  he  foon  after  died  (28;. 
This  Danilh  army,  which  had  continued  eight  years  in 
England,  and  had  traverfed  and  almoft  ruined  the  whole 
country    to  the  north  of  the  Thames    and  Severn,  was 

(25)  Affer.  p.  7.  [(26)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  $2.  After,  p.  8. 

(27)  Id.  ibid.  (*8)  Id,  Ibid. 

now 
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A. D.  Sot,  now  become  fo  numerous,  by  continual  accefilons  of 
to  901.  new  adventurers,  that  it  was  found  inconvenient  to  re- 
main any  longer  in  one  body.  It  divided  therefore  at 
Repton  in  Derbyfhire  :  one  half  marching  northward 
under  the  command  of  a  prince  named  Haldane,  took 
pofleffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and  there 
began  to  fettle  and  apply  to  agriculture  A.  D.  875  ;  the 
other  half  marching  Southward  under  the  command  of 
Guthrum,  Ofcitil,  and  Amund,  three  chieftains  who 
had  lately  arrived  with  many  followers,  took  up  their 
head-quarters  at  Cambridge  (29).  Before  the  Danes  left 
Mercia,  they  delegated  the  command  of  that  country  to 
one  Ceolwulf,  a  weak  and  difloyal  nobleman,  who  had 
abandoned  the  fervice  of  Alfred,  and  joined  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country  (30).  This  was  the  melancholy 
pofture  of  affairs  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  876. 
Continua-  That  part  of  the  Danifh  army  which  had  wintered  at 
rk>n  of  his  Cambridge,  marching  from  thence  in  the  night,  entered 
the  kingdom  ofWeilex,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Ware- 
ham  in  Dorfetihire,  which  they  furprifed  (3  1).  Alfred, 
roufed  by  this  invafion  from  the  fhort  repofe  which  he 
had  enjoyed  fince  the  lafc  peace  with  the  Danes,  and 
finding  himfelf  unprepared  to  meet  them  in  the  field, 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  them,  which  ended  in  a 
treaty,  by  which  they  engaged,  and  confirmed  their  en- 
gagements by  the  molt  folemn  oaths,  to  retire  a  fecond 
time  out  of  the  territories  of  the  Weft-Saxons  (32).  But 
thefe  faithlefs  barbarians  violated  this  treaty  almoil  as 
foon  as  it  was  made,  by  furprifmg  the  city  of  Exeter, 
with  their  cavalry,  to  which  their  whole  army  marched 
A.  D.  877  (33)-  They  met,  however,  with  a  very  great 
lofs  this  year  by  fea.  Being  overtaken  by  a  dreadful 
florm  near  Swanwic,  as  they  were  bringing  their  feet 
from  Warehara  to  Exeter,  no -fewer  than  120  of  their 
fhips  were  wrecked  (34).  Alfred  being  now  fully  con- 
vinced, that  nothing  muld  prefervc  his  country  from 
being  conquered  but  a  brave  refiftaneo,  collected  all  his 
forces,  with  which  he  invefted  Exeter  by  land,  while  1 
fleet  which  he  had  prepared,  and  manned  -\  ith 

Frifian  pirates,  blocked  up  the  harbour.     1  »v- 

(19)  Chfon.  Saxon  p.  8*,  83      Affet.  p.  8.         (30)  I '- 

(3.)   Id.  ibid.  axon.  p/83.     A1L-1.  p.  S- 

(J>;  Id.  iuid.  i>4 

faff 
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ing  happily  defeated  a  Danifn  fquadron,  which  brought  A.  D. 
a  reinforcement  to  the  befieged,  the  Danes  in  Exeter     ro  9 


8oi, 

901. 

capitulated,  and  agreed  to  evacuate  that  city,  and  all  the  s— "**""- 
tenlcories  of  the  Weft-Saxons  ;  which  they  accordingly 
did  in  Auguft  this  year,  and  retired  into  Mercia,  where 
they  fper.t  the  winter  (35).  While  they  remained  in 
Mercia,  they  received  a  great  reinforcement  of  their 
countrymen ;  which  emboldened  them  to  return  once 
more  into  the  kingdom  of  Weffex  ;  and  having  feized 
Chippenham,  which  was  then  a  royal  city,  they  over- 
run the  whole  country,  A.  D.  878  (36). 

The  Weft-Saxons,  who,  animated  by  the  example  A!fed!a 
and  exhortations  of  their  king,  had  made  fo  noble  a  ftand  ret,ie* 
in  defence  of  their  country,  after  all  the  reft  of  England  ment<* 
had  fubmitted,  were  now  at  laft  difpirited,  thinking  it 
in  vain  any  longer  to  oppofe  enemies  who  were  neither 
bound  by  treaties  nor  diminifhed  by  defeats.  Some  of 
them  fled  into  foreign  countries,  fome  fubmitted  to  the 
conquerors,  and  fome  concealed  themfelves  in  wood* 
and  forefts  ;  while  the  brave  Alfred  was  abandoned  by 
all  but  a  few  faithful  friends,  and  his  own  invincible  re- 
folution  (37).  At  length,  finding  it  unfafe  to  retain 
even  thefe  few  followers  about  his  perfon,  he  difmifiect 
them,  to  wait  for  better  times  ;  and  putting  on  the  drefs» 
of  a  country-clown,  concealed  himfelf  in  the  cottage  of 
a  cow-herd  (38).  As  every  circumftance  relating  to  fo 
great  a  perfon  in  fuch  deep  diftrefs  appears  important 
and  interefting,  the  following  anecdote  hath  been  pre- 
ferved  by  feveral  of  our  ancient  hiftorians  ;  and  particu- 
larly by  Afler,  who  probably  heard  it  from  the  kingV 
own  mouth :  That  one  day  when  he  was  fitting  by  the 
fire  in  the  cottage  where  he  had  concealed  himfelf,  trim- 
ming his  bow  and  arrows,  he  was  heartily  fcolded  by  the 
good  woman, of  the  houie  (who  knew  not  the  quality  of 
her  gueft)  for  neglecting  to  turn  fome  cakes  that  were 
toafting  •,  telling  him  in  great  anger,  that  he  would  be 
active  enough  in  eating  them,  though  he  would  not  take 
the  trouble  to  turn  them  (39). Alfred  did  not  con- 
tinue long  in  this  ignoble  difguife  ;  but  as  foon  as  the 
heat  of  the  feaxch  after  him  was  a  little  abated,  he  be- 
gan to  look  abroad  ;  and  finding  a  place  convenient  for 

(35)  AiTer.p.  9.    CHroru Safcbn.  p.  84.  (36")  Id.-ibid. 

(37)  (  hroii.  Saxon,  p.  8^.     Aller.  p.  9.  (38)  Id.  ibid; 

(39)  Id.  ibid. 

ins 
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A.D.  8ot,  his  purpofe,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Thone  and  Parett 
to  901.     in  Somerfetfliire,  he  collected  a   few  of  the  braveft  of 
'^^^>^   his  nobility,  and  there  built  a  fmall  fort  for  their  refi- 
dence  and  protection.     In  this  place,  which  lie  named 
EtheHngey,  or,  The  IJle  of  Nobles,  he  continued   about 
four  months,  diftreffing  his  enemies,  and  procuring  fub- 
fiftence   for  himfelf   and  followers  by  frequent   excur- 
fions  (40). 
Alfred  While  Alfred  was  thus  employed,  he  received  intel- 

leaves  his  licence,  that  Oddune  earl  of  Devonfhire  had  defeated  a 
retire-  nar£y  of  Danes,  killed  their  leader,  and  taken  their  ma- 
defea'ts  the  gical  ftandard  called  Reafans  or,  The  Ravenfol).  En- 
Danes,  couraged  by  this  news  of  the  returning  fpirit  and  fuccefs 
of  his  fubjects,  he  refolved  to  leave  his  retreat,  and 
make  a  vigorous  eifort  for  the  recovery  of  his  crown. 
But  before  he  afTembled  his  forces,  he  refolved  to  gain 
an  exact:  knowledge  of  the  ftrength  and  pofture  of  his 
enemies.  With  this  view,  he  entered  their  camp  in  the 
difguife  of  a  harper,  and  d  verted  them  fo  much  with  his 
mufic  and  pleafantries,  tint  they  kept  him  feveral  days 
in  their  army,  introduced  him  to  their  general  Guth- 
rum,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  feeing  every  thing 
lie  defired  (42).  Observing  with  pleafure,  that  the 
Danes  were  entirely  off  their  guard,  he  difpatched  truity 
melTengers  to  "all  the  nobility  of  Somerfetfhh-e,  Wiltfhire, 
and  Hampfhire,  commanding  them  to  meet  him,  with 
all  their  followers,  on  a  certain  day,  at  Brixton  near 
Sehvood  fore't.  Thefe  commands  were  fo  well  obeyed, 
1  .  ..  .i  ,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  beheld  him- 
felf at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  of  his  fubje&s,  tranf- 
ported  with  joy  at  the  fight  of  their  beloved  king,  and 
determined  to  die  or  coiu  r  hi,;  conduct.     That 

he  might  not  give  their  ardour  time  to  cool,  he  led  them 
direclly  iugton,  w'aere  their  enemies  were 

incamped.     The  Danes  were  furprifed  beyond  meafure 
at  the  approach  of  a  ,  with  king  Alfred  at 

■ir  head  j  and  lie,  falling  upon  them  with  great  fury 
before   tiiey    had    time  to  recover  teir   i'urpnle, 

ined  a  complete  \:  red  remains 

of  the  Damlh  army,  with  their  commander  (Juihruni, 

(,:)   Affer.  p.  9. 

(41  j  I  (vetlun   1.  ".  n.  mc, 

(44)  •  ' 

took 
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took  fhelter  in  an  old  cattle  near  the  field  of  battle,  where  A.  D.  801, 
they  were  immediately  inverted  by  their  victorious  ene-  to  901. 
mies,  who  foon  compelled  them  to  furrender  at  difcre-  v""— "<■ 
tton  (44).  On  this  occafion  Alfred  acquired  as  much 
honour  by  his  clemency  as  he  had  done  by  his  valour. 
Inftead  of  glutting  his  revenge  with  the  blood  of  thefe 
proftrate  wretches,  he  formed  the  benevolent  defign  of 
making  them  ufeful  and  happy.  In  order  to  this,  he 
propofed  the  following  terms :  That  if  they  would  be- 
come Chriftians  and  join  with  him  to  prevent  the  ra- 
vages of  other  Danes,  he  would  fpare  their  lives,  take 
them  under  his  protection  and  affign  them  fufficient  ter- 
ritories for  their  refidence.  Thefe  conditions  were  joy- 
fully accepted  by  Guthrum  and  his  followers,  who  were 
baptized,  and  fettled  in  Eaft-Anglia  and  Northumber- 
land, A.  D.  880  (45). 

From  this  period  Alfred  and  his  fubjects  enjoyed  fome  Conrinua- 
repofe  for  feveral  years  j  which  that  excellent  prince  em-  tl0n  °£  the 
ployed  in  repairing  his  ruined  cities,  building  forts  in  tween  AI- 
the  molt  convenient  fituations  for  the  protection  of  the-  fred  and 
coafts,  increafing  his  fleet,  training  his  fubjecls  to  the  c^e  Danes, 
ufe  of  arms,  and  in  the  execution  of  many  other  pro- 
jects  for  the  fecurity  and   improvement  of  his    coun- 
try (46).     But  this  repofe,  which  had  feveral  times  been 
a  little  difturbed  by  transient  defcents,  was  at  laft  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  very  formidable  invafion.     For  the  Danes, 
having  all  this  time  been  making  fuch  deplorable  devas- 
tations in  all  the  provinces  of  France,  that  they  had  re- 
duced themfelves,  as  well  as  their  enemies,  to  great  dif- 
trefs  and  want,  refolved  once  more  to  try  their  fortunes 
in  England,  where  they  arrived  A.  D.  893,  in  a  fleet  of 
330  mips,  under  their  famous  leader  Haftings  (47).     The 
far  g  reateft  part  of  this  mighty  armament  difembarked 
in  the  fouth^eaft  corner  of  Kent,  and  feizing  the  fort  of 
Apuldore,    made  it   their  head-quarters ;  while  eighty 
fail  under  their  chief  commander  Haftings,  entered  the 
Thames,  and  landed  their  men  at  Milton  ;  where  they 
ere£ted  a  ftrong  fortification,  of  which  fome  veftiges  are 
ftiil  remaining  (48).     Alfred  was  in  Eaft-Anglia,  regu- 
lating the  affairs  of  that  country  and  of  Northumber- 
land, when  he  received  the  news  of  this  formidable  in- 

(44)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  85.     After,  p.  10. 

(+5)  I  J.  p.  86.     After,  p.  12.  (+6)  Id.  ibid. 

(47)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  90,  (48)  Id.  p.  92. 

Vol.  II.  E  vafionj 
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A.D.  80  r,  vafion;  and  before  he  left  thefe  parts,  he  exacted  anew 
to  901 .     0ath  0f  allegTance,  and  a  greater  number  of  hoilages,  from. 
Vb^^-*^   the  Danes  fettled  in  thefe  two  kingdoms  (49).     He  then 
directed  his  march  fouthwards,  collecling  his  forces  a* 
he  advanced,  and  incamped  near  the  centre  of  Kent,  and 
in  the  middle  between  the  two  Danifh  armies,  in  order 
to    prevent  their  junction,  and  check  their  excurfions. 
In   this  pofture  the  three    armies  remained  during  the 
greateil  part  of  the  year  894  ;    in    which   innumerable 
fkirmifhes    happened,  between    the  plundering  detach- 
ments of  the  Danes,  and  parlies  of  the  king's  army  fent 
out  to  protect   the  country  (50).     At  length  the  great 
Danifh  army  at  Apuldore,  having  collected  a  consider- 
able booty,  abandoned  the   fortifications  at  that  place, 
with  a  defign  to  pafs  the  Thames,  and  penetrate  into 
Eflex  ;  but  were  intercepted  by  the  king  on  their  march, 
'  and  defeated,  near  Farnliam  (5  1).    About  the  fame  time, 
Mailings,  with  the  army  under  his  command,  removed 
from  Milton,  and  incamped  at  Beamflete,  which  he  for- 
tified, and  where  he  was  afterwards  joined  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  other  army  which  had  efcaped  from  Farn- 
ham.     When  Alfred  was  preparing  to  attack  the  Danes 
at  Beamflete,  he  received  the  ciifrgreeable   news,  that 
thofe    of  Eail-Anglia  and   Northumberland,  forgetting 
all  their  oaths  and  .obligations,  had  revolted,  and  were 
befieging  Exeter.     Leaving,  therefore,  fome  troops  in 
London,  to  protect  that  city  againd  the  Danes  in  Ellex, 
he  ntarched  with  great  expedition  into  the  weft,  and 
Came    upon  the  Danes  before  Exeter  fo  unexpectedly, 
that  they  raifed  the  fiege  with  great  precipitation,  and 
•fled  to   their  (hips  (52).     In  the  mean  time,  the  Danes 
at  Beamflete,  encouraged   by  the  diltance  of  the  king, 
marched  cut  on  a  plundering  expedition  ;  leaving  their 
wives,  children,    and   booty,    in    their   camp,  under   a 
ftrong  guard.     The  Englilh  troops  in  London  having 
received  intelligence  of  this,  and  being  joined  by  a  party 
of  the  citizens,  marched  out  with   great    fecrecy,    at- 
tacked the  Danifh  camp,  cut  the  guard  in  pieces,  and 
got   pofieflion  of  much  fpoii  and  many  prisoners  (5^). 
Among  thefe  prifpneta  were  the  wife  and  two  fens    of 
Mailings,  the  Dauiih  king  or  general  (54).     Alfred,  aa 

(•!9N'  Clirnn.  Saxon,  p.  90.         (50)  Id.  \\az.        (>i)  II.  ibid. 
(,-)  Id.  ibid.  (Si)  Id.  ibid.  (H)ld.ibiJ. 
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he  had  done  on  former  occafions,  made  a  wife  and  mo-  A.  D  Ror, 
derate  ule  of  this  great  advantage.     He  reftored  to  Kaft-    t0  9QI- 
ings  his  wife  and  children,  on  condition  of  his  leaving  V"*""V"*-' 
the  kingdom  with  his  followers ;  which  greatly  weaken- 
ed the  power  of  the  Danes  in  England  (55).     Thofe  who 
remained  behind,  roamed   up  and    down    the   country 
about  two  years,  fometimes  united,  and  fometinies  in 
feparate  bodies,  inflicting  and  fuffering  many  evils..    At- 
length  their  numbers  being  greatly  diminhhed,  by  fre- 
quent fkirmifhes,  and  by  a  dreadful  plague  which  raged 
in  thofe  times,  they  embarked  at  different  ports  of  Nor-  *     , 

thumberland,  A.   D.  897,  and  returned  to   the  conti- 
nent (56). 

From  this  time  Alfred  reigned  in  great  honour  and  Deith  of 
felicity,  the  dread  of  his  enemies,  the  darling  of  his  fub-  A"rea- 
je£ts,  and  the  delight  of  mankind  ;  inceflantly  employ- 
ed in  ftrengthening,  enriching,  adorning  his  dominions, 
and  in  fecuring  them  againft  the  return  of  their  enemies, 
by  a  powerful  fleet.  But  this  happy  period  was  not  of 
long  duration  :  for  this  excellent  prince  was  carried  off 
by  death  October  28,  A.  D.  901,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of 
his  age,  and  thirtieth  of  his  reign  (57). 

Having  thus  deduced  the  civil  and  military  hiilory  of 
England,  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  to  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  tenth  century,  it  may  be  proper  to  pauie  a 
little  here,  in  order  to  take  a  fhort  view  of  the  fimiiar 
tranfaclions  of  the  other  Britifn  nations  in  the  fame 
period. 

The  Englifh,  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  ninth  Hiftorv  of 
century,  were  fo  much  engaged  in  defending  themfelves  Wales, 
againft  the  frequent  invafions  and  depredations  of  the 
Danes,  that  they  gave  but  little  diilurbance  to  their  an- 
cient enemies  the  Britons ;  and  thefe  lau:  were  itill  fo 
much  divided,  and  fo  often  involved  in  civil  wars,  that 
they  could  not  take  advantage  of  the  diftreflbs  of  the 
Englifh.  Conon  I'indaethy,  who  for  more  than  half  a 
century  had  been  tire  molt  powerful  prince  in  Wales, 
dying  A.  D.  817,  was  fucceeded  by  Efylht,  his  only 
daughter,  and  her  hufband  Mervyn  Vrych  •,  in  whole, 
time  happened  the  two  expeditions  of  the  Englifh  into 
Wales,  which  have  been  already  mentioned.     In  the  laft 

(SS)  M.  Well.  p.  179.  (56)  Chfon.  S.ixcn.  p.  96,  97. 

(57)   Ii.p.  99. 
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A.D.  801,  of  thefe  expeditions,  Mervyn  was  flain  in  battle  by  the 
to  90 1.'  Mercians,  A.D.  841,  and  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Roderic 
'•"■"■v""*"''  Mawr,  or  Roderic  the   Great  (^3).     This  prince   inhe- 
rited North  Wales  from  his  mother,  Powis  from    his 
father,  and  obtained  the  government  of  South  Wales 
by  his  marriage  with  the  heirefs  of  that   country  ;  on 
which  account  he  got  the  pompous  name  of  Roderic  the 
Great.     On  his  death,  A.  D.  877,  his  dominions  were 
again  divided  between   his  three  eldelt  fons,  Anarawd, 
Cadelh,  and   Mervyn  •,    of  which    the    lirft    got  North 
Wales,  the  feconcl  South  Wales,  and  the  third  Po\vis(5Q.) 
This  divihon,  as  ufual,  occafioned  very  pernicious  and 
lading  difputel  between  thefe  princes  and  their  pofle- 
rity. 
HifloryoF   "   '-The  hiftory  of  North  Britain  begins  to  be  a  little  bet- 
the  Scots     ter  known,  and  more  important,  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  Picts.    tjian  jn  any  former  period.     This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
union  of  the  Scotch   and   Pictifh    kingdoms  into   one 
monarchy,  which  happened  in  the   courfe  of  that  cen- 
tury.    It  is,  however,  a  little  uncertain  who  was  the 
immediate  fucceflbr  of  Edchal  or  Achaius  king  of  Scots, 
who  died  A.  D.    819.     According  to  the  two  ancient 
catalogues  publifhed  by  Father  Innes,  he  was  fucceeded 
by  a  prince  named  Dunega/,  who,  in  one  of  thefe  cata- 
logues, is  called  the  fon  of  Eochal,  and  in  the  other  the 
fon  of  Selvach  (60).     But  Fordun,  and  all  the  modern 
Scotch  hiftorians,  have  forfeited  a  king  named   Conval 
(concerning  whom  they  do   not  pretend  to  know  any 
thing),  between  Eochal  and  Dunegal  C>i).     This  Con- 
val, however,  feems  to  have  been  a  creature  of  Fordun's 
imagination,  invented  to  fill  up  a  blank  fpace,  and  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  kings.     Upon  die  whole,  it  is  moll 
probable,  that    Eochal  was  fucceeded  by  Dunegal.     To 
embellifh  the  annals  of  this  prince's  reign,  feveral  of  the 
moft  modern  hiftorians  have  related  a  very  improbable 
tale,  of  a   rebellion   wHich  was  rai  fed  againft    him  by 
prince  Alpine,  the  fon  of  Eochal,  I  inft  his  incli- 

nation, being  compelled  to  it  by  fome  factious  noble- 
men, who  had  confpired  to  raife  him,  though  reluctant, 
to  the  throne  (62).     Fordun  fays  not  one  word  of  tin; 

(<?)  Powel  Hift.  WaU-.n.  18.  (51; )  1  I.  p.  ;$. 

(<»>)   Innes,  Kffays,  A|  pend.  No.  4,  5.     (6i)  Fordun,  1.  3.C.  53. 

(6i)  Boeth,  1.  10.    Buclian.  1.  5. 
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ftrange  rebellion.  What  the  fame  authors  relate  con-  A.  D.  801. 
cerning  a  war  carried  on  by  Dunegal  againft  the  Pitts,  in  ro  901- 
favour  of  his  competitor  Alpine,  is  no  lefs  improbable,  s-*"->^""»' 
All  that  we  know,  with  any  certainty,  concerning  this 
prince,  is,  that  he  died  A.  D.  831,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  Alpine  the  fon  of  Eochal  (63).  Soon  after  the  accef- 
fion  of  this  prince,  the  male  line  of  the  Pictiih  royal  fa- 
mily becoming  extinct,  he  laid  claim  to  that  crown,  as 
being  the  fon  of  Fergufiana,  only  filler  to  Hungus  late 
king  of  Picls,  and  confeqa  rally  nearefh  heir  by  the  fe- 
male line  (64).  Though  this  claim  was  evidently  well 
founded,  it  was  rejected  by  the  Picls  ;  who,  in  order  to 
preferve  themfelves  from  falling  under  the  dominion  of 
their  ancient  enemies,  raifed  one  Feredeth,  a  nobleman 
of  their  own  nation,  to  the  throne.  Alpine,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army  of  his  own  fubjecls,  marched  into 
Piclavia,  to  afrert  his  right ;  and  was  met  by  the  Piclifh 
army,  near  the  village  of  Reftennot  in  Angus,  where  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought ;  in  which  the  Picls  were  de- 
feated, and  their  king  flain  (65).  Brude,  the  eldeft  fon 
of  Feredeth,  fucceeded  his  father ;  but  was  foon  after 
murdered  by  his  own  fubjects  ;  and  his  brother  and  fuc- 
ceflbr,  Kenneth,  fhared  the  fame  fate  in  lefs  than  a  year. 
The  Picls  then  made  choice  of  a  nobleman  named  Brude 
to  be  their  king,  who  revived  their"  fpirits,  and  retrieved 
their  affairs,  by  his  conduct  and  valour.  He  firft  fell 
upon  the  ftraggling  parties  of  the  Scots,  who  were  plun- 
dering the  country,  and  by  defeating  them,  reftored  the 
hopes  and  courage  of  his  fubjecls.  After  fpending  fome 
time  in  this  irregular  kind  of  war,  he  collected  his  whole 
forces,  in  order  to  determine  this  quarrel  by  a  decinve 
aclion.  The  two  armies  met  near  Dundee,  and  imme- 
diately engaged  with  the  greateft  fury,  their  hereditary 
hatred  being  inflamed  by  many  recent  injuries.  The 
battle  was  very  bloody,  and  victory  remained  long  doubt- 
ful ;  but  at  length  the  Scots  being  thrown  into  diforder 
by  the  appearance  of  fome  troops  in  their  rear,  fled  on 
all  fides,  and  were  purfued  with  great  flaughter.  King 
Alpine  was  taken  prifoner  in  the  purfuit,  beheaded  in  > 
cold  blood  at  a  place  called  Pitta/py ;  and  his  head,  af- 
ter being  carried  through  the  army  on  a  pole,  was  fct 

(65)  Fordun,  1.  5.  c.  2.  (64)  Boeth.J.  10.     Ruehan.  J.  5. 

(65)  Buchan.  1,  5, 
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A.  D.  ttoi,  up  en  the  walls  of  Abernethy,  the  capital  city  of  the 
to9ot.  Pitts  (66).  This  unhappy  prince,  if  we  may  believe 
v"""~v'"""*'y  the  moil  ardent  Scotch  hiftorian,  was  very  brave,  but 
exceedingly  rafh  and  head-ftrong,  to  which  he  owed  his 
ruin  (67). 
Continue-  The  Scots  were  fo  much  difpiritcd  by  this  great  defeat, 
T/T  °f  %e  t^at  Kenneta  tne  f°n  °f  Alpine,  who  fucceeded  his  fa- 
the  Scots  tner  A.  D.  834,  could  not  prevail  upon  them,  forfome 
and  Picl;-.  time,  to  renew  the  war,  and  aflift  him  in  profecuting  his 
claim  to  the  Pittiih  crown.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Pitts  were  prevented  from  improving  the  advantage 
which  they  had  gained,  by  a  violent  difienfion  which 
broke  out  in  their  army.  Thefe  circumftances  occafion- 
ed  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities  between  the  two  nations, 
which  continued  about  two  years.  At  length  Kenneth, 
impatient  of  this  delay,  called  an  afiembly  of  all  the  no- 
bility of  his  kingdom,  and  endeavoured,  by  many  argu- 
ments, to  perfuade  them  to  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war.  But  all  bis  arguments  were  ineffectual  ;  and  they 
{till  infilled,  that  feme  longer  time  was  neceflary  to  re- 
cruit their  ih  sngth  and  fpirits,  which  had  been  fo  much 
weakened  by  their4ate  defeat.  The  king,  unwilling  to 
rclinquifh  his  delign,  invited  the  whole  afiembly  to  an 
entertainment,  which  he  prolonged  till  midnight,  and 
then  perfuaded  them  to  go  to  relt  in  his  great  hall,  ac- 
cording to  the  manners  of  thofe  times.  When  the  whole 
company  were  compofed  to  reft,  a  perfon,  inftrutted 
and  prepared  by  Kenneth,  entered  the  apartment,  cloth- 
ed in  the  fkins  of  dried  fifh,  which  (hone  in  the  dark, 
and  {peaking  through  a  trumpet,  commanded  them  to 
obey  their  king  by  declaring  war  againft  the  Pitts,  and 
in  the  name  of  God  promifed  them  fuccefs  and  victory. 
Roufed  from  their  fleep  by  thefe  tremendous  founds, 
and  aitonifhed  at  the  ihining  figure  which  they  beheld, 
they  haftened  to  acquaint  the  king  with  the  heavenly 
admonition,  and  exprcfled  the  greateft  ardour  for  the 
war  (6V).  The  report  of  this  wonderful  apparition  flew 
like  lightning  over  the  vi  I  lbm,  ind  excited  1 

impatient   keennefs   for  war  in  every  boiom,  that  K<    - 
•neth   foonk'  If  at  the  head  oi  a    numtt 

army  of  his  fubje£fes,  importuning    him  tr>   lead  them 

(66)   Buchan.t.  £.  (<-}  Fo.dun,  !.  <;.  r.  :. 

(6?)  Boeth.  1.  10.     Foruun,  !.  4.  c.  3. 
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againft  the   enemy  to  fulfill  the  will  of  heaven.     TheA.D.  801, 
Pjcts  were  at  this  time  but  ill  prepared  to  refill  fo  dan-     t0  901- 
gerous  an  invafion.     Their  valiant  king  Brude  had  died   ^Sv^ 

exation  for  not  being  able  to  compofe  the  diifenfions 
of  hisfubjects,  and  purfue  his  victory;  and  his  brotlier 
Draft,  who  had  fucceeded  him,  was  neither  fo  brave 
nor  fo  well  beloved.  This  prince  however,  collecting 
his  forces,  marched  to  meet  the  invaders  of  his  country  : 
a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Scots  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory  ;  and  animating  each  other  with  this  cry, 
"  Remember  the  death  of  Alpine,"  they  killed  prodigi- 
ous numbers  of  the  Picls  in  the  purfuit  (tfo).  Soon 
after  this  victory,  all  the  provinces  of  the  piclifh  king- 
dom to  the  north  of  the  frith  of  Forth  fubmitted  to  the 
conqueror ;  who,  leaving  garrifons  in  the  ftrong  places 
of  that  country,  palled  the  Forth  with  his  army.  But 
he  was  prefently  overtaken  by  the  difagreeable  news, 
that  the  Picts  had  retaken  all  their  caftles,  and  put  his 
garrifons  to  the  f'A-ord.  This  obliged  him  to  march  back 
into  the  north,  where  he  recovered  the  fortreffes,  and 
reduced  the  country  to  a  more  perfect  fubjection.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Piclifh  king,  having  collected  a  con- 
fiderable  army  of  his  fubjedts  in  the  fouthern  and  yet 
unconquered  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  croffed  the  rivers 
Forth  and  Tay,  and  encamped  at  the  village  of  Scoon, 
en  the  northern  bank  of  the  lalt  of  thefe  rivers.  At  this 
place  the  laft  great  battle  between  the  Picts  and  Scots 
was  fought,  in  which  the  Picts  were  entirely  defeated, 
their  king  and  chief  nobility  (lain,  and  almoft  their 
whole  army  cut  in  pieces,  or  drowned  in  the  river  Tay 
in  attempting  to  efcape  (70).  After  this  great  victory, 
Kenneth  met  with  no  more  opposition  from  the  Picts, 
but  took  pofleffion  of  their  whole  kingdom ;  which  he 
united  to  his  own  dominions,  and  thereby  became  the 
firft  monarch  of  all  Scotland,  about  the  year  842  (71) 
There  is  not  the  leaft  probability  in  the  tragical  accounts 
given  by  fome  Scotch  hiftorians,  of  the  total  extirpation 
of  the  Picts  ;  which  would  have  been  equally  inhuman 
and  imprudent.  There  might  indeed  be  fome  unwar- 
rantable cruelties  praclifed  by  the  Scots  in  the  firft  heat 
of  conqueft ;  but  there  is    fufficient  evidence,  that  the 

(-59)  Bucban.  1.  5.  fub  fin.  (70)  Id.  ibid. 

(71)  See  Inne^'i  Efl'tty,  vol.  1.  p.  140. 
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A.  D.  8or,  great  body  of  the  Pictifh  nation  furvived  the  downfall  of 
to  901.     their  ftate  5  and  mingling  with  their  conquerors,  gra- 
s*^s-*-'  dually  loft  tKeir  own  name  (72).     The  victorious  Ken- 
neth, after  he  had  reduced  the  Picls  to  an  entire  fub- 
je&ion  to   his  authority,  made  frequent  inroads  on  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and   had   wars  both  with 
the  Danes   and  Cumbrian  Britons  ;  but  of  the  particu- 
lars of  thefe  wars  we  are  not  informed  (73).     This  great 
prince  finifhed  his  life  and  reign,  in  his  palace  at  Forta- 
viot,  February  13,  A.  D.  854. 
Dunve-  Dunvenald,  the  Ion  of  Alpine,  fucceeded  his  brother 

raid  king  j£enne{-h  •  and  is  reprefented  by  Fordun,  the  mod  an- 
cient Scotch  hiftorian,  as  a  brave  and  warlike  prince, 
who  fupprefled  fome  infurreciions  of  the  difcontented 
Pi£ts,  and  cultivated  peace  with  all  his  neighbours  (74). 
This  character  is  confirmed  by  the  ancient  chronicle 
publifhed  by  Father  Innes,  which  acquaints  us,  that  he 
held  a  convention  of  his  nobility  at  Fortaviot,  in  which 
he  revived  the  good  laws  of  his  prcdeceflbrs(75).  But 
Boethius  and  Buchanan  give  a  very  different  character 
and  hiftory  of  this  prince,  reprefenting  him  as  a  molt 
abandoned  profligate  and  poltroon,  who  was  defeated  and 
taken  prifoner  by  Olbert  and  Ella  kings  of  Northumber- 
land, yielded  up  the  belt  part  of  his  kingdom  to  obtain 
his  liberty,  and  was  caft  into  prifon  by  his  own  fubjecls  ; 
where  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  felf-murder  (76). 
This  account  however,  being  unfupported  by  any  evi- 
dence, and  contrary  to  the  teftimony  of  more  ancient 
hiftorians,  merits  no  regard.  Dunvenald  died  in  his 
palace  at  Belachoir,  A.  D.  85  P. 
Conftan-  Conflantine,  the  elded  fon  of  Kenneth,  the  illuftrious 
tine  and      conqueror  of  the  Picts,  mounted  the  throne  of  Scotland 

of  Scots8*  on  (*eat*1  of  *"s  uncle  Dunvenald.  The  Danes,  who 
had  made  fome  occafionai  defcents  on  the  ccafts  of  Scot- 
land in  the  two  |  reigns,  now  invaded  it  with  a 
1  >re  powerful  army,  which  landed  in  Fife.  Conflan- 
tine, falling  upon  one  half  of  this  army,  when  it  v.is 
feparated  from  the  other  by  the  river  Leven,  defeated 
that  divifion.  Flufhed  with  this  victory,  h<  I  on  . 
paffed  the  river,  and  rafhly  afTaulted  the  ether  divifion 

(72)  See  I  ITays,  vol.  1.  p.  140. 

.  p,  783.  (-  4)  Fordun,  V  4.  r.  rj. 

(     j  Boc-tb.  1.  10.     Buchan.  I.  6. 
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of  the  Danes  in  their  camp,  which  was  ftrongly  fortified.  A.D.  Soi, 
Here  he  met  with  a  repulfe  ;  and  the  greateft  part  of     t0  9°*. 
his  army  confiding  of  Pi£ts,  who  were  not  yet  very  hear-  s■■*,■^'■~,■■' 
ty  in  the  fervice,  they  fhamefuliy  fled,  leaving  Conftan- 
tine  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  beheaded  him  in  a 
neighbouring  cave,  A.D.  874  (77).     He  was  fucceeded 
by  his  brother  Eth,  furnamed  The  •wing-footed on  account 
of  his  fwiftnefs ;  who  reigned  little  more  than  one  year, 
bein<r  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle  near  Inverury,  by  his 
coulin  Grig,  the  fon   of  Dunvenald,  who  claimed  the 
crown  as  his  right  (78). 

Grig  Macdunvenal,  denominated  by  the  modern  Scotch  Gregory 
hifkvians    Gregory    the    Great,  mounted    the   throne  of  l^e  Great 
Scotland,  A.D.    875,  and  lpent  the   firft  years  of  his  g1"^ 
reign  in  regulating  the  internal  police  of  his  kingdom, 
and  conciliating  the  affections  of  all  his  fubjecls.     He 
then  reduced  the  Strath- Cluyd  Britons  to  a  more  entire 
obedience  to  his  authority,  took  poffeiTion  of  the  town 
of  Berwick,  and  even  reduced  fome  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Northumberland  (79)-  Having  acquired  great  fame  by 
thefe  exploits,  he  was  earneilly  intreated  by  the  friends 
of  Donach  king  of  Dublin  to  come  to  the  protection  ot 
that  young  prince,  who  was  in  danger  of  being  dethron- 
ed by  fome   ambitious  chieftains.     In  compliance   with 
thefe  intreaties,  he  tranfported  an  army  from  Galloway 
into  Ireland,  defeated  the  rebels,  took  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, eftablifned  Donach  on    the  throne  of  his  anceftors, 
and  then  returned  home  crowned  with  laurels  (80).    This 
great  prince,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  near  eighteen  years, 
died  A.  D.  892. 

Dunvenald,'  the  fon  of  Conflantine,  fucceeded    Gre-  Dunve- 
gory  the  Great,  and  maintained  with  fpirit  the  acquifi-  nald  king 
lions    of  his  predeceffor.      Towards  the  conclufion  of0*Scols- 
his  reign,  the  inhabitants  of  Rofs  and  Moray  made  war 
againft  each  other,  with  great  ferocity  and  much  blood- 
flied.     The  king,  inarching   into  thefe  parts   with  an 
army,  reftored  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  put  the 
chief  ring-leaders  in  thefe  commotions  to  death  5  but  did 
not    long  furvive  this    event,  dying  at  Forres    A.  D. 
903(81). 

(77)  Fordun,  1   4.  c  16.     Boeth.  I.  10.     Biuhan.  1.6. 

(78)  Id.  ibid.  (79)  Id.  ibid.  (80)  Id.  ibid. 
{81)  Fojdun,  1.  4.  c.  20 
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SECTION      IV. 

The  civil  and  military  hi/lory  of  Great  Britain,  from  -the 
acreffwn  of  Edward  the  Elder ,  A.  D.  90 1,  to  the  death 
tf '  lidwcr.  d  the  Martyr,   A.  D.   978, 

A.  D   <!ot,T? 

10978,  JLLrDWARD,  the  eideft  furviving  fon  of  Alfred  the 
*— — •^*™-J  Great,  fucceeded  his  illuftrious  father  in  the  throne  of 
of^EH-ward  ^ng^an^  A.  D.  901 ;  though  not  without  opposition  from 
the  Elder,  his  coufm  Ethelwald,  the  fon  of  Ethellcrt,  the  flder 
brother  of  Alfred.  Ethered  and  Alfred  had  fucceeded 
to  the  crown  by  virtue  of  their  father's  will,  and  the  uni- 
versal confent  of  the  people,  to  the  exciufion  of  Ethel* 
wald,  who  was  then  an  infant ;  but  being  now  in  the 
prime  of  life,  he  was  not  difpofed  to  yield  fo  tamely  to 
one  of  his  own  age  ( 1 ).  Having,  therefore,  collected 
his  pavtifans,  he  feized  and  fortified  Winburn  :  but  ap- 
prehending that  it  was  not  tenable,  when  Edward  with 
Ins  army  had  reached  Badbury,  he  made  his  efcape,  and 
retired  into  Northumberland,  and  engaged  the  Danes  of 
that  country  to  cfpoufe  his  caufe(2).  But  before  they 
took  the  field,  and  declared  openly  in  his  favour,  Ethel- 
wald made  a  trip  to  the  continent  •,  where  he  fpent  near 
three  years  collecting  an  army  of  adventurers  of  feveral 
nations,  with  which  he  landed  in  England  A.  D.  904  (3). 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  joined  by  great  multitudes 
of  Northumbrian  and  other  Danes,  which  enabled  him 
to  over-run*  all  Mercia,  plundering  and  deftroying  the 
country  as  he   advanced:  but  having  raftihj  1  in 

a  fkirmifh  againft  a  party  of  Kentifh  men,  he  fell  in  the 
a£lion  ;  after  which  his  army  difbanded  (4), 
Hiftorv  cf      Edward  being  thus  delivered  from  this  dangerous  rival, 
hisreigtj.    fpent  feveral  years  in  reducing  the  Dane;,  ot  Eflex, 

iglia,  and  Mercia,  to  a  thorough  oIk  »  his  au- 

thority, and  in  building  towns  and  caftles  in  the  molt 
C(  nvjpnient  places  for  keeping  them  in  fuhje&ion  (5).  It 
was'ftill  a  more  difficult  talk  to  reduce  the  Danes  of 
Northumberland  to  order  and  fubmilhon,  on  account  of 

(1)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  too.  {")   I  (j)  I 

(4)  Hen.  fcJunt.  1.  5.  (5)  Chroi  .102. 

their 
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their  greater  numbers  and  greater  diflance.  To  accom-  A.  D.  90J. 
pliih  this,  Edward  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  fhips  to978- 
in  the  ports  of  Kent,  with  which  he  failed  towards  Nor-  v~" "^V^ 
thumberland  A.  D.  91  t.  The  Northumbrian  Dunes, 
imagining  that  his  chief  force  was  on  board  this  fleet,  iu- 
ftead  of  flaying  to  defend  their  own  country,  marched 
fouthwards,  in  hopes  of  indemnifying  themfelves  by  the 
fpoils  of  thofc  richer  provinces.  This  artful  fcheme  at 
fir  ft  fucceeded  to  their  wifh :  they  advanced  far  into  the 
country,  and  made  a  prodigious  booty,  without  meeting 
with  any  oppofition.  But  in  their  return  home,  they 
were  overtaken  at  Tetenhall  in  Staffordfhire,  by  an  army 
of  Welt-Saxons  and  Mercians,  who  defeated  them,  with 
great  flaughter,  and  recovered  all  the  booty  (6).  The 
Northumbrian  Danes  were  fo  much  weakened  by  the 
lofs  which  they  fuftained  in  this  battle,  that  they  remain- 
ed tolerably  quiet  for  feveral  years.  Edward,  however, 
was  kept  in  continual  action  during  his  whole  reign, 
by  the  frequent  invafions  of  the  piratical  Danes  from 
abroad,  and  the  no  lefs  frequent  infurreetions  of  their 
countrymen  fettled  in  England.  But  this  brave  prince, 
by  his  vigilance  and  activity,  repelled  all  thofe  invafions, 
and  fuppreiied  all  thefe  infurre<£tions,  before  they  had 
done  much  mifchief.  In  order  to  prevent  the  like  dan- 
gers and  difturbances  for  the  future,  he  built  and  for- 
tified an  incredible  number  of  forts  and  towns  irt  all 
parts  of  England  (7).  In  all  thefe  noble  toils  for  the 
defence  and  fecurity  of  his  dominions,  Edward  was  great- 
ly afhfted  by  his  filter  Ethelfleda,  widow  of  Ethered  go- 
vernor of  Mercia.  This  heroic  princefs  (who  inherited 
more  of  the  fpirit  of  the  great  Alfred  than  any  of  his 
children),  defpifing  the  humble  cares  and  trifling  amufe- 
ments  of  her  own  fex,  commanded  armies,  gained  vic- 
tories, built  cities,  and  performed  exploits  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  greateft  princes  (3).  Having 
governed  Mercia  eight  years  after  the  death  of  her  huf- 
band,  fhe  died  A.  D.  920,  and  Edward  took  the  govern- 
ment of  thatj  country  into  his  own  hands  (9).  After  this 
he  not  only  fecured,  but  extended  his  dominions,  and  by 
a  fuccefsful  expedition  into  Wales  A.  D.  922,  reduced 
the  three  princes  of  that  country  to  a  ftate  of  fubjettion  ; 
and  the  next  year  he  brought  the  Strath-Cluyd  Britons, 

(61  Chrot).  Saxon,  p.  203.  (7)  Id.  p.  103—107. 

(r)  Id.  ibid.  (9)  id.  p.  107. 

into 
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A.  T).  goi,  into  the  fame  condition  (10).     In  the  midft  of  thefe  fuc- 
10978.     ceffes,  Edward  ended  his  life  and  reign  at  Farington  in 
v**^.*^  Berk{],;re  A.  I).  92$.     This  king  was  very  happy  in  his 
family,  having  left  behind  him  five  fons,  of  which  three, 
viz.  Athelftan,  Edmond,  and  Edred,  were  fucceffively 
kings  of  England,  and  nine  daughters,  of  which  four 
were  married  to  the  greateft  princes  then  in  Europe  (11). 
AiceTi-n         Athelftan,  the  eldefl  fon  of  Edward,  fucceeded  him  in 
of  Athel-   the  throne  of  England,  and  was  folemnly   crowned  at 
ftan.  Kingfton  upon  Thames,  by  Athelm  archbifhop  of  Can- 

terbury ( 1 2).  Hiitorians,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are 
much  divided  in  their  opinions  about  this  prince's  birth, 
fome  denying,  and  others  afferting  his  legitimacy.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  fufficient  evidence,  that  his  mo- 
ther Egwina  was  a  lady  of  mean  birth,  which  feems  to 
have  given  occafion  to  this  difpute  about  the  legitimacy 
of  her  fon;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  lefs  evident, 
that  Athelftan  was  treated  by  his  grandfather  Alfred  the 
Great,  and  by  his  father  Edward,  with  every  mark  of 
diftinclion  due  to  a  legitimate  prince  (13).  However  this 
may  be,  a  conspiracy  is  faid  to  have  been  formed  by  a 
nobleman  named  Alfred,  and  fome  others,  to  take  king 
Athelftan  prifoner,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  raife  one  of 
his  brothers  to  the  throne.  This  plot  was  happily  dis- 
covered, and  Alfred  brought  to  his  trial :  but  the  proof 
of  his  guilt  not  being  clear,  he  was  fent  to  Rome  to  de- 
clare his  innocence  bv  oath  before  the  Pope  ;  which  he 
did  accordingly;  but  foon  after  died,  with  fuch  circum- 
stances as,  in  that  fuperftitious  age,  were  eiteemed  fuf- 
ficient indications  of  his  guilt  (14).  ' 
Makes  Si-      Sithric,  prince  of  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  was  the 


ncuncing  Paganifm,  and  embracing  Chriftianity,  give 
him  his  own  filter  Edgetfca   in  1  To  ren- 

der  him  more  worthy  of  this  alliance,  and  m  the  title  of 
king,  he  yielded  to   him  the  fovereignty  of  the  whole 
1        try  from  the  river  Tees  to  Edintw 
then  to  have  been  the  northern  extrei 

•n-ies  (16).     But  the  fuccefs  of  this  wife  meafure 

(10)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  no.  (11)  W.  Malmf.  1.  I 

:  Li.  -.  6.  '.  '  •'•  to- 

(15)  Alurtd.  Ecvcr.  I  i-  | 
{16;  J.  W'allingfbrd,  apudGale,  1.  1.  p.  5 -to. 

- 
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was  defeated  by  the  death  of  Sithric,  and  the  fucceffion  A.  T>.  901, 
of  his  two  fons  by  a  former  wife,  Anlaff  and  Guthfert,  ,  to_6/8- 
who  renounced  Chriilianity,  and  caft  off  all  fubjeclion 
to  the  king  of  England.  Athelftan,  upon  this,  marched 
an  army  into  Northumberland,  and  foon  obliged  the  two 
rafh  princes  to  abandon  their  country,  Anlaff  flying  into 
Ireland,  and  Guthfert  to  the  court  of  Conftantine  king 
of  Scotland  (17).  Ambaffadors  were  immediately  fent 
to  Conftantine  to  demand  Guthfert :  but  that  prince, 
unwilling  to  violate  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  allowed  his 
gueft  to  efcape ;  and  no  lefs  unwilling  to  embroil  him- 
felf  with  fo  powerful  an  enemy,  propofed  a  perfonal  in- 
terview with  Athelltan ;  which  accordingly  took  place 
at  Dackers  in  Cumberland,  where  all  their  differences 
were  compromifed  in  an  amicable  manner  (18). 

This  amity  was  neither  cordial  nor  of  long  continu-  invades1 
ance.  For  Conftantine,  envying  the  profperity,  and  Scotland. 
dreading  the  power,  of  Athelftan,  formed  a  confede- 
racy againft  him,  into  which  Anlaff,  the  pretender  to 
Northumberland,  Ewen  prince  of  Cumberland,  and  fome 
other  petty  princes,  entered.  Athelftan  having  received 
intelligence  of  this  confederacy,  invaded  Scotland  A.  D. 
934  both  by  fea  and  land,  before  Conftantine  was  pre- 
pared for  his  defence  ;  which  obliged  that  prince  to  fue 
for  peace,  which  he  obtained  upon  making  certain  fub- 
niiff'ons  (19). 

Athelftan  was  no  fooner  returned  into  his  own  domi-  The  Scots 
nions,  than  his  enemies  renewed  their  confederacy,  and  &c-  invade 
acting  with  greater  caution  than  they  had  done  before,  England, 
employed  four  years  in  making  preparations  for  a  formi- 
dable invafion  of  England.     At  length,  all  things  being 
ready,  the  allies  united  their  forces,  and  invaded  Eng- 
land A.  D.  938,  with  a  very  powerful  army,  compofed  of 
many  different  nations.     Athelftan  raifed  his  forces  with 
great  expedition,  and  c?.me  within  view  of  his  enemies 
at  a  place  called  Brunanhurgh  by  our  ancient  hiftorians  ; 
the  true  fituation  of  which  is  not  certainly  known  (20). 

While  the  two  armies  lay  near  this  place,  Anlaff  nrac- 0  - 

.•«•   1    .1    .    r-  n  '  .       .       ...  r,  .  ,    Story  of 

tned  the   iame    kratagem    to  gain    intelligence,  winch  v.t'riore 

Alired  the  Great  had  formerly  pra£tifed  with  fo  much  of  the  con* 

fuccefs.     He  entered  the  Englifh  camp  in  the  difguife  federates. 

(17)  W.  Malmfb.  h  2.  c.  6.  (18)  Id.  ibid.  . 

(:q)  Hoveden.  Anual.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  in, 

[20)    id.   p.   112. 
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A.  D.  901,  of  a  {trolling  minftrel/  was  introduced  to  Athelftan's 
fc  to  9?  tent,  and  played  before  him  and  his  chief  officers  at  an 
entertainment ;  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  piece 
of  money  at  his  departure.  An  abfurd  pride  would  not 
fuffer  Anlaff  to  carry  off  this  money ;  but  when  he  had 
got  at  fome  diltance  from  the  king's  tent,  and  imagined 
no  perfon  obferved  him,  he  depoiited  it  in  the  ground. 
This  action  was  perceived  by  a  foldier,  who,  viewing 
the  pretended  harper  more  narrowly,  difcovercd  who  he 
was.  The  foldier  had  formerly  fcrved  under  Anlaff,  and 
from  a  principle  of  honour  would  not  betray  Ins  old  maf- 
ter  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  was  out  of  danger,  informed 
Athclftan  of  his  difcovery;  and  at  the  fame  time  humbly 
advifed  him  to  remove  his  tent  to  a  confiderable  diltance 
from  the  place  where  it  then  flood.  The  wifdom  of  this 
advice  very  foon  appeared.  For  a  biihop  with  his  reti- 
nue arriving  in  the  camp  foon  after,  unfortunately  pitch- 
ed his  tent  where  the  royal  pavilion  had  flood,  and  the 
very  next  night  was  attacked,  and  cut  in  pieces,  with 
all  his  followers  (21). 
Eartleof         The  noife  occafioned  by  this   attack  on  the  Englifh 

Jsrunen-      camp  brought  on  a  genera!  engagement  between  the  two 

burgh,  and  r  ©  &  5  S  _ 

▼lcrory  of  armies,  which  continued  from  morning  to  night,  with 

Athelilan    incredible  fury  and  prodigious  (laughter  on  both  fides. 
OTpf  'Eb&s  battle,  which  was  long  diltinguiihed  by  the  name 

rates.  oi  the  great  battle,  is  defcribed  in   very  pompous   (trains 

by  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  all  our  ancient  hiftori- 
ans  (22).  Without fpliowing  thefe  writers  through  their 
long  details,  which  are  not  very  intelligible,  it  is  enough 
to  fay,  that  victory,  which  was  (o  bravely  difputed,  and 
fo  long  doubtful,  declared  at  laft  in  favour  of  the  Eng- 
liih ;  that  no  fewer  than  five  of  the  allied  princes,  and 
twelve  chieftains,  were  flain  \  and  that  Coflftantine  and 
Anlaff  made  their  cfcape  with  great  difficulty  (23). 
This  glorious  victory  not  only  reduced  all  England 
under  the  dominion  of  Athelftan,  and  oblige  1  the  prin- 
ces of  Wales  who  had  been  concerned  in  tl  e  '.are  con- 
fpiracy  to  fubmit  to  pay  a  very   greai  I  tribute, 

buf*  it  alfo  railed   his  reputation   fo  high  among  foreign 

fi!)  W.  MJmf.  I.  1.  0.  ft. 

(2?)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  1  r2,  u  j.     W.  M    '■•       I.  a.c.  6,     F.thel- 
•w'Pid,  r .  5.     Ingulph.  Brompr.  p.  839.     tiu&tia.  1*  5,  &c  fee 
(2j)  Id.  ibi   • 

nations, 
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nations,  that  the  greateft  princes  in  Europe  courted  his  A.  D.  901, 
alliance  (24).  t0?-R- 

Athelftan  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  this  great  profpe-  rTTTh""""^ 
rity,  but  died  at  Gloeefter  A.  D.  941 ;  and  having  never  Athenian, 
been  married,  was  fuccceded  in  the  throne  of  England  and  aecef- 
by  his  brother  Edmund  (25 ).  Jj^f  Ed' 

This  prince  was  in  the  bloom  of  vouth,  being  only  _,     ' 
eighteen  years  or  age  when  he  began  his  reign.     In  the  defe-us  the 
time  of  Alfred  tire  Great,  a  colony  of  Danes  had  been  five  l»uigh- 
allowed  to  fettle  in  the  five  towns  of  Derby,  Netting-  ers* 
ham,  Leicefter,    Lincoln,   and   Stamford,   where  their 
poftcrity  ftill   continued  under  the  name  of  the  Five 
Burghers.     Edmund,  obferving  that  theft  Eve  burghers 
had  been  ever  ready  to  favour  the  infurreclions  of  their 
countrymen,  thought  it  imprudent   to   fuffer  tliem   to 
continue  any  longer  fo  near  the  centre  of  his  dominions ; 
and  therefore  he  removed  them,  A.  D.  942,  from  thefe 
towns,  and  fettled  them  in  other  places  (26). 

Anlaff,  the  famous  pretender  to  the  kingdom  ofR^1"** 
Northumberland,  who  had  fled  into  Ireland  after  the  No"hu'"- 
unfortunate  battle  of  Jirunanburgh,  hearing  of  the  death  and  Cum- 
of  Athelftan,  returned  into  Britain,  accompanied  with  betia»d, 
his  coufin  Reginald,  and  attempted  to  raife  frefh  com- 
motions. But  Edmund  having  marched  againft  them 
before  they  were  prepared,  the  two  princes,  with  many 
of  their  followers,  made  the  moft  humble  fubmiffions  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  declaring  their  willingnefs  to, become. 
Chriftians,  their  fubmiffions  were  accepted,  and  Ed- 
mund flood  godfather  to  them  both  at  their  baptiim  (27). 
It  foon  appeared,  that  their  prcfeffions  of  fubmiihon, 
and  of  Chriftianity,  were  equally  infincere ;  which 
obliged  Edmund  to  march  his  army  a  fecond  time  into 
Northumberland,  from  whence  he  expelled  the  two  apof- 
tate  princes,  and  once  more  reduced  that  country  to  his 
obedience,  A.  D.  944  (28).  As  the  Cumbrian  and 
Strath-Cluyd  Britons  had  constantly  affifted  the  North- 
umbrian Danes  in  all  their  revolts,  Edmund  marched 
his  army  into  their  country  A.  D.  945  j  and  having 
conquered  it,  he  beftowed  it  on  Malcolm  king  of  Scot- 
land, on  condition  of  his  defending   the  north  of  Eng- 

(24)  Ingulf  "Hill.  (25)  Chror..  Saxon,  p.  ir4. 

(z6)  Id,  ibid.     Hen.  Hunt.  I.  5.        (i>j)  W.  Malmf.  !•%.  c.  7. 
(28)  Id.  ibid-  Chxon,  bixoa.  u.  1 14. 

hv.i 
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A.  D.  901,  land     from     the    infurrections    and    invafions    of    the 

to  978.     Danes  (29). 
v"- p*v-"*-'       Thefe    firfl     meafures  of  Edmund   were   conducted 
Death  of  wjtn  fQ  mucn  Druclence  and  fpirit,  that   the  Englilh  had 

King     hid-  *  *•  ,  ^ 

mund.  reafon  to  hope  for  a  happy  and  glorious  reign.  But 
thefe  hopes  were  blafted  by  the  immature  death  of  that 
young  prince,  which  happened  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.  As  he  was  folemmzing  the  feaft  of  St.  Auf- 
tin,  the  apoltle  of  the  Engiiih,  at  Pucklechurch  in  G!o- 
cefterfhire,  an  audacious  robber,  named  Leolf,  had  the 
confidence  to  enter  the  hall  where  the  king  and  his  no- 
bles were  feafting.  An  officer  attempted  to  turn  him 
out  •,  but  Leolf  making  refiftance,  the  king,  flufhed  with 
liquor,  and  inflamed  with  paffion,  fprung  from  his  feat, 
feized  him  by  the  hair,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
The  rulhan,  reduced  to  this  extremity,  drew  his  dag- 
ger, and  plunged  it  into  the  bofom  of  his  fovereign,  who 
inftantly  expired  (30).  Thus  perifhed  this  hopeful 
prince,  A.  D.  948,  in  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign, 
and  twenty-fourth  of  his  age. 
AccefTion  Though  Eumund  left  two  infant  fons,  Edwi  and  Ed- 
of  EdTd"  Sar>  ne  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Edred,  who  mounted 
the  throne  without  the  lealt  oppofition.  It  was  now  be- 
come a  kind  of  cuitom  for  the  Northumbrian  Danes  to 
revolt  at  the  acceffion  of  every  new  king,  to  try  his 
ftrength  and  fpirit.  Oh  this  occafion  they  found,  that 
Edred  was  no  lefs  alert  than  his  predeceflbrs  ;  for  appear- 
ing in  the  heart  of  their  country,  at  the  head  of  an  ar- 
my, before  they  were  ready  for  refiftance,  they  were 
obliged  to  make  the  mod  humble  fubmiffions  to  avert 
the  impending  ftorm  (31).  Malcolm  king  of  Scots  was 
a!fo  induced  by  the  proximity  of  Edred  and  his  armv, 
to  renew  his  profeffions  of  fidelity  (32).  Having  thus 
reduced  every  thing  in  the  north  to  perfect  order  and 
fubmiffion,  he  returned  into  the  fouth,  in  hopes  of  en- 
joying the  bleffings  uf  a  lading  peace.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  he  discovered  that  thefe  hopes  were  not  well 
founded.  For  the  turbulent  Northumbrians,  impatient 
of  tranquillity,  broke  out  again  into  rebellion,  lirlt  un- 
der the  conduct  of  the  famous  Anlair",  and  afterwards 
under  the  command  of  one  of  their  countrymen  named 

(29)  W.  Malmf.  i#2.  C-  7,  Chron.  Saxon    p.  1  15. 

(30)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  7.     1  Sen.  Huut.  1.  <. 

(31)  Hen.  limit.  I.  £.     W.  Malmf.  V.  2.  c.  7.     (;:)  Id   ibid. 

Erie. 
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Erie.     Edred,  juftly  incenfed  at  their  turbulence  and  in-  A.  D.qoj, 
fidelity,  defolated  their  country  with  fire  and  fword,  di-     to  9'8- 
vefted  it  for  ever  of  the  name  of  a  kingdom,  appointing  '^^^v-*-' 
one  Ofulf,  an  Englishman,    to  the  government    of  it, 
A.  D.  952,  with  the  title  of  Earl  (33).     From  this  time 
Edred  was  no  more  difturbed  with  war  ;  but  falling  into 
an  infirm  ftate  of  health,  he  unfortunately  refigned  his 
confcience,  his    treafures,    and   his  authority,  into   the 
hands  of  St.  Dunftan,  by  whom  they  were  very  much 
abufed.     After  languifliing  fome   time,  Edred  died   in 
the  fl over  of  his  youth,  A^D,  955  (34). 

Edwi,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  late  king  Edmund,  fuc-  Ac,cem?" 
ceeded  his  uncle  Edred,  and  was  crowned  at  Kingfton,  0f  g^wi; 
by  Odo  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  (35).  Nothing  can  be 
more  melancholy  than  the  ftory  of  this  unhappy  prince. 
He  was  hardly  Seventeen  years  of  age  when  he  mounted 
the  throne,  remarkably  beautiful  in  his  perfon,  and  not 
untoward  in  his  difpofitions  ;  but  a  violent  paiiion  which 
he  contracted  for  his  coufin,  the  fair  Elgiva,  became  a 
fource  of  many  misfortunes  to  them  both.  His  marri- 
age with  that  princefs  was  oppofed  by  Odo  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  by  the  famous  St.  Dunftan,  the 
great  patron  and  idol  of  the  monks  of  thofe  times,  on 
account  of  their  being  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
kindred.  Edwi,  deaf  to  their  advice,  fuvmounted  every 
obftacle,  and  married  the  object  of  his  affections  ;  which 
brought  upon  him  the  indignation  of  Odo,  Dunftan, 
and  all  their  monkifh  followers,  who  exclaimed  againft 
this  marriage  as  a  moft  horrid  and  unpardonable  crime, 
and  treated  both  the  king  and  queen  with  the  moft  in- 
decent rudenefs,  breaking  in  upon  their  privacies,  and 
tearing  them  from  each  others  arms  (36).  Edwi,  en- 
raged at  this  intolerable  infolence,  and  excited  to  ven- 
geance by  his  beloved  Elgiva,  baniihed  Dunftan  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  expelled  the  Benedictine  monks  from 
feveval  monafteries,  reftoring  them  to  the  fecular  ca- 
nons, their  original  owners  (37).  Thefe  meafures, 
though  juft  and  reafonable,  railed  the  refentment  of  the 
irafcible  monks,  and  of  their  mighty  patron  aichbifhop 
Odo,  to  the  greateft  height.     That  brutal  bigot,  forget- 

(33)  Hoveden.  Anna),  pars  prior,  p.  243.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  5- 

(34)  Id.  ibid. 

(35)  Hoveden.  Annal.  p.  244.     (36)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  7. 
(37)  Id.  ibid. 
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A.  D.901,  ting  all  the  ties  of  duty  and  humanity,  feized  the  queen 
to  978.  by  a  ftrong  party  of  armed  men,  defaced  her  beauty 
with  a  hot  iron,  and  fent  her  into  Ireland  (38).  To 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  unhappy  Edwi  to  punifli 
the  authors  of  this  m oft  cruel  injury,  Odo  and  his 
monks  poi Toned  the  minds  of  his  fubjects  by  their  ca- 
lumnies, and  excited  the  people  of  Northumberland  and 
Mercia  to  rebellion,  placingxhis  younger  brother  Edgar, 
who  was  then  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  at  the  head  of 
the  infurgents  (39).  As  Edwi  did  not  expetl,  fo  he 
was  not  prepared  for  this  event.  Edgar,  afTiited  by 
Diinftan  now  returned  from  banifhment,  foon  madehim- 
felf  mailer  of  the  whole  country  to  the  north  of  the  river 
Thames  ;  of  which  he  was  declared  fovereign,  with  the 
title  of  King  of  Mercia  (40).  To  complete  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  wretched  Edwi,  he  received  intelligence, 
that  his  beloved  wife  Elgiva,  having  recovered  from  her 
wounds,  and  efcaped  from  her  keepers,  and  returned  to 
England,  had  been  intercepted  at  Glocefter,  as  me  was 
battening  towards  him,  and  put  to  death,  with  circum- 
itances  of  peculiar  cruelty  (41).  He  did  not  long  fur- 
vive  this  unfortunate  objeel  of  his  affections  ;  for  hav- 
ing retired  to  the  kingdom  of  Weflex,  which  dill  con- 
tinued faithful  to  his  interefts,  he  there  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  A.  D.  959 ;  by  which  his  brother  Edgar  became 
fovereign  of  all  England. 
AccefTion  Though  that  prince  had  difcoyered  a  criminal  impati- 
of  Fckrar  ence  tc^afcend  the  throne  (for  which  his  youth  is  the 
the  Peace-  belt  excufe),  he  filled  it  with  great  honour  to  himfelf 
able.  and  advantage  to  his  fubjecls  ;  by  which  he  obtained 

the  title  of  The  honour,  and  delight  of  the  Englijh  nation  (42). 
He  was  alio  furnamed  Edgar  the  I  j  an   appella- 

tion which  lie  acquired,  1  '  prepared 

for  war,  that  neither  his  own  fubje&s,  nor  other  nati- 
ons, dared  to  djfturb  the  tranquillity  of  Lis  dominions. 
His  attention  to  mari  lirs  was  the  chief  glory  of 

his  reign,  a  \  ell 

cemdu  ... 

in;'. 

-  '  (43)'      '  "l    ' 

.    ■.'...: 
;.id.  '     v  R.  Hovedeni  Anna!. 

(4' ) 

].   S.  p.    113.     1  •  n.  p.  607. 

. 
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(among  whom  was  Kenneth  III.  king  of  Scots)  are  faid  A.  D.  901, 
to  have  attended  the  court  of  Edgar  at  Chefter,  and  to     ro  91/8-  t 
have  rowed  him  in  the    royal  barge,  on   the  river  Dee,    '.._  "        • 
as  a  mark  of  their  fubjection,  according  to  fome  hifiori- 
ans,  or   of  their  regard   and   fneridfhip,  according   to 
others.     If  this  event  really  happened,  it   was   perhaps 
no  more  than  a  frolic,  without  any  ferious  meaning  (44). 
The  magnificence  of  his  court  attracted  many  foreigners, 
from  different  parts  of  the  continent,  who  are  faid  to 
have  imported  the  vices   of  their   refpective   countries, 
and  corrupted  the  fimple  manners  of  the  Englifh  (45). 
He  impofed  a  new  and  very  uncommon  kind   of  tribute 
on  the  princes  of  Wales  ;  exacting   from  them,  infcead 
of  the  money  and  cattle  which  they  paid  before,  three 
hundred  wolves  heads  yearly  ;  which  occafioned  fuch  a 
keen  purfuit  of  thefe  deflruclive  animals,  that  their  num- 
bers were  very  much  diminifhed   in  a  few  years  (46). 
Edgar  is  alfo  celebi'ated  for  his  diligence  and  impartiality 
in  the  adminiftration  of  juflice  •,  by  which  he  gave  a  great 
check  to  the  too  prevailing  crimes  of  theft   and  robbe- 
ry (47).     It  mult  however  be  acknowledged,  that  as  this 
prince  owed  much  of  the  profperity  of  his  reign  to  the 
powerful  fupport  of  St.  Dunftan  and  his  monks,  who 
were  the   idols   and  oracles    of  the  people,  fo  he  owes 
much  of  his  fame  with  polterity  to  the  pens  of  monkifh 
hiftorians.     Thefe  cloiftered  annalifts  fet  no  bounds  to 
their  abufe  of  thofe  princes  who  were  unfriendly  to  their 
order,  nor  to  their  panegyrics  on  thofe  who  were  their 
patrons   and   benefactors.     According  to  them,  Edgar 
1  was  not  only  a  brave,  wife,  and  active  prince,   but  alfo 
a  prodigious  faint :  a  character  to  which  he  had  not  the 
leaft  pretenfions,  as  appears  from  the  accounts  of  his 
very  criminal   amours,    preferved  by  thefe  very   hifto- 
rians (48).     This  prince,  fo  great  in  his  public,    and  fo 
exceptionable  in  his  private  character,  died  A.  D.  975, 
in  the  feventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  thirty-third  of 
his  life,  leaving  two  fons,  Edward    and   Ethelred,  who 
fuccemvely  mounted  the  throne  of  England. 

The  fucceflion  was  for  fome  time  difputed  by  thefe  Difpute 
two  young  princes,  or  rather  by  their  respective  parties,  f^effi- " 

on. 

(44)  W.  Marmf.  1.  2.  c.  8.     Floren.  Wigorn.  A.  D.  973. 

(45)  Floren.  Wigorn.  A.  D.  973.       U6)  Id.  ibid. 

(47)  W.  ibid. 

(48)  W.  Maloaf.  1.  2.  c.  8.     Hoveden.  Brompt.  p.  865,  &c 
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A.  D  90  ■,  Elfrida,  the   queen    dowager,  had   foimed   a  powerful 
to  97;;'      party  to  fupport  tlie  pretenfiohs  of  her  fon  Ethelred, 
w "v**"'   who  was  then  only  (even  years  of  age,  in  hopes  of  hav- 
ing the  adminiftration  in  her  own  hands  during  his  mi- 
nority (49).     This   party  pretended,  that  Edward  was 
illegitimate,  and  that  his  mother  had  never  been  regu- 
larly married  to  the    late  king.     But    Edward,    by    his 
riper  age,  his  father's  hit  will,  and  the  popularity  of  St. 
Dunftan,  who  efpoufed  his  intereft,  at  length  prevailed, 
and  was  crowned  by  that  buftling  prelate  (50). 
Accefllon        This  young  prince  (whofe  fhort  reign  was  one  conti- 
r  '•'■■-.:    d  nucd  feries  of  ecclefiaftical  difputes)  was    of  too  gentle 
death,  of    a  difpofition  for  that  iron  age  in  which  he  lived.     He 
the  Mar-   ^10wec^  n0  refentment  againft  thofe  who  had  oppofed  his 
tvr.  fucceflion,    treated  his    rival  brother  with  the  greateft 

fchwlnefs,  and  behaved  refpe£riu!!y  to  his  ambitious 
fteprnother.  But  all  this  goodnefs  made  no  impreffion 
on  the  unrelenting  heart  of  that  afpiring  woman.  El- 
frida dill  meditated  the  deftruction  of  this  amiable 
prince  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  unfufpecting  in- 
nocence of  Edward  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  exe- 
cuting her  defign  ;  for  as  he  was  hunting  one  day  near 
Corfe  caltle,  where  flic  redded,  he  rode  up  to  the  caftle, 
without  any  attendants,  to  pay  her  a  palfing  vifit.  The 
treacherous  Elfrida'  received  him  with  great  feeming 
kindnefs;  and  upon  his  declining  to  alight,  prefented 
him  with  a  cup  of  wine;  but  as  he  was  drinking,  he 
m  as  ftabbed  in  the  back,  either  by  her  own  hand,  or  by 
her  order.  Edward,  finding  himfelf  wounded,  put 
(purs  to  Ins  horfe  ;  but  fainting  through  lofs  of  blood, 
he  fell  from  the  faddle,  and  was  dragged  along  by  his 
foot  Ricking  ih  the  ftirrup  till  he  expired  (51).  Thus 
fell  this  amiable  young  prince  A.  D.  070;  and  though 
religion  was  no  way  concerned  in  his  death,  he  obtained 
the  name  o.  v.-,  on   account  of  the  in- 

nocence of  his  life,  and  the  many  miracles  which  the 
monks  pre!  i<-  wrought  at  his  grave  (52).     The 

fucceflion  of  her  fon  Ethelred  pr< 

da  ftbm  ail  puhiihment  for  this  horrid  y.k-cd  ;  but  though 
fli.  years  after,  building   monafteries,  ; 

fori  nd  pra&ifing  all  the  tricks  offuper- 

c.  9.  (...)  R.  Hoveden.  A 

(■  j)    W  .  MJmt.  1.  2.  c  9.  (52)  Jd. 

ftll 
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ftition,  (he  never  could  recover  either  the  peace  of  her  A.D.c  7 
own  mind  or  the  good  opinion  of  the  world  (53).  to  c '•  • 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  civil 
and  military  tranfactions  of  the  long  and  calamitous 
reign  of  Ethelred,  it  may  be  proper  to  bring  down  the 
hiftory  of  the  other  nations  of  Britain,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century,  to  this  period. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  Anarawd,  the  Hlfbrvof 
eldeft  fon  of  Roderic  the  Great,  was  prince  of  North  ^  ales- 
Wales,  and  Cadelh,  his  fecond  fon,  prince  of  South 
Wales  and  Powefland.  Cadelh  dying  A.  D.  907,  was 
fucceeded  in  his  principality  by  his  eldeft  fon  Howel  Dha, 
or  Howel  the  Good,  the  famous  legiilator  of  the  Welfh  ; 
and  about  fix  years  after,  Anarawd,,  at  his  death,  was 
fucceeded  in  his  principality  of  North  Wales  by  his  eldeft 
fon  Edwal  Voel  (^4).  But  though  thefe  two  princes 
pofleffed  the  chief  authority  in  Wales,  yet  each  of  them 
had  feveral  brothers,  to  whom  appanages  were  allotted, 
and  who  were  a  kind  of  petty  fovereigns  in  their  refpec- 
tive  diftri&s.  This  was  the  occafiou  of  many  wars  in 
Wales,  and  of  much  confufion  in  its  hiftory.  Edwal 
Voel,  the  chief  prince  of  North  Wales,  was  fiajn  in  a 
battle  by  fome  Danifh  pirates,  A.  D.  939:  and  though 
he  left  no  fewer  than  fix  fons,  yet  his  coufin  Howel 
Dha  was  fo  famous  for  his  wifdom,  juftice,  and  other 
virtues,  that  he  obtained  the  dominion  of  all  Wales,  and 
retained  it  to  his  death,  which  happened  A.  D.  948  ($5). 

It  muft  be  conferled,  that  we   have  no  very  diftincl:  The 
account  in  hiftory  of  the  precife  time  when  the  princes      f-  tri" 
of  Wales  became  tributaries   to  the  kings  of  England.  t0  the 
It  is,  however,  fufficiently  evident,  that  they  were  fo  in  Englifli. 
the  former  part  of  the  tenth  century.     For  by  the  laws 
of  Howel  Dha,  the  kinp-  of  Aberfraw,  or  the  chief  kins; 
of  Wales,  is  appointed  to  pay  a  fine  of  fixty-three  pounds 
of  filver  to  the  king  of  London,  when  he  receives  his 
kingdom  from  his  hand,  and  a  certain  number  of  dogs, 
hawks,  and  horfes,  annually  (56).     Some  Englifh  hifto- 
rians  affirm  indeed,  that    Athelftan,  who  was  cotempo- 
rary  with  Howel  Dha,  impofed  on  the  prince  of  North 
Wales  an  annual  tribute  of  twenty  pounds  of  gold,  three 

(5-,)  W.  Malmf.  1.  7.  c.  9. 

(54)  Powel  Hilt.  Wales,  p.  44,  45.  (55)  Id.  ibid. 

(56)  Leges  Hoeli  Dha,  p.  199. 

hundred 
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A.  D. 901,  hundred  pounds  of  filver,    twenty-five  thoufand   oxen, 
t  •  9:8,   and  an  indefinite  number  of  dogs  and  hawks  (57).     But 
<****>s-ma/  this  is  quite  incredible  ,  and  the  ancient  laws  of  Wales, 
which  have  been  admirably   well  preferved,  are  much 
better  authorities  than  the  teflimony  of  any  private  hifto- 
rian  (58). 
Hiftoryof       The  death  of  Howcl  Dha  was  much  and  juftly   la- 
Wales        mentcd  by  the  Welfh,  as  they  were   thereby  difunited, 
ton  imied.  an(j  jnvoive<j  i;i  cjYy  wars#     South  Wales  was    divided 

between  Owen,  R.un,  Roderic,  and  Edwin,  the  four 
fons  of  Howel  Dha,  and  North  Yvrales  between  Jcvaf 
and  Jago,  tv/o  of  the  ions  of  Edwal  Voel ;  and  a  war 
was  carried  on  between  theft  near  relations,  with  no 
little  animofity,  for  feveral  years.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
war,  the  Ions  of  Howel  Dha  were  feveral  times  defeat- 
ed, and  the  two  brothers  Jevaf,and  Jago  obtained  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  all  Wales :  but  foon  after,  quarrelling  be- 
tween thcmfelves,  Jevaf  was  taken  and  imprifoned  by 
Jago  A.  D.  967.  Some  years  after,  Howel,  the  fou 
of  Jevaf,  collected  a  great  number  of  followers,  defeat- 
ed and  expelled  his  uncle  Jago,  and  delivered  his  father 
from  prifon ;  but  did  not  reftore  him  to  his  authority. 
While  the  princes  of  North  Wales  were  engaged  in 
thefe  unnatural  quarrels,  Eneon,  the  fon  of  Owen  the 
eldeit  fon  of  Howel  Dha,  recovered  the  dominion  of 
South  Wales.  The  Welfh,  in  this  period,  were  not 
only  much  afflicted  by  thefe  incefiant  broils  among  their 
own  princes,  but  frequently  plundered  by  the  piratical 
Danes,  and  often  invaded  by  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours the  Englifh ;  which  rendered  their  condition,  in 
fpite  of  all  their  native  valour,  very  unhappy  (59). 
Hiftory  of  Conftantine,  the  fon  of  Eth,  and  grandfon  of  the 
Scotland,  jlhiftrious  Kenneth,  conqueror  of  the  Pi£ts,  mounted 
~1£?,  the  throne  of  Scotland  in  the  third  year  of  the  tenth 
tine.  century,  and   reigned  about  thirty-five  years.     He  was 

cotemporary  with  the  two  great  kings  of  England,  Ed- 
ward the  Elder,  and  Athelftan  ;  with  whom  he  had  fe- 
veral wars  ;  but  the  circumftances  of  thefe  wars  are  fo 
differently  related  by  the  Scotch  and  Englifh  hiftorians, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  difeover  the  truth  with  certain- 
ty.    The  moft  probable  account  of  thefe  wars  hath  been 

iS1})  W.  Malmf.  I.  1.  c.  f.  (58)  Id.  ibid. 

J59)  Powel,  Hiit.  p.  58-67. 

already 
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already  given  in  the  hiftory  of  Afhelftan.  It  is  further  A.  D.  901, 
probable,  or  rather  certain,  that  Conftantine  had  been  k>97$- 
obliged  to  relinquifli  to  Athelilan  the  fovercignty  cf  the  ^*~v™*^ 
low  countries,  between  the  rivers  Tweed  and  Forth, 
which  had  been  chiefly  inhabited  by  Saxons  for  fevcral 
centuries,  though  they  had  fometimes  been  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  ;(6o).  Conftantine 
feems  alfo  to  have  interfered  confiderably  in  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  ;  but  the  particulars  of  thefe  tranfa£lions  arc  not 
diftinclly  known  (61).  We  have  very  different  accounts 
of  the  time  and  manner  of  this  prince's  death ;  fome  hif- 
torians  affirming,  that  he  fell  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Bru- 
nanburgh,  A.  D.938;  while  others  affert,  on  better 
authority,  that  he  made  his  efcape  from  that  battle ;  and 
that  he  loon  after  refigned  his  crown,  and  retired  into 
the  monaftery  of  the  Culdees  at  St.  Andrew's,  where  he 
fpcnt  the  five  laft  years  of  his  life  (62). 

Upon  the  refignation  of  Conftantine,  Mael,  the  fon  of  Malcolm 
Dunvenald,  called  by  hiftorians  Malcolm  I.  became  king  i. 
of  Scotland  j  and  finding  his  country  much  exhauftedby 
the  late  wars,  wifely  relolved  to  cultivate  peace  with  all 
his  neighbours.  Edmund  king  (pf  England  having  fup- 
preffed  a  rebellion  of  the  Danes  of  Northumberland 
A.  D.  944,  and  fubdued  the  Cumbrian  Britons  the  year 
after,  gave  the  government  of  their  country  to  Malcolm, 
to  engage  him  in  an  alliance  againft  the  Danes,  their 
common  enemies  (63).  Malcolm,  fome  years  after,  with 
the  confent  of  Edred  king  of  England,  transferred  this 
government  to  Indulf,  his  prefumptive  fucceflbr ;  and 
from  thenceforward  Cumberland  became  a  kind  of  ap- 
panage to  the  apparent  heirs  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  (64). 
This  good  king  was  murdered  by  a  gang  of  robbers,  at 
Ulrine  in  Moray,  A.D.  952. 

Indulf  prince  of  Cumberland,  fon  of  the  late  king  indulf; 
Conftantine,  fucceeded  Malcolm  I.  in  the  throne  of 
Scotland,  and  beftowed  his  principality  on  Duff,  the  fon 
of  Malcolm.  Indulf  continued  faithful  to  his  engage- 
ments with  the  Englifh  againft  the  Danes ;  which  gain- 
ed him  the  favour  of  the  firft,  and  drew  upon  him  the 

(6c)   Ethelred,  p.  357.     Brompt.  p.  838,     Fordun,  1.  4.  c.  23. 

(61)  Innes's  Eflays,  vol.  2.  p.  7S6. 

(62)  W.  Maimf.'l.  2.  c.  6.     Ingulf.  Hift.  Innes's  Eflays,  vol.  2. 
p.  7S6.     Fordun,  1.  4.  c.  23. 

(65)  W.  Malmf.  1,  2.  c.  7.    Fordun,  1.  4.  c  25.      (64)  Id.  ibid. 

m  indignation 
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50r>  indignation  of  the  laft  of  thefe  nations.  From  one  of 
the  kings  of  England,  his  cotemporaries  (which  were 
Edred,  Edwi,  and  Edgar),  he  obtained  a  voluntary  ceffion 
of  the  caftle  and  town  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  fine 
country  between  the  Tweed  and  Forth ;  which  from 
thenceforward  was  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  (65).  The  Danes  enraged  at  this  good 
agreement  between  the  Britifh  monarchs,  appeared  with 
a  great  fleet  and  army  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland  ;  and  af- 
ter having  in  vain  attempted  to  land  in  fevcral  places, 
put  out  to  fea,  as  if  they  had  defigned  to  abandon  the 
enterprife,  but  returning  fuddenly,  they  landed  without 
pgpofition  near  Cullen,  in  the  country  of  Boyri.  Indulf 
haftened  thither  with  his  army,  engaged  and  defeated 
the  Danes  ;  but  was  unfortunately  killed  in  the  purfuit, 
A.  D.  961  (66). 
Duff.  Duff  prince  of  Cumberland  then  became  king  of  Scot- 

land, and  ceded  (as  was  now  become  the  cuitom)  his 
principality  to  Culen,  the  fon  of  Indulf.  Nothing  can 
lrioie  clearly  demonflrate  the  want  of  authentic  materi- 
als to  fill  up  the  hiftory  of  Scotland  at  this  period,  than 
the  ridiculous  tales  of  witchcrafts  and  prodigies  which 
Boece  and  Buchanan  relate  in  the  life  of  this  king  (67). 
The  truth  is,  we  know  no  more  of  him  but  this,  that  he 
was  very  aftive  in  his  endeavours  to  fupprefs  the  bands 
of  robbers  with  which  his  kingdom  was  infefted  ;  and 
that  he  was  furprifed  and  flam  by  fome  of  thofe  lawlefs 
mifereants,  near  the  town  of  Forres,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  reign,  A.  D.  965  (68). 
Culen.  Culen  iucceeded  Duff;  and  is  rcprefented  by  all  our 

hiftorians  as  a  libidinous  and  profligate  prince,   who  was 
murdered  by  Eadhard  thane  of  Methv/en,  for  having  vi- 
olated the  chaftity  of  his  daughter,  A.  D.    970  (69). 
Kenneth  Kenneth  II.  ion,  of   Malcolm  I.  and    brother  of  the 

late  king  Duff,  fucceeded  Culen,  and  by  his  wife  and 
vigorous  administration  rectified  the  diforders  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  his  profligate  predeceffor. 
The  Danes,  who  in  this  period  brought:  fo  many  calami- 
ties on  England,  did  not  leave  Scotland  undifturbed. 
For  a  great  army  of  that  nation  landed  near  Montrofe, 
plundered  the    open  country,  and  befieged  tire  town  of 

v.ys,   vol.  2.  p.  787.         (66)  Fordun,   I.  4.  c.  i< 
•      i  Boeth.  1.  11.     Buchan.  I.  6.  (68)  Fordun,  1.  4.  c.  %6. 

(69)  Id.  ibid.  c.  2.7. 

Perth. 
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Perth.  Kenneth  having  collected  an  army  of  his  fub-  A.  D.  qdt, 
je£ts  at  Stirling,  marched  to  raife  the  fiege.  This  to  9? 8. 
brought  on  a  battle  between  the  two  armies,  at  Loncarty 
near  Perth ;  in  which  the  Scots  were  in  great  danger  of 
being  defeated,  and  had  already  begun  to  fly ;  when 
they  were  prevailed  upon  by  the  threats,  reproaches, 
and  example  of  a  hufbandman,  named  Hay,  and  his  two 
fons,  to  return  and  renew  the  fight  ;  by  which  they  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory.  The  king,  by  the  advice  of 
his  nobles,  rewarded  Hay  and  his  fons  (from  whom  the 
very  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Errol  is  faid  to  be 
defcended)  with  a  large  tra£f.  of  land  in  the  fertile  plains 
of  Gowrie  (70).  It  is,  however,  a  little  furprifing,  that 
Fordun,  the  moft  ancient  Scotch  hiftorian,  makes  no 
mention  of  this  Danifli  invafion,  nor  of  this  famous 
battle  of  Loncarty.  This  prince  is  faid  to  have  obtain- 
ed a  formal  cefiion  of  the  country  on  the  north  of  the 
Tweed,  inhabited  by  the  Englifh,  on  condition  that  he 
allowed  the  people  of  that  country  to  ufe  the  Englifh 
laws  and  fpeak  the  Englifh  language  (71).  Kenneth 
was  cut  off  by  a  confpiracy  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  A.  D.  994,  though  the  manner  and  circum- 
ftances  of  his  death  are  not  well  known  (72). 


SECTION    V. 


The  civil  and  military  hijlory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the 
acceffwn  of  Ethel  red  the  Unready,  A.  D.  978,  to  the 
landing  of  William  duke  of  Normandy,  A.  D.  1066. 

JL  H  E  reign  of  Ethelred,  furnamed  the  Unready,  who  A.  D.  97?, 
fucceeded  his  brother  Edward   the   Martyr    A.  D.  078     t0  Io66, 
was  one  of  the  moil  calamitous    in  the  Englifh  hiftory.  ^^^^ 
Thefe  calamities,  we  are  affured  by  feveral  monkifh  hif-  ArCp  JfT1 
torians,  were  foretold  by  their  favourite  St.  Dunflan,  at  red  the  " 

Unready. 

(70)  Boeth.  Hift.  1.  1 1.     Buchan.  1.  6. 

(71)  J.  Wallingford,  apud Gale,  1.  i.p.  545. 
(74)  Fordun,  I.4.  c.  33. 

the 
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A.  D.  973,  the  baptifm  of  this  prince,  and  difcovered  in  a  very  ex- 

to  io66.  traordinary  manner  ( i ). 
v-^v">~/  The  piratical  Danes,  who  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
of  the""  tuIT  ^  £n'en  tne  Englifh  very  little  disturbance,  began 
Danes  on  again  to  calt  their  rapacious  eyes  on  this  country  foon 
the  coafts  after  the  acceflion  of  this  unfortunate  king.  Their  firfl 
^  V1§~  attempts  feem  to  have  been  made  with  diffidence,  by  a 
fmall  number  of  adventurers.  In  the  year  981,  a  few  of 
thefe  rovers  plundered  Southampton  ;  and  putting  their 
booty  on  board  their  fleet,  confuting  of  feven  fhips,  de- 
parted with  precipitation  (2).  By  degrees,  thefe  def- 
ceats  upon  the  Engliih  coalts  became  more  frequent  and 
mere  formidable.  In  the  year  991  an  Englifh  army  was 
defeated  near  Maldon,  and  their  commander  duke  Brith- 
uot  {lain,  by  a  party  of  thefe  plunderers  (3).  Ethelred, 
inftead  of  revenging  this  affront,  followed  the  cowardly 
and  imprudent  advice  of  Siricius  archbifnnp  of  Canter- 
bury, and  gave  the  victorious  Danes  a  bribe  of  10,000!. 
to  depart  (4).  This  meafure  was  productive  of  confe- 
quences  which  might  ealily  have  been  forefeen.  Another 
ilect  of  Danes  appeared  upon  the  Engliih  coafts  the  very 
next  year,  and  put  into  different  ports,  in  hopes  of  be- 
ing bought  off  in  the  fame  manner.  Ethelred,  on  this 
occalior,,  called  an  affembly  of  all  the  great  men,  both 
of  the  clergy  vnd  laity ;  in  which  it  was  refolved  to  col- 
lect as  great  a  fleet  as  poflible  at  London,  in  order  to 
block  up  the  Danifh  fleet  in  fome  harbour.  But  the 
fuccefs  of  thefe  wife  and  vigorous  counfels  was  prevent- 
ed by  the  treachery  of  Ealfric  duke  of  Mercia,  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  Engliih  fleet,  who  warned  the 
Danes  of  their  danger  •,  which  gave  them  an  opportunity 
to  efcape,  with  the  lofs  of  only  one  fhip  (5).  Ealfric 
carried  his  treachery  (till  further,  and  deferred  to  the 
Danes,  when  the  Englifh  fleet  purfued  and  engaged 
them,  which  prevented  their  deflructlon. 
_     .  Hitherto  the  Daniih  depredations  had  been  conducted 

king  of      onb'   ky   adventurous  chieftains;    but    in  the  year  993 
Denmark,  England  was  invaded  by  a  royal   fleet  and  army,  com- 
>.ave 

v'  *°   ,.  (1)  Minxit  namtjue  cum  b^.pthareriir  in  facro  fonre.     Undevir 

.Norway,      _  v    '     .  •    •  a       i  •     . 

■   ■        lioaijiu  extermir.iuai  Anglorum  in  tempore  em.;  iuturum  pr.caix- 

v  l\     A      it.     Rev..  Hunt.  I.  4.     W.  Malmf.  1.  x.  c.  10. 


(2)  CI  on.  u.  125.  (3)  Id.  ibid.  p.  iz$. 

W.  .vla'raf.  I.  2.  c.  10.  (4)  Id.  ibi  ;.. 

hrou.  Saxon,  ; 
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manded  by  two  kings  in    perfon,  Swein    king    of  Den-A.D.97?, 
mark,  and  Olave  king  of  Norway.     Thefe  princes  failed    w  '  '6- 
up    the     Humber,     landed    their  men,  and  plundered  ' 

Lindfay  ;  after  which  they  marched  into  Northumber- 
land ;  where  the  people  and  nobility,  being  for  the  moil 
part  of  the  Danifh  blood,  made  very  little  refiftance  (6). 
Having  wintered  in  that  country,  they  embarked  in  the 
fpring,  entered  the  river  Thames,  and  inverted  London, 
in  hopes  of  haftening  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom,  by 
the  reduction  of  the  capital.  But  being  repulfed  in  ali 
their  aflaults  by  the  undaunted  citizens,  they  were 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  in  revenge  wailed  all  the 
open  country  with  lire  and  fword.  Ethelred  c:u!d 
think  of  no  better  method  of  putting  a  ftop  to  their  de- 
predations, than  by  offering  them  the  mm  of  i6,oool.  to 
defiil,  and  depart  the  kingdom  :  which  thefe  royai  ra- 
vagers  thought  proper  to  accept ;  and  having  fpent  the 
winter  quietly  at  Southampton,  returned  to  their  re- 
fpeciive  dominions  in  the  fpring  A.  D.  905  (7). 

The  calm  occafioaed  by  the  departure  of  the  two  Def cents 
kings  was  of  very  fhort  duration.  For  in  the  years  997  ^ 'he 
and  998,  armies  of  Danes  landed,  and  made  dreadful 
devallations  in  the  fouth-weil  of  England,  defeating  ali 
the  detached  parties  of  the  Englifh  which  attempted  to 
oppofe,them  (8)-  In  this  year  999  thefe  dellruclive 
ravagers  changed  the  fcene  of  action,  and  failing  up  the 
•Thames  and  Medway,  defeated  an  army  of  Kentifhmen 
near  Rochefter,  and  defolated  the  adjacent  country  (9). 
Ethelred  collected  a  fleet  and  raifed  an  army  this  year ; 
but  they  were  both  fo  ill  conducted,  that  they  ferved 
only  to  exhauft  his  treafures  and  opprefs  his  fubje£ts ; 
which  obliged  him  to  have  recourfe  again  to  the  wretched 
expedient  of  bribing  his  enemies,  who  would  accept  of 
no  lefs  than  24,0001.  (10). 

In  order  to  gain  the  friendfhip  of  a  nation  from  whofe  Marriage 
enmity  he  and  his  fubjecls  had  fuftained  fo   many  inju-  of  Ethel- 
ries,  Ethelred,  being  now  a  widower,  demanded  in  mar-  rcc<  a 
riage  the  beautiful  Emma,  filler  to  Richard  II.  duke  of  and  maf- 
Normandy,  of  Danifh  blood  ;  and  that  princefs  arriving  facre  of 
in  England  A.  D.  1002,  the  marriage  was  confummat- f:hec,Dane3 

,,      ,         _  land. 

(6)  ^hron.  Saxon,  p.  12*7. 

(7)  Id.  p.  128.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  5.  p.  205. 

(8)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  129. 

(9)  Id.  ibid.  p.  1  jo.  (10)  Id.  ibid.  R.  Hoveden.  pars  prior. 

ed 
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.A.D.  9*8,  ed    (ti).     This  meafure  might  perhaps  have  been  pro- 
to  1066.     ductive  oi  falutary  confequences,  if  another  of  a  contrary 
v-— "v— «— '  tendency  had  not  been  foon  after  adopted.     This  was  the 
maffacre  of  the  Danes  fettled  in  England,  who  are  faid 
to  have  been  butchered  by  the  enraged  Englifh,  on  Sun- 
day November    13,    A.D.  1002,  without  diftinction  of 
rank,  age,  or  fex.     Among  other  perfons  of  diftin£tion 
who  were  murdered  on  this  fatal  day,  was  Gunilda,  filter 
to  Swein  king  of  Denmark,  with  her  hulband  and   chil- 
dren (12).     Some  young  Danes  found  means  to  efcape 
from  the  general  ilaughter  of  their  countrymen  in  Lon- 
don, and  carried  the  difmal  news  to  their  fovereign  in  his 
own  dominions  (13).     It  is  eafy  to  imagine  what  a  ftorm 
of  rage  thefe  tidings  raifed  in  the  bofom  of  that  ferocious 
prince  •,  which  made  him  pour  forth  the   moft  direful 
denunciations  of  vengeance  againft  the  Englifh,  and  em- 
ploy the  greateft  diligence  to  carry  thefe  denunciations 
into  execution.     Accordingly,  in  the   fpring   of  A.  D. 
1003,  Swein  landed  in  the  fouth-weft  of  England  with 
a  powerful  army,  took  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  fpread  de- 
folation  far  and  near  (14). 
War  be-         The  Englifh,  fenfible  that  they  could  expect  no  mercy 
tween        from  their  fierce  enraged  enemies,  prepared  to  make  a 
bivem        vigorous  defence.     But  the  command  of  the  army  being 

i-'llip"  Or  ^  • 

Denmark  imprudently  given  to  Ealfric  duke  of  Mercia,  that  hoary 
and  the  traitor  once  more  betrayed  his  trufr. ;  and  feigning  him- 
Englifh.  fejf  fok  when  the  two  armies  were  on  the  point  of  engag- 
ing, the  Englifh  were  fo  difpirtted,  that  they  difbanded 
without  fighting  (15).  Ealfric  dying  foon  after,  was 
fucceeded  both  in  the  government  of  Mercia  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  Englifh  army  by  a  ftill  greater  traitor.  This 
was  the  infamous  vEdric  Streon,  who  had  been  raifed  by 
Ethelrcd  from  an  inferior  ftation  to  the  higheft  honours 
of  the  ftate,  and  married  to  his  own  fifler  (16).  This 
monitor  of  villany  and  ingratitude  difcovered  all  the  coun- 
iVis  of  his  fovereign  to  the  enemy,  and,  by  one  means  or 
other,  difappointcd  every  fcheme  that  was  formed  for 
the  defence  of  his  country  (17). 

(u)  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6. 

(1-)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  133.     W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  10.    Hen.  Hunt. 
I.  6. 

(13)  Yrxvl  Neuft.  p.  427.  (14)  Chron.  S-yo^.  r>.  13-;. 

(15)  Id.  ibid.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6.         (16)  W.  Mid  mi'.  l.\  p.  -  \ 

1 :-;   Id.  ibid.  I.  2.  c.  10. 

It 
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It  would  be  tedious  and  unpleafant  to  give  a  minute  A.  D.  978, 
detail  of  all  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  miferies  of    to,o6^« 
the  Englifh,  in  this  calamitous  period,  who  for  ten  fuc-  (^NT^*^ 
ceffive  years  were  purfued  by  a  continued  feries  of  dif-  ^  p,',eS-° 
graces  and  difafters.     Exeter,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Cam-  lift. 
bridge,  Canterbury,  and  many  other  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  were  reduced   to  afhes,  and  the  greateft  part 
of  their  inhabitants  buried  in  their  ruins.     St.  Alphage, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  with  almoft   all  his  clergy, 
Were  murdered  in  cold  blood.     The  open  country  was 
fo  infecure  that  agriculture  was  neglected,  and  a  famine, 
no  lefs    deftru&ive   than  the  fword,  enfued.     All  the 
fleets  and  armies  that  the  wretched   Englifh  raifed  for 
their  own  defence,  were,  by  various  ftratagems,  betray- 
ed and  ruined  by  the  infamous  JFAvic  and  his  accompli- 
ces.    If  they  fometimes  purchafed  a  momentary  quiet 
by  large  funis  of  money,  this  ferved  only  to  accelerate 
their  ruin,  by  weakening  themfelves  and  ftrengthening 
their   enemies.      In    a   word,    Ethelred,    defpairing   of 
being  able  to  preferve  his  crown  any  longer,  having  lent 
his  queen    and  two  fons  before  him,  retired  into  Nor- 
mandy A.  D.  1013  •,  and  about  the  end  of  that  year  the 
city  of  London  opened  her  gates  to  the  victorious  Dane, 
when  it  might  be  faid  that  England  was  completely  con- 
quered (18;. 

Swein,  king  of  Denmark,  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  j)eati:  0f 
this  important  conqueft,  but  dying  fuddenly  at  Gainf- Swein  king 
borough,  February  3,  A.  D.  1014,  before  he  was  crown-  oi  Den- 
ed,  he  is  not  commonly  reckoned  among  the  kings  of  ^iai.  >,and 
England  (19).     This  event  revived   the  dejected  fpirits  quences. 
of  the  Englifh,-  and  infpired  them  with  the  refolution  of 
attempting  to  deliver  their  country  from  the  Danifh  voke. 
In  order  to  this,  they  fent  a  deputation  into  Normandy 
to  invite  king  Ethelred  to  return  into  England,  and  re- 
fume  the  reins  of  government,  promifing  him  their  molt 
cheerful  obedience  and  hearty  fupport.     The  king  com- 
plied with  this  invitation  j  and  having  fent  his  ion  prince 
Edward  before  him,  to  affure  the  nobility  and  people 
that  he  would  avoid  all  the  errors  of  his  former  admini- 
ftration,  arrived  in  the  time  of  Lent,  and  found  a  nume- 
rous army  of  his  Englifh  fubjetts  ready  to  receive  and 

(18)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  133 — 144.     \V.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  10.  p.  3c;. 

( 19)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.c.  10.  p.  40.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  144. 

obey 
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A.  D.  9^5?,  obey  his  orders.     Ethelred  at  his  firfl  arrival  a<Sted  with 
to  1066.    uncommon  fpirit ;  and  falling   upon  the  Danes  unex- 
v**~v:",',»»'1  pectedly    as   they  were   plundering  the   country  about 
Gainiborough,  killed  great  numbers  of  them,  and  oblig- 
ed the  reft,  with  their  young  king  Canute,  to  retire  to 
their  fhips,  and  put   to  fea.     Canute,    enraged   at    this 
defection  of  the  Englifh,  having  cruelly  mutilated  their 
hoftages,    and    fet  them    on   fhore  at  Samhvich,  failed 
away  to  take  poffeffion  of  his  native  kingdom  (20). 
"Mif.on-  ^ng  Ethelred  did  not  continue  long    to  act    in   this 

dn&of  king  commendable  manner ;  but  falling  again  under  the  in- 
Ethelred,    fluence  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  infamous  ./Edric  Streon, 
cherv  of     ne  Vv'as  ^Y  ^m  nrifguided,  betrayed,  and  ruined.     That 
ifrdric       ,  horrid  traitor,  at  an  affembly  of  the  nobility  which  met 
Streon.        this  year  at  Oxford,  invited  two  of  the  moft  wealthy 
and  potent  earls,  Sugfert  and  Morcar,  to  an  entertain- 
ment, where    they   were   cruelly    murdered  ;  and  their 
attendants,  after  making  an  attempt  to   revenge  their 
lords,  took  flicker  in  a  church,  where  they  were  burnt 
to  death.     It  focn  appeared,  that  Ethelred  was  privy  and 
conftntir.g  to  all  thefe  bafe  and  barbarous  proceedings, 
by  corififcating  the  eftates  of  thefe  unhappy  noblemen, 
and  thruiling  the    young  and  beautiful  widow  of  earl 
Sugfert  into  a  monastery.     That  lady  having,  at  a  cafual 
interview,  captivated  the  heart  of  prince  Edmund,  the 
king's  eldeft  ibn,  he  releafed  her  from  her  confinement, 
and   married  her  without  his  father's  con  fen  t  (21).     By 
thefe  events,  the  peace  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nobility  in  their  king,  and  in  one  another, 
were  deftroyed,  at  a  time  when  nothing  but  the  moft 
cordial  union  could  have  preferved  them  all  from  ruin. 
<y  rbe-  Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  having  fettled  the  affairs 

tween  Ca-  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  returned  about  this  time  to 


lifh.  one  army  in  Mercia,  and  his  fon   prince  Edmund  ano- 

ther in   the  north:  but  when  thefe  two  armies  joined, 

the  prince  received  intelligence,  that  tl  fs  ^Edric 

had   formed  a  plot   againlt  his  liberty  and   life  •,  which 
obliged   him  to  retire  with  his  forces  without   fighting 

(z  )  OiTon  Saxon,  p.  14.C.     \V.  Mairuf.  1.  2.  c  10. 
(21)  Chron.  Saxon,  p 

t1  •■ 
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the  common  enemy.  Soon  after  this  the  traitor  JFAnc  A.D.  978, 
threw  off  the  mafic,  and  openly  joined  Canute  with  forty  t0  Io6^- 
fhips  of  the  EngHfh  navy,  whofe  crews  he  had  corrupted. 
Canute,  ftrengthened  by  this  acceflion,  advanced  into 
"Warwickfhire,  having  brought  all  the  country  behind 
him  to  fubmit  to  his  authority.  In  the  mean  time,  prince 
Edmund  advanced  with  a  body  of  troops  which  he  had 
haftily  collected ;  but  when  they  found  that  they  were 
lfot  to  be  joined  by  the  Londoners,  who  (laid  at  home 
to  defend  their  own  city,  they  difbanded  without  fight- 
ing, in  fpite  of  all  the  commands  and  intreaties  of  their 
leader  (22).  The  intrepid  Edmund,  not  yet  difpirited  by 
all  thefe  difappointments,  with  incredible  diligence  railed 
a  fecond  army,  which  was  joined  by  the  king  at  the  head 
of  the  Londoners  ;  but  that  weak  unfortunate  prince  was 
ftill  furrounded  with  faithiefs  friends,  who  infufed  into 
him  fuch  doubts  and  fears,  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Englifh, 
that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  by  the  moft  earneft 
intreaties  of  his  heroic  fon,  to  continue  in  the  army, 
but  halteneu  back  to  London.  The  troops  being  thus 
abandoned  by  their  King,  could  no  longer  be  kept  toge- 
ther, but  difbanded  a  fecond  time  ;  which  conftrained 
the  prince,  with  a  few  faithful  followers,  to  retire  into 
the  north,  and  join  his  brother-in-law  Uhtred  eavl  of 
Northumberland.  Canute  purfued  him  in  his  retreat 
with  a  formidable  army ;  which  foon  brought  Uhtred 
to  fubmifiion,  and  obliged  Edmund  to  quit  the  field,  and 
take  ihelter  within  the  walls  of  London.  Here  he  found 
his  father  king  Ethelred  at  the  point  of  death,  who  ex- 
pired April  23,  A.  D.  1 01 6,  leaving  his  family  and 
fubjetls  in  the  mod  diftrefsful  circumftances  (23). 

The  brave  prince  Edmund,  elded  fon  of  the  deceafed 
king,  was  immediately  crowned  at  London,  by  Livignus 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  aifiited  by  a  very  few  of  the 
Englifh  nobility  and  clergy,  amidft  the  acclamations  of 
the  loyal  Londoners.  But  the  far  greateil  part  of  the 
Englifh  clergy  and  nobility  attended  Canute  at  Southamp- 
ton, fwore  allegiance  to  him  as  their  king,  and  abjured  all 
the  pefterity  of  Ethelred  (24).  After  thefe  ceremonies, 
both  thefe  princes  prepared  to  contend  for  the  crown  of 

(22)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  146,  147. 

(25)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  146,  147.      W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.    10.  R. 
Hoveden  Annal.  pars  prior.      Hen.  Hunt.  1,  6. 
(24)  R,  Hoveden.  Annal.  pars  prior,  p.  249. 

England 
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A.  D.  978,  England  with  fuch  fpirit  and  valour,    as   fhewed  that 
to  1066.     neither  of  them  was  unworthy  of  the  prize, 
^-v*-*-       King  Edmund,  who  from  his  hardinefs  in  war   had 
War  be-     obtained   the    name  of  Iron/Ids,  immediately    after   his 
Edmund     coronation  haflened  into  WelTex,  where  he  had  confi- 
and  king     derable  influence  ;  and  Canute,  taking  advantage  of  his 
Canute.      abfence,  befieged  London.      But  the  bravery  of  the  ci- 
tizens baffled  all  his  efforts ;  and  Edmund  having  col- 
lected fome   forces,  flew  to  their  relief.     This   obliged 
Canute  to  raifc  the  fiege ;  and  the  two  armies  meeting  at 
Gillingham  in  Dorfetfhire,  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
the  Englifh  gained  fome  advantage.     There  never  was  a 
more  ac~live  or   blcody  campaign  in  England  than  this 
in  the  year  10 16  :  for  in  the  courfe  of  it,  Canute  be- 
fieged London  no  lefs  than  three  times,  and  was  as  often 
forced  to  raife  the  fiege  ;  and  no  fewer  than  five  pitched 
battles  were  fought  with  prodigious  obftinacy  and   great 
effufion  of  blood  (25). 
Pacific3-         The  nobility  in  both  armies  dreading  the  confequences 
t5on  be-      of  a  quarrel,  which  was  carried  on  with  fuch  uncommon 
tween  the   furv-    zlK\  feemed  to  threaten  the  total    deftruction  of 

two  king?,    ,     i  ...  ,  ,  . 

and   death  their  country,  prevailed  upon  the  two  kings  to  enter  upen 
of  king      a  treaty,  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  fighting  a  fixth 
Edmund,    battle.     After  a  ihort  negotiation,  it  was  agreed  to  di- 
vide the  kingdom  between  them,  allotting  to  Canute  the 
kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland,  which  were 
chiefly  inhabited  by   Danes,  and  to  Edmund  all  the  reft 
of  England  (26).     The  brave  king  Edmund  did  not  many 
days  furvive  this  agreement,  being  murdered  at  Oxford, 
November  30,  by  the  contrivance,  as  it  was  fufpecled, 
of  thedeteilable  traitor  iEdric  Streon  (27). 
The  two         The  two  infant  fons  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Ed- 
f°"s ofking  mund,  Edwin  and   Edward,  fell   into  the  hands  of  Ca- 

nrefen'ed  nute  >  w^°  ^ent  tnem  to  ^*s  Wend  l';c  &ng  ot"  Sweden, 
with  a  requeft  that  they  might  not  live  to  give  him  any 
trouble.  Though  the  prince  undcrflood  the  meaning 
of  this  requeft,  he  was  not  fo  bafe  as  to  comply  with  it, 
but  caufed  the  two  royal  victims  to  be  conduced  to  the 
court  of  Solomon  king  of  Hungary,  with  a  requclt  to 
pr^llrve    and    educate   tbern    according  ir   birth. 

1  [ere  Edwin  the  eldeft  died  young  •,  and  Edward  having 


(2O  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  14*7 — rso. 

[d.  ibid.     W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  1©. 
[z-])  lien.  Hunt.  1.  6.  p.  208. 
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married  the  princefs  Agatha,  fitter  to  the  queen  of  Hun-  A.  D.  97S, 
gary,  had  one  fon  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  we  fhall    to  Io66. 
hear  afterwards  (28).  s~    -— — ' 

After  the  death  of  their  heroic  king  Edmund,  the  A  rr 
Englifli  made  no  further  oppofition,  but  quietly  fubmit-  of  king  Ca- 
ted  to  the  government  of  Canute,  who  was  acknowlcdg-  nute. 
ed  king  of  all  England  by  all  the  great  men  both  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  in  a  general  aiTembly  held  at  London 
A  D.  1017.  To  give  fome  colour  of  juftice  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  Edmund's  two  fons  and  three  brothers,  it  was 
affirmed  by  many  of  the  members  of  this  aiTembly 
(though  falfely),  that  the  fucceflion  of  Canute  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  on .  the  death  of  Edmund,  had  been 
ftipulated  in  the  late  convention  between  thefe  two  prin- 
ces (29).  To  fecure  the  crown  which  he  had  thus  ac- 
quired, Canute  rewarded  fome  of  his  raoft  powerful  fol- 
lowers, who  had  contributed  moil  to  his  elevation,  with 
the  richeft  governments.  Turkill,  a  great  Danifh  chief- 
tain, was  made  duke  of  Eaft-Anglia ;  Yrice,  another 
powerful  nobleman  of  the  fame  nation,  was  made  duke 
of  Northumberland ;  and  the  traitor  iEdric  was  confirm- 
ed in  the  government  of  Mercia  (30).  To  prevent  any 
infurretYion  of  the  Englifh  in  favour  of  Edwi,  the  full 
brother  of  the  late  king  Edmund,  who  was  fo  great  a 
favourite  with  the  common  people  that  he  was  called  the 
Ceorls  king,  he  firft  procured  the  banifhment,  and  after- 
wards the  murder  of  that  prince  (31).  Canute  was 
alfo  at  much  pains  to  extinguifh  national  animofities, 
and  bring  about  a  thorough  reconciliation  between  his 
Danifh  and  Englifli  fubjecls,  which  he  at  length  accom- 
plifhed(32). 

This  politic  prince,  having,  by  thefe  and  the  like  arts,  Performs 
fecured  his  new-acquired  dominion,   proceeded   to    do  fomemeri- 
fome  very  meritorious  a£ts  of  juftice.     In  the  time  of  t(J.rl°"s.      s 
the   late    troubles,  feveral   of  the   Englifli    nobles   had  °  Ju 
fhamefully  betrayed  the  caufc  of  their  king  and  country. 
While  Canute  needed  the  treafon  he  cherifhed  the  trai- 
tors -,  but  as  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  in  the  peaceable 
poffefnon  of  the  crown  of  England,  he  banifhed  fome, 

(28)  W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  c.  10.  fub  fine.     R.  Hoveden,  pars  prior, 
p.  250. 

(29)  R.  Hoveden.     Annal.  pars  prior,  p.  250. 

(30)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  151.     R.  Hoveden.  Annal.  p.  250. 

(31)  Id.ibid.  (32;  W.  Malmf.  I.  2.  c.  11. 

Vol.  II.  G  and 
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A.  D.  9*78,  and  put  others  of  them  to  death,  under  various  preten- 
to  1066.    c£;s  (33).     Nor  was  it  long  before  the  arch-traitor -ZEdric 

^^^—J  met  with  the  fate  which  he  had  fo  often  merited  :  for 
that  fhamelefs  villain  having  one  day  in  council  upbraid- 
ed king  Canute  with  his  great  fervices,  particularly  with 
the  murder  of  the  late  king  Edmund,  which  had  made 
way  for  him  to  afcend  the  throne  of  England,  the  fero- 
cious Dane  was  fo  enraged  at  his  prefumption,  that  he 
commanded  him  inftantly  to  be  put  to  death,  as  having 
confefTed  himfelf  guilty  of  murder  an'd  treafon  (34). 
About  the  fame  time  he  divefted  his  two  dangerous 
and  powerful  fubjecls,  Turkill  duke  of  Eaft-Anglia,  and 
Irie  duke  of  Northumberland,  of  their  eftates  and  ho- 
nours, and  fent  them  into  banifhment ;  by  which  the 
whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  perfect  fubjec- 
tion  to  his  authority  (35).  This  enabled  him  to  fend 
back  the  greateffc  part  of  his  fleet  and  army  into  Den- 
mark, retaining  only  forty  fhips  in  England  (36). 

King  Ca-        Still  further  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  Englifh  fub- 

nu  e  mar-  -ecas  an^  prevent  their  making  any  attempts  in  favour 
nes   queen  J         '  .  *  .  .     »         J  K.        -, 

Emma.       or   the  princes   of  their  ancient    royal  family,  Canute, 

being  now  a  widower,  made  propofals  of  marriage  to 
the  queen-dowager  Emma,  widow  of  the  late  king  Ethel- 
red,  who  refided  with  her  two  fons  by  that  king,  Alfred 
and  Edward,  in  the  court  of  her  brother  Richard  duke 
of  Normandy.  That  princefs,  dazzled  with  the  lu lire 
of  a  crown  which  {he  had  already  worn,  accepted  of  thefe 
propofals ',  and  giving  her  hand  to  the  great  enemy  of 
her  family,  once  more  afcended  the  throne  of  England, 
A.  D.  1017  (37).  By  this  marriage  alio,  the  artful 
Dane  difarmed  the  refentment  of  Richard  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  had  declared  himfelf  the  protector  of  the 
two  young  princes  Alfred  and  Edward,  and  threatened 
to  attempt  their  rcitovation  to  the  throne  of  their  an- 
ceftors. 
Canute's  By  a1'  thefe  prudent  meafures,  Canute,  not  unjuftly 

voyage  info  cafjed  the  Great,  found  himfeif  f>>  firmly  feated  on  the 
Denmark,  throne  of  England,  that  he  ventured,  A.I).  1019,  to 
into  Eae-  niafce  a  va  age  into  his  native  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
land.    *    which  was  then  #t  war  with.  and  carried  with 

him  a  body  of  Englifh  troops,  commanded  by  earl  God- 

(3  ;)    W.  Mai-vif.  1.  2.  c.  II.  (J4)    I  I     ; 

1  I.  ibifl,  (:6j  '  fttan.  p.  1  si. 

Id   ib:d. 
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win.     Thefe  troops  foon  met  with  a  favourable  oppor-  A.  D.  9-78, 
tunity  of  difplaying  their  valour,  and  fhewing  their  at-    to  Io66- 
tachment  to  their  new  fovereign.     Being  ftationed  near-    v-/'v''"*s^ 
eft  to  the  enemy's  camp,  they  affaulted  it  in  the  night, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory,  without  the  ieaft  affif- 
tance  from  the  Danes  (38).     This  brave  action  greatly 
endeared  the  Englifh   in  general  to  the  king,  and  pro- 
cured Godwin   the  higheft  marks  of  the  royal  favour, 
and  laid    the  foundation    of  his    future    greatnefs  (39). 
Having  fpent  about  a  year  in  Denmark,  and  finifhed  the 
war  with  Sweden,  Canute  returned  into  England  A.  D. 
1020 ;  and  found  every  thing  in  the  moft  profound  tran- 
quillity, which  continued  feveral  years  ;  and  which  he 
fpent  in  making  good  laws,  building  churches  and  mo- 
nafteries,  and  in  other  popular  and  pious  works  (40). 

Canute  made  a  profperous  expedition  into  Norway,  ^ 
A.  D.  1028,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  fhips,  and  got  poffef-  conquers 
fionof  that  kingdom,  by  expelling  the  good  king  Olaus,  Norway, 
who  had  loft  the  affections  of  his  fubjetts,  by  his  impru- 
dent zeal,  and  vain  endeavours  to  reftrain  them  from 
piracy  (41). 

A  prince  who  was  fo  great  and  profperous,  the  fove-  Reproves 

reign  of  fo  many  kingdoms,  could  not  want  flatterers  ;  the  flattery 

and  fome  of  his  courtiers,  it  is  faid,  carried  their  adu-  ?■    1S  cour~ 

.  tiers* 

lation  fo  far  as  to  declare   in  his  prefence,  that  nothing 

in  nature  dared  to  difobey  his  commands.  To  confound 
thefe  pernicious  fycophants,  he  ordered  his  chair  to  be 
placed  upon  the  beach  near  Southampton,  one  day  when 
fhe  tide  was  coming  in,  and  fitting  down  in  it,  com- 
manded the  waves,  with  an  air  of  authority,  to  approach 
no  nearer.  But  the  rifing  billows,  regardlefs  of  his  com- 
mands, advanced  with  their  ufual  rapidity,  and  obliged 
his  majefty  to  retire ;  who  turning  to  his  flatterers, 
"  Learn,"  faid  he,  "  from  this  example,  the  infignifi- 
"  cancy  of  all  human  power  j  and  that  the  word  of  God 
"  alone  is  omnipotent  (42)."  A  truth  fufliciently  ob- 
vious, but  not  much  inculcated  by  monarchs  in  the  cir- 
cle of  their  flatterers. 

(38)  W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  c.  1  J.    Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6. 

(39)  Id.  ibid. 

(40)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  152.     W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  it. 

(41)  Hen.  Hunt. 1.6.     R.  d.  DuCto  ad  an.   128.    Chron.  Mail, 
p.   155. 

(42)  Higden.p.  256.     Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  1.  p.  232. 
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A.  D.  9*/S,      Though  Canute  was  a  wife  and  great  prince,  he  was 

to  r 066.    not  fUperior  to  that  wretched  i« .grading  fuperflition  which 

V-^V^'   reigned  in  that  age  of  darknefs  in  which  he  lived.     In- 

Canufe  s     fiuenced  chiefly  bv  this,  he  made  a  iournev  to  Rome, 

loi.irtfvto       .      T.  1,1  1  r\         i-  1  • 

Rome.        A.  D.  103  t,  attended  by  a  numerous  and  iplendid  train 
of  his  nobility,  and  lavifhed  greater  fums  of  money  upon 
the  churches  and  clergy  in  that  city  than  any  prince  had 
ever  done.      In  return  for  this  pious  liberality,  he  ob- 
tained fome  additional  privileges  to  the  Englifh  college  at 
Rome, — a  fmall  abate  merit  in  the  price  of  the  palls  of  the 
Engliih  archbifhops, — and,  what  he  valued* more  than  all 
the  relt,  a  plenary  pardon  of  all  his  fins,  and  the  fpecial 
friendfhip  of  .St.  Peter  (43). 
Canute's         The  kings  of  Scotland  had  conftantly  refufed  to  pay  the 
expedition  ignominious  tax  called  Dam-gelt  for  the  province  of  Cum- 
berl'and11*  berland,  which  they   had  received    from   the   crown  of 
England.     Canute,    determined  no  longer  to  admit  of 
this  refufal,  after  his  return  from  Rome,  raifed  an  army, 
and  marched   into  the  north,   A.  D.   1031,  in  order  to 
compel  Malcolm  king  of  Scots  to  pay  that  tax,  or  to  de- 
prive him  of  that  province.     But  tins  quarrel  was  cotn- 
promifed    without    bloodlhed,    by   Malcolm's   rcfigning 
Cumberland  to    Duncan,    his  grandfon   and  heir,  who 
agreed  to  pay  the  demanded  tribute  (44). 
Death  nf        From  this  time  Canute  and  all  his  kingdoms  enjoyed 
Canute,     a  profound  peace  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
andac-       pencd    at    Shaftfbury  November   12,  A.  D.  1035(45). 
H  'old  °    ^e  left  two  f°ns»  named  Swetn  and  Harold,  the  former 
by  a  concubine,  and  the  latter  by  his  firft  wife  ;  ami  one 
fon,  named    Hardicafiute,  by  queen    Emma.     This  laft 
prince  fhould  have  fucceeded   to  the  crown  of  England, 
flflhe  marriage-fettlement   of  his  royal  par< 
obftrved  ;  but  being  at  a  is  Swein 

was  in  Norway)  \        th,  and   Harold  being 

then  in  England,  he  ftepped  h  cant  Atone,    ind 

fei/ed  his  Father's  treafures  ^46).     He  was   ftfpp  irted  in 
this  attempt  chiefly  by:  the  Danes  in  the  north,  an< 
citizens  of  London;  while  the  En  ral,   with 

earl  Godwin  at  their  head,  declared  for  Hardicanute,  the 
i   of  Emma  ;  and  tht  ::..  I  11   was  d  I  with  all 

Hunt  1.  6.    VV.  M  il  nf.  I.  s.  c,  1 1, 

1     -  lun  I.  4.  c.  4> .  p.  1  <;4. 

(46)    lien.  Hum.  !.      6.    R.  IioviUcn.  Annul,  pars  pi, or. 
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the  horrors   of  a   civil    war.     This,  however,  was  pre- 
vented by  a  partition  of  the  kingdom  between  the  two 
brothers  ;  by   which   it  was  agreed,  that  Harold  Ihould 
keep  pofleflion    of  London,  and  nil  the  country  to  the 
north  of  the  Thames  ;  and  that  all  to  the  fouth  of  that 
river  fhouldbe  ceded  to  Hardicanute  ;  whofe  fhare,    till 
his   arrival,    mould  be  governed  by  Ins  mother  queen 
Emma,    who  fixed  her  relidence  at   Winchefler   (47). 
This  princefs,  finding   herfelf  fo  agreeably  feated,  and 
poflcfled  of  fo  much  power,  invited  Alfred  and  Edward* 
her  two  fons  by  king  Ethelred,  to  come  to  her  in  Eng7 
land  ;  and  thefe  princes  having  lately  loft  their  uncle  and 
patron  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  at  whofe  court  they 
had  long  refided,  joyfully  accepted  of  this  invitation,  and 
came  over   with   a  numerous  retinue.      This  journey 
proved  fatal  to  Alfred,  the  elded  and  moft  active  of  thefe 
princes.     For  Harold,  fufpecting  that    Alfred  defigned 
to  aflert  his  right  to  the  crown  of  England,    earneftly 
wifhed  to  have  him   deftroyed  ;  and  in  order  to  accom.- 
plith  this,  by  the  advice  of  earl  Godwin  (whom  he  had 
fecretly  gained    to  his    intereft);  he   invited  him,  with 
great  appearance  of  cordiality,  to  his  court.     As  the  un- 
happy unfufpe£ting   prince  was  on  his  way  thither,    lie 
was  intercepted  and  taken  prifoner  near  Gilford,  bv  earl 
Godwin  and  his  followers,  who  put  the  greateft  part  of 
his  attendants  to  death,  with  every  circumftance  of  cru- 
elty (48;.     The  prince  was  carried  firft  to  Gillingham, 
where  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  afterwards    confined 
in  the  monaftery  of  Ely,  where  he  died  (49).     As  foon 
as  queen  Emma  and  prince  Edward  received  intelligence 
of  the  deplorable  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Alfred,    they 
fled  out  of  England  ;  the  former  to  the  court  of  Baldwin 
earl  of  Flanders,  and  the  latter  into  Normandy ;    and 
Harold  took  pofleflion  of  the  whole  kingdom  A.  D.  1037. 
He  did  not,  however,  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  cruelty  and 
ambition   very  long;    for  he    died    April    14,     A.    D. 
1039  (50).     This  prince  was  remarkable  for  his  great 
agility,  and  fwiftnefs    in  walking  and  running ;  which 
procured  him  the  furname  of  fiarefooty  by  which  he  is 
known  in  hiftory. 

(47)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  154.     Hen.    Hunt.  I.  5. 

(48)  R.  Hoveden.  Anna],     Mured.  B:veil.  1.  8.  p.  s8. 

(49)  Id.  ibid.     Leland.  Coiltdan.  vol.  l.  p.  241. 

(50)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  155. 

Hardicanute 
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A.  D.  97S,      Hardicanute  king  of  Denmark  happened  to  be  in  Flan- 
toiobb.   £eYS  on  a  vjplt  t0  JJig  mother  queen  Emma,  when  he 
v-*~v^*-^  received  the  news  of  Harold's   death,  and  an  invitation 
ofCCHa«ii-  from  tne  nobility  of  England  to  come  and  take  pofleffion 
canute.       of  that  kingdom  (5 1 ).     He  joyfully  complied  with  this 
invitation  ;    and  arriving  at  Sandwich  a  few  days  before 
Midfummer,  in  a  fleet  of  forty  fhips,  was  received  with 
the  loudeft  acclamations   by  people  of  all  ranks  (52). 
This  joy  was  not  of  long  duration  :  for  the  Englifh  foon 
found  that  their  new  king  was  a  ferocious  and  arbitrary 
prince,  who  made  his  own  violent  paflions,  and  not  the 
laws   of  reafort  or  of  his  country,   the  rule  of  his  ad- 
miniftrarion.     His  rage  againft  his   predeceffor  Harold 
was  fo   implacable,  that  he  commanded  his  body  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  grave,  firft  beheaded,  and  then  thrown 
into  the  Thames  •,    and  the  great  earl   Godwin,  if  we 
may  believe  fome  of  our  ancient  hiftorians,  was  fo  mean- 
fptrited  as  to  affiil  the  common  hangman  in  executing 
thefe  commands  (53).  This  mighty  earl,  who  was  unques- 
tionably the  greateft  and  moil  pbwcrful  fubjecl:  that  ever 
England  beheld,  be  fides  thefe  humbling  compliances  with 
the  tyrant's  will,  was  obliged  to  employ  the  interceffion 
of  all  his  friends,   and  the  moft  valuable  bribes,  to  obli- 
terate the  remembrance  of  the  part  he  had  adted  under 
the  former  reign  ;  particularly   in   the    affair  of  prince 
Alfred's  murder.     One  of  thefe  bribes  difcovers    God- 
win's ingenuity,  as  well  as  his  great  wealth.     It  was  a 
galley  of  admirable  work  m  an  i  hip,  and  beautifully  gilded, 
with    a  crew    of    eighty    of    the     handfomelt     young 
men,    magnificently    drefled,    each  of  them   having  on 
each  arm  a  bracelet  of  gold,  weighing  fixteen  ounces; 
while  all  their  fwords,  lances,  battle-axes,  helmets,  and 
fhields,  glittered  with  gold  and  filver  (54). 
Peftni&i-       Hardicanute  forfeited  his  popularity  foon  after  his  ac- 
•n  of         ceffion,  by  impofing  a  heavy  tax  for  the  payment  of  his 
Worcelter,  J)ani{h  fleet  and  army;  which  became  it  ill  more  odious 
of  Hard!-   D)r  tfte  rigorous  manner  in  which  it  was  collected,  and  a 
onute.       grievous  famine  which  raged  at  the  fame  time  (55).  The 
people  of  Worcefter  having  killed  two  of  the  colletStorj 

(«')  R.  Hoveden.  Annal. 

(52)  Id.  i  bid.     Chron.  Saxon  p.  156. 

(53)  R.  Hoveden.    Annal.  pars  prior,  p.  251.        (54)  Id.  ibid. 
(55)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  159, 
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of  this  tax,  in  a  popular  tumult,  this  tyrant  was  fo  en-  A.  D  q*8, 
raged,  that  he  gave  01-ders  to  the  earls  Leofric,  Seward,  t0  Io66. 
and  Godwin,  to  deftroy  that  city,  and  exterminate  the  w~" '"""""^ 
inhabitants.  The  firft  p^rt  of  thefe  orders  was  executed  ; 
but  the  people  having  got  fome  previous  notice,  made 
their  efcape  into  an  ifland  in  the  Severn,  from  whence 
they  afterwards  returned,  and  rebuilt  their  city  (56). 
PrinceEdward,  the  only  furviving  ion  of  king  Ethelred  and 
queen  Emma,  arrived  in  England  from  Normandy  A.  D. 
1040,  and  was  kindly  received  by  his  uterine  brother 
Hardicanute  (57).  Though  this  king  was  naturally  robuit 
and  hardy,  as  his  name  imports,  he  abandoned  himfelf 
to  fiich  excerTes  in  eating  and  drinking,  as  impaired  his 
health  and  haftened  his  death,  which  happened  at  Lam- 
beth, June  8,  A.  D.  1041,  when  he  was  caroufing  at 
the  wedding  of  a  Danifh  nobleman  (58), 

The  violences  of  Harold  and  Hardicanute  had  render-  AceHTion 
ed  the  Danifh  government    fo  difagreeable  to  the  Eng-  °f  Edward 
lifli,  that  they  were  tranfported   with  joy  at  the  fudden  f^0n~ 
death  of  this  laft  prince,  arid  unanimoufly  determined  to 
reftore  the  line  of  their  own  ancient  princes.     Edward, 
furnamed  the  Exile,  the  fon  of  king  Edmund    Ironfide, 
was  the  undoubted  heir  of  that  line  •,  but  having  refided 
from  hia  infancy  in  the    court  of  Hungary,  he  was  at 
£0  great  a  diftance,  and  fo  little  known  in  England,  that 
he  was  hardly  ever  thought  of  on  this  occafion  ;  and  all 
men  turned  their  eyes  on  Edward,  the  fon  of  king  Ethel- 
red  and  queen  Emma,  who  was  then  in  the  kingdom. 
This  prince,  naturally  timid  and  unambitious,  dreading 
a  violent  oppofition   from   the   Danes,  was  ftruck  with 
terror,  and  meditated  an  efcape  into  Normandy  ;  when 
the  great  earl  Godwin  efpoufed  his  caufe,  and  engaged 
to  raife  him  to  the  throne,  on  condition  that  he   mar- 
ried his  daughter,  and  protected  him  and  his  family  in 
the  pofTeffion  of    all  their    eftates  and   honours    (59). 
Edward  having  agreed  to  thefe  conditions,  was  acknow- 
ledged as  king  in  aji  aflembly  of  the  ftates    at  Gilling- 
ham,  chiefly  through  the  great  eloquence,  power,  and 
intereft  of  earl  Godwin  (60).    The  kingdom  was  fo  much 
afflicted  at  this  time  by  a  great  famine,  and  mortality 

(56)  R.  Hoveden  Annal.     Simon  Dunelm.  p.  181. 

(<;7)  Chron.  Saxon,  (58)  Id.  ibid.  Hoveden.  Annal. 

iSS)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  13.        (60)  Id.  ibid. 
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A.  D.  9^8,  both  of  men  and  cattle,  that  the  king's    coronation  was 
to  1066.     delayed  till  the  year  after,  when  it    was   1  erf)rmed  at 
^^V^^    Wmchefter  on  Eaiter-day,  by  Eadfig  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury (61). 
Hokeday.        The  Englifh,  in  their  firft  tranfports  of  joy  at  feeing 
a  prince   of  their  ancient  royal    family  on  the  throne, 
were  guilty   of  fome  outrages  againft  the  Danes,  which 
obliged  fome  of  them  to   abandon  the  country  j  but   as 
the  bulk  of  that  nation  quietly  fubmitted  to  a  revolution 
which  they  could   not  prevent,  it  was  attended  with  ve- 
ry littld  blcochhed  (62).     The   remembrance  of  this  re- 
volution was  long    preferred  in  England,  by  an  anfiiver- 
fary  fefbival  called  Hokeday^  on  which  the  common  people 
aflembled  in  great  crowds,    and  acted  a  reprefentation 
of  the  infuits  and  indignities  which  the  Danes  fuffered  on 
this  oc^afion  (63). 
p,  \   ,  Edward,    at  his  acceffion,    finding  the  crown    much 

eiir  h  3  impoverifhed  by  the  profufe  grants  of  the  late  kings, 
the  crown.  made  a  general  revocation  of  thefe  grants  •,  by  which  he 
obtained  a  great  accelhon  both  of  wealth  and  power  (64). 
This  was  indeed  afevere  blow  to  many  families  ;  but  as 
it  fell  chiefly  upon  the  Danes,  they  meet  with  little  pity, 
and  no  redrefs.  He  alfo  filled  his  coffers,  and  increafed 
his  revenues,  by  feizing  the  treafures,  and  confifcating 
the  eftates,  of  his  mother  queen  Emma,  who,  he  pre- 
tended, had  treated  him  very  unkindly  in  his  adverfi- 
ty  (65).  Thefe  methods  of  enriching  the  crown,  how- 
ever exceptionable  in  themfelves,  became  popular,  by 
enabling  Edward  to  take  off  the  odious  and  ignominious 
tax  called  Da/wgell,  under  which  the  Englifh  had  groan- 
ed fo  long. 
p,  ,,  Edward  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  earl  Godwin,  by 
marriage  marrying  his  daughter  Edgitha,  A.  D.  1043  (^)* 
But  though  this  lady  was  one  of  the  moft  amiable  and 
accomplifhed  of  herfex  both  in  mind  and  pcrfon,  it  was 
an  unhappy  and  unfruitful  marriage,  owing,  if  we  may 
believe  our    monkifh  hiftorians,  to    ,    vow    of  chaftity 

which  the  king  had  made ;  for  which  he  is  highly  com- 
1 

(6i)  W.  Mahnf.    1.  z.  c.  13.  (6s)  M.  il 

(63)  Spelman.  Gloff.  p.  294, 

(64)  Leges  Edward.  ConfeiT.  c.  16. 

(65}  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  C36.       W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  13. 
(66)  Cbron.  Saxon,  p.  i>7, 
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mended  by  thofe  writers,  efteemed  a  faint,  and  furnamed  a.  D.  9-78, 
the  Cotifeflbr  (67).  to  «o66.  ' 

It  was  in  fome  refpects  a  misfortune,  and  the  occa-  "^*  *r*" 
fion  of  no  little  trouble  both  to  Edward  and  his  fub-  pio'moate^ 
jedls,  that  he  had  been  educated,  and  had  fpent  his  by  ivi- 
youthful  years  abroad,  in  the  court  of  Normandy,  where  ward, 
he  had  contracted  many  friendfhips,  and  received  many 
favours.  It  was  natural  for  the  companions  of  his  youth 
to  come  over,  to  congratulate  him  dn  his  exaltation  to 
the  throne  of  England,  in  hopes  of  fearing  with  him  in 
his  profperity,  as  they  had  aililted  him  in  his'adverfity. 
In  thefe  expectations  they  were  not  miftaken  :  the  grate  - 
ful  monarch  received  them  kindly,  loaded  them  with  fa- 
vours, and  advanced  fome  of  them  to  the  moil  honou- 
rable ftations  both  in  church  and  date.  The  court  of 
England  in  a  little  time  was  crowded  with  Normans  , 
wlio,  bafking  in  the  funfhine  of  royal  favour,  did  not 
behave  with  that  modefty  and  felf-denial  which  pru- 
dence would  have  dictated.  In  particular,  one  Robert, 
a  Norman  monk,  a  man  of  learning  and  abilities,  became 
the  declared  favourite  of  Edward,  and  was  raifedby  him 
to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  the  chief  direction  of 
all  affairs  (68).  It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  this  (late  of 
things  was  not  very  agreeable  to  the  Engliih  nobles  m  ge- 
neral. But  earl  Godwin,  who  thought  himfelf  intitled 
to  the  firil  place  in  the  favour  and  confidence  of  his  fove- 
reign  and  fon-in-law,  was  enraged  beyond  meafure  at 
the  archbifhop  and  other  foreign  favourites. 

An  incident  happened  A.  D.  105©,  which  blew  up  p      r 
thefe  fecret  difcontents  into  an  open  flame.    Euftace  earl  wjn  ancj 
of   Bologne,  who    had  married    Goda,    king  Edward's  his  fons 
fi flier,  paid  a  vifit  to  his  brother-in-law  the  king  of  Eng-  baniftied, 
land ;  and  having  finifhed  his  bufinefs,  fet  out  on  his  re- 
turn home  in  September  this  year  (6g).     When  he  ar- 
rived at  Dover,  a  quarrel  arofe  between  the  townfmen 
and  his  retinue,  about  their  lodgings,  in  which  twenty 
of  the  townfmen  and  nineteen  of  the  earl's  people  were 
killed,  and  many  wounded  on  both  fides.     Euftace,  hav- 
ing made  his  efcape,  with   a  few   followers,    haftened 
back  to  court,  and  gave   the  king  a  very  unfair  repre- 

(67)  Ingulf.  Hill.   W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  c.  13.  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  1. 
p.  141. 

(68)  Id.  ibid.    Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6. 
(6?)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  13. 

fentation 
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A.  D.9-78,  fentation  of  what  had  happened,  laying  the  whole  blame 
to  1066.    on  the  people  of  Dover,  and  demanding  fatisfaction  (70). 

'■*->•—•»•'  Edward,  believing  this  reprefentation,  was  greatly  in- 
cenfed  at  the  people  of  Dover,  and  in  a  fit  of  paffion 
commanded  earl  Godwin  to  raife  an  army,  and  inflidt 
exemplary  vengeance  on  that  town  (71).  The  earl,  un- 
willing to  be  the  deftroyer  of  thole  whom  it  was  his  du- 
ty to  protecl:,  declined  executing  this  rigorous  and  un- 
juit  command;  and  propofed  that  the  people  of  Dover 
mould  be  heard  before  they  were  punimed.  This  re- 
fufa!  threw  the  king  into  a  more  violent  paflion  ;  which 
Godwin  difregarded,  and  retired  from  court,  to  profe- 
cute  another  bufinefs,  which  he  imagined  was  cf  more 
importance  (72).  The  Welfh,  about  this  time,  had 
made  incurfions  into  Herefordlhire  (of  which  Swain, 
earl  Godwin's  eldeft  fopj  was  governor),  and  built  a 
fort  in  it,  from  which  they  plundered  the  country. 
Godwin  and  his  fons  raifed  an  army  to  expel  thefe  in- 
vaders, and  deltroy  their  fort.  The  king  in  the  mean 
time  held  a  great  council  of  the  nobility  at  Gloceiter ; 
where  he  was  attended  by  the  earls  Seward,  Leofric, 
and  the  other  northern  chieftains,  with  their  nume- 
rous followers  ;  and  having  been  perfuadedby  the  Wcllh 
and  his  foreign  favourites,  that  the  army  raifed  by  God- 
win and  his  fons  was  defigned  to  act  againft  himfelf,  he 
laboured  earneltly  to  prevail  upon  the  nobility  to  ailift 
him  with  their  forces  in  deflroying  the  Godwin  family. 
Earl  Godwin  and  his  fons  being  informed  of  thefe  hoftile 
intentions  of  the  king,  determined,  though  with  reluc- 
tance, to  (land  upon  their  defence,  and  repel  force  by 
force,  if  they  were  attacked  (73).  The  Englifh  nobility 
about  the  king  advifed  him  not  to  puih  matters  to  extre- 
mity, but  to  call  another  great  council  to  meet  at  Lon- 
don in  September  to  determine  all  thefe  differences  (74). 
All  the  nobility  of  the  fouth  and  north  of  England  at- 
tended this  council,  with  their  followers,  which  made 
a  great  army.  Earl  Godwin  and  his  fons  being  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  this  aflembly,  toanfwer  for  their 
late  conduct,  demanded  hoftages  to  be  given  them  for 
the  fafety  of  their  perfons  •,  which  were  denied,  The 
council   then  proceeded  to  judge  them  in  their  abfence, 

(70)  Chron  ^nxon.  p.  163.  (7')  Id.  ibid. 

(7*)  W.  Malmf.l.a.  c.  )•  (75)  Id.  ibid. 

(74J  Id.  ibid. 

outlawed 
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•utlawed   Swain,    the  eldefl  fon  of  Godwin,  and  con-  A.  P.  978, 
demned  that  earl  and  his  other  fons  to  furrender  them-    to  ic66. 
felves,  or  depart  the  kingdom  in  five  days.     Thefe  un-  *~     * 
fortunate  noblemen  chofe  rather  to  abandon  their  coun^ 
try,  than  trull  their  perfons  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
Godwin,  with  ,his  three  fons,  Swain,  Gurth,  and  Tofti, 
took  (helter  in  the  court  of  Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders^  whofe 
daughter  Tofti  had  married ;  and  Harold  and  Leofwin,  his 
two  other  fons,  retired  into  Ireland  (75).  Even  the  fair  and 
innocent  Edgitha,  though  partner  of  die  throne  and  bed  of 
Edward,  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  her  family,  being 
ftripped  of  every  thing  by  her  ungenerous  huiband,  and 
thrall  into  a  monaftery  (76).     All  the  immenfe  poflef- 
fions  of  Godwin   and   his  fons  were    connlcated,    their 
places  of  power  and  trult  bellowed  upon  others,  chiefly 
on  the  Norman  favourites;  and  the  greatnefs    of  this 
mighty  family,  fo  late  the  envy  of  their  feliow-fubjccts, 
and  terror   of  their  fovereign,  feemed  to  be  quite  fub- 
verted,  and  laid  in  ruins  (77). 

Soon  after  the   banilhment  of  earl  Godwin    and  his  William' 
fons,  when  the  Norman  intereft  was  triumphant  at  the  ^.u"e  °' 
court  of  England,  William   duke    of  Normandy  paid  i  dv  vifits" 
vifit  to  his  coufin  king  Edward ;  from  whom  he  received  England, 
the  moll  honourable  entertainment,  and  many  rich  pre- 
sents, in  return  for  the  generous  protection  and  fupport 
which  the  duke's  family  had  given  him  in  his  adverfity. 
It  was  in  this  vifit  that    Robert  the   Norman,    arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  is  faid  to  have  given  William  the 
firft  hint  of  Edward's  intention  of  making  him  his  fuc- 
cefibr  -,  an  intention  which  was  probably   fuggefted  by 
that  prelate  (78). 

Though  earl  Godwin  and  his  fons  had  been  obliged  TIi<?  God- 
to  yield  to  the  torrent,  and  forfake   their  country,  they  w,n  &m}- 
were  men  of  too  much  fpirit  to  fit  down  quietly,  with-  J       °' 
out  attempting  to  revenge  the  injuries,  and  repair  the 
lofies  which  they  had  futFered.      They  had  ftill  many- 
friends  and  much  treafure,  with  which  they   foon  pro- 
cured a  fleet  in  the  ports  of  Flanders,  and  put  to  fea  in 
the   beginning  of  fummer  A.  D.    1052,    in  order   to 
invade  England.     As  Edward  had  expected  this,  he  had 
provided  a  fuperior  fleet,  with  which  he  prevented  their 

(75)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  164  (76)  W.  M^lmf. 

(77)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  164.  (7S)  Wau  Hiit.  con.  p.  44S. 

landing 
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A.  D.  57?,  landing  in  England,  and  obliged  them  to  put  back  to 
to  10^6.  Flanders.  The  royal  fleet  then  returned  to  Sandwich  ; 
v"* ■"*v""W  and  the  two  Norman  earls,  Ralph  and  Oddo,  who  com- 
manded it,  imagining;  that  no  further  attempts  would 
be  made  'that  year,  laid  up  their  fhips  and  difmiffed  their 
failors.  As  foon  as  Godwin  received  intelligence  of  this, 
he  put  to  fea ;  and  being  joined  near  the  ille  of  Wight 
by  his  fon  Harold,  with  a  fleet  of  nine  fhips  from  Ire- 
land, they  entered  all  the  harbours  on  the  coaft,  raifed 
heavy  contributions,  and  prefled  all  the  fhips  and  failors 
into  their  fervice.  By  thefe  means,  having  collected  a 
great  fleet  and  army,  they  entered  the  river  Thames, 
and  boldly  approached  London,  where  the  king  lay  with 
his  army.  Edward,  mitigated  by  his  Norman  confi- 
dents, for  fome  time  ftood  firm,  and  fecmcd  determined 
to  riik  a  battle ;  but  the  Englifh  nobility  interpoling",  a 
negotiation  was  fet  on  foot,  which  foon  terminated  in  a 
peace,  on  thefe  conditions : — That  earl  Godwin,  his  fons, 
and  followers,  mould  be  reftored  to  all  their  eitates  and 
honours,  and  fhould  give  hoftages  to  the  king  for  their 
future  loyalty, — and  that  the  Norman  favourites,  who 
had  been  the  occafion  of  all  thefe  troubles,  mould  leave 
the  kingdom.  This  peace  was  confirmed  the  day  after 
in  a  great  council  held  at  London  ;  in  which  earl  God- 
win and  his  fons  were  declared  innocent  of  the  crimes 
with  which  they  had  been  charged,  and  publicly  receiv- 
ed into  the  king's  favour.  At  the  fame  time  queen  Ed- 
githa  was  reftored  to  her  liberty  and  former  rank  (79). 
The  obnoxious  Normans  made  their  efcape  with  great  fe- 
crecy  and  precipitation,  for  fear  of  being  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  populace. 
Earl  God-  The  great  earl  Godwin  did  not  long  furvive  to  enjoy 
•win's  this  happy  change  in  the  circumftances  of  his  affairs  and 

death.  family.  He  died  fuddenly  April  15,  A.  D.  1053,  as 
he  was  fitting  at  table  with  the  king ;  and  was  fucceeded 
in  his  honours  and  great  offices  by  his  eldeft  furviving 
fon  Harold  ;  befides  whom,  he  left,  by  his  only  wife 
the  lady  Githa,  daughter  of  Canute  the  Great,  four 
other  fons,  all  pollefled  of  many  eftates  and  dignities  (So). 
Ambition  Harold,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Godwin  family,  was 
oi  Harold.  not  mferior  to  his  father  in  power  and  wealth,  and  f«pe> 

(79)  Cbron.  Saxon,  p.  165 — 168.  R.  Hoveden.  Anns).  Higde:i, 
p.  2-9.     A'.nred     Beverlipn.  I.  8. 

(Ro)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  168.   See  Biographia  Britannic  . 
Godwin. 
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rior  to  him  in  virtue  and  abilities.  Beholding  the  throne  A-  D-  97$, 
filled  by  a  childlefs  prince,  in  the  decline  of  life,  with-  t0  Io66' 
out  any  one  in  the  kingdom  who  had  any  pretentions  to  s'~mv~mJ 
fucceed  him,  the  true  heir  at  a  great  diltance,  and  almolt 
quite  forgotten,  he  foon  began  to  call  ambitious  eyes  on 
the  crown  ;  and  to  fecure  the  fucceffion  to  it  became  the 
great  objetl  of  all  his  defigns  and  actions  (81).  He  paid 
great  court  to  Ed\rard,  in  hopes  of  engaging  him  to  ap- 
point him  his  fucceuor ;  he  laboured  earnestly  to  add  to 
the  number  of  his  friends,  and  increafe  his  treafures, 
fometimesby  means  not  very  honourable  (82).  He  gain- 
ed great  credit  foon  after  his  father's  death  by  a  fuccefsful 
expedition  into  Wales  (83).  Some  events  happened  not 
long  after,  which  feemed  to  favour  the  views  and  en- 
courage the  hopes  of  Harold.  Seward  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  Leofric  earl  of  Mercia,  who  were  the  molt 
powerful  noblemen  in  England,  and  might  have  formed 
a  dangerous  oppofition  to  his  elevation  to  the  throne, 
were  both  removed  by  death  A.  D.  1055,  anc*  Harold 
obtained  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  for  his  brother  • 
Tofti,  and  that  of  Eaft-Anglia  for  himfelf;  by  which 
means  about  two  thirds  of  all  England  came  under  the 
dominion  of  his  family  (84). 

Though  Edward  was  not    ignorant  of  the  ambitious  pr;nce 
views  of  Harold,  and  did  not  favour  them  ;  yet  he  knew  Edward 
not  how  to  take  any  effectual   meafures  for  their  difap-  comes 
pointment.     Sometimes  he  inclined  to  nominate  William   r°™  j^1" 
duke  of  Normandy   his  fucceflbr,  as  one  who  would  be  England, 
moft  able  to  difpute  the  throne  with  Harold.     At  other  a"d  d5es 
times  he  was  difpofed  to  recall  his  nephew  prince  Ed-  00u  after* 
ward,  fon  of  king   Edmund  Ironfide,  whofe  title  was 
unquestionable,  in  hopes  that  the  Englifh  would  unite  in 
fupporting  the  line  of  their  ancient  kings.     After  much 
balancing,  he  embraced  this  laft  meafure  as  molt  jult  and 
honourable,  and  difpatched  Aldred  bifhop  of  Worceiter 
to  the  court  of  Hungary,  to   conduct  Edward  and  his 
family  into  England.     That  unfortunate  prince  arrived 
in  his  native  country  A.  D.  1057,  after  he   had  lived 
about  forty  years  in  exile,  and   died  within  lefs  than  a 
month  after  his  arrival  \  leaving  an  infant  fon,  named 
Edgar  Atheling;  and   two    daughters,  Margaret,  after- 

(81)  Ingulf.  Hiih      (82)  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6.     (83)  Sim.  Dunelm. 
(84)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  169.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6. 
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A.  D  978,  wards  queen  of  Scotland,  and  Chriftina,  who  became  a 
to  1066.     nul1  ^g^_     ^he  h0pes  of  Harold,  which  had  been  a  lit- 
v-/"v->^   tie  damped  by  the  arrival  of  prince  Edward,  were  reviv- 
ed again  by  his  death,  and  the  tender  age  and  unpromif- 
ing  genius  of  his  fon. 
_.  There  was  one  obftacle  in  Harold's  way  to  the  throne 

earl  Ha-    which  it  feemed  difficult  to  remove.     Ulnoth,  one  of 
rold  into     his  brothers,  and  a  nephew  named  Haqt/in,  had  been 
Norman-    given  to  Edward  as  hoftages  at  the  late  pacification,  who 
y"  had   fent  them   to  William   duke  of  Normandy,  where 

they  were  ftill  detained  (86)  Harold  often  importuned 
the  king  for  the  releafe  of  thefe  precious  pledges ;  and  at 
laft  obtained  a  commilTion,  according  to  fome  of  our 
hiftorians,  to  make  a  voyage  into  Normandy  to  procure 
their  freedom  ;  though  other  hiftorians  affign  other  rea- 
fons  for  this  voyage  (87).  However  this  may  be,  he  fet 
out  with  a  numerous  and  fplcndid  retinue  ;  and  after 
meeting  with  fome  difafters,  arrived  at  the  court  of  Nor- 
mandy. William  was  not  ignorant  of  the  mighty  power 
of  Harold,  and  ftrongly  fufpecled  his  ambitious  views  ; 
and  was  therefore  in  fome  doubt  whether  he  ihould  de- 
ftroy  him  as  a  rival,  or  gain  him  for  a  friend.  Embrac- 
ing this  laft  counfel,  he  entertained  him  in  the  moil 
friendly  manner,  made  him  many  valuable  prefents,  and 
ftill  greater  promifes,  if  he  would  aflifthim  in  mounting 
the  throne  of  England  on  the  demife  of  Edward.  Ha- 
rold, feeing  himfeif  in  the  hands  of  his  rival,  promifed 
every  thing  that  was  defired,  and  even  confirmed  his 
promifes  with  the  moft  folemn  oaths.  William,  to  at- 
tach him  ftill  more  firmly  to  his  interefts,  engaged  to 
load  him  with  additional  honours,  and  to  give  him  his 
own  daughter  in  marriage.  At  his  departure,  he  gave 
him  up  the  youngeft  of  the  hoftages,  and  promifed  to 
fend  the  other  (88).  This  is  the  moft  plaufible  account 
of  this  ftrange  affair  ;  but  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  it 
is  far  from  being  fatisfactory  •,  and  there  feems  to  be 
feme  fecret  in  this  tranfaetion,  which  none  of  our  hifto- 
rians have  penetrated;  One  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
that  Harold  was  no  fooncr  out  of  William's  reach,  than 
he  totally  uifregarded  all  his  promifes  and  oaths,  and  pro- 

(?■.)  Chron.  S.ixon.  p.  169.     \V.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  13. 
(!    ;  i  '.ibid. 

(87)  W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  c.  13.    llovedcn.Aiin.il.  Biompt.  p.  947. 
E^igden,  1.  6.    lien.  Hunt.  1.  6.  (S8)  Id.  ibid. 
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ceeded with  redoubled  ardour  to  fecure  his  own  fuccef-  A.  D.  978, 
fion  to  the  throne  of  England.  to  I0flf>- 

The  Welfh   having   renewed  their  incurfions  A.  D.   *^~~s<~*~' 
1064,  under  their  enterprifmg  prince  Griffith,  Harold,  Expedi- 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Tofti,  earl  of  Northum-  Harold  in- 
berland,  invaded  Wales  both  by  fea  and  land.     This  in-  to  Wales. 
vafion  was  planned  with  fo  much  prudence,  and  profe- 
cuted  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  the  Welfh,  to  prefcrve 
themfelves  from  that  deftruction  with  which  they  were 
threatened,  feized  their  own  prince,  who  had  been  the 
occafion  of  the  war,  cut  off  his  head,  and  fent  it  to  Ha- 
rold, with  an  offer  to  fubmit  to  the  government  of  any 
perfon  he  fhould  think   proper  to  appoint  (89).     By  this 
action,  fo  honourable  and  advantageous  to  his  country, 
Harold's  reputation  and  popularity  were  very  much  in- 
creafed. 

Though  Tofti,  earl  of  Northumberland,  had  done  Earl  Tofti 
good  fervice  in  the  late  expedition  into  Wales,  and  on  expelled, 
fome  other  occafions,  he  was  a  man  of  violent  paffions, 
and  had  been  guilty  of  many  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppref- 
fion  in  his  government ;  and  the  Northumbrians,  find- 
ing no  end  or  redrefs  of  their  grievances,  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion  againft  him,  killed  about  two  hundred  of 
his  retainers,  the  inftruments  of  his  oppreffions,  feized 
his  treafures,  and  drove  him  out  of  their  country  A.  D. 
1064.  The  expelled  earl  haftened  to  the  king,  and 
made  loud  complaints  of  the  injury  which  he  had  l-eceiv- 
cd  ;  and  Edward,  too  haftily  believing  the  juftice  of  thefe 
complaints,  commanded  Harold  to  raife  an  army,  reftore 
his  brother  to  his  government,  and  punifh  the  Northum- 
brians, who  had  chofen  Morcar,  the  fon  of  Alfgarduke 
of  Mercia,  for  their  earl.  When  Harold  approached 
the  borders  of  Northumberland  with  his  army,  he  was 
met  by  a  deputation  from  the  infurgents,  who  gave  him 
a  detail  of  the  many  cruelties  and  oppreffions  of  which 
their  late  earl  had  been  guilty  ;  and  reprefented  in  a  firm 
tone,  that  though  they  were  willing  to  fubmit  to  legal 
government,  they  were  determined  to  die  with  their 
fwords  in  their  hands,  rather  than  fuffer  his  reftoration. 
Harold  convinced  of  the  juftice  of  their  reprefentations, 
abandoned  his  brother's  caufe,  prevailed  with  the  king 

(80)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  170.  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  13.  Hen.  Hunt. 
i.  6. 
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A.  D.  978,  to  pardon    the  Northumbrians,  and  confirm  Morcar  in 
to  1066.     the  earldom.     Tofti,  defpairing  of  his  refloration  to  his 
'^""V-*"'  government,  and  enraged  beyond  meafure  at  the  con- 
duct of  his  brother  Harold,  retired  to  the  court  of  Bald- 
win earl  of  Flanders,  his  father-in-law  (90). 
Harold  Harold,  foon  after  this  tranfaclion,  procured  the  go- 

married,     vernment  of   Mercia  for  Edwin,  carl  Morcar's  brother, 
and  alfo  married   Edgiva,  the  filler  of  thefe  two  noble- 
men.    By  thefe  juft  and  prudent   meafures,  he  gained 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland, 
and  attached  the  two  powerful  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar 
moft  firmly  to  his  intereft  (91). 
Death  of       When  Harold  was   thus    in  the  2enith  of  his  power 
Edward     and  popularity,  the  throne  became  vacant  by  the  death 
the  Con-    0f  Edward  the  Confehor,  January  5,  A.  D.  1066.     On 
acceffion    tne  veiT  next  c'aY  ne  was  buried   with  great  folemnity, 
oi ;  Haruld.  in  his  new   church  of  St.  Peter's,  Weftminfter,  all  the 
members  of  a  great  council   which  he  had   fummoned 
for  tiie  dedication   of  that  church   attending  his  fune- 
ral   (92).     On  that   fame  bufy   day,  earl   Harold  was 
crowned  king  of  England  in  St.  Paul's,  by  Aldred  arch- 
biihop  of  York,  with  as  much  quiet  and  unanimity,  as 
if  his    title  to    the  crown  had  been  as  clear  and  indif- 
putable  as  it  was  defective    (93).     He  alledged  indeed, 
that  the   late  king  had  appointed  him  his  fucceflbr ;  but 
of  this  he    was  never    able  to    produce  fufiicient    evi- 
dence. (94).     The  truth  is,  that  Harold  owed    his  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne  to  his  own  great  power   and  wealth, 
his   intimate  connections    with  the    chief  nobility,  the 
favour  of  the  clergy,  the  love  of  the  citizens   of  Lon- 
don and  his  general  popularity.     This  popularity  was  fo 
great,  that  though  Edgar  Atheling,  the  undoubted   heir 
of  the    crown,  was   on  the  fpot,  his  name    was  hardly 
mentioned  on  this.occaiion.  (9^). 
Hisende'a-      Harold  endeavoured  to.  fecure  his  crown  by  the  fame 
\o'ir<  to      popular  arts  by  which  he  had  obtained  it ;    and  his  ad- 
jjitlerte     niiniilration  is    acknowledged    to   have   been  wife,  and 

UlS  ClOVtll. 

(90)  C! mil.  Saxon,  p.  17 1.  VV.  Malmf.  1.  c.  13.  Hen.  Ilui.t.  ].6. 

(91)  ;  hrdei .  Vitalis,  p.  49:. 

(92)  Chron,  Saxon,  p.  171.      W.  ^'almf.  1.  2.  c.  i;.  Ilrn.  Hunt. 
J.  6.     Hoveden.  Anna!,     ingulf.  Hilt.  (-J-.)  I . i .  ibid. 

(04)  Hoveden.  Anna).     A  lured.  Beverl.  I.S.p, 

C95J  Ciuon.  Saxon,  p.  17;.      YV.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  13.  fub  fine. 
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juft,  and  gracious  (9^).  He  was  not  fo  weak  as  to  ex-  A.D.  978, 
peel:  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  glittering  prize  to  ,0  * 
which  he  had  obtained  ;  for  though  he  feems  to  have  '""*~v 
been  under  no  apprehenfions  from  the  young,  weak, 
and  friendlefs  Edgar,  he  was  not  fo  eafy  with  refpe£l  to 
his  own  brother  Tofti,  and  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
knowing  the  implacable  refentment  of  the  one,  and  the 
power  and  ambition  of  the  other.  It  was  therefore 
one  of  his  firft  cares  to  provide  a  fleet  and  army  to 
defend  himfelf  againft  thefc  dangerous  enemies.  It 
was  not  long  before  ambaffadors  arrived  from  the  duke 
of  Normandy,  who  reproached  Harold,  in  their  maf- 
tei-'s  name,  for  the  breach  of  his  oath ;  and  required 
him,  in  a  peremptory  tone,  to  defcend  from  that  throne 
which  he  had  ufurped.  To  which  Harold  returned  this 
firm  and  prudent  anfwer,  That  his  oath  was  both  un- 
lawful and  involuntary,  and  therefore  not  binding  ;  and 
that  he  was  determined  to  defend  the  throne  to  which 
he  had  been  raifed  by  the  unanimous  fufFrage  of  the 
nobility,  clergy,  and  people  (97).  William,  on  receiv- 
ing this  anfwer,  haftened  his  preparations  for  an  inva- 
fion  of  England,  in  order  to  obtain  by  force  what  he 
could  not  obtain  by  negotiation. 

The  banifhed  earl  of  Northumberland  wasalmoft  fran-  Attempts 
tic  with  rage    and    envy  when  he  heard  of  his  brother's  to  de- 
elevation   to  the    throne  of  England.     He    flew  to  the  |_Jron.j, 
duke  of  Normandy,    who  had    married    Matilda,    his  feated. 
wife's    filler,  and  urged  him  to  haften  his  preparations 
for  pulling  dewn   their  common  enemy  (98).     He  fent 
mefiengers    into    Denmark  and    Norway,  to   roufe  the 
piratical , adventurers   of  thofe  countries  to    renew  t'eeir 
menrnons  ;  and   impatient   to  be  in  action,  he  colieQed 
a  fmall   fleet  in   the    ports  of  Flanders,  with  which  he 
failed   towards  England    about  the  beginning  ot    May, 
and  attempted  to  make  defcents  on  f<         I  parts  of  the 
coalts,  but  was   every  where   repulfed  with   lofs    (99). 
Upon    this   ill  fucceiV.,  being  deferted  by  many  of  his 
failors,  he  retired    into  Scotland,  and  earneftly   folicited 

alcolm  king  of  Scots    to  efpoufe  his  quarrel  •,    but   in 

(96)  Alured.  Beverl.  \.  8.  p.  722.     W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.    13. 

(97)  Id.  sbi.<k  !.  ?.      Inouif.  Hiff. 

(98)  1  )rder.  Vital",  p.  49:. 

(99)  Chron.  Saxon.,  p.  172.      W.  Malmf.  1.  c.  c-  ij.    -Ilovedeii. 

'Vol.  II.  H  vai!, 
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A.D.  97S,  vain  (ioo).  His  meffengers  had  been  more  fuccefsful 
to  1066.  jn  Norwav,  and  had  engaged  Harold  Harfagar,  king  of 
^•^^v^^  that  country,  to  invade  England  with  his  whole  force ; 
and  that  prince  approaching  the  Northumbrian  coafl 
about  the  beginning  of  September,  with  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  fhips,  was  joined  by  Tofti  with  his  fleet  from 
Scotland.  Thefe  two  commanders  entered  the  Humber, 
landed  their  forces,  and  advanced  towards  York  ;  near 
which  city  they  were  encountered,  September  19,  by 
the  two  earls  Edwin  ami  Morcar.  The  conflict  was  at 
firft  bloodv,  and  the  victory  for  feme  time  doubtful ; 
but  at  length  the  earls  were  defeated,  and  the  city  of 
York  furrendered  to  the  conquerors.  But  their  triumph 
w3fc  of  verv  fhort  duration ;  for  king  Harold  having 
received  intelligence  of  this  invafion,  marched  his  army 
with  great  expedition  into  the  north,  and  came  up  with 
the  enemy  September  24,  near  Stanford-bridge  ;  where 
he  obtained  a  complete  victory,  killed  both  earl  Tp'fti 
and  the  king  of  Norway,  cut  almoit  their  whole  army  in 
pieces,  took  all  their  ipoils,  and  fullered  only  twenty 
fhips  of  their  whole  fleet  to  efcape  (101). 

By  this  great  victory,  Harold  was  delivered  from  two 
of  his  moft   dangerous  enemies,  crowned  with  laurels, 
Landing  '  ?im\  loaded  with   fpoils.     But  this    year   (the  moft  im- 
°/  ^  'jr  ,     portant  and  eventful  in  the  annals  of  England)  was  big 
ofNoi-       with  the  moft  hidden  and   mighty  reveries  of  fortune 
mandy.      tnrit  are  to  be    found   in    hiltory.     While  Harold  w.;.. 
celebrating  his  victory  at  York,  he  received  intelligence, 
that  William  duke  of  Normandy  had  fended  at  Pevenfy 
in  Suffex,  on  September  25,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
60,000  men  •,  which   foon    ^fter  deprived  him    of  his 
crown  and  life,  and  brought  about  another  great  revolu- 
tion, which  will  be    the  fubject  of  the    third  book  of 
this  work  (102). 

It  is  now  rieceflary  to  give  a  very  brief  deduction  of 
the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  from 
A.  D.  978,   to  1066. 

(100)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  172.  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  13.  Hoveden. 
Annal. 

(101)  Hoveden.  Annul.      Chron.  Saxon,  p.    17:.     W.  Malmf. 
c.  13. 

(  n  ?)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  172.    V  ■  M<iim(.  I.  j.     Htn.  Hunt.  1.  7. 
j  Powel,  Jill.  Wales,   p.  65. 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  Owen  ap  Howel  A.  D.  978, 
Dha  was  prince  of  Soutli  Wales,  and  Howel  ap  to  1066. 
Iwaf  prince  of  North  Wales  (103).  Eneon,  the  v-*^v-^^ 
eldeft  fon  of  Owen,  who  was  an  excellent  prince,  loft 
his  life  A.  D.  983,  in  attempting  to  fupprefs  an  infur- 
recTion  in  Guentland,  leaving  two  foris,  Edwin  and 
Theodore ;  and  the  year  after,  Howel  was  {lain  in  making 
an  incurfion  into  England,  and  fucceeded  by  his  bro- 
ther Cadwallon  in  the  principality  of  North  Wales  (104.) 
Cadwallon  defeated  and  killed  his  coufin  Icmaval,  the 
fon  of  his  eldeft  bi-other  Meyric,  and  right  heir  to  the 
principality ;  but  was  himfelf  defeated  and  (lain  the 
year  after  by  Meredith  ap  Owen,  who  thereby  got 
poffefhon  of  North  Wales.  Owen  prince  of  South 
Wales  dying  A.  D.  987,  his  youngeft  fon  Meredith, 
who  had  conquered  North  Walesa  feized  alfo  South 
Wales,  excluding  his  two  nephews,  Edwin  and  Theo- 
dore, the  fons  of  his  elder  brother  Eneon.  As 'Mere- 
dith was  an  ufurper  of  North  Wales  from  Edwal  ap 
Meyric,  and  of  South  Wales  from  Edwin  ap  Eneon, 
his  reign  was  one  continued  fcene  of  war  and  confufion  ; 
and  the  Danes  taking  advantage  of  thefe  tnteftine  broils, 
obliged  him  to  pay  a  tribute  of  one  penny  for  evsry 
man  in  Wales  (105),  which  was  called  the  tribute  of  the 
black  army  (106).  Meredith,  after  a  turbulent  and  un- 
happy reign,  died  A.  D.  998,  leaving  only  one  daugh- 
ter, named  Angharad,  who  married  Lheweiyn  ap  Sit- 
fylht,  a  nobleman  defcended  by  his  mother  from  the  an- 
cient princes  of  North  Wales. 

The  death  of  prince  Meredith  without  male  ifTue, 
and  the  infancy  of  Iago,  the~  fon  of  Edwal,  occafioned 
frefh  difputes  about  the  fucceihon.  At  length  an  adven- 
turer, named  Acdan  ap  Biegored,  whofe  birth  was  fo 
obfeure,  that  even  the  Welfh  genealogifts  cannot  inform 
us  who  was  his  grandfather,  triumphed  over  all  his  ri- 
vals, and  became  prince  of  North  Wales  A.  D.  1003, 
and  kept  poffefTion  of  it  to  A.  D.  1015,  when  he  was 
flam  in  battle  with  his  four  fons,  by  Lheweiyn  ap  Sit- 
fyltht  (107).  Wales  enjoyed  great  profperity  under  the 
government  of  Lheweiyn.  "  The  earth  brought  forth 
"  double ;  the  people  profpered  in  ail  their  affairs,  and 
«  multiplied  wonderfully  ;  the  cattle  increafed  in  great 
"  number;  fo  that  there  was  neither  beggar    nor  poor 

(103)  Powel,  Hift.  Wale?,  p.  65.  (104)  Id.  p.  67. 

(105)  Id.  p.  70.  (106)  Ibid.  p.  71.  (107)  Id.  p.  83. 
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A.  D.  978,  «  man  from  the  fouth  to  the  north  fea  (108)."  This 
°66-  prince  was  (lain  in  battle  A.  D.  1021,  by  Howel  ap 
'  Edwin  ap  Eneon  ap  Owen  ap  Howel  Dha,  the  right 
heir  of  the  principality  of  South  Wales.  '1 'hough  Lhe- 
welyn  left  a  fon  named  Gryffythy  he  was  fucceeded  in 
the  government  of  North  Wales  by  Iago  ap  Edwal*  ap 
Meyric  ap  Edwal  Voel,  the  right  heir  of  that  principa- 
lity (109).  The  government  of  South  Wales  was  long 
difputed  between  Howel,  the  right  heir,  and  an  ufurper 
named  Rytherch  ap  Ie/Iyn,  who  fell  in  battle  A.  1).  1032  ; 
by  which  Howel  obtained  poffeflion  of  the  territories  of 
his  anceflors  (no).  GryfFyth,  the  fon  of  Lhewelyn  late 
prince  of  North  Wales,  was  very  young  when  his  fa- 
ther was  killed  ;  but  as  loon  as  he  arrived  at  the  manly 
age,  he  collected  an  army  of  adventurers,  and  the  friends 
of  his  family,  A.  D.  1037;  with  which  he  defeated 
and  killed  Iago  ap  Edwal,  and  got  poflelhon  of  North 
Wales  ;  to  which  he  foon  after  added  South  Wales,  by 
the  expulfion  of  its  prince  Howel  (ill).  This  GryfFyth 
ap  Lhewelyn  prince  of  all  Wales  was  one  of  the  brave  It 
princes  that  ever  reigned  in  that  country.  He  not  only 
defended  his  own  dominions  againft  all  his  enemies  with 
undaunted  courage,  but  he  made  frequent  incurfions  in- 
to England.  In  one  of  thefe,  A.  D.  1055,  he  firfi 
plundered,  and  then  burnt  Hereford,  and  carried  away 
many  captives  and  much  fpoil  (112).  At  length  the  in- 
roads of  this  bold  invader  became  fo  frequent  and  do- 
ftru&ive,  that  Harold,  who  afpired  to  the  crown  of 
England,  thought  he  could  do  nothing  more  popular 
than  to  put  an  effectual  flop  to  them  ;  which  he  accom- 
plifhed  in  the  manner  above  related  (113).  After  the 
death  of  GryfFyth,  king  Edward,  to  whom  the  Welfli 
had  yielded  the  nomination  of  their  prince,  appointed 
Blethyn  and  Rywalhan,  the  fons  of  the  princefs  Angha- 
rat,  and  uterine  brothers  to  GryfFyth,  to  be  governors 
or  princes  of  North  Wales  •,  while  Meredyth  ap  Owen 
ap  Edwin  was,  by  the  fame  authority,  appointed  prince 
of  South  Wales;  and  thefe  three  were  prii  ces  of  Wales 
when  William  duke  of  Normandy  landed  with  his  army 
in  England,   A.  1).    1066  (11 4). 

(ic8)  Powel,  Hill.  Wales,   p.  <)$.  (109]   lei.  p.  87. 

(\  10')  fd.  ibi  I,  (1  n)  IJ.  p.  91. 

',112)  Id.  p.  979.    Simon  Dunelm.     R.  Hoveden.  Anna!. 
[1  13)  See  i)  95,  (114)  Powel'-s  Hift.  p-  105. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  by    any    unprejudiced    friend    of  A.  D.  978, 
truth,  that  the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  in  this  period,  is  ve-    to  lQ'">6- 
ry  dark  and  doubtful  ; — that   many  of  the   narratives  of  '^my^m^f 
its  modern  writers  are    not   funported  by  fufficient  evi- *?'   ,y9* 
dence,    and    will    hardly  bear    a    critical    mveitigation. 
This    darknefs    and    uncertainty    is*   owing    to    various 
caufes  ;  but  chiefly   to  the    lofs    of   records,  chronicle-., 
and  other  hiftorical  monuments   in   the   long  and  cruel 
wars  between  the  Scotch  and  Englifh   in   the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  to  the   too  hafty  defb.v.c- 
tion  of  monafteries,  and   their  libraries,  at  the   Refor- 
mation (1 1  <;)•     A  few  fragments,  which  bear  the  marks 
of  genuine  antiquity,  have    efcaped  the   general   wreck, 
and  yield  a  little  light,    which  becomes   gradually   more 
clear  as  we  approach  the  conclufion  of  this  period  (116). 

Though  Kenneth  II.  at  his  death,  A.  D.  994,  left  a  Conftan- 
fon  named  Malcolm,  prince  of  Cumberland,  he  was  fuc^-  tine. 
ceeded  in  the  throne  of  Scotland  by  Conftantihe,  the 
fon  of  Culen,  his  immediate  predeceffor,  according  to 
the  frequent  cullom  of  thofe  times  (117).  This  was 
the  occafion  of  a  civil  war  between  Malcolm  and  Con- 
fiantine  •,  in  the  courfe  of  which  the  latter  was  flain  in 
a  battle  which  was  fought  at  Cvamond  A.  D.  gg6  (118). 

But  Malcolm,  who  was  not  prefent  in  this  battle,  Giime. 
did  not  reap  any  advantage  from  this  victory.  For 
Grime,  the  fon  of  the  late  king  Duff,  collecting  the 
fcattered  remains  of  Conftantine's  army,  haftened  to 
Scone,  and  was  there  advanced  to  the  throne  by  his  fol- 
lowers. Malcolm,  who  was  then  in  Cumberland,  was 
much  provoked  at  this  fecond  e.\clufio:i  from  his  father's 
throne,  and  profecuted  the  war  with  10  much  fury,  (hit 
the  unhappy  country  was  threatened  with  dellru.fi ion. 
To  prevent  this,  Fqthadj  a  pious  and  much -refpected 
bitliop,  interpofed,  and  laboured  to  bring  about  a  peace  ; 
which  he  at  length  accomplifhed  on  thefe terms:  "  That 
"  Grime  fhould  enjoy  the  kingdom  for  his  life ;  and 
"  that  Malcolm  fliould  fucceeed  him;  and  that  from 
"  thenceforward  the  rule  of  fuccefliofl  eftabiiihed  by  the 
"  late  king  Kenneth,  viz.  that  a  father  fliould  be  Aid- 
«  ceeded  by  his  fon,  rather  than  by  his  nephew,  fliould  be 
<*  inviolably  obferved  (119)."   After  this  peace  had  coati- 

(115)  See  Tuners  Critical  Efiay?,  p.  552 — 586. 

( 1 16)  Ici.  in  Append. 

(ir)   Fordun,  !.  4.  c.  34.     Chroii.  ?,?ai!rof.  A.  D.  9yf. 
(nS)  Id.  ibid.  Buchan.!.  6.  (119)  Id.  ibid. 
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nued  about  eight,  years,  the  war  was  rekindled :  and 
Grime  being  mortally  wour.ded  in  a  battle  on  Afcenfion- 
day  A.  D.  ioo4>  died  the  day  after,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  Malcolm,  with  the  confent  of  all  partis  (i2o). 

Malcolm  II.  while  be  was  prince  of  Cumberland,  ne- 
ver would  confent  U>  pay  the  ignominious  tax  of  Dane- 
gelt,  which  involved  him  in  continual  quarrels  with  the 
Danes.  They  even  purfued  him  into  his  new  domini- 
ons, after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  ;  but 
were  defeated  by  an  army  commanded  by  his  grandfon 
Duncan.  Provoked  at  this  defeat,  they  infefted  the 
cor.fts  of  Scotland  for  fome  years  with  frequent  defcents, 
fought  feveral  battles,  with  various  fuccefs,  and  at  length 
gained  fome  footing  in  the  countries  of  Moray  and  Eu- 
chan  ;  but  were  foon  after. forced  to  evacuate  thefe  coun- 
tries, with  a  promife  never  to  return  ( i  2 1 ).  After  the 
departure  of  thefe  unwelcome  guefts,  Scotland  enjoyed 
a  profound  peace  for  about  twenty  years  :  a  thing  not 
very  common  in  thofe  turbulent  unfettled  times. 

King  Malcolm  II.  if  we  may  believe  fome  hiftorians, 
was  a  prince  of  the  moffc  unbounded  liberality,  and  gave 
away  all  the  crown-lands  to  his  nobility  as  a  reward  for 
their  bravery  againft  the  Danes  ;  referving  no  property 
to  himfelf  and  his  fucceflbrs  but  the  Mute-hill  of 
Scone  (122).  But  this  is  both  incredible  in  itfelf,  and 
contradicted  by  the  fubfequent  narrations  of  thefe  very 
writers,  who  tell  us  of  bifhoprics  creeled,  monaftefies 
built,  and  endowed  with  many  lands,  by  this  king  (af- 
ter he  is  fuppofed  to  have  denuded  himfelf  of  all  his  pof- 
feffions),  and  by  his  immediate  fucceflbrs.  Malcolm 
was  furprifed  and  flain  by  fome  confpirators  in  the  caftle 
of  Glamis,  A.  D.  1034,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  Ins 
life,  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  reign  (i  23}. 

Duncan  prince  of  Cumberland,  fon  to  Beatrix,  the 
eldeft  daughter  of  king  Malcolm,  and  Crynyn  Abthane 
of  the  Ifles,  fucceeded  his  grandfather  in  the  throne  of 
Scotland.  The  beginning  of  this  prince's  reign  was  dif- 
turbed  by  an  infurrection,  railed  chiefly  by  one  Mac- 
dovval  a  powerful  chieftain  of  the  weftern  ifles,  ailiiled 
by  many  adventurers  from  Ireland,  and   the  neighboux- 


(120)  Buchan.1.  6.     Ford  u  n,  1.  4-  c.  40. 

( \i\ )   Boer.  I.  2.     Rr.  Ii.ni.  I.  6. 

(122)  SeeM  cotl.  Vdl.l.  p.  3tg.  Fordun.  1. 4.C. 43. 

(123;  Id.  [bid,  1.  4.  c.41. 
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ing  coafts  of  Scotland,  where  they  committed  great  ra-  A.  D.  978, 
vages.  But  thefe  infurgents  were  defeated,  and  almoft  to  lo65# 
all  cut  in  pieces,  by  Bancho  thane  of  Lochaber,  and 
Macbeth  the  king's  coufm,  fon  to  Doaca,  the  late  king 
Malcolm's  youngeft  daughter,  and  Finele  thane  of  An- 
gus (124).  Soon  after  the  fuppreffion  of  this  infurrec- 
tion,  Swein  king  of  Norway  invaded  Scotland  with  a 
great  fleet  and  army,  and  defeated  Duncan  in  a  bloody 
battle  near  Cuhrofs,  who  retired  with  the  remains  of  his 
army  to  Perth  ;  which  was  immediately  inverted  by  the 
victors.  The  Scots,  being  hard  prefled,  propofed  an  ac- 
commodation ;  and  while  the  conditions  of  it  were  nego- 
tiating, fent  a  prefent  of  provifions,  and  great  quanti- 
ties of  liquors,  to  the  king  of  Norway  and  his  army. 
This  proved  to  them,  as  it  was  intended,  a  fatal  prefent  : 
for  drinking  plentifully,  according  to  their  cuftom,  they 
were  not  only  intoxicated,  but  thrown  into  a  profound 
fleep,  by  the  fomniferous  quality  of  the  liquor,  in  which 
nightfhade  had  been  infufed.  When  the  Norwegians 
were  in  this  condition,  the  Scots  rallied  out,  cut  the 
greateft  part  of  them  in  pieces ;  and  king  Swein  being 
carried  to  his  fhips  in  a  ftate  of  infenfibility,  by  fome  of 
his  attendants,  was  preferved  with  great  difficulty  (125). 
It  muft,  however,  be  confeiTed,  that  Fordun,  the  molt 
ancient  Scotch  hiftoiian,  makes  no  mention,  either  of 
the  above  rebellion  or  invafion  j  but  exprefsly  affirms, 
that  Scotland  enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  both  from  fo- 
reign and  domeftic  enemies,  during  the  whole  reign  of 
king  Duncan  (126).  However  this  may  be,  it  is  univer- 
fally  acknowledged,  that  Duncan  was  a  juft  and  good 
prince,  but  of  too  mild  and  gentle  a  fpirit  for  the  times- 
in  which  he  lived.  This  encouraged  his  bold  ambitious 
coufm  Macbeth  to  form  a  plot  for  depriving  him  of  his 
crown  and  life  ;  which  he  executed  at  Invernefs,  A.  D. 
1040  j  and  was  immediately  after  crowned  king  of  Scot- 
land by  his  followers,  to  the  exclufion  of  Malcolm  Can-  . 
more  prince  of  Cumberland,  and  Donald  Bane,  the  two 
ions  of  the  murdered  king  ( 127). 

Thefe  two  young  princes,  having  heard   of  their  fa-  Macbeth. 
ther's  death,  raifed  fome  forces  to  avenge  his  murder,  and 
aiTert  their  own  rights ;  but  finding  themfelves  too  weak 

(124)  Buchanan,  1.  7.         (125)  Eoet.  1.  2.     Euchan.l.  7. 

(f26i   Fordun,  1.  4.  c- 44. 

(127)  Id.  c.  44,  45.    Boet.  1.  12.    Buchan.  I.  7. 
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A.  D.  973,  to  contend  with  the  ufurper,  they  left  the  kingdom  to 
to  1066.  preferve  their  lives.  Malcolm  retired  into  his  principa- 
lity of  Cumberland,  and  Donald  into  the  weftern 
illes(i28).  Macbeth  being  now  in  the  peaceable  poffef- 
fion  of  the  throne,  endeavoured  to  fecure  it,  by  a  juft 
and  popular adminiftration,  protecting  his  fubjects  from 
the  lawlefs  violence  of  robbers,  and  tbe  epprefiions  of 
the  nobility.  By  thefe  means  tbe  firft  ten  years  of  his 
reign  were  very  happy,  being  undilturbed,  either  by  in- 
terline commotions  or  foreign  invafions.  By  degrees, 
however,  Macbeth  departed  from  this  wife  and  juft 
courfe  of  government,  and  degenerated  into  a  fufpicious 
and  cruel  tyrant.  Becoming  jealous  of  Bancho  thane  of 
Lochaber,  who  had  been  the  chief  inftrument  of  his 
elevation  to  the  throne,  he  invited  him,  with  his  fon 
Fleance,  to  an  entertainment,  and  appointed  certain  af- 
faflins  to  kill  them  both  in  their  return  home ;  by  whom 
Bancho  was  actually  llain,  and  Fleance  made  his  efcape 
with  great  difficulty  ( 1 29)  Several  noblemen,  who  were 
fecretly  in  the  influence  of  Malcolm  prince  of  Cumber- 
land, hearing  of  the  fate  of  Bancho,  abandoned  their 
country,  and  retired  into  the  territories  of  that  prince, 
for  their  own  prefervation.  Macduff  thane  of  Fife  was 
one  of  thefe  fugitives,  who  retired  with  fo  much  preci- 
pitation, that  he  left  his  wife  and  children  behind  him, 
who  were  all  put  to  death  by  Macbeth,  and  his  eftate 
confifcated  (130).  Thefe  exiles,  and  particularly  Mac- 
duff, earneftly  intreated  Malcolm  to  raife  an  army,  and 
invade  Scotland,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  own  right  and 
theirs,  and  to  take  vengeance  on  the  tyrant  for  their 
common  injuries.  The  prince  after  fome  hefitation, 
complied  with  their  intrcaties  •,  and  having  obtained  a 
confiderable  aid  from  Edward  the  Confeffor,  king  of 
England,  commanded  by  the  famous  Seward  carl  of 
Northumberland,  he  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  A.'D.  1054(1-31).  Macbeth,  who  was 
a  brave  and  warlike  prince,  was  not  wanting  to  himferf 
on  this  occafion  ;  but  raiding  ail  his  forces,  encountered 
the  iiv  i:!  :i'.  v  feveral  acl ;* m$ ;  ki  Dne  of  which  carl  Se- 
ward   loft  his  eldeft    ion,  a  young   nobleman  of  great 

(^2'•<)  Buchan.  I.  7.  (125)  Bort  !.  2.     Buchan.  I  7. 

(13    I    F     dun,  ).  4.  c.  46. 

(1  ji)  Id.  !.  j.  c.  i,  2,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7.    R.  Hoveden.  Annal. 
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hopes  (132).  By  degrees;  all  the  low  country  fubmitted  A.  0.978, 
to  Malcolm,  and  Macbeth  retired  into  the  highlands,  to  Io65- 
truiling  much  to  the  difficulty  of  the  country  and  the  """-n^*^ 
itrength  of  his  caltle  of  Dunfmnan.  Near  this  place  a 
decifive  battle  was  fought,  A.  D.  1057  ;  in  which  Mac- 
beth was  defeated,  and  flain  bv  the  hands  of  Macduff, 
and  the  greateft  part  of  his  army  cut  in  pieces  (133). 
A  few  of  Macbeth's  moft  zealous  partifans,  who  efcaped 
from  this  battle,  defpairing  of  mercy  from  the  conque- 
ror, proclaimed  Lulah,  the  fon  of  the  late  ufurper,  king. 
But  Lulah,  who  was  a  weak  prince,  was  defeated  and 
flain  at  Strathbolgie,  about  four  months  after  the  battle 
of  Dunfmnan  (134).  Upon  this  all  Scotland  fubmitted) 
with  joy  to  Malcolm,  who  was  crowned  at  Scone,  amidffc 
the  acclamations  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  people  of  all 
ranks-  This  prince,  who  was  furnamed  Canmors,  or 
Great  Head,  filled  the  throne  of  Scotland  when  William 
duke  of  Normandy  landed  with  his  army  in  England, 
A.  D.  1066;  and  therefore  the  events  of  his  rei'm  fall 
more  properly  to  be  related  in  the  firft  chapter  of  the 
third  book  cf  this  work. 

(1  32)  FoHun,  I.  5.  c.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6. 
(13;)  Fordun,  1.  5.  c.  7.     Boet,  I.  12.     Budian.  1.  7. 
('34J  Fordun,  I.  5.  c.  S. 
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The  Hiffory  of  Religion  in  Britain,  from  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons,  A.  D.  449,  to  the  landing  of  William  Duke  of 
Normandy,  A.  1).    1066. 

this  chap-    X  HE  arrival  of  the  Saxons   in  Britain    was  as  fatal 
ter.  to  the  facred  as  to  the  fecular  intereits  of  thofe  who  in- 

vited them ;  and  it  brought  about  as  great  a  revolution 
in  the  religious  as  in  the  civil  ftate  of  this  illand.  For 
the  Saxons,  who  came  over  under  Hengill  and  Horia, 
and  thofe  who  followed  them  at  different  times,  and 
under  different  leaders,  being  all  Heathens  and  idolaters, 
extirpated  the  Chriitian  religion,  with  its  profeffors, 
wherever  their  arms  prevailed,  and  introduced  their  own 
abfurd  and  impious  fuperftitions  in  its  place.  At  length, 
however,  thefe  Pagan  invaders  were  by  degrees  concert- 
ed to  Chriftianity,  and  from  thenceforward  joined  with 
the  other  inhabitants  of  this  illand  in  the  profeihon  of 
that  holy  religion.  In  order,  therefor:-,  to  give  our 
readers  a  diftincl:  view  of  the  Hate  of  religion  in  Britain 
during  this  long  period,  it  will  be  neeeflar}  to  la] 
them, —  1.  A  very  brief  delineation  of  the  religion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon^  while  they  continued  Heathens,  and 

of 
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of  the  date  of  the  Britifh  churches  in  thofe  unhappy- 
times  ; — 2.  An  account  of  the  converfion  of  the  fcveral 
ftates  of  the  heptarchy  to  the  Chriltian  religion  ; — and, 
3.  The  church  hiftory  of  all  the  nations  of  Britain,  from 
the  converfion  of  the  Saxons  £0  the  landing  of  the 
Normans. 
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SECTION      I. 


The  hiftory  and  delineation  of  the  religion  of  the  Heathen 
Saxons,  from  their  arrival  in  Britain,  A.  D,  449,  to 
the  corning  of  Aufin  for  their  converfion,  A.  D.  ^96, 
ivith  a  brief  account  of  the  fate  of  the  Chrifian  churches 
in  Britain  in  that  period. 

jt\  S  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  fettled  in  Britain   in  the  Out.  V. 
fifth  and  fixth  centuries,  came  from  the  north-weft  cor-         v    — 
ner  of  Germany,  contiguous  to  Denmark,  we  have  rea-  ^'.an  r,f 
fon  to  believe  that  their  religion  was  the  fame,  or  very  t- 
nearly  the  fame,  with  that  of  the  Pagan  Danes.     In  de- 
lineating the  Pagan  religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons    and 
Danes,  we  fhall  give  a  very  brief  account,  of  its  priefts, 
who  taught  its  principles,  and  performed  its  facred  rites.; 
of  the  religious  principles  which  they   taught ;  of  the 
deities  whom  they  worfhipped  ;  of  the   various  acls  of 
worfhip  which   they   paid  to  thefe  deities,  with  their 
times,  places,  and  other  circumftances.     This  was  the 
order  oblerved  in  defcribing  the  Druidifm  of  the  ancient 
Britons  ( 1 ) ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  deviate  from  on 
this  occafion. 

It  mull  be  confeffed,  that  it  is  impofhble  to  give  fo  fatif-  Anglo- 
fa£tory  an  account  of  the  Saxon  and  Daniih  priefts  as  we  ^lx01'  anc 
did  of  the  Britiih  Druids  ;  beeaufe  thofe  priefts  were  al-prjer,s' 
moil  quite  unknown  to  the   Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
Julius  Csefar  pofitively   affirms,    "  That  the  Germans 
"  had  no  Druids  to  prefide  over  the  rites  of  their  religi- 
"  on  (2)."     By  this  he  cannot  mean,  that  the  Germans 

(0  See  vol.  1.  (2)  Catfarde  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6. 

had 
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Cent.  V.  had  no  priefts,  but  only  that  their  priefts  were  not  called 
^^-v-«w  Druids,  and  were  not  in  all  refpects  the  fame  with  thole 
of  the  Gauls  and  Britons.  Tins  aflertion  of  Crefar  hath 
indeed  been  called  in  queftion  by  feveral  modern  authors ; 
but  the  pofitive  teftimony  offucha  writer  as  Ccefar,  who 
had  fo  good  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth  of  what 
he  teftified,  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  vague  conjec- 
tures of  a  thoufand  moderns  (3).  Though  Tacitus  fre- 
quently mentions  the  priefts  of  the  ancient  Germans,  lie 
never  calls  them  Druids,  as  he  doth  thofe  of  the  ancient 
Britons ;  and  Cluverius,  one  of  the  molt  learned  of  the 
German  antiquaries,  confelfeth,  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  difcover  the  name  of  thofe  priefts  (4).  The  con- 
jectures of  the  two  learned  authors  mentioned  below, 
concerning  this  matter,  are  not  fupported  by  fufficient 
evidence  (5). 
Their  We  know  not,  with   any    certainty,  what    were    the 

hierarchy,  different  degrees  and  orders  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Saxon  and  Danifh  priefts,  or  whether,  like  the  Druids, 
they  were  divided  into  feveral  clafTes,  which  performed 
diftin£t  parts  in  their  religious  rites.  In  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Odin,  or  Wodin,  the  chief  deity  of  both  thefe 
nations,  it  is  faid,  there  were  twelve  Drottes  of  fuperior 
dignity,  who  prefided  over  all  the  affairs  of  religion, 
and  governed  all  the  other  priefts  (6).  There  was  one 
who  bore  the  name,  and  exercifed  the  office',  of  the 
chief  prieft  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and 
probably  in  each  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  heptar- 
chy (7).  The  priefthood  among  th  and  Saxons, 
as  among  many  other  ancient  nations,  was  confined  to 
certain  families,  and  defcended  ivoiv,  father  to  ton  (8). 
The  Heathen  Danes  and  Saxons  had  alia  prieftc 
who  officiated  in  the  temples  or  their  female  deities  i 
and  Frigga,  their  chief  goddefs,  was  fjtrved  by  kings 
daughters  and  ladies  of  the  highefl  r. 

(-,)   ETius  Shed  u<;,  p.  zsj,.     Fril<;us.  p.  41-     KeyflVr,  p.  y 
(4)   Tacit.  Annal.  I.  14.  c  30,     <  !n   ■  ■    ■ 
(0   Mr.  Mallet,  iii  I  1    Introduction  to  th     H 
r.  \    cohj  iSrures,  that  the  Heatnei   p  nes   were 

caliei  Drottes    and  that  there  i-   t 

r.'ir  the  etymologies  <  fthi  I     I  tally 

different.     Dr.  MacpheH'on,  I;ifftrtat.    19    th 
iii-  m   n        f  the  prieils  j  but  il  teems 

•r  name  of  t\  p  irticul 
(O   IVlalieT,    Int.oduc.  Hilt.  Denmark,   c.  •.    fjedaa    liiii.   pc- 
<  ■•  I.  ■  (:)  M^'lr-r,  ibid.  c.  7. 

(")  v   "..  '.  Int  0  Inc.  Hid.  Denmark  ,  c.  7. 
(9]   C..L      :de  Bel.  Gal.l.  6. 
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The  Germans,  as  we  are  allured  by  Csefar,  were  not  Cent.  V. 
fuch  bigots  as  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  but  rather  a  little  n«*->/-w 
lukewarm  in  religious  matters  :  and  in  confequence  of  Their 
this,  their  priefts  did  not  enjoy  fo  many  honours,  norP°vver? 
accumulate  fo  much  wealth,  as  the  Druids  (10).  We 
hear  nothing  of  the  Danifh  or  Saxon  priefts  acting  the 
part  of  legiflators  and  fupreme  judges  among  thefe 
haughty  nations,  obliging  the  greacefl  kings,  and  moft 
powerful  ftates,  to  fubmit  to  their  decifions.  The  chief 
prieft  of  the  Northumbrians  complained  bitterly,  that  he 
had  reaped  very  little  honour  or  advantage  from  all  his 
devotions  to  the  gods  ;  which  made  him  fufpe£t,  that 
the  gods  whom  he  worfhipped  had  no  power  to  reward 
their  votaries.  "  There  is  not  one  of  your  Subjects 
"  (faid  this  high-prieft  to  king  Edwin)  who  hath  ferved 
"  the  gods  with  fo  much  devotion  as  I  have  done  ;  and 
"  yet  there  are  many  of  them  who  have  received  more 
"  ample  rewards  and  greater  honours,  and  have  prof- 
"  percd  much  better  in  all  their  affairs.  If  thefe  gods 
"  had  any  power,  would  they  not  exert  it  in  my  favour, 
"  who  have  worfhipped  them  with  fo  much  zeai  (11)  ?" 
Tacitus  indeed  acquaints  us,  that  certain  priefts  of  the 
god  of  war  attended  the  armies  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
and  flogged  the  foldiers  when  they  committed  any 
crime  (12).  But  this  was  certainly  no  very  honourable, 
and  probably  no  very  lucrative  office.  The  Danifh,  and 
Saxon  priefts  were  not  only  exempted  from  war,  but 
even  prohibited  to  appear  in  arms,  or  fo  much  as  to  mount 
a  horfe  (13).  But  this  mufl  be  confidered  as  a  mark  of 
difrefpect  rather  than  of  honour,  as  riding  and  wearing 
arms  were  the  moft  honourable  badges  of  diftinction 
among  thofe  warlike  nations.  Their  prieftefTes  enjoyed 
much  greater  authority  and  higher  honours  among  the 
ancient  Germans,  and  their  pofterity  in  this  ifland,  than 
their  priefts  Some  of  thefe  confecrated  females  were 
confulted  as  infallible  oracles,  and  almoft  worfhipped  as 
divinities  (14) ;  but  this  was  as  much  owing  to  their 
gallantry,  and  the  high  opinion  they  entertained  of  the 
fair  fex  in  general,  as  to  their  devotion. 

(10)  Crefar  de  Sel.  Gal.  1.6. 
(ii)  Bedse  Hift    Ecclef.  l.a.c'.  13. 
(ia)  Tacit,  de  Morib   German. c.^. 
(ij)  Brd:e  Hift,  Fit-clef.  1.  a.  c.  13 
(14)  Cluver.  German.  Aatiq.  p.  1^5. 
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Cent.  V.  The  religious  principles  of  trie  ancient  Germans,  Danes, 
V-^rx*'  and  other  northern  nations,  are  faid  to  have  been  originally 
Theirdoc-  very  pure  and  rational  ;  but,  like  thofe  of  other  Hca- 

tnnes  bet-  tnen  nations,  were  jrraduallv  corrupted  by  the  invention 
ter  known  7  «=  -  '  /    - 

thin  thofe  °i  many  ablurd  and  extravagant  rabies.      1  heie   pnnci- 
of  the         pies,  however,  are  better  known  than  thofe  of  many  other 
Druids.     ,  nations  of  antiquity,  becaufetheirpncnS  did  not  afFect  that 
myfterious  fecrecy  which  \va>  obferved  by  the  Druids 
and  other  ancient  priefts  ;  and  a  very  curious   fyftem  of 
their   fabulous    theology,  called    the    Edda,  hath    lately 
been  prefented  to  the  public  in  the  Engl ifh  language  (i  q). 
To  this  fyftem  we  mull  refer  tuch  of  our  readers  as   are 
not  fatisfied  with  the  following    very .  brief   abftract    of 
their  religious  principles. 
Their  re-       The    ancient   Germans,    Danes,  and  other  northern 
Ifgjous        nations,  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  great  doctrine 
principles.  0f  cne  £$Upreme   Deity  ;     "  the  author  of  every  thing 
"  that  exiiteth ;  the  eternal,  the  ancient,  the  living  and 
«c  awful  being  ;  the  fearcher  into  concealed  things  ;  the 
"  being  that  never  changeth  •,  who  livet'n  and  governeth 
"  during  the  ages,  direcdeth  every  thing  which  is  high, 
"  and  every  thing  which  is  low  (16)."     Of  this  glorious 
being,  they  efteemed  it  impious  to  make  any  viable   rc- 
prefentation,  or  to  imagine  it  poffible  that   he   could  be 
confined  within  the  walls  of  temples   (17).     But   theft 
great  truths  had  been  in  fome  meafureloft  and  corrupted 
by  the  introduction  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods  and  images, 
before  the  arrival   of  the   Anglo-Saxons  and    Danes  in 
England,  as  will  by  and  by  appear.  icon  and  D;> 

niih  priefts  believed  and  taught  the  immortality  of  the 
human  foul,  and  a  (late  of  rewards  and  puniihments  af- 
ter death  •,  rejecting  the  Druidical  doctrine  of  the  tranf- 
migration  of  fouls  as  an  abfurd  fiction  (i3).  The  place!  1  »1 
rewards  they  called  Falhalla,  where  the  heroes  fpent  the 
day  in  martial  fports,  and  the  night  in  feafting  on  the  flefh 
of  the  boar  fcrimmcr,  and  drinking  large  draughts  of  beer 
or  mead  out  of  the  fcuils  of  their  enemies  whom  thev  had 
flam  in  battle,  prefented  to  them  by  beautiful  young  vir- 
gins, who  waited  upon  them  at  table  ( 19).     The  place  of 

(<0  See  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  2. 
( i(5)   Mallet  [nt  0  lufh  !  Ml.  Den.  c.  5. 
( n )  T;i.  ir.  (ie  Mor.  German.  r-  9. 
(iSJ I  Mallet  Introdttft.  c.  6.    I 
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punifhment  they  called  Nifheim,  or,  The  Abode  of  Evil, 
where  Hela  dwelt ;  whole  palace  was  AngniJJj,  her  table 
Famine,  her  waiters  Expectation  and  Delay,  the  threshold 
of  her  door  Precipice,  her  bed  SLtarthefs  and  her  look', 
ftruck  terror  into  all  beholders  (20).  In  the  former  of 
thole  plat'eSj  afl  brave  arid  good  men,  and  in  the  letter, 
all  cowards  and  bad  men,  were  to  re  fide  to  the  end  of 
this  world,  when  the  heaven:   and  *the  earth,  an:  1 

the  gods  themfelves,  were  to  be  confumed  by  fiie  (21). 
After  this  general  conflagration,  a  new  and  more  glori- 
ous world  was  to  arife  out  of  the  allies  of  the  former  j 
the  heroes,  with  all  good  and  juft  men,  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  Gimle,  a  palace  built  of  finning  gold,  far 
more  beautiful  than  Valhalla ;  and  cowards,  affaflins, 
faife  fwearers,  and  adulterers,  were  to  be  confined  in 
Natlrande,  a  place  built  of  the  carcafes  of  ferpents,  far 
more  difmal  than  Niflheim  (22).  The  moral  precepts 
which  were  moft  inculcated  by  the  Saxon  and  Danifh 
priefts,  were  thefe  three  ,j — To  worfnip  the  gods, — To 
do  no  wrong, — and,  To  fight  bravely  in  battle  (23). 
Their  knowledge  in  morality,  however,  was  not  con- 
fined to  thefe  three  heads,  but  they  occafionally  recom- 
mended many  other  virtues  ;  and  it  will  not  be  ealy  to 
find,  among  cornpofitions  merely  human,  a  more  beau- 
tiful collection  of  prudential  and  moral  maxims  than  in 
the  Hovamaal,  or  fublime  difcourfe,  afcribed  to  Odin, 
the  chief  deity  of  the  Heathen  Danes  and  Saxons  (24). 

Odin  is  believed  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  one 
true  God  among  the  firft  colonies  who  came  from  the  _  . 
eaft,  and  peopled  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  among  oj^n. 
their  pofterity  for  feveral  ages  (25).  But  at  length  the 
conqueror,  the  leader  of  a  new  army  of  adventurers 
from  the  eaft,  over-run  the  north  of  Europe,  erected  a 
great  empire,  affumed  the  name  of  Odin,  and  claimed 
the  honours  which  had  been  formerly  paid  to  that 
deity  (26).  From  thenceforward  this  deified  mortal, 
under  the  name  of  Odin  or  V/odin,  became  the  chief 
objedt   of  the    idolatrous    worfhip    of  the   Saxons    and 

(19)  Mallet  Introduft.  c.  6.  Keyfler  Antiq.  Septent.  p.  117. 

(20)  Id,  ibid. 

(21)  Kill  la  Ifland,  fable^. 

(22)  Mailer,  c.  5.  (23)   Keyfler  Antiq.  Septert.p.  U4,&c. 

(24)  See  Northern   Antiquities,   v.   1  p.  206. 

(25)  Cluver.  Ger.  Antiq.  p.  \%\.    Mallet  Introduft,  c.  6. 

(26)  Id.  ibic!. 

Danes 
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Cent.  V.  Danes  in  this  ifland,  as  well  as  of  many  other  nations. 
'  '  Having  been  a  mighty  and  fuccefsful  warrior,  he  was 
believed  to  be  the  god  of  war,  who  gave  vi£tory,  and 
revived  courage  in  the  conflict  (27).  Having  civilized, 
in  fome  meafure,  the  countries  which  he  conquered, 
and  introduced  arts  formerly  unknown,  he  was  alio 
worfhipped  as  the  god  of  arts  and  artiftsi  In  a  word, 
to  this  Odin  his  deluded  worihippers  impiouily  afcribed 
all  the  attributes  which  belong  only  to  the  true  God  : 
to  him  they  built  magnificent  temples,  offered  many 
iacrifices,  and  confeciated  the  fourth  day  of  the  week, 
which  is  ftiil  called  by  his  name  in  England,  and  in  all 
the  other  countries  where  he  was  formerly  worship- 
ped (2S).  Notwithftanding  all  this,  the  founders  of  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy  pretended 
to  be  defcended  from  Wodin,  and  feme  of  them  at  the 
didance  only  of  a  few  generations  (29). 
The  eod-  Next  to  Odin,  Frea,  or  Frigga,  his  wife,  was  the 
«lefs  Frta.  mod  revered  divinity  among  the  Heathen  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  other  northern  nations.  As  Odin  was  believed  to 
be  the  father,  Frea  was  efteemed  the  mother  of  all  the 
other  gods  (30).  In  the  moil  ancient  times,  Frea  was 
the  fame  with  the  goddefs  Herthus,  or  Earth,  who  was 
fo  devoutly  worlhipped  by  the  Angli  and  other  German 
nations  (31).  But  when  Odin,  the  cono^ieror  of  the  north, 
ufurped  the  honours  due  only  to  the  true  Odin,  his 
wife  Frea  ufurped  thofe  which  had  been  formerly  paid 
to  mother  Earth.  She  was  worfhipped  as  the  godxtefs  of 
love  and  pleafure,  who  beitowed  on  her  votaries  a  variety 
of  delights,  particularly  happy  marriages  and  cai'y  child- 
births  (32).  To  Frea  the  fixth  day  of  the  week  was 
confecratcd,  which  ftill  bears  her  name. 

Thor,  the  eldell  and  braved  of  the  fons  of  Odin  and 
Frea,  was,  after  his  parents,  the  greated  god  of  the 
Saxons  and  Danes  while  they  continued  Heathens. 
They  believed,  that  Thor  reigned  over  all  the  aerial  re- 
gions, which  compofed  Ins  immenfe  palace,  confiding 
of  five  hundred  and  forty  halls;  that  he  launched  the 
thunder,  pointed  the  lightning,  and  directed  the  meteors, 

(27)  Edda  Ifland.  fMe  10.  (:  1    I  '    ibid. 

(29)  Chron.  Saxoh.  p.  13.  15.  19.  to.  25.  69    ,7- 

(30)  Ed  da,  fable  10. 
HO  Tarit.de  Morib.G  4">- 
(:>;)  Mallet,  Introduce  ( 

winds, 


Thor. 
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winds,  and  ftorms  (33).     To  him  they  addrefTed  their   Cn/.Y. 
prayers  for  favourable  winds,  refrefhing  rains,  and  fruit-  *—-%—— 
ful  feafons  j  and  to  him  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  which 
ftill  bears  his  name,  was  confecrated. 

Befides  thefe  three  greatefi  divinities,  the  Saxons  and  inferior 
Danes  had  a  prodigious  number  of  inferior  gods  and  deities. 
goddeiles,  to  whom  they  paid  fome  kind  of  religious 
homage.  Of  thefe  it  will  be  fufncient  to  name  a  few. 
Balder,  the  fecond  fon  of  Odin  and  Frea,  was  the  god 
of  light ;  Niord,  the  god  of  waters  j  Tyr,  the  god  of 
champions ;  Brage,  the  god  of  orators  and  poets  j  and 
Heimdal  was  the  door-keeper  of  the  gods,  and  the  guar- 
dian of  the  rainbow  (34).  A  malevolent,  cunning, 
and  powerful  fpirit,  named  Lo&e,  was  by  fome  efteemed 
a  god,  by  others  an  enemy  both  to  gods  and  men,  by 
all  an  object  of  many  fuperftitious  terrors  (35).  Frea 
and  Odin  had  eleven  daughters,  who  were  all  goddeffes, 
viz.  Eira,  the  goddefs  of  medicine;  Gefione,  of  vir- 
ginity ;  Fulla,  of  drefs ;  Freya,  of  true  love ;  Lofna, 
of  reconciliation ;  Vara,  of  vows ;  Snotra,  of  good 
manners  ;  Gna,  the  meffenger  of  Frea,  &c.  (36).  In  a 
word,  all  the  nations  of  the  north,  and  amongft  others 
the  Danes  and  Saxons,  believed  that  the  fun,  moon, 
fbars,  air,  earth,  fea,  rivers,  lakes,  woods,  mountains, 
Sec.  were  inhabited  and  ruled  by  certain  genii,  who 
were  capable  of  doing  much  good  or  much  hurt  to  man- 
kind ;  and  on  that  account  were  intitled  to  fome  degree 
of  veneration  (37).  Such  were  the  vain  imaginary 
deities  our  unhappy  anceltors,  in  the  times  of  darknefs, 
worshipped.  It  now  only  remains  to  inquire,  what  were 
the  various  acls,  and  other  circumftances,  of  that  worfhip. 

The  acls  of  worfhip  paid  to  their  gods  by  the  Heathen  R)-tes  0f 
Danes  and  Saxons  were  thefe  four ;  fongs  of  praife  and  worship. 
thankfgiving, — prayers  and  fupplications, — offerings  and 
facrifices, — incantations,  and  rites  of  divination ;  in 
order  to — exprefs  their  admiration  of  their  perfections, 
and  gratitude  for  their  benefits, — to  obtain  thofe  blef- 
fings  from  them  which  they  defired; — to  appeafe  their 
difpleafure,  and  gain  their  love, — and  to  penetrate  into 
their  defigns. 

Mankind  have  been  always  apt  to  form  their  ideas  of  Songs  of 
the  difpofitions  of  the  deities  whom  they  worfhipped,  praile. 

(33)  Edda,  Fable  11;  (34)  Mallet,  Introdufh  c.  6. 

(3s)  Id.  ib'.e-  (36)  Id.  ibid.  (37)  Id.  c.  5. 
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Or:,  y.  from  thofe  which  they  felt  in  their  own  bofoms.  Con- 
\*~>v--J  fcious  that  nothing  was  more  foothing  to  themfelves 
than  the  voice  of  praife,  expreffions  of  gratitude  and 
admiration;  thefe  they  conftantly  offered  to  the  obje&s 
of  their  worfnip.  The  fongs  of  praife  compofed  in 
honour  of  Odin,  and  fung  at  the  folemnities  of  his 
worfnip,  were  almoit  innumerable  ;  and  in  thofe  fongs, 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  honourable 
epithets  were  bellowed  on  that  god  (38).  All  the  other 
gods  and  goddefli  s  had  many  fongs  compofed  and  fung 
in  their  praife,  with  a  number  of  epithets,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  powers  afcribed  to  them,  and  the 
degrees  of  veneration  in  which  they  were  held  by  their 
worftt : ppers  (39). 
Prayers.  Prayers   conftitutcd   a  very   confiderable  part  of  the 

worfhip  which  the  Pagan  Danes  and  Saxons  paid  to 
their  divinities-,  and  it  was  one  of  the  chief  functions 
of  their  priefts,  to  inftruct  them  in  the  powers  and  pro- 
perties of  their  feveral  gods  and  goddeflcs,  and  in  the 
prayers  which  they  were  to  make  to  them  according  to 
their  rcfpeclive  powers.  To  Odin  they  were  directed 
to  pvav  for  victory  in  battle ;  to  Frigga,  for  fuccefs  in 
love  and  court'hip ;  to  Thor,  to  avert  his  thunderbolts 
from  themfelves,  and  point  them  againft  their  enemies ; 
to  Niord,  for  profperous  voyages  and  fuccefs  in  fifhing; 
to  Treya,  for  favourable  feafons  and  plentiful  crops, 
&c.  (40).  They  boalted  much  of  their  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  attributes  and  functions  of  their  feveral  gods, 
and  of  the  prayers  that  were  to  be  put  up  to  each  of 
them  ;  and  to  this  they  afcribed  their  profperity  and  fuc- 
c ;-is  in  their  undertakings  (41).  But  when  they  did  not 
obtain  a  favourable  anfwer  tq  their  prayers,  they  were 
not;  afraid  to  teiiify  their  difpleafure  againft  their  gods, 
by  fhooting  their  arrows  ;\nd  throwing  their  darts  towards 
heaven  (42). 
Sacrifices  The  Dalie,s  and  Saxons  were  net  fparing  of  their 
pflevings  and  facrifices,  t;>  gain  the  d  appeafe 

tip    a f  theirgodj  -,  and  it  was  another  branch   of 

the' duty  of  their  priefts  to  initru  what  kind  of 

oblations  were  moil  ble   to   their  feveral   deities. 

{ \r  *  Noi-tbi  i"  Anriqui'Ti  ■-.  « 

(39)  l,d.  ibid       J  .  1.  G  c.  2. 

(4.-,;  RH   a  I  (land,    Ruble  .'  •    (41 )  1c.  ibid. 

(...)  Dlai  Magdi  Hilt.  I.  3.  c.  9. 

To 
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To  Odin  they  taught  the  people  to  facrifice  horfes,  dogs,  Cent.  T. 
and  falcons,  and  on  Tome  occafions  cocks,  and  a  fat  bull,  v^-v-*^ 
being  all  brave  and  fierce  animals;  to  Frigga  the 
largelt  hogs;  and  to  Thor  fat  oxen  and  horfes  (43). 
Thefc  victims  were  flain  before  the  altar,  their  blood 
received  into  a  vefTel  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  and  fome 
part  of  it  fprinkled  on  the  afiembly :  the  intrails  were 
infpecled  by  the  priefts,  to  difcover  the  will  of  the  gods 
from  their  appearances :  fome  of  the  flefh  was  burnt  on 
the  altar,  and  on  the  reft  the  priefts  and  people  feaft- 
ed  (44).  At  thefe  feafts,  their  favourite  liquors,  beer 
and  ale,  were  not  forgotten  •,  of  which  they  drank  deep 
and  frequent  draughts  to  the  honour  of  their  gods,  put- 
ting up  fome  wifh  or  prayer  at  every  draught.  In  times 
of  famine,  or  other  national  calamities,  or  at  the  eve  of 
fome  dangerous  war,  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  as  well  as 
other  Heathen  nations,  offered  human  facrifices  to  their 
gods,  believing  them  to  be  more  acceptable  than  any 
other.  Thefe  unhappy  victims  were  commonly  chofen 
from  among  criminals,  captives,  or  flaves  ;  but  on  fome 
preffmg  occafions,  perfons  of  the  higheft  dignity  were 
not  fpared  (45). 

No  nations  in  the  world  were  more  addicted  to  divi-  rjjvina- 
nation,  or  made  greater  efforts  to  penetrate  into  futuri-  tion. 
ty,  and  difcover  the  counfels  of  heaven,  than  the  ancient 
Danes  and  Saxons.  Befides  thofe  arts  of  divination  prac- 
tifed  by  their  priefts,  in  common  with  thofe  of  other 
nations,  they  had  many  others  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
which  may  be  feen  in  the  authors  quoted  below  (46). 
They  gave  great  credit  to  the  predictions  of  certain  old 
women,  who  pretended  to  confult  the  dead,  to  converfe 
with  familiar  fpirits,  and  to  have  many  other  ways  of 
discovering  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  iiTue  of  impor- 
tant undertakings.  Some  of  thefe  women  became  fo  fa- 
mous for  their  reiponfes,  that  they  were  confulted  by 
the  greateft  ftates  as  infallible  oracles,  and  even  revered 
as  goddefles,  who,  if  they  had  lived  a  few  ages  later, 
would  have  been  burnt  for  witches  (47). 

(43)  Mallet,  Introduft.  c.  7.  (44)  Id.  ibid. 

(45)  Id.  ibid. 

(46)  Tacit,  de  Moiib.  German,  c.  9,  10  Cluver.  Antiq.  Ger. 
1.  1.  0  35.  Keyfler  Antiq.  Septent.  p.  323,  &c.  Northen  Anti- 
quities, vol.  I.  c.  7. 

(47)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Ger.  c.  8.  Caefar  Bel.  Gal.  1.  1.  c.  50. 
Keyfler,  p.  59. 
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Cent.  V.  J;1  very  ancient  times,  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  other 
v— <*?*mj*  northern  nations,  had  no  covered  temples,  but  worfhip- 
Their  ped  their  gods  in  facred  groves  and  circles  of  rude  ftones. 

temples,  j^  decrees,  liowevcr,  they  began  to  build  temples,  in 
imitation  of  other  nations,  and  at  length  creeled  feme  of 
ncrcdiblc  grandeur  and  magnificence  (4H).  In  each  of 
thefe  temples  there  was  a  chapel,  which  was  efteemed 
the  moft  ko.ly  place,  where  the  images  of  the  gods  were 
fet  upon  a  kind  of  altar ;  before  which  ftood  another  al- 
tar, plated  witii  iron,  for  the  holy  fire,  which  burnt  per- 
petually ;  and  near  it  a  vafe  for  receiving  the  blood  of 
the  victims,  and  a  brum  for  fprinkiing  it  upon  the  peo- 
ple (49).  _       i 

About  the  fame  time  that  the  Danes,  Saxons,  and 
Images.  05tjaer  portaern  nations,  began  to  build  temples,  they 
began  alio  to  fet  up  the  ilatucs  or  images  of  their  gods  in 
thefe  temples.  The  image  of  Odin  was  crowned,  and 
completely  armed,  with  a  drawn  fword  in  his  right 
hand  5  that  of  Fa  s  an    hermaphrodite,  a   bow    in 

one  hand,  and  a  1  word  in  the  ether ;  that  of  Thor  was 
crowned  .with  liars,  and  armed  with  a  ponderous  club; 
and  thofe  of  the  other  gods  had  emblems  fuited  to  their 
refpe*5t.ive  attributes  (50).  There  were  many  fuch  tem- 
ples adorned  with  idols  in  different  parts  of  England, 
while  the  Anglo-Saxons  continued  Heathens  •,  but  they 
were  all  deilroyed  at  their  converilon  to  Chriilia- 
nitv  (51). 

Though  the  facred  fire   was  kept  perpetually  burning, 
Fefuvals.    a^g iaOTcfisfis  yaose  frequent  •-,  offered  in 

the  temples  of   d  I    Saxons -,   y.t   there  were 

cffftarkE  giseat  feflavaJa  that  axre  c d  h  hh  peculiar 

folemnity.      Onej  jH  ofthefe  fciiivals  ■  \ 

brated  at  the  wiio  -e,  which  was  e  I'ieci  the  Mother 

Night,  both  on  account  of  finds  feitiva!,  and  of  its  b< 
tlie  beginning  erf   the  Anglo-Saxon  year.     This  fcall 
alfo   called  lu'c,  a  name    by  whiah  the  1  feftival 

of  Cliritiniris,  obferxed    about  the    fume    f<    ion  oJ 
>  ear,  is  ftill  known  in  many 

parts  '--n  England.      The  Heathen  Iule  \  -A  in 

nonour  of  the  god    Thor,  not  o;:  ,  but 

(j>?)  Q  HiO.  !.  3-  c.  6. 

.  .  I.  ' .  7. 
1  •  .  m'e  Refii  ,  c.  5. 

(51)  Bedae  H.ll  Ecct.  1.2.  c.  15. 

with 
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with  feafting,  drinking,  dancing,  and  every  poflible  ex-  Cent.  V; 
predion  of  mirth  and  joy  (<;2).  The^fecond  great  feftival  v-^W^ 
was  kept  during  the  firft  quarter  of  the  fecond  moon  of  the 
year,  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Frea,  much  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  former  (53).  The  third  and  greateft 
feftival  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Odin,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fpring,  before  they  fet  out  on  their  warlike  expediti- 
ons, in  order  to  obtain  victory  from  that  god  of  battles. 
Befides  thefe  three  great  feftivals,  in  honour  of  their 
three  greateft  gods,  they  kept  many  others,  at  different 
feafons,  in  honour  of  their  inferior  deities  ('4). 

Such   was     the  vain,  abfurd,  and    cruel    fuperftition  p-]fI- 
which  reigned  in  all  thofe  parts  of  England  poffeffed  by  Ces  be- 
the  Saxons  and  Danes  before  their  converfion  to   Chrif-  tween  the 

tianitv.     The    intelligent    reader     mud:     obferve,    that    j^    V<  n 
*  ^  .         or  rhe  oax- 

though  it  bore  a  general  refemblance  in  feveral  particu-  ins  and 

lars   to  the  Druidifm  of  the   ancient   Britons,  it  differed  Danes,  and 

from  it  greatly  in  not    a  few  refpects.     The  Saxon  and  v  lt.         e 

°.         *  .  .  -  ncient 

Danifh  priefts  were  neither  held  in  fuch  profound  vene-  Britons. 
ration,  nor  enjoyed   fo   much  power,  efpecially  in  civil 
affairs,  as  the  Druids  ;  their  fpeculative  opinions  in  many 
things   were    very  different ;    as  were  alio    the  objects, 
the  feafons,  and  ceremonies,  of  their  worfhip. 

In  the  period  between    the  arrival  and  the   converfion  Church- 
of  the  Saxons,  the  Chriitian    religion    was  profeffed  by  !l    £7- 
all    the  other  nations    of  Britain,  except  the   northern  ton   Scots 
Picts,  among  whom   it  was  alfo  introduced   by  the  fa-  and  Pidis, 
mous  St.  Columba,  A.  D.   565  (^).     It  muft,  however,  «HP-rfe&« 
be  confeffed,    that   the  church-hiftory  of  the   Britons, 
Scots,  and  Picts,  is  very  imperfect  in  this  period  ;  either 
becaufe  their  clergy  in    thofe  calamitous    times  had  no 
leifure  to  write  memoirs  of  their  tranfactions,  or  becaufe 
thofe  memoirs  have  been  loft. 

After  the  departure  of  Germanus,  the  Britiih  churches  Church- 
were  governed  with  great  prudence,  and  preferved  from  hiftorj^  of 
the  contagion  of  herefy,  by  fome  of  his  difciples.    Among  [ '„s 
thefe,  Dubritius  and  Ututus  were  mo  ft   diftinguifhed  for 
their  learning,  as  well  as  for  their  zeal  and  piety-  Dubritius 
was  firft   bifhop  of  LandafF,  and  afterwards  arcbbifliop 
of  Caerleon  ;  and  had  the  chief  direction  of  two  fchools 
for  the  education  of  young  perfons  for  the  fervice  of  the 

(52)  Ma11e%  c.  7-  (53)  Id.  ibid.  (54)  Id.  ibid. 

(SS)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.I.  3.  c.  4. 

church 
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Cent.  V.    church  (56).     Iltutus  prefided  over  a  famous  feminary  of 

v^^yx-^  learning,  at  a  place  which,  from  him,  is  (till  called 
Lantuet,  or,  The  church  of  Iltut,  in  Glamorganfhire  (57). 
In  thefe  academies  many  excellent  perfons,  who  arrived 
at  the  higheft  dignities  in  the  church,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  received  their  education  ;  as  Samfon  archbifhop 
of  Do!  in  Bretagne ;  St.  Magloire,  his  fucceflbr  in  that  fee  ; 
Maclovius  bifhop  of  St.  Malo;  Daniel  bifhop  of  Bangor;  St. 
Theleau  bifhop  of  Landaff;  St.  David  bifhop  of  Menevia  ; 
and  many  others  (58).  The  Britifh  churches,  therefore, 
amidft  all  the  calamities  of  this  period,  flourifhed  confi- 
derably  both  in  piety  and  learning,  under  the  miniftry 
of  Iltutus,  Dubritius,  their  pupils  and  fucceflbrs.  It 
cannot  be  denied  indeed,  that  Gildas,  who  flourifhed  in 
thofe  times,  hath  left  a  very  difmal  picture  of  the  igno- 
rance and  irreligion  of  the  Britifli  clergy.  But  Gildas 
was  evidently  a  man  of  a  querulous  and  gloomy  temper, 
who  painted  every  thing  in  the  moft  unfavourable  co- 
lours ;  and  many  of  the  clergy  were  probably  far  inferior 
to  the  eminent  perfons  named  above  in  fanctityor  know- 
ledge (59). 

E  Yfti  Several  Britifli  fynods  were  affembled  in   this  period  ; 

councils,  but  we  know  very  little  with  certainty  of  their  tranfac- 
tions.  Some  of  thefe  feem  to  have  been  mixed  af- 
femblies  of  the  moft  confiderable  men  both  in  church 
and  ftate,  for  regulating  civil  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical 
affairs  (60).  In  one  of  thefe  mixed  afTemblies,  A.  D. 
465,  king  Vortigern  is  faid  to  have  been  dethroned, 
and  Ambrofius  chofen  king;  in  another,  A.  D.  512, 
Dubritius  was  tranflated  from  Landaff  to  Caerleon,  and 
St.  Theleau  appointed  bifhop  of  Landaff  in  his  room  ; 
and  in  a  third,  A.  D.  516,  the  famous  king  Arthur  was 
crowned,  and  his  uncle  St.  David  appointed  archbifhop 
of  Caerleon ;  who  foon  after  removed  the  feat  of  his  fee 
to  Menevia,  which  was  afterwards,  from  him,  called  Si. 
David's  (61).  This  celebrated  archbifhop  held  an  eccle- 
fiaftical fynod  of  all  the  Britifli  clergy,  A.  D.  519,  for 
extirpating  the  remains,  and  preventing   the  revival,  of 

(56)  Utter.  Primord.  Brit.  Ecclef.  p.  445. 

(57)  I  .eland.  Colled,  v.  2.  p.  42. 

(58)  Godwin  tie  Praeful.  Anglia:,  p.  60c.  6fj. 

(<o)  Gild.  Kpift.  (60)  Spdman.  Concil.  vol.  1,  p.  60.  61. 

(6))  Id.  ibid. 

the 
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the  Pelagian  herefy.  Oudocius  bifhop  of  LandafF  held  Cent.  V. 
three  provincial  fynods  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  for  ^— — «-■ — * 
inflicting  the  cenfures  of  the  church  againft  certain  pow- 
erful delinquents.  But  the  traductions  of  thofe  fynods 
reflect  very  little  honour  on  the  Britifh  princes  or  clcrgv 
concerned  in  them ;  as  they  fhew  the  former  to  have 
been  guilty  of  the  moft  horrid  acts  of  perfidy  and  cruel- 
ty, and  the  latter  to  have  been  ready  enough  to  accept 
of  liberal  donations  to  the  church,  as  the  moft  folid  evi- 
dences  of  their  repentance  (62). 

The  church-hiftory  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  in  this  pe-  Church- 
riod,  is  even  more  imperfect  than  that  of  the  Britons,  h'ftory  of 
A  few  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  Palladius,  \  pa", 
a  Greek  by  birth,  is  faid  to  have  been  ordained  a  biihop 
by  Celeftine  bifhop  of  Rome,  and  fent  to  the  Scots  who 
believed  in  Chrift  (63).  One  chief  defign  of  this  million 
feems  to  have  been,  to  preferve  the  Chriftian  Scots  from 
the  infection  of  the  Pelagian  herefy,  which  was  fo  zea- 
loufly  propagated  by  their  countryman  Celeftius.  It  is 
not  certainly  known  how  long  Palladius  continued  among 
the  Scots,  nor  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  direction  of 
their  ecclefialticai  affairs;  though  it  is  unqueRiona- 
ble,  that  there  mult  have  been  a  confiderable  interval 
between  his  departure  or  death  and  the  arrival  of  the 
famous  St.  Columba  from  Ireland,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fixth  century  (64).  This  extraordinary  perfon  foon 
gained  fo  great  an  afcendant,  both  over  princes  and  peo- 
ple, that  he  became  a  kind  of  dictator  among  the  Scots 
and  Picts,  in  civil  as  well  as  religious  matters,  for  move 
than  thirty  years  (65).  Having  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
fmall  ifland  Hii,  one  of  the  Ebudoe,  he  there  built  a 
monastery,  which  was  long  considered  as  the  mother 
and  queen  of  all  the  monalteries  in  Scotland  ;  and  its 
abbots,  though  only  prefbyters,  were  refpectcd  as  the 
chief  ecclefialticai  perfons  among  the  Scots,  out  of  re- 
gard to  its  founder  St.  Columba,  who  was  a  prefbyter, 
and  not  a  biihop  (66).  In  this  monaRery  many  excellent 
perfons  received  their  education,  and  were  fent  from 
thence,  not  only  to  inftruct  the  Scots  and  Picts,  but 

(62)  Spelman.  Concil.  vol.  1.  p.  Coi  61. 

(63)  Bed.  Hift.  Kcclef.  1.  1.  c.  13.  (64)  Id.  1.  3.  c.  4. 
(65  1   Adamnan.  Vita  St.  Co'umb. 

(5b)  Bed.  Hill.  Ecclef.  1.  3.  c  4. 

even 
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Cent.  V.     even  to  convert  the  Saxons,  as  we  (hall  f~e  in  the  next 

■Nrf^-v-*^  feet  ion. 

We  know  of  no  very  remarkable  change  that  happen- 
ed in  the  doctrine,  difcipiine,  or  worfhip,  of  the  Britifh 
churches,  between  the  arrival  and  converfion  of  the 
Saxons  •,  theft  of  the  fouth  flill  adhering  to  the  Gallic 
ritual,  which  had  been  introduced  among  them  by  St. 
Germanus  bifhop  of  Auxere,  and  thofe  of  the  north 
to  that  which  had  been  introduced  by  their  firft  in- 
ftruclors. 


SECTION      II. 

The  hijlsry  of  religion  in   Great  Britain,  from  the  arrival 
'of  Aufin,  A.  D.  596,  to  A.  D.  700. 

Cent.  VI       I  HE  Saxon?,  at  their  coming  into  Britain,  were  not 
.^jp-    -^j   only  Pagans,  but  tlu:y  were  animated  with  the  moft  vio- 
Circum-      lent  hatred  againft  Chriftianity.     This  appeared  by  their 
■fiance         murdering  thcChrifV.au  clergy  without  mercy,and  deftroy- 
whichp;  v-  ^  t]ie:v  piaces  cf  wcrfhip,  whenever  they  fell  into  their 
i  v  the  in-  hands  (1).     Their  enmity  againft  the  Chriftian  religion 
tr  rhidion  was  kept  alive,  and  even  more  inflamed,  by  their  long 
of  Chri'li-  an(^  bloody  contefts  with  the  Britons,  who  were  Chrif- 
'  J*         tians.     But  when  the  fiercenefs  of  thefe  contefts  abated, 
and  they  began  to  make  treaties  of  peace,  and  form  alli- 
ances, with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
with  other  Chriftians,  their  animofity  againft  the  Chrif- 
tian religion  gradually  diminilhed,  they  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  looked  upon,  it  with  a  more  favour- 
able eye.      The  marriage  of  luhclbert  king  of  Kent, 
A  D.  570,  withBirtha,  daughter  of  Chercbert  king  of 
France,  a  Chriftian   princefs  of  great  virtue  and  merit, 
contributed  not  a  little   to  abate  the   prejudices  of  that 
prince  and  his  fubjects  againft  her  religion;  for  the  free 
exercife  of  which  flic  had  made  flipulations  in  the  mar- 
riage-contract (2).     For  this   purpofe   fhe   was    allowed 
the  ufe  of  a  fmall  church  without  the  walls  of  Canter- 

(1)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  1.  c.  15.  (2)  Id.  c.  25. 

bury, 
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bury,  where  Luidhart,  a  French  bifhop,  who  came  over  Cent.VJF. 
in  her  retinue,  with  other  clergymen,  publicly  perform-  •  '  ' ' 
ed  all  the  rites  of  the  Chriitian  worfhip  (3).  By  thefe, 
and  other  means,  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  particu- 
larly, in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  were  brought  to  entertain 
fo  favourable  an  opinion  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  that 
they  were  very  defirous  of  being  better  inftrucied  in  its 
principles  (4). 

When  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  thus  difpofed  to  give  Arrival 
the  gofpel  a  fair  hearing,  Providence  provided  them  ^UicceYs 
with  inltruclors.  St.  Gregory  (who  was  advanced  anti  h;s 
to  the  papal  chair  A.  D.  590),  prompted  by  his  zeai  for  compani- 
religion,  and  having  his  companion  excited  by  the  fight  ons- 
of  fome  beautiful  Engliih  youths  expofed  to  fale  in  the 
ftreets  of  Rome,  refolved  to'  attempt  the  conversion  of 
their  countrymen,  who,  he  was  told,  were  ftill  Hea- 
thens (5).  With  this  view,  he  appointed  Aufiin,  or 
Auguftin,  a  monk  of  the  convent  of  St.  Andrew's  at 
Rome,  with  forty  other  monks,  to  go  into  England,  and 
endeavour  to  bring  the  people  of  that  country  to  the 
knowledge  and  profelfion  of  Chriftianlty  (6).  Thefe 
miilionaries  accordingly  fet  out  on  their  journey  ;  but 
before  they  proceeded  far,  beginning  to  reflect  on  the 
great  diflance  of  the  country,  the  ferocious  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  their  own  ignorance  of  the  language 
of  thofe  they  were  appointed  to  ihftru,£fc,  they  made  a 
flop,  and  fent  back  Austin,  their  leader,  to  reprefent 
thefe  difficulties  to  St.  Gregory,  and  obtain  his  permif- 
fion  for  their  return  to  Rome.  But  Gregory  rejected 
their  requeft,  and  fent  them  by  Auftin  an  animating 
letter,  exhorting  them  to  defpife  all  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties, and  proceed  boldly  in  their  glorious  undertaking, 
for  which  they  would  obtain  an  immortal  reward  in 
heaven  (7).  By  the  fame  meiTenger,  he  furnifhed  them 
with  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  king,  queen,  and 
feveral  bifneps  of  France ;  who  received  them  kindly, 
and  provided  them  with  all  neeeiFaries,  particularly  with 
interpreters,  who.  under  flood  the  language  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  wiiich  was  then  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  Franks  (8).     Thus  encouraged  and  provided,  Austin, 

(3)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  ].  t.  c.  25. 

(4)  :;regor,Eplft:  I.5.  ep\  58;  59. 

(5)  Bed.  Biff.  Kcclef.  I    1    c.  23    1.  2.  c.  1.  (6)   Id.  i'-)id. 
(?)  ^''••-:-1°i'-  Epal.  1.  4.  epift.  57. 

(8)  Id.  1.  5.  epift.  54.    Bed.  1.  1.  c.  43,  24. 

with 
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Cent.  "VI.  with  his  companions,  failed  from  France  A.D.  596, 
v.— .,..-■  and  landed  in  the  iile  of  Thanct ;  from  whence  they 
immediately  difpatched  one  of  their  interpreters,  to  ac- 
quaint king  Ethelbert  with  the  news  and  defign  of  their 
coming.  That  prince  foon  after  gave  them  an  audience 
in  the  open  air ;  and  having  heard  their  mefTage,  replied^ 
that  he  could  not  without  further  confuleration  abandon 
the  religion  of  his  ancestors ;  but  as  they  had  come  fo 
far  on  a  friendly  errand,  he  affigncd  them  a  place  of  re- 
(idence  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  allowed  them  to 
ufe  their  beft  endeavours  to  convert  his  fubjedts  (9).  The 
miflionaries  having  thus  obtained  the  royal  licence,  en- 
tered the  city  of  Canterbury  in  folernn  proceflion  ;  car- 
rying before  them  the  picture  of  Chrift,  and  a  filvercrofs, 
and  finging  the  following  hymn  :  "  We  befeech  thee, 
4<  O  Lord  !  of  thy  mercy  let  thy  wrath  and  anger  be 
*<  turned  away  from  this  city,  and  from  thy  holy  place  ; 
"  for  we  have  finned.  Hallelujah !"  In  this  manner 
they  proceeded  to  the  place  of  their  rcfidence,  and  im- 
mediately entered  on  the  labours  of  their  million  •,  which 
were  crowned  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in  a  very  fhort 
time  the  king,  and  great  multitudes  of  his  fubjects,  were 
converted  ;  of  whom  Auftin  baptized  no  fewer  than  ten 
thoufand  on  Chriflmas  day  (10).  Things  bearing  this 
favourable  afpe£t,  Auftin  made  a  journey  into  France ; 
and  was  there,  by  the  archbifhop  of  Aries,  confecrated 
archbifhop  of  the  Englifh,  hoping  that  this  new  dignity 
would  give  additional  influence  to  his  exhortations  (1 1). 
About  the  fame  time  he  difpatched  two  of  his  compa- 
nions to  Rome,  to  acquaint  St.  Gregory  with  the  joyful 
tidings  of  the  conversion  of  the  Englifh  ;  and  with  them 
he  fent  feveral  queilions  in  writing,  to  which  he  defired 
anfwers,  for  the  regulation  of  his  future  conduct  (12). 
Some  of  thefe  queftions  are  fo  trifling,  and  others  fo  in- 
delicate, that  it  would  be  \ery  improper  to  inferta  tranf- 
lation  of  them  in  this  place  :  they  may  be  found  at  full 
length,  with  St.  Gregory's  anfwers,  in  the  authors  quot- 
ed below  (13). 
Cent.  VII.  Gregory  received  the  news  of  Auflin's  fuccefs  in  Eng- 
Newmif-    J      j  with  great  joy  ;  and  refolving  to  neglect  nothing  in 

(9)  Bed.  1.  t.  c.  25. 

(10)  Gervaf  Ait.  Pontific.  Cant,  cpud  decern  (cr'pt.  col    1      :. 
(.1)   Bed.  1-Jifl   1.  i.e.  27-  (,2^   Id.  ibid 
in)  Bed. Hill.  Ectlef.l.  r.  c.  27.    Spelman, Con.  toito.  if  p. 95. 

his 
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his  power  to  render  it  flill  greater,  he  fent  back  his  mef-  Cent.  VII. 
fengers,  and  with  them  Mellitus,  Juitus,  Paulinus,  and  O^v*^ 
feveral  others,  to  affift  in  propagating  the  knowledge  of  &cf-nt  to 
the  gofpel  among  the  Engliih.  With  thefe  new  miliiona-  England. 
ries  he  fent  recommendatory  letters  to  feveral  princes 
and  bifhops  of  France,  and  to  the  king  and  queen  of 
Kent,  with  certain  prudential  admonitions  to  Auftin,  a 
model  for  the  government  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  a  valuable  prefent  of  books,  veftments,  facred  uten- 
fils,  and  holy  relics  (14)-  One  of  the  advices  which 
Gregory  gave  to  Auftin  was,  not  to  deilroy  the  Heathen 
temples  of  the  Engliih,  but  only  to  remove  the  images 
of  their  gods,  to  wafh  the  walls  with  holy  water,  to  ereci 
altars,  and  depofit'  relics  in  them,  and  fo  convert  them 
into  Chriftian  churches  ;  not  only  to  fave  the  expence  of 
building  new  ones,  but  that  the  people  might  be  more 
eafiiy  prevailed  upon  to  frequent  thofe  places  of  worfhip 
to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed.  He  directs  him 
further,  to  accommodate  the  ceremonies  of  the  Chriftian. 
worfhip,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  thofe  of  the  Heathen, 
that  the  people  might  not  be  much  ftartled  at  the  change ; 
and  in  particular,  he  advifes  him  to  allow  the  Chriftian 
converts,  on  certain  feftivals,  to  kill  and  eat  a  great 
number  of  oxen  to  the  glory  of  God,  as  they  had  for- 
merly done  to  the  honour  of  the  devil  (15).  Thefe  ad- 
monitions, which  were  but  too  well  obferved,  introduced 
the  groffeft  corruptions  into  the  Chriftian  worfhip,  and 
fhew  how  much  the  apoftles  of  the  fixth  and  feventh 
centuries  had  departed  from  the  fimplicity  and  iincerity 
-of  thofe  of  the  firft. 

Though  Gregory's  model  for  the  government  of  the  St<  Greeo- 
church  of  England  was  never  put  in  execution,  the  fol-  ry's  model 
lowing  very  brief  account  of  it  may  not  be  unaccepta-  of  govern- 
ble.     In  a  letter  to  Auftin,  with  which  he  fent  him  the  [he"hurch 
pall   (an  ornament  peculiar  to  metropolitans),  he  directs  of  Eng- 
him  to  ordain  twelve  bifhops  in  his  own  province  of  land. 
Canterbury ;  to  fend  a  bifhop  to  York  ;  and  as  foon  as 
the  Englifh  in  the  north  were  converted,  to  ordain  twelve 
other  bifhops  in  thofe  parts  as  fuffragans  to  the  fee  of 
York,  to  whofe  bifhop  he  would  then  fend  the  pall.     He 
ordains,  that  as  long  as  Auftin  lived  he  fhould  enjoy  the 

(14)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  i.e.  28—33,     Spelman.  Con.  t.    1. 
p.  81  — 105. 

(15)  Bed.  1.  1.  c.  30. 

primacy 
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Cenr.  VII.  primacy  over  all  the  bifhops  of  both  provinces,  as  well 
v—^v-*-'  as  over  all  the  Britifh  bifhops ;  but  that  after  his 
death,  the  metropolitical  fee  mould  be  removed  from 
Canterbury  to  London  ;  and  that  from  thenceforward, 
the  archbifhops  of  London  and  York  fhould  have  prece- 
dency, according  to  the  feniority  of  their  confecrati- 
ons  (16).  But  though  thefe  directions  might  have  great 
influence  on  Auflin  and  his  clergy  who  had  come  from 
Rome,  they  were  fo  little  regarded  by  the  Englifh,  and 
fo  refolutely  oppofed  by  the  Britons,  that  they  were 
Anflin'i      never  executed. 

attempts  Auflin,  who  feems  to  have  been  naturallv  vain  enough, 
r<>  fubjeft  Vras  mucn  elated  by  thofe  marks  of  diftin£lion  which  he 
churches to  received  from  Rome,  and  laboured  with  great  earneft- 
hisautho-  nefs  to  eflablifh  his  metropolitical  authority  over  the  Bri- 
r!t)'  fifh   churches.     With  this  view,  he  held  two  councils 

with  the  Britifh  bifhops  and  clergy ;  in  which  he  pro- 
pped to  them,  that  if  they  would  acknowledge  him  for 
their  metropolitan  ;  conform  to  the  church  of  Rome  in 
the  time  of  keeping  Eafler,  and  the  manner  of  admi- 
niflering  baptifm  ;  and  join  with  the  Roman  clergy  in 
preaching  to  the  Englifh,  he  would  bear  with  them  in 
other  things  (17).  But  the  Britons,  flrongly  attached 
to  their  own  ancient  cufloms,  and  greatly  irritated  at 
the  pride  of  Auflin,  who  did  not  fo  much  as  rife  from 
his  feat  to  receive  them  at  their  coming  into  council,  re- 
medied all  his  propofals  ;  which  put  this  meek  apoftle 
;nto  fo  violent  a  pafTion,  that  he  threatened  them  with 
the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  the  hoflilities  of  the  Eng- 
lifh (18).  What  influence  this  good  man  had  in  draw- 
ing down  the  wrath  of  Heaven  on  the  unhappy  Britons, 
it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  determine ;  but  we  have  good  reafon 
to  fuipect,  that  he  had  but  too  much  hand  in  kindling 
the  flames  of  war  which  foon  after  broke  out  between 
them  and  their  ancient  enemies  the  Englifh,  and  involv- 
,\„/};n        ed  them  in  very  great  calamities. 

eonfe-  Auflin,  after  he  had  failed  in  his  attempts  of  reducing 

c;  tes  bi-    the  Britifh  churches  under  his  authority,  applied  himfclf 

dief'         to  cn'av;;c    an<l   regulate   the  church  of  En-land.     He 

confeciated  Juf!:us  to  be  bifhop  of  Rochefler,  Mellitus 

to  be  bifhop  of  the    I'afl-Saxon  ;,  and    Laurentius  to  be 

his  own  fucceffor  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury  (19).     Thefe 

(16)  Red.  I.  1.  c  29. 

( ,7)  D< d.  ).  1.  o  a.     Spcl.  Con.  t.  1.  p.  104. 

(iff)  Id.  ibid.  (15)  Id.  !•  2.  c.  3. 
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confecrations  were  performed  A.  D.  604;  and  Auftin  Ceor.  Yir, 
died  either  that  year  or  the  year  after,  leaving  the  know-  V*-'*Y"V-' 
ledge   and  profeffion  of  Chriftianity  among  the  Englifli 
confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  little  kingdom 
of  Kent  (20). 

Laurentius,  the  fucceflbr  of  Auftin,  made  a  new  effort  Lauren- 
to  bring  the  Britifh  Chriitians  to  adopt  the  ufages  of  the  tms  fuc- 
chuixh   of  Rome,  by   Meriting    paftoral  letters   both  to  \uflin 
them  and  to  the  Scots,  earneftly  intreating  them  to  con- 
form to  the  rites  of  the   Roman  church,  particularly  as 
to   the  time  of  keeping  Eafter  (21).     But  thefe  letters 
made    no    impreihon     on    thofe    to    whom    they    were 
addrefied. 

Meliitus  was  more  fuccefsful  in  his  endeavours  to  con-  Mellitus 
vert  the   Eaft-Saxons,  who    inhabited  the  countries  ofconvei:s 
Eflex  and  Middlefex,  and  were  under  the  immediate  go-  ^om  of^" 
vernment   of  Seber,  filter's    fon    to    Ethelbert   king  of  [{flex.. 
Kent,  to  whom  he  was  tributary.     That  prince,  by  the 
preaching  of  Mellitus,  and  the  influence   of  his   royal 
uncle,  was  perfuaded  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  religion  j 
in  which  he  was  imitated  by   fo  many,  of  his  fubjects, 
that  a  bifhop's  fee  was  eftablifhed  at  London,  which  was 
then  the  capital  of  that  little  Hate  (22).     Mellitus,  the 
iirit  biihop  of  this  fee,  made  a  journey  to  Rome  A.  D. 
610,  to  confult  with  Boniface  IV.  who  then  filled  the 
papal  chair,  about  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  was  prefent  at  a  council  which  was  then  celebrated 
in  that  city ;  and  at  his  return  brought  with  liim  the 
decrees  of  that  council,  together  with  letters  from  the 
pope  to  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  and  Laurentius  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  (23). 

Not  long  after  the  return  of  Mellitus  from  Rome,  the  Apoft ^fy 
infant  church  of  England   was  involved   in  very   creat  of  the 

.  *         &  If  1  *  A. 

calamities,  and  threatened  with  total  ruin.  For  Ethel-  ?  ,  ? 
bert  king  of  Kent  dying  February  24,  A.  D.  616,  his  recovery, 
fon  and  fucceflbr  Eadbald  married  his  father's  widow, 
a  id  renounced  Chriftianity,  which  did  not  tolerate  fuch 
inceituous  marriages ;  and  his  defection  occafioned  the 
apoltafy  of  the  greatelt  part  of  his  fubjects  (24).  Seber, 
king  of  the  Eaft-Saxons,  did  not  long  furvive  his  uncle, 
but  dying  that  fame  year,  was  fucceeded  by  his  three 


(20)  Anglu  Sacra,  t.  i.  p.  or, 

(21)  Bed.  Hilt.  Ecclef.  1.  2.  c.  4.  (22)   Id.  1.  2.  c.  3. 
(25)  Id.  1.  2.  c.  4.                                     (24)  Id*  I.  2-  c.  5. 
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Cent.  VII.  fons;  who  having  never  been  Chriftians,  reftored  the 
^-■-•v-*-'  Pagan  worfhip  in  their  dominions,  and  obliged  Meilitus 
to  retire  into  Kent  (25). 

Here  the  three  bifhops,  Laurentius,  Juftus,  and  Mel- 
litus,  held  a  confultation  concerning  the  prefent  poflurc 
of  affairs ;  and  being  of  opinion,  that  the  caufe  of  Chrif- 
tianity  among  the  Englifli  was  defperate,  they  refolved  to 
retire  into  France,  and  referve  themfelves  for  better 
times.  In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  Juftus  and 
Meilitus  actually  departed ;  but  while  Laurentius  was 
preparing  to  follow  them,  Eadbald  king  of  Kent,  (truck 
with  remorfe  for  his  criminal  conduct,  repudiated  his 
mother-in-law,  returned  to  the  profeflion  of  Chriftianity, 
and  encouraged  Laurentius  to  refume  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  invite  his  brethren  to  return  ;  who  according- 
ly came  back  about  a  year  after  their  departure.  Juftus 
was  reftored  to  the  fee  of  Rochefter;  but  the  Eaft- 
Saxons  continuing  in  their  apoftafy,  Meilitus  did  not 
recover  his  bifhopric  of  London  (26).  However,  Lau- 
rentius archbifhop  of  Canterbury  dying  A.  D.  619, 
Meilitus  was  advanced  to  the  archiepifcopal  chair;  in 
which  he  fat  about  fix  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Juftus  bifhop  of  Rochefter  A.  D.  624  (27). 
G>nver-  About  this  time  an   event  happened  that  paved   the 

K  h*  the  way  f°r  t'le  furtner  propagation  of  the  gofpel  in  Eng- 
bnans.  land.  This  was  the  marriage  of  Edwin  king  of  Northum- 
berland toEdelburga,  daughter  of  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent; 
who  being  a  Chriftian  princefs,  had  the  free  exercife 
of  the  Chriftian  religion  fccured  to  her  and  her  houfe- 
hold  5  and  Paulinus  being  confecrated  a  bifhop  by  Juftus, 
accompanied  her  into  Northumberland  (28).  This  pre- 
late was  not  only  allowed  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
faCred  function  in  the  queen's  family,  but  to  preach  the 
gofpel  to  as  many  as  were  willing  to  hear  it.  His 
labours  for  fome  time  were  not  very  fuccefsful ;  but  king 
Edwin,  who  was  a  wife  and  great  prince,  having,  after 
long  confideration,  and  many  confultations  with  his 
council,  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion,  his  example 
was  followed  by  CoilH  the  highprieft,  and   many  of  hi? 

(25}  Ded.  HHt.  Rccle''.  I.  2.  c.  5.  (26)  Id.  ibid. 

\-:~)  G  >  ,\%  n  de  Hraelul.  Aug.  p.  5S. 
(if)  B,d.  1.  2.  c.  ,. 
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nobility,  and  great  multitudes  of  the  common  peo-  Cent.VIL 
pie  (29).  Paulinus  commonly  followed  the  court,  which  v^—v-w 
relided  fometimes  in  Bernicia  and  fometimes  in  Deira, 
preaching,  and  baptizing  his  converts  in  fome  neigh- 
bouring dream  or  fountain.  The  crowds  of  thefe  con- 
verts at  length  became  fo  great,  that  Paulinus  is  faid  to 
have  baptized  no  fewer  than  twelve  thoufand  in  one  day 
in  the  river  Swale  (30).  By  the  influence  of  Edwin, 
and  the  miniltry  of  Paulinus,  Carpwald  king  of  the  Eaft- 
AnglcSj  and  many  of  his  fubjecls,  particularly  in  Lin- 
colnfnire,  were  converted  (31).  To  reward  thefe  mighty 
fervices,  Edwin  erected  a  bifhop's  fee  at  York  for  Pau- 
linus, and  even  obtained  an  archbifhop's  pall  for  him 
from  pope  Honorius  (32). 

But   when    things   bore    this   favourable    afpecl,  the  Apoftafy 
church  of  Northumberland  was  almoft  entirely  ruined  "f    ^e 
in  a  moment,  by  the  deplorable  fall  of  the  great  king  t,,-jaii3- 
Edwin  and   his  army  in  battle    A.  D.  633   (33).     The 
apoftafy  of  the  Northumbrians  was  fo  general,  and  die 
diitractions  of  their  country  fo  great  after  that  fatal  event, 
that  .Paulinus  found  himfelf  obliged  to  abandon  his  fcat-> 
tered  flock,  and  retire  into  Kent,  where  he  was  appointed 
bifliop  of  Rochefter. 

Juftus  archbifhop    of  Canterbury    dying    A.  D.  633,  Honorius 
he  was  fucceeded  bv  Honorius,  a  difciple  of  St.  Gresrorv,  archbifV.op 
who  was  confecrated  by  Paulinus  at  Lincoln  (34).     This  "   banter 
prelate  was  the  firft  in  England  who  began  to  divide  his 
diocefe  into  pariihes,  and   fix  a    refiding    clergyman    in 
each  ;  as  before  his  time   the    ciergy    refided   either    in 
monafteries  or  bifhops  houles,  and  made  occafional  jour- 
neys into  other  parts,  preaching  and  adminiftering  the 
facraments  (35). 

The  churches  of  Northumberland  and  Eaft-Anglia  did  Northum- 
not  continue  long  in  a  (late  or  defolation  ;  for  king  Of-  ^'j.pnro'e" 
wald,  who  had  lived  many  years  among    the    Scots,  by  Chriftia- 
whom  he  was  kindly  entertained,  and  inflrucled   in  the  "ity- 
knowledge  of  Chriftianity,  having    recovei-ed    the  king- 
dom of  Northumberland,  lent  into  Scotland  for  Christian 
clergy  to  inllruct  and  convert  his  fubjec^s.     Aidan,  one 

(29)  ReJ.  I.  2.  c.  14. 

(30)  Nenniusaptidxv.fcript.-p.il'-.         (v)  Bed.  1.  2.  c  16. 
(3')  M.c.  17.  (33)  Id.'c.ao.  (34)  Id.c.  i8v 
(35)  Godwin,  p.  59. 
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Cent. VII.  of  the  mod  pious  and  learned  of  thefe  Scotch  mifliona- 
•w— v-xw*   vies,  was  appointed  the  firfl  bifhop   of  Lindisfarne,  or 
Holy-Ifland  ;  to  which  place  the    bifhop's    feat    was  re- 
moved from  York  (36).     By  the  labours  of  Aidan,  and 
many  other  Scotch  monks  who  followed  him   into  Eng- 
land,   the    Northumbrians    were    foon    reflored    to    the 
knowledge  and  profeffion  of  Chriflianity   (37).     As   the 
Eaft-Angies  had  apoftatized  at  the  fame  time,  they  were 
reflored  in  the  fame    manner  with  the  Northumbrians. 
For  bigehert,  a  prince  of  their  royal  family,  having  lived 
fome    time    in    exile    among  the  Franks,  and  been  by 
them  converted  to  Chriflianity,  at  his  reftoraticn  to  his 
kingdom,  brought  with  him  Felix,  a  Burgundian  prieft, 
who  was  appointed  the  firfl  bifhop   of  the  Eafl-Angles, 
and  had  his  fee  fixed  at  a  place  called  Dotiihoc  (38). 
Khngdouj        About  the  fame  time  that  Chriftianity  was  thus  reflored 
oJ  Vv>n.-x  jvniong  the  Northumbrians  and  Eaft- Angles,  it  began  to 
couver      .  ^  ^  iCjieLi  t0  the  Weft  -Saxons  by  Berinus,  amiilionary 
from  Rome  (30).     The  arrival  of  Ofwald  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland at  the  court  of  Cynigifel   king  of  Weflex, 
A,  D.   635,  to  marry  the  daughter  of  that  prince,  con- 
tributed greatly  to   the  fuccefs  of   Berinus  :  for  by   hii 
perfuafibrj  Cynigifel  not  only  embraced  the  Chriflian  re- 
ligion,.but  alfo  founded  an  epifcopal  fee  at  Dorchefter ; 
of  which  Berinus  was  the  firfl  bifhop  (40). 
Fall  Six-      V\"!-:::  the  Eaft-Saxons had  continued  about  forty  years 
ons  retjutn  fri  a  fLite  of  apollafy,  Sigebert  their  king  was  periuaded 
to  Chain-  to  embrace  Chriflianity  by  Ills  friend  Ofwi  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland j  and  great  multitudes  of  his  iubjccls   were 
converted  by   the    miniffry   of  Chad,  a    Northumbrian 
priefl,    who     was    coni'eeratcd    bifhop    of  London    by 
Fhianus  bifhop  of  Lindisfarne  (41). 
Kingdom       Though  the  middle  parts  of  England,    which  confli- 
ct Nitrda  tuted  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Mercia,  were  (unrounded 
1  inverted.  [,v  Chviili:?i>  ftates'dn   all   hands,  they  continued  a  long 
time  in  Pagan  darknefs.     Thefe  parts  however  were  at 
!  ij  by  the  light  of  the  gofp<  I,  about  the  middle 

of  the  feventh   century,  ',  1   t       following  manner  (42). 
Piada,  the   eldeft  Ion  of  Penda  king   c  ..,  having 

(36)   Bed.  1.  3.C.  3.  (37)  ^.  c  5. 

.5.  (J9)   Id.  c.     • 

(10)  id.  ibid.         C.  I- ' >   Id.  1.  2.  c.  27.         (+i)  Bed   1.  2.  c.  it. 
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vifited  the  court  of  Ofwi  king  of  Northumberland,  in  Cent.  VII. 
order  to  marry  Alchflida,  the  daughter  of  that  prince,  *■—— v— - •> 
was  there  converted  to  Chriftianity,  with  all  his  followers. 
At  his  return  home,  he  earned  with  him  four  clergymen, 
named  Cham,  Adda,  Belle,  and  Dittma,  who  preached 
the  gofpel  in  Mercia  with  great  fuccefs ;  and  the  laft  of 
thefe,  who  was  a  Scotchman,  was  confecrated  the  firft 
bifhop  of  the  Mercians  by  bifhop  Finanus  (43). 

From  the  above  account,  it  appears,  that  the  Englifh  in  Difputes 
the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Weifex  were  converted  to  and  a.bout  the 

o  rirtic    ot 

inftructed  in  the  Clrriftian  religion  by  miflionaries  from  keeping 
Rome  and  France  ;  while  thofe  of  Mercia  and  Northum-  Ealter. 
berland  received  the  light  of  the  gofpel  from  preachers 
of  the  Scotch  nation.  All  thefe  different  teachers  efta- 
blifhed  the  rites  and  ufages  of  the  churches  from  whence 
they  came,  in  thofe  which  they  planted  ;  which  gave 
rife  to  many  controversies  between  the  Englifh  churches 
in  the  fouth,  and  thofe  in  the  north,  about  their  refpec- 
tive  cufloms ;  particularly  about  the  time  of  keeping 
Eafter,  and  the  form  of  the  ecclefiaftical  tonfure.  The 
churches  planted  by  the  Roman  miflionaries  kept  Eafter 
on  the  firft  Sunday  after  the  fourteenth  and  before  the 
twenty-fecond  day  of  the  firfl  moon  after  the  vernal 
equinox ;  and  thofe  planted  by  the  Scotch  kept  that  fef- 
tival  on  the  firft  Sunday  after  the  thirteenth  and  before 
the  twenty-firft  day  of  the  fame  moon  (44).  By  this 
means,  when  the  fourteenth  day  of  that  moon  happened 
to  be  a  Sunday,  thofe  of  the  Scotch  communion 
celebrated  the  feaft  of  Eafter  on  that  day ;  whereas 
thofe  of  the  Romifh  communion  did  not  cele- 
brate theirs  till  the  Sunday  after.  The  Romifh  clergy 
in  the  fouth  of  England,  animated  with  the  haughty  in- 
tolerant fpirit  of  the  church  from  whence  they  came, 
were  not  contented  with  enjoying  their  own  cuftoms  in 
peace,  but  laboured  with  much  violence  to  impofe  thera 
upon  the  Britons,  Scots,  and  northern  Englifh,  who 
were  all  abundantly  tenacious  of  their  own  ufages.  At 
length  a  famous  council  was  fummoned  by  Ofwi  king  of 
Northumberland  at  Whitby  in  Yorkfhire,  A.  D.  664, 
to  determine  this  mighty  controverfy  ;  which  occafioned 
no  little  confufion  in  his  own  family,  his  queen  and  fon 
following  the  Roman  ritual,  while  he  obferved  the 
Scotch.  The  principal  champions  on  the  Romifh  fide 
at  this  council  were,  Agelbert  bifhop  of  the    Weft-Sax- 

(43)  Bed.  3.  2.  c.  2r„  (44.)  Id.  1.  3.  c.  25. 
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Cent.  VII.  on;?,    with    Agatho,  •  James,    Romanus,    and    Wilfred, 

<>-»~v'~w  priefts  i  while  Colman  bifnop  of  Lindisfarne,  with  fome 
of  his  clergy,  managed  the  argument  on  the  other  fide. 
The  Scotch  orators  maintained,  That  their  manner  of 
celebrating  Eafler  was  prcfcribedby  St.  John  the  beloved 
dilciple  -,  and  the  Romanifts  affirmed,  with  equal  confi- 
dence, that  theirs  was  inftituted  by  St.  Peter,  the  prince 
of  the  apoilles,  and  the  door-keeper  of  heaven.  Ofwi 
was  fcruck  with  tins  laft  circumflance  ;  and  both  parties 
acknowdedging  that  Peter  kept  the  keys  of  heaven,  the 
king  declared  that  he  was  determined  not  to  difoblige 
this  celeilial  porter  upon  any  account,  but  to  obferve  all 
his  institutions  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  for  fear  he 
.  fhould  turn  his  back  upon  hini  when  he  came  to  the 
gate  of  heaven.  This  fagacious  declaration  was  applaud- 
ed by  the  whole  affembly  •,  and  the  Roman  orators  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory :  at  which  bifnop  Colman, 
and  many  of  his  clergy,  were  fo  much  offended,  that 
they  left  England,  and  returned  into  their  native  coun- 
try (45}.  Though  venerable  Bede  cenfures  thefe  Scotch 
clergy  with  great  fevcriiy,  for  the  abominable  error  into 
which  they  had  fallen  about  the  time  of  keeping  Eafler, 
he  commends  them  very  much  for  their  great  learning, 
piety,  and  virtue  •,  particularly  for  their  contempt  of 
riches,  and  their  great  diligence  in  their  miniiterial  offi- 
ces ;  which  made  fome  little  atonement  for  their  moll 
pernicious  herefy  (46).  After  the  departure  of  Colman, 
one  Tuda  was  chofen  bifhop  of  the  Northumbrians  ;  but 
he  dying  not  long  after,  Wilfred,  who  had  been  precep- 
tor to  Alchfred  prince  of  Northumberland,  and  the  chief 
fpeaker  on  the  victorious  fide  at  the  lite  council  of  Whit- 
by, was  elected  in  his  room,  and  lent  into  France  to  re- 
ceive cojifecration.  He  was  accordingly  confecrated  by 
Ins  friend  AgUpertuS,  now  archbishop  of  Paris ;  but  mak- 
ing too  long  a  (lay  abroad,  his  fee  was  filled  up  in  his  ab- 
fenee  by  Ceada  .;  Scotchman,  but  of  the  Roman  commu- 
n,  who  was, confecrated  by  Winij  ths  firit  bifnop  of 
Winqhcfter  (47). 

Thei.^ore       After  Ofwi   Icing  of  Kortliumbcrtand  enibraced  the 
oms,  he  became  zealous  iu  '•  ■  endeav.  i 

bury.  to  bring  all  th<  :"ormity  with 

and   obedience    to   the   church   ol  With   this 

I    s)    '',-.!.  '.  ;.  •  (-!')    I-'.  C.  26. 
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view,  lie  joined  with  Egbert  king  of  Kent  in  fending  Cent.  VI r. 
Wighart,  elecl:  of  Canterbury,  to  Rome,  to  be  confe-  ,«— »-v-«— ' 
crated  according  to  the  Roman  ritual.     Wighart  was  re- 
ceived and  treated  with  great  refpecl:  at  Rome,  but  died, 
before  his  confecration,  of  the  plague,  which  then  raged 
in  that  city  (48).     Upon  this,  Vitalian,  who  then  filled 
the  papal  chair,  took  a  bold  ftep,  and  made  choice  of 
one  Theodore,  a  native  of  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,  a  man  of 
courage,  learning,  and  good  fenfe,  to  fill  the  place  for 
which  Wighart  was  defigned,  and  confecrated  him  arch- 
bifhop    of   Canterbury,  25th    March,  A.  D.  668  (49). 
Theodore  having  received  the  clerical  tonfure  after  the 
Roman  form,  fet  out  for  England  ;  where  he  arrived  in 
May  669,  and  was  favourably  received  by  Egbert  king  of 
Kent,  and  the  other  Englifh  princes.     Soon  after  his 
arrival,  the  new  archbifhop  viiited  all  the  Englifh  churches, 
confecrated  bifhops  where  they  were  wanting,  and  re- 
duced every  tiling  to  a  perfect,  conformity  to  the  church 
of  Rome.     In  this  progrefs  he  terminated  the   difpute 
between  Ceada  and  Wilfred  about  the  bifhopric  of  the 
Northumbrians,    by    tranflating    Ceada    to    the    fee    of 
Litchfield,  and   eftablifhing   Wilfred   at   York,    which 
was    now    again   become   the   feat   of  the   bifhop    of 
Northumberland  (50). 

Still  further  to  confolidate  this  union  of  the  Englifh  Council  of 
churches  with  each  other,  and  with  the  church  of  Rome,  Hartford. 
Theodore  fummoned  a  council  of  the  Englifh  bifhops, 
with  their  chief  clergy,  to  meet  at  Hartford,  A.  D.  673. 
At  this  council,  befides  the  metropolitan,  Bid  bifhop  of 
the  Eaft- Angles,  Lutherius  bifhop  of  the  Weft-Saxons, 
Winfred  bifhop  of  the  Mercians,  and  Putta  bifhop  of 
Rochefter,  were  prefent  in  perfon,  and  Wilfred  bifhop 
of  York,  by  proxy.  Theodore,  who  prefided  in  this 
fynod,  produced  a  copy  of  the  canons  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Rome,  and  pointed  out  ten  of 
them  which  were  peculiarly  necetTary  to  be  obferved,  ia 
order  to  eftablifh  a  perfect  uniformity  among  all  the 
Englifh  churches ;  to  which  he  demanded,  and  obtain- 
ed, the  confent  of  all  the  members  (51)' 

Befides  this  union  among  the  Englifh  churches,  and  Auricular 
conformity  to  the  church  of  Rome,  which  was  brought  confefliou 

introduc- 
es) Bed.  1.  3.  c.  29.  (49)  Id.  1.  4.  c.  I.  ed* 

(50)  Id.  1.  4.   C.  2. 

(51)  Id.  1.  4.  c.  5.    Spelman.  Concil.  t.  1.  p.  152. 
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Cent.  VII.  about  by  Theodore,  with  the  confent  and  authority  of 
V^vnJ  the  Englifh  kings,  this  prelate  introduced  feveral  new 
doctrines  and  practices  that  were    formerly  unknown. 
One  of  the  moll  important  of   thefe  innovations  was 
the  introduction  of  auricular  confeflion  to  a  priefl,  as 
neceiTary  to  abfolution  ;  directly  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Scotch  mimonaries,  who  taught,  that  confeflion 
to  God  was  fuflicient  (52). 
Theodore       Theodore  having,  by  his  own   addrefs,  and  the  fa- 
fxercifeth   vourabk  difpofition  of  the  Englifh  princes  of  that  time, 
hi:; ,  metio-  obtained  a  tacit  recognition  of  his  own   metropolitical 
authority,   power  over  all  the  Englifh  churches,  began  to  exercife  it 
with  no  little  feverity,  by  depofing  Winfred  bifhop  of 
the  Mercians,  A.  D.  676,  for  fome  flight  act  of  dif- 
obedience  to  his  authority,  which  is  not  mentioned  (53). 
In  his  room  he  confecrated  Sexulf,  founder  of  the  abbey 
of  Peterborough,  and  about  the  fame  time  raifed  Ercon- 
wald  to  the  fee  of  London  (54). 
>;pW  bi-  By  the  ninth  canon  of  the  council  of  Hartford,  it  was 

ftioprics  propofed,  that  new  bifhoprics  fhould  be  erected  where 
erected.  tj]ey  were  moft  wanted  :  but  though  this  was  one  of  the 
molt  reafonable  regulations  in  the  whole  collection, 
the  bifhops,  dreading  the  diminution  of  their  power 
and  wealth  by  the  divifion  of  their  bifhcprics,  did 
not  confent  to  its  immediate  execution,  but  referred 
it  to  more  mature  confideration  (55).  Till  about  this 
lime,  there  was  but  one  bifhopric  in  each  of  the  fix 
kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  which  had  embraced  the 
Chviitian  religion,  except  that  of  Kent,  which  had  two. 
.Some  of  thefc  bifhoprics  were  of  very  great  extent ; 
particularly  that  of  York,  which  comprehended  all  the 
countries  between  the  Humber  and  the  frith  of  Forth. 
Wilfred  bilhop  of  that  fee,  naturally  vain  and  oitenta- 
tious,  exceeded  even  the  kings  of  thole  tiir.es  in  magni- 
ficence and  omence  ;  which  excited  the  indignation  of 
his  fbvjsreign  Egsfred  king  of  Nort!iumherl."id.  This 
prince,  in  order  to  humble  the  pride  of  this  haughty 
prelate,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  his  l\ih;ecls,  relblved 
to  divide  his  enormous  bifhopric ;  and  tv.  o  new  bifhops, 
•fa  and  Eat  a,  were  cuniccrated  h-,-  TJisad^K  for  the 
Northumbrian  territories -(56).  Wilfred  was  not  of  a 
temper  to  fit  down  tamely  with  this  diminution  of  his 

■ 
(52)  Fp;berti  In.tl'tut  Ec'clef.  p.  2B1*.  PeJ.  I.4.C.  6. 

Id.  ibid.  ($<)  ^u  .  t.  1.  p.  .5 j. 

■)  B,d.  I.  4-  c.  12. 
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revenues  and  authority  :  he  repaired  to  court,  and  boldly  Cent.  VII. 
accufing  the  king  and  archbifhop  of  injuflice,  appealed  *•— s— -' 
from  them  to  the  pope  :  a  thing  fo  new  and  unheard  of, 
that  it  excited  a  loud  laugh  in  all  who  were  prefent, 
who  could  not  believe  him  to  be  ferious  (57).  But  this 
ecclefiaftical  knight-errant  foon  convinced  them,  that  he 
was  in  earneft,  by  fetting  out  on  his  journey  to  Rome, 
accompanied  by  a  prodigious  crowd  of  monks,  who  re- 
ferred to  follow  his  fortunes  (?8).  After  his  departure, 
Bofa  was  fixed  at  York,  and  Eata  at  Lindisfarne ;  and 
not  long  after  two  more  bifhops  were  confecrated  for  the 
Northumbrian  kingdom,  Tunberet  and  Trumwin ;  of 
whom  the  former  was  fixed  at  Hexham,  and  the  latter 
at  Abercorn,  which  was  then  within  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland  (59).  Wilfred,  after  meeting  with 
many  ftrange  adventures  in  his  journey,  arrived  at  Rome, 
and  prefented  a  petition  to  pope  Agatho,  in  a  council  of 
fifty  bifhops  and  abbots  then  fitting,  reprefenting  the 
injury  which  had  been  done  him  by  Theodore,  in  dis- 
membering his  bifhopric  without  his  confent,  and  pray- 
ing for  redrefs.  This  petition,  from  fo  diftant  a  corner 
of  the  church,  was  received  with  uncommon  favour  by 
the  pope  and  council;  who  made  a  decree,  reftoring 
Wilfred  to  his  fee,  and  ordering  thofe  who  had  been 
thruft  into  it  to  be  expelled.  With  this  decree  Wilfred 
haftened  back  into  England,  and  prefented  it  to  Egfred 
king  of  Northumberland  ;  who  was  fo  far  from  reftoring 
him  to  his  bifhopric,  that  he  committed  him  to  priibn. 
So  little  were  the  decrees  of  Rome  at  that  time  regard- 
ed in  England  (60). 

About  the  fame  time  the  pope  fent  John,  precentor  Council  of 
of  St.  Peter's,  into  England,  to  examine  the  fentiments  Hatfield. 
of  the  Englifh  churches  concerning  the  herefy  of  the 
Monothelites,  which  made  a  mighty  noiie.  Theodore, 
to  fatisfy  the  pope  in  this  particular,  fummoned  a  fynod 
to  meet  at  Hatfield,  September  15,  A.  D.  680;  in 
which  a  confeffion  of  the  faith  of  the  church  of  England 
(which  was  perfectly  orthodox)  was  drawn  up,  and 
tranfmitted  to  Rome  (61 ).     The  legate  had  alio  a  private 

(57)  Eddli  Vita  W?!fredi,  c  24. 

(58)  Id.  c.  25.  (59)  Bed.  1.  4.  c.  1a. 

(60)  Bed.  !.  4.  c.  13.     Spelm.  Concil,  t»  i.  p,  160. 

(61)  Spelm.  Concil.  t.  1.  p.  t6S. 
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Ce-t  vli.  commifhon  to  promote  the  reiloration  of  Wilfred  to  his 
v— ^WJ   bifhopric,  and  his  reconciliation  with  Theodore  ;  but  in 

tills  he  had  no  fuccefs. 

New  bi-         The  bifhopric  of  Mercia,  which  was  feated  at  Litch- 

ftioprics      field,  and  comprehended  all  the  dominions  of  the  Mer- 

ereded.      cjan  kings,  was  difmembered  about  this  time;  and  out 

of  it  no  fewer  than  four  new  bifhoprics  were  erecled, 

viz.    thofe     of    Worcefter,    Leicefter,    Hereford,    and 

Sydnacefter  (62). 

When  Wilfred,  the  ejected  bifhop  of  York,  had  con- 
of  Suir  tinued  near  a  year  in  prifon,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  by 
b°nwMed  tJie  earrfcft  intercefhon  of  A'bbc  abbefs  of  Coldingham, 
fred.  l  and  aunt  t0  kihg  Egfred,  upon  this  condition,  That  he 
.{houki  immediately  abandon  the  territories  of  Northum- 
berland (63).  But  the  refentment  and  influence  of 
Egfred  were  fo  great,  that  the  unhappy  Wilfred  could 
find  no  fhelter  in  any  of  the  Chriitian  kingdoms  of  the 
heptarchy,  which  obliged  him  to  retire  into  the  little 
kingdom  of  Suffex,  which  was  ft  ill  unconverted.  Here 
he  met  with  a  very  kind  reception  from  Ethelwalch,  the 
reigning  king,  and  J\?hve  his  queen,  who  were  both 
Chriltians,  and  gave  all  poffible  encouragement  to  him 
and  his  companions  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  their  fub- 
jec?ts,  who  were  Pagans.  Wilfred,  by  his  learning  and 
eloOjUence,  aflifted  by  the  influence  of  the  king  and 
cjueen,  perfuaded  many  of  the  nobility  to  embrace  the 
Chriitian  religion,  while  his  companions  were  no  lefs 
fuccefsful  among  the  common  people.  To  reward  and 
encourage  Wilfred  and  his  fellow-labourers,  the  king 
bellowed  upon  him  a  confiderable  tract  of  country  in 
the  peninfula  of  Selfev,  with  all  the  cattle  and  flaves 
upon  it ;  where  he  built  a  monaftery,  and  founded  a 
bifhop's  fee,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Chi- 
chefter  (64).  While  Wilfred  refided  in  thefe  parts,  he 
was  the  inltrument,  by  the  miniftry  of  fonie  of  his  fol- 
..  lowers,  of  converting  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifle  of 
Vvright,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  the  third  part  of  that 
ifiand,  from  Ccadwalla  king  of  Weflex  (^5).  In  this 
manner  was  the  laft  of  the  (even  Saxon  Hates  in  England 
brought  into  the  bofom  of  the  Chriftian  church,  about 

(6:)    Hidden.    Poh't'iron.    p.    241. 

(63;  Eddti  Vita  Wilfredi,  c.  31. 

(64)  Bed.  1.  4.  c.   13.  (65)  Id.  0  16. 
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ninety  years  after  the  arrival  of  Auftin,  and  a  little  be-  Cent.  VI  r. 
fore  the  end  of  the  feventh  century.  v^v>w> 

The  fuccefs  of  Wilfred  in  the  converfion  of  the  South-  Continua- 
Saxons  regained  him  the  favour  and  friendship  of  Theo-  t'0!!r°„ 
dore  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  recommended  him,  hiftory. 
iri  the  warmeft  manner,  to  Ethelred  King  of  Mercia,  and 
to  Alfred,  who  had  fucceeded  his  brother  Egfred  in  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland,  A.  D.  685  (66).  This 
laft  prince  having  no  perfonal  enmity  againft  Wilfred, 
permitted  him  to  return  into  his  dominions,  A.  D. 
687,  and  bellowed  upon  him  the  bifhopric  of  Hexham, 
which  was  then  vacant ;  to  which  (if  we  ma,y  believe  Ed- 
dius,  the  writer  of  his  life)  he  afterwards  added  the  fee 
of  York,  and  monaftery  of  Rippon  (67).  But  this  am- 
bitious and  reftlefs  prelate  foon  forfeited  the  favour  and 
incurred  the  difpleafure  of  King  Alfred,  by  refuting  to 
fubferibe  the  canons  of  the  councils  of  Hartford  and  Hat- 
field, and  by  daily  advancing  claims  to  thofe  immenfe 
poffeffions  which  he  had  when  he  was  lole  bifhop  of  the 
Northumbrian  kingdom,  and  held,  befides,  ho  fewer 
than  twelve  abbeys.  In  the  profecution  of  thofe  claims, 
which  could  not  be  granted,  lie  at  length-became  lb  cla- 
morous and  turbulent,  that  king  Alfred  was  provoked 
to  expel  him  out  of  his  dominions,  about  five  years  "after 
his  return.  Upon  this  fecond  expulfion,  Wilfred  re- 
tired into  Mercia,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  king 
Ethelred,  whobeftowed  upon  him  the  vacant  fee  of  Lei- 
cefter  •,  where  we  muft  leave  him  for  a  little  (68). 

Theodore  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  died  in  the  twenty  Anions 
third  year   of    his  pontificate,  and  eighty-ninth  of  his  and  death 
age,  A.  D.  690  (69).     After  this  fee  had  remained  two  c|f  'x  he0" 
years  vacant,  it  was   filled  by  Brightvvald,  an  Englifh 
monk,    who    governed    it  thirty-eight    years    and    fix 
months  (70).     Theodore  was  certainly  one  of  the  greateft 
men  that  ever  filled  the  chair  of  Canterbury.     By  his 
influence,  all    the  Englifh   churches  wei"e   united,  and 
brought  to  a  perfect  uniformity  in  difcipline  and  wor- 
fnip  ; — too  large  bifhoprics  were  divided,  and  many  new 
ones    erected; — great    men   were  encouraged    to  build  , 

parifh-churches,  by  declaring  them  and  their  fucceilbrs 
patrons  of  thofe  churches  (71)  ; — a  regular  provifion  vvas 

(66)  Eddii  Vita  Wiifredi,  c.  42.  (67)  Id.  c.43. 

(6*)   Id.  c.  44.  (69)  Godwin  de  Prajful.  Anlgl.  p.  61. 

(70)  Id.  ibid,    '  •   (71)  Bed.  Ed.  Wheeluck,  p.  399. 
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Cent.  VIJ.  made  for  the  clergy  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy, 
*—»—>,■—*>  by  the  impofition  of  a  certain  tax  or  kirk-fhot  upon  every 
village,  from  which  the  mofl  obfcure  were  not  exempt- 
ed (72).  By  thefe  and  other  wife  regulations  introduced 
by  this  great  prelate,  the  church  of  England  became  a 
regular  compact  body,  furniflied  with  a  competent  num- 
ber of  bilhops  and  inferior  clergy,  under  their  metropo- 
litan die  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 
Monafle-  In  the  courfe  of  the  feventh  century,  many  monafte- 
ries  o.  the  rjeg  were  founded  in  all  parts  of  England.  Thefe  mo- 
century,  naileries  wei'e  at  firit  defigned,  in  fome  places,  for  the 
feats  of  bifhops  and  their  clergy ;  in  others,  for  the  re- 
fkience  of  fecular  priefts,  who  preached  and  adminifter- 
cd  the  facramcnts  over  all  the  neighbouring  country  t 
and  in  all  places  they  were  feminaries  of  learning  for 
the  education  of  youth.  No  vows  of  celibacy  or  poverty 
were  required  of  the  priefts  who  inhabited  thefe  monaf- 
teries  •,  though,  towards  the  end  of  this  century,  celi- 
bacy was  ftrongly  recommended  to  the  Englifh  monks 
and  clergy,  by  Theodore,  in  his  Penitentials  (73).  Thefe 
monafleries  being  generally  well  built  and  well  endowed, 
were  by  far  the  moft  comfortable  places  of  refidence  in 
thofe  times  ;  which  engaged  fuch  numbers  of  perfons  of 
all  ranks  and  characters  to  crowd  into  them,  that  they 
foon  became  intolerable  grievances  (74).  The  fondnefs 
for  the  monaftic  life  was  very  much  increafed  by  an  im- 
pious doctrine,  which  began  to  be  broached  about  the 
end  of  this  century,  "  That  as  foon  as  any  perfon  put 
"  on  the  habit  of  a  monk,  all  the  fins  of  his  former 
"  life  were  forgiven  (75)."  This  engaged  many  princes 
and  great  men  (who  have  fometimes  as  many  fins  as  their 
inferiors)  to  put  on  the  monaftic  habit,  and  end  their 
days  in  monasteries. 

Superftition,  in  various  forms,  made  great  progrefs 
in  the  feventh  century ;  particularly  an  extravagant  ve- 
neration for  relics,  in  which  the  Romifh  prieits  drove 
a  very  gainful  trade,  as  few  good  Chriltians  thought 
themielves  fafe  from  the  machinations  of  the  devil,  unlefa 
they  carried  the  relics  of  fome  faint  about  their  perfons  ; 
and  no  church  could  be  dedicated  without  a  decent  quan- 
tity of  this  facred  trumpery  (76).     Stories  of  dreams, 


(72)  Bed.  Eplft.  ad  Egbere\  p.  307. 

(;3)  Theod.  IVcnitent'  p.  7.  (74)  Bed.  Epift.  ad  Egberet. 

(75)  Theod.  Capir.  Labb.  Conci!.  t.  6.  col.  1875. 

(76)  iJjitlm.Concil.  t.  1.  p.  99.  104, 
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vifions,  and  miracles,  were  propagated  without  a  blufh  Cent.  VI  h 
by  the  clergy,  and  believed  without  a  doubt  by  the  w«v-^ 
laity  (77).  Extraordinary  watchings,  failings,  and  other 
arts  of  tormenting  the  body,  in  order  to  fave  the  foul, 
became  frequent  and  fafhionable  ;  and  it  began  to  be 
believed,  that  a  journey  to  Rome  was  the  mofl  direct 
road  to  heaven  (78). 

We  know  of  no  important  changes  that  happened  in  State  of 
the  Britiih    churches   in    the    feventh    century ;  during  the  Britifh 
which  they  had  little  or  no  communication  either  with  a,     Scotc° 

cii  utl  lies 

Rome  or  Canterbury,  but  continued  to  adhere  to  their 
ancient  doctrines  and  primitive  modes  of  worfhip. 
Some  of  the  Britons,  particularly  thefe  of  Cornwall,  it 
is  faid,  were  converted  to  the  Catholic  Eafter  about 
the  end  of  this  century,  by  the  writings  of  Aldhelm, 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Sherburn  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that 
the  victorious  arms  of  the  Weft-Saxon  kings  contributed 
as  much  to  this  converfion  as  the  writings  of  that  pre- 
late (79).  The  churches  of  the  Scots  and  Pices  were  in 
the  fame  fituation  with  thofe  of  the  Britons  in  the  fe- 
venth century  ;  unconnected  with  the  churches  of  Rome 
and  England,  they  perfevered  in  their  ancient  ufages 
with  the  greateft  conftancy.  Adamnan  abbot  of  Iona 
having  been  fent  ambaffador  to  Alfred  king  of  Northum- 
berland, about  the  end  of  this  century,  was  converted 
to  the  Catholic  Eafter,  and  after  his  return  laboured 
with  much  earneftnefs,  and  fome  fuccefs,  to  convert 
his  countrymen  (80). 


SECTION     III. 


Hifory  of  Religion    in  Great  Britaint  from  A.  D.    70© 
to  A.  D.  800. 


A  HE  peace   of  the  church  of  England  was  again     Cent, 
difturbed  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  by  the     VIII. 
famous  Wilfred,  ejected  bifhop  of  York.     This  turbu-  x^Thifto- 
lent  prelate  was  far  from  being  contented  with  the  fee  ry  0f  Wil- 

(77)  Vide  Bed.  paffira.  (78)  Id.  ibid. 

1*79)  Bed.  I.  5.  c.  16.  (80;  Id.  ibid. 
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Cent.  of  Leicester  befrowed  upon  him  by  the  king  of  Mercia, 
VRI.  but  made  unwearied  efforts  to  recover  his  former  firgfi 
s>"*,-"v-,■«-,  itation  and  great  porTefficns  in  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
fred  c011'i- b'erland  j  which  dill  more  inflamed  the  refentment  of 
king  Alfred.  This  prince,  with  Brithwald  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury,  affembled  a  fynod  of  Englifh  bifhops  and 
clergy  A.  D.  701  j  to  which  they  invited  Wilfred,  re- 
fotying  to  prevail  upon  him,  either  by  perfuafions  or 
threats,  to  retire  into  a  private  ftation.  He  appeared 
before  the  fynod  -,  but  treated  all  their  perfuafions  and 
threats  with  equal  fcorn  5  upon  which  he  was  deprived 
of  all  his  preferments,  except  the  abbey  of  R-ippcn,  which 
was  left  him  for  a  retreat.  Wilfred  protefted  againft 
this  fentence,  and  appealed  to  the  pope  ;  which  fo  in- 
cenfed  king  Alfred  againft  him,  that  he  would  have 
commanded  his  guards  to  cut  him  in  pieces,  if  the  bi- 
ihops  had  not  interpofed  ( t).  Thefe  prelates,  however, 
were  fo  much  difpleafed  with  the  refractory  behaviour 
of  Wilfred,  that  they  inflicted  upon  him  the  higheft  cen- 
fures  of  the  church  ;  and  both  he  and  his  followers  were 
held  in  f\ich  execration,  th.it  if  any  of  them  made  the 
fign  of  the  crofs  on  the  difhes  upon  a  table  (a  ceremony 
then  ufed  before  meat),  they  were  immediately  thrown 
to  the  dogs  (2).  The  condemned  excommunicated  pre- 
late departed  from  Onefterfield,  where  the  fynod  was 
held,  into  Mercia,  in  order  to  difcover  what  imprefhon 
thefe  proceedings  had  made  on  the  mind  of  king  Ethel- 
red.  After  complaining  to  that  prince  of  the  injuflice 
which  had  been  done  him,  he  earneftly  rcquelted  to 
know,  whether  or  not  he  deligned  to  deprive  him  of 
the  revenues  of  the  bifhopric  and  monafteries  which  he 
had  given  him  in  his  dominions  ?  To  winch  he  received 
this  favourable  anfwer,  That  he  would  not  deprive  him 
of  thefe  revenues  until  tne  final  lenience  of  the  pope  was 
known  {7).  Encouraged  bv  this  affurance,  he  let  out 
on  his  };>uvnev  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  A.l).  702; 
and  failing  upon  his  knees,  pvefentcd  his  petition  to  the 
pop€;  addrefled,  "To  the  Apoilolic  Lord,  the  thrice- 
".  hi  id  univerfal  bithop,.  pope  John  ;"  and  couch- 

ilattering  and  artful  terms.     Wilfred  w.i-; 
veiy    J  |y    received,  and    lodged    and  entertained, 

^  .       ■    ■  Tv'.ir,  A  ia  WitfrWi,  p.   *A 

(1)  ld.c.47. 
iiiii  iVhi  \\  .    ■  .         _  _ 
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with  all  his  followers,  at  the  public  expence.  The  arch-  Cent. 
billiop  had  alfo  fent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  defend  the  VIII. 
fentence  of  the  fynod,  who  were  not  received  with  equal  'S-,■"V■,,,' 
favour.  Thefe  deputies  accufed  Wilfred  of  refufmg  to 
fubfcribe  the  canons  of  the  two  fynods  of  Hartford  and 
Hatfield ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  was  willing  to 
fubfcribe  the  canons  of  thofe  fynods,  as  far  as  they 
were  agreeable  to  the  canons  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  the  will  of  the  pope.  The  deputies  accufed  him 
further  of  being  guilty  of  refufmg  to  fubrnit  to  the  fen- 
tence of  his  metropolitan  and  hisbilhops  in  the  fynod  of 
Onefterfield,  and  of  appealing  to  a  foreign  judge,  which 
by  the  laws  of  England  was  a  capital  crime.  But  though 
this  was  a  crime  in  England,  it  appeared  a  moft  merito- 
rious a£fc  at  Rome.  After  both  parties  had  pleaded 
their  caufe  at  full  length,  and  the  pope  had  taken  fome 
time  to  confider  of  it,  with  a  council  which  was  then 
fitting,  a  day  was  appointed  .  for  pronouncing  fentence. 
When  that  day  arrived,  the  pope  appeared  in  great  ftate, 
furrounded  by  the  council  of  bifhops ;  aiid  both  parties 
being  prefent,  pronounced  his  fentence ;  reverfing  that 
of  the  fynod  of  Onefterfield,  and  declaring  Wilfred  en- 
tirely innocent  of  all  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  With 
this  fentence,  Wilfred  returned  in  triumph  into  England, 
was  reconciled  to  Brightwald  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  kindly  received  by  Ethelred  king  of  Mercia.  But 
king  Alfred,  and  his  immediate  fucceilbr  Eadwulf,  treat- 
ed the  papal  fentence  with  contempt,  and  would  not 
permit  Wilfred  to  enter  their  dominions  (4). 

Though  Wilfred  had  been  thus  repulfed  by  thefe  two  Hiftory  of 
kings  of  Northumberland,  he  never  relinquished  his  pre-  Y^^^a 
tenfions  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  his  hopes  of  making  thefe 
•pretentions  good  began  to  revive  on  the  acceffion  of  Ofred, 
a  child  of  eight  years  of  age,  to  that  throne,  A.  D.  704. 
By  his  intereft  with  the  archbifhop,  and  with  Berecht- 
fred,  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  in  the  king- 
dom of  Northumberland,  he  procured  a  council  to  be 
called  in  the  north,  for  the  final  determination  of  all 
thofe  difputes,  which  had  fubfifted  almoft  forty  years, 
and  had  occafioned  infinite  trouble  to  himfel*  and  to  his 
country.  This  council,  which  was  very  numerous,  was 
held  in  the  open  air  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nidd  in 

(4)  Eddii  Vita  Wilfredi,  c.  45— i8. 
.     .  Yorkfhire, 
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Cent.  Yorkshire,  A.  D.  705.  Archbifhop  Brightwald,  who 
VII r.  prefided  in  it,  laid  before  the  council  a  copy  of  the  pope's 
>«»""v"",»^  fentence  in  favour  of  Wilfred,  with  his  letter  to  the 
late  king  Alfred,  requiring  the  reflitution  of  his  dignities 
and  pofTeflions  in  Northumberland,  with  which  that 
prince  had  not  complied  ;  and  afkcd  the  members  of  the 
council,  what  they  thought  was  mod  proper  to  be  done 
for  terminating  thefe  long  and  fatal  difputes  ?  The 
bifhops  at  firft  discovered  no  difpofition  to  comply  with 
the  pope's  fentence ;  who,  they  faid,  had  no  right  to 
feverfe  the  fentence  of  an  Englifh  fynod,  or  to  lay  any 
commands  on  an  Englifh  king.  But  at  length,  by  the 
intreaties  of  Brightwald,  Berechtfred,  iElfleda  abbefs  of 
Whitby,  and  others,  this  tedious  affair  was  compromifed 
in  this  manner :  John  of  Beverly,  bifhop  of  Hexham, 
was  tranflated  to  York,  which  was  then  vacant ;  and  the 
bifhopric  of  Hexham,  with  the  abbey  of  Rippon,  were 
bellowed  on  Wilfred  ;  with  which  he  remained  content- 
ed. This  famous  prelate  furvived  that  decifion  only 
about  four  years;  and  dying  A.  D.  709,  at  his  monaftery 
of  Oundle  atNottinghamihire,  he  was  buried  with  great 
funeral  pomp  at  his  abbey  of  Rippon  in  Yorkfinre  (5). 
Wilfred  was  certainly  one  of  the  mofl  extraordinary 
men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  was  graceful  in  his  pcrfon,  engaging  in  his  man- 
ners, learned,  eloquent,  and  regular  in  his  conduct, 
which  gained  him  many  powerful  friends ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  ambitious,  reftlefs,  and  inflexible, 
which  raifed  him  up  no  lefs  powerful  enemies,  and  in- 
volved both  himfclf  and  his  country  in  perpetual  broils, 
c.'ver.il  The  humour  of  making  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  and  of 

sings  ,>e-  re{-"iring  into  monafleries,  itill  increafing,  Coinred  king  of 
Mercia  laid  down  his  fceptre,  and  took  up  the  pilgrim's 
ft  a  IF,  A.  D.  709,  and  travelled  to  Rome,  accompanied 
by  OfFa,  a  young  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Eafr.- 
Saxons,  where  they  both  became  monks  (6).  Not  long 
after,  Ina,  the  victorious  king  of  the  Weft-Saxons, 
imitated  their  example,  and  ended  his  life  in  a  cloifter 
at  Rome,  where  he  founded  a  houfe  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  Englifh  pilgrims  and  the  education  of 
Englifh  yOuth  (7).     This  prince,  and  his  cotemporary 

(s\  Edd'ii  Vita  Wiifrc-di,  c.  5S— 65,  (6)  Bee.  1.  5.  c  19. 

(7)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  5}. 
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Withred  king  of  Kent,  were  great  friends  to  the  clergy,  Cent. 
and  made  feveral  laws  for  the  fecurity  of  their  perfons,  ^Ul 
privileges,  and  revenues  (8).  Sc^oT"'' 

The  churches  of  the  feveral  Englifh  kingdoms  enjoyed  tu,e  chUrch 
{o  much  internal  peace  for  many  years  after  the  death  of  of  En^- 
Wilfred,  that  they  furnifh  few  materials  of  importance  '?n~,at  . 
for    their   ecclefiaitical    hiftory;    which  for  a  long  time  0f  t[is  ve_ 
confifts  of  little  more  than  the  names   and  fucceflion  of  nerable 
bifhops  in  the  feveral  fees  j  with  which  it  would  be  im-  Bade, 
proper  to  fwell  this  work.     When  the  venerable  hiftorian 
Bede  concludes  his  excellent  hiftory  of  the  church   of 
England   A.  D.    731,  he  acquaints  us,  that  it  was  then 
governed  by  fixteen  bifhops,  who  had  their  feats  at  the 
following   places  :  — Canterbury,     Rochefter,     London, 
Dunwich,  Helmham,  Winchefter,  Sherburn,  Litchfield, 
Leicefter,    Hereford,    Worcester,     Sydnacefter,    York, 
Holy  Ifland,  Hexham,  andWithern  (9).     There  was  no 
bifhop  in  the  little  kingdom  of  SuiTex  at  this  time ;  but 
Sigelm  was  confecrated  bilhop  of  Selfey   a  few  years  af- 
ter >  which  made  the  number  of  bifhops  in  England,   be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  feventeen  (10). 

Upon  the    death   of  Wilfred,    the  fecond  bifhop  of  Egbert 
York,  A.  D.  731,  Egbert,  brother  to  Eadbert  king  of  archbifhop 
Northumberland,  was  advanced  to  that  fee.     This  pre-  °^  Y°rK- 
late,  by  his  royal  birth   and   great  merit,  recovered   the 
dignity  of  a  metropolitan,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by 
Paulmus  the  firft  bifhop  of  York,    and    obtained  a  pall 
from  Rome  as  a  badge  of  that  dignity  (1 1). 

Nothelmus    archbifhop    of  Canterbury    dying    A.  D.  Letter  of 

740,  Cuthbert  bifhop  of  Hereford  was  tranllated  to 'that  Boniface 

fee.     An  intimate  friendfhip  had  long  fubfiited  between  of/Men t?P 

Cuthbert  and  his   countryman    Winfred,    who   had  ai-toCuth-' 

fumed  the  name  of  Boniface,  and  was  become  archbifhop  hertt 

of  Mentz.     As  foon  as  Boniface  received  the    news  of  *?y..,i,J?> 
r  ......  ,  r    _,         oi  C.aut^r- 

tfte  advancement  of  his  friend  to  the  primacy  of  Eng-  Viny. 
land,  he  wrote  him  a  very  long  letter  -3  in  which,  after 
many  profcttiGr.s  of  efteem  and  friendlhip,  and  mod:  ve- 
hement exhortations  to  the  faithful  difcharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  his  high  office^  he  points  out  feveral  things  in 
the  ftate  of  the  church  of  England  which  required  refor- 

(3)  Spelm.  Cmtil.t.  i.  p.    i S2 — 195. 
(9)  Bed.  Hiu.  EccTef.  1.  5.  c.  23. 

(1-0)  Godwin  d«  Ptslul.  p.  5+8.  (n)  Id.  t.  2.  p.  14. 
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Cent,     mation  ;    particularly   the  gaudy  drefs    and  intemperate 
vlll.     ]ives  0f  the  clergy;  the  facrilege  of  great   men,  in  feiz- 
^^-V'^'   ing  the    government    of   monafteries,  and   obliging  the 
monks  to' perform  the  mod  fervile  work  in  building  their 
caftles,   &c. ;  a    thing  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Chriftian  world.     He    exhorts  him  alfo  to  put  a  flop  to 
the  nuns,  and  other  good  ladies  of  England,  leaving  their 
country,  and    going  In  pilgrimage   to   Rome  j    becaufe 
they  were  generally  debauched  before  they  returned,  and 
many  of  them  became  common  proftitutes  in  the   cities 
of  France  and   Italy.     To  remedy   all  theie  evils,  he  ad- 
vifes  him  to  call  a  council ;  and   for  his  direction   fends 
him    a   copy  of   the  canons  of  a  fynod,  which  had  been 
lately  held  at  Mentz,  in  which  he  had  prefided  in  quali- 
ty of  the  pope's  legate.     For  as  Boniface  had  received  his 
preferment  in  the  church  by  the  favour  of  the    pope,  he 
was  a  zealous  advocate  for  his  fupremacy,  and  had  con- 
tributed very  much  to  bring  the  churches  of  Germany  un- 
der the  obedience  of  the  fee  of  Rome  ;  and  feems  to   wifh 
that  his  friend  Cutlibert  would  act  the  fame  part  in  Eng- 
land (12). 
Council  of      This  letter,  it  is  probable,  engaged  Cuthbert  to  affem- 
Clove-       ble  a  council  of  the  biihops  and  chief  clergy  of  his  pro- 
ihoos.         vince,  which    met    at    Clovefhoos,    or   Ciyff,  in    Kent, 
A.    I).    747.     Edelbald    king    of   Mercia,  with  all    the 
great  men  of  his  court,  Cutlibert  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, with  eleven  bifhops  of  his  province,  together  with 
many  abbots,  abbefles,  and  other   clergy,  were   prefent 
at  this  council  ;  in  which  no  fewer   than    thirty  canons 
were    made    for    the    reformation    of  the    lives   of  the 
clergy   of  all  ranks,  and    the    regulation   of  all   the  af- 
fairs of  the   church    of   England.     The   canons   of  this 
council,  which  were  for  the  molt  part  taken  from  thofe 
of  the  council  of  Mentz,  tranfmitted  by   Boniface,  con- 
tain many  wife  and  judicious  regulations,  conlidering  the 
age   in  which  they   were   made.     It    is,  however,  verj 
w<  ifrthy  of  our  attention,  that  the  council  of  Clovefhoos 
m  , ■■!.:  a  very  important  alteration  in  the  canon    concern- 
h  r  the  unity  cf  the  church.     The  canon   of   the   coun- 
cil  of  Mentz  on    tins  fubjeit    runs   thus:—"  We    have 
"  agreed  in  our  fynod  in  the  confefiion  of  the   catholic 
"  faith,  and  agreed  to  continue  in  unity  and  fubjeftibn 
"  to  the  church  of  Rcfriie  •,  and  dciire  to   be   fubject  to 
"  lit.    Peter    and   his    vicar,    to    the  end   of   our   lives, 
*•  that   we  may  be  efteemed    members   of  that  church 

(:2)  Sptlxn.  Cuiui'..  t.  i.  p.  257. 

"  com- 
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"  committed  to  St.  Peter's  care  (13)."  But  the  canon  Cent, 
of  the  council  of  Clovefhoos  was  couched  in  the  follow-  Mil. 
ing  general  terms,  without  lb  much  as  mentioning  the  v*-/,^r>-' 
church  or  bifhop  of  Rome:  "  That  fincere  love  and 
"  Chriftian  unity  and  affection  ought  to  be  amoiigft  all 
**  the  clei'gy  in  the  world,  in  deed  and  judgment  (with- 
"  out  flattery  of  any  one's  perfon),  as  the  fervants  of  one 
"  Lord,  and  fellow-labourers  in  the  fame  gofpel :  lo  that 
"  however  ieparated  by  the  diftance  of  place,  they  may 
"  notwithftanding  be  united  in  the  fame  judgment, 
"  and  ferve  God  in  one  fpirit,  in  the  fame  , faith,  hope, 
"  and  charity  ;  daily  praying  for  each  other,  that  every 
U  one  may  faithfully  perfevere  to  the  end,  in  the  dif- 
"  charge  of  his  holy  function  (14)."  This  remarkable 
caution  in  the  language  of  this  canon,  is  a  fuflicient 
proof,  that  the  clergy  of  England  were  not  as  yet  dif- 
pofed  to  bend  their  necks  to  the  intolerable  and  ignomi- 
nious yoke  of  Rome.  So  careful  were  they  in  this  coun- 
cil to  guard  againft  the  incroachments  of  the  pope  on  the. 
independency  of  the  church  of  England,  that  applicati- 
ons to  Rome  for  advice  in  difficult  cafes,  were  difcou- 
raged  by  the  twenty-fifth  cannon,  and  bifhops  directed 
to  apply  only  to  their  metropolitan  in  a  provincial  fy- 
nod  (15).  Many  excellent  advices  are  given  to  the 
bifhops,  clergy,  and  people,  in  the  canons  of  this  coun- 
cil. Bifhops  are  directed  to  vific  all  parts  of  their  dio- 
cefes  once  every  year,  for  preaching  and  performing  the 
other  duties  of  their  facred  function  ; — to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  the  conduct  of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  ftii], 
for  the  mod  part,  lived  in  monafteries  ; — and  to  be  verv 
careful  in  examining  into  the  morals  and  learning  of 
thofe  whom  they  admitted  into  holy  orders.  Abbots  are 
commanded  to  take  care  that  the  clergy,  in  their  re- 
fpective  hcufes,  fiiould  be  ftudious,  fober,  and  decent 
in  their  drefs  and  deportment.  The  clergy  are  injoined 
to  be  diligent  in  yifiting,  preaching,  and  baptizing ;  to 
learn  to  conftrue  in  their  own  language  the  creed  and 
Lord's  prayer,  and  the  words  ufed  in  the  celebration 
of  mafs,  and  in  the  office  of  baptifrn.  The  people  are 
exhorted, — to  get  the  creed  and  Lord's  prayer  by  heart, — 
to  the  religious  obfervatipii  of  the  Lord's  day, — to  fre- 
quent communion]  to  cbiifeffibri,  failing,  and  almfgiv- 

(13)  Labb.  Conci!.  t.  6.  CjI.  iS\h-     (i-i)  Spel. Concil. t,  J.  t>,  246. 
(15)  Id.  ibid. 
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Cent-.  ing.  Several  very  fingular  directions  are  given  in  the 
VIII.  twenty-feventh  canon,  to  the  common  people  who  did 
v-,"',V""*i^  not  underftand  Latin,  about  the  manner  of  their  joining 
in  the  public  prayers  and  fongs  of  the  church,  which 
were  all  in  that  language  :  in  particular,  they  are  allow- 
ed to  affix  any  meaning  to  the  words  they  pleafed  in 
their  own  minds,  and  to  pray  in  their  hearts  for  any 
thing  they  wanted,  no  matter  how  foreign  to  the  real 
fenfe  of  the  public  prayers  (16).  A  curious  falvo  for 
the  abfurd  practice  of  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue  ! 
This  canon  alfo  contains  the  following  fhort  form  of 
prayer  for  the  dead  :  "  Lord,  according  to  the  greatnefs 
"  of  thy  mercy,  grant  red  to  his  foul,  and  for  thy  infi- 
"  nite  pity  vouchfafe  to  him  the  joys  of  eternal  light 
**  with  thy  faints."  About  this  time,  fome  great  men, 
who  were  not  very  fond  of  going  through  the  fallings  and 
prayers  injoined  them  by  their  confeflbrs,  propofed  to 
hire  poor  people  to  fall  and  pray  in  their  ftead.  This 
was  certainly  a  very  lucky  thought ;  but  it  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  this  coun- 
cil. 
Quarrels  Cuthbert  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  died  A.  D. 
about  the  y§$.  All  his  predecefTors  had  been  interred  by 
the  arch-  tne  mon^s  °f  St.  Auguftin,  in  their  monaflery,  with- 
bifhops.  out  the  walls  of  Canterbury,  who  now  confidered  the 
corpfes  of  their  departed  prelates  as  a  kind  of  perquifitc 
to  which  they  had  a  right.  Cuthbert,  for  what  reafon 
■we  know  not,  formed  the  defign  of  depriving  them  of 
his  remains  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  obtained  a  formal  per- 
million  from  Eadbert  king  of  Kent,  to  be  buried  in  his 
own  cathedral.  When  he  found  his  end  approching,  he 
directed  his  domeftics  to  put  his  body  into  the  grave  a: 
foon  as  he  expired,  and  before  they  publifhcd  his  death  ; 
which  they  accordingly  performed.  When  the  monks  of 
St.  Augullin,  on  hearing  of  the  archbiihop's  death,  came 
in  folemn  proceffion  to  take  poffeHion  of  his  remains, 
they  were  told,  that  he  was  already  buried ;  at  which 
they  were  fo  provoked,  that  they  called  him  a  rogue,  a 
fox,  a  viper,  and  all  the  opprobrious  names  they  could 
invent  (17)-  Bregwin,  who  was  a  native  of  Saxony, 
but  educated  in  England,  was  placed  in  the  archiepifco- 


(16)  Sp-1.  Condi,  t.  1.  p.  246, 

(<7)  Godwin  de   Pn^ful.  Ang.  p.  65 
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pal  chair,  when  it  had  been  about  a  year  vacant ;  and  he     Cent. 
filled  it  only  three  years,  dying  Auguft  24,  A.  D.  762.     MIL 
By  his  own  direction,  he  was  buried  in  the  fame  place,  ^■V^ 
and  in  the  fame  precipitate  manner  with  his  predeceffor. 
When  Lambert  abbot  of  St.  Auguftin's  came  with  a  body 
of  armed  men  to  feize  the  body  of  the  archbifhop  as  his 
lawful  property,  and  found  himfelf  anticipated  a  fecond 
time,  he  took  the  matter  in  a  very  ferious  light,  and  made 
a  folemn  appeal  to  the  pope,  to  interpofe  his  authority 
for  preventing  fuch  clandeftine  funerals  for  the  future. 
This  mighty  buftle  about  the  lifelefs  bodies  of  thefe  pre- 
lates may  appear  to  us  ridiculous  ;  but  the  monks  of  St. 
Auffuftin  knew  very  well  what  they  were  about,  and  how 
much  it  redounded  to  the  reputation  and  intereft  of  their 
fociety  to  be  in  pofTeffion  of  the  remains  of  thofe  primates, 
in  that  fuperftitious  age,  when  relics  were  the  moft  valu- 
able treasures.     The    canons  of  Chrilt's    church,  who 
had  the  privilege  of  chuiing  the  archbifhop,  and  had  been 
concerned  in  fmuggling  their   two  late  ones  into  their 
graves,  were  fo  much  alarmed  at  Lambert's  appeal  to  the 
pope  againft  them,  that,  in  order  to  mitigate  his   zeal  in 
the  caufe  of  their  rivals,  they  chofe  him  to  fill  the  vacant 
chair.     This  artful  conduct  had  its  defired  effect :  Lam- 
bert was  appeafed,  and  defifted  from  profecuting  his  ap- 
peal (18). 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  feveral  great  The  po  pe 
and  fudden  revolutions  happened  in  Italv,  and  in  the  date  obtains  a 
of  the  church  of  Rome,   which  in  their  confequences  ceflion  of 
very  much  affected  all  the  Chriftian  world.     Though  the  power  and 
emperors  of  the  eaft,    who  refided  at  Conftantinople,  tcmtonee. 
were  nominal  fovereigns  of  Rome  and  Italy ;  the   dif- 
tance  of  their  fituation,  and  other  circumftances,  ren- 
dered their  authority  feeble  and  precarious.     When  the 
emperor  Leo  Ifaurus  publifhed  his  famous  edict,  A.  D. 
730,  againft  the  ufe  and  wormip  of  images,  command- 
ing them  to  be  removed   out  of  churches,  the  biihops  of 
Rome  oppofed  the  execution  of  that  edict  with  great  ve- 
hemence, and  encouraged  the  chief  cities  of  Italy  to  fhake 
off  all  fubje<£tion  to  the  emperors  of  the  Eaft.     But  they 
were  foon  punifhed  for  this  revolt  by  Aftulphus  king  of 
Lombardy,  who  over-run  the  greateft  part  of  Italy,  and 
threatened  the  deftruction  of  the  church  of  Rome.     In 

( iR)   God  .vin  de  Prscful.  Ang.  p.  65. 
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Cent      tliis  extremity,  Stephen  II.  who  was  then  pope,  A.   D. 
Mil.       -j$2,  earneftly  implored  the  protection  of  Pepin  king  of 
^«**~ss—~*   France;  who  marching  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
into  Italy,  A.   D.   753,  defeated  Aflulphus,  and  reco- 
vered  all  the  countries  which   he  had  conquered.     But 
mircad  of  reftoring  thofe  countries  to  the  emperors  of 
the  Eaft,  their  ancient" fovereigns,  he  bellowed  the  cky 
and  territories  of  Rome,  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and 
feveral  other  cities,  on  the  pope  ;  which  raifed  him  from 
the  very  brink  of  ruin  to  be  a  powerful   temporal  prince, 
and  enabled   him   and   his  fuccefibrs  to    profecute  their 
claims  to    fpiritual  dominion    over  the  Chriftian  world 
with  great  fpirit  and  fuccefs  (10). 
Death  of        Egbert,  the  firft  Englifh  archbifhcp   of  York,  on?  of 
Egbert        the  bell  and  moir.  learned  prelates  of  his  age,  after  having 
ofCYork°P  governed   that  fee  with  great  dignity    about  thirty-fix 
years,  died  A.  I).  767  5  and  was  fueceeded  by  Adelbcrt, 
who  makes  no  diftiriguifhed  figure  in  hiftory  (20). 
Litchfield        While  Lambert  filled  the  archiepilcppal  chair  of  Can- 
:mu,e  the    ter|3Ury)  a  confiderable  revolution  happened  in  the  go- 
h  vgrnnaent    of  the    church   of  England.      Offa    king   of 

bifiiop.  Mercia.  who  was  by  far  the  moil  powerful  prince  of  the 
heptarchy,  thinking  it  inconvenient  and  difhonourable 
for  the  bifhops  of  his  kingdom  to  be  fubjecl  to  the  mc- 
tropolitical  authority  of  die  archbifhops  of  Canterbury, 
rciolved  to  erecl  the  fee  of  Litchfield,  his  capital,  into 
an  archbilhopric.  Lambert  oppofed  the  execution  of 
this  defign  as  much  as  poffible  ;  but  ( 
and  wealth  at  length  prevailed,  and  Hegbert  bifhop  of 
Litchfield    was   declared    an    archbiflaj  the    pope, 

A.  D.  787  ;  and  the  fees  of  Y  1  :,  Leicef- 

ter,  Svuuaceller,  Hehnham,  and  Dunwich,  difrneraber- 
ed  from  the  province  of  C  ind  put  under  the 

ir.vifdi  e  new  arehbill.ep.     Hegbert  dyingJbon 

his  elevation,    was    fucceided    by    Adulph,    wlio 
received  a  pal!,,  the  diilinguiihiug  badge  of  the  arclne- 
.   From  pop 
• .      -  this  time   I  Dtp  of 

■  ■    bjflwp  1 
in-.  rifit    the   feveral   J  churches. 

by  i  r,  That  they 

Godwi  <  ■■  .    j).  15. 

(ci )  Anglja  Sacra,  t.  1 .  p. 
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had  arrived  fafe  in  England,  and  waited  upon  Lambert  Cent, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  executed  their  commif-  VIII. 
lion  ;  which  was,  probably,  to  obtain  his  confent  to  the  '^-"""V"^ 
difmembering  of  his  province  : — That  they  had  then  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  Offa  king  of  Mercia  ;  who  receiv- 
ed  them  with  great  joy,  raid  very  much  approved  of  all 
they  had  propofed : — That  becaufe  the  country  was  very 
extenfive,  in  order  to  do  their  bufinefs  with  the  greater 
expedition,  they  had  feparated  ;  Theophila£l  remaining 
in  Mercia,  to  attend  a  great  council  of  that  kingdom ;  while 
Gregory  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Ofwald  king  of  North- 
umberland ;  who  aifo  called  a  council  of  the'  nobility  and 
chief  clergy  of  his  kingdom  : — That  they,  the  legates,  had 
laid  the  regulations  or  canons  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  Rome  before  both  thefe  councils  ;  by  whom 
they  had  been  maturely  confulered,  and  univerfally  ap- 
proved, and  fubferibed  by  the  kings  of  Mercia  and  North- 
umberland, with  all  the  chiei  nobility,  biiaops,  and  clergy 
of  England.  The  Mercian  fynod  met  at  a  place  named  " 
Calculth  -,  which  is  the  reafon  that  thefe  regulations  are 
commonly  called  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Calculth  (22). 
Thefe  canons,  which  are  twenty  in  number,  coiKain  a 
kind  of    fyftem    of  the    ecclefiaftical    politics    of  thofe  .   h 

times,  in  which  we  may  difcern  the  clergy  beginning  to 
advance  feveral  new  claims,  fuch  as,  a  divine  right  to 
the  tenth  of  all  the  poileTions  of  the  laity,  and  an 
exemption  from  being  tried  and  punifhed  by  the  civil 
magiftrates  (23).  To  fupport  this  laft  claim,  feveral 
texts  of  fcripture  are  moft  fhamefuUy  mihnterpreted. 
The  legates,  after  their  arrival  in  England,  obferved  feve- 
ral peculiarities  which  they  difapproved,  and  therefore 
prohibited  in  thefe  canons ;  fuch  as, — the  prieits  cele- 
brating mafs  without  fhoes  or  ftockings,  and  with  cha- 
lices made  of  horn  ; — the  bifhops  fitting  0;1  the  bench 
with  the  aldermen,  and  judging  1  civil  and  cri- 
minal caufes  ; — and  the  people  itill  retaining  many  Pagan 
practices,  as  forceries,  divinations,  &c.  (24).  It  is  iaid 
to  have  been  in  this  council  of  Calcuith  that  Lambert 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  gave  his  confent  to  the  erection 
of  Litchfield  into  an  archbifhopric  ;  but  if  this  was  true, 
it  appears,  that  his  pride  was  not  abated  by  this  great 
diminution  of  his  power-,  for  his  name  (lands  in  the 


(22)  Spelman  Concil.  t.   1.  p.  291. 

(23)  Id.  canon  u.   17. 

(24)  Id.  canon   10.   3. 
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Cent,  fnbfeription  of  the  canons  before  that  of  Offa  king  of 
V{I{-  Mercia. 
s«*"",v-"-'  The  great  controverfy  about  the  ufe  of  images  in 
Contro-  churches,  and  the  degree  of  homage  that  was  to  be  paid 
about  the  to  them,  which  had  raged  with  incredible  violence  on 
worftupof  the  continent  for  more  than  fixty  years,  began  to  be 
imagts.  agitated  in  England  towards  the  end  of  this  century. 
Two  fucceeding  emperors  of  the  Eaft,  Leo  Ifaurus,  and 
his  fon  Conftant  ine  Copronimus,  exerted  all  their  power 
to  prevent  the  wori'hip,  by  abolilhing  the  ufe  of  images 
in  churches  ;  while  feveral  fucceeding  popes,  their  co- 
temporaries,  fupported  the  caufe  of  images  with  at  leaft 
equal  zeal.  In  the  Eaft,  the  influence  of  the  emperors 
at  length  prevailed ;  and  both  the  ufe  and  adoration  of 
images  were  condemned  by  a  council  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  bifhops,  at  Conftantinople,  A.  D. 
754  (25).  But  in  the  Weft,  the  authority  of  the 
bifhops  of  Rome  gained  the  afcendant.  Italy  revolted 
from  the  emperors,  images  were  retained,  and  too 
much  regarded,  not  to  fay  adored.  When  this  con- 
troverfy fcemed  to  be  at  an  end  in  the  Eaft,  and  images 
were  call  out  of  ahnoft  all  the  churches,  a  great  revolu- 
tion happened  at  the  death  of  the  emperor  Leo  IV.  by 
the  adrhiriiftration  failing  into  the  hands  of  his  widow 
the  emprcfs  Irene,  in  the  minority  of  her  fon.  This 
princefs  (who  was  one  of  the  worft  of  women)  formed 
the  defign  of  relioring  the  ufe  and  worfhip  of  images  in 
the  Lair. ;  which  lhe  communicated  to  pope  Adrian,  for 
his  advice  and  afriftance.  When  all  matters  were  pro- 
perlv  prepared,  a  council  Was  fummoned  to  meet  at 
Conftantinople,  A.  D.  ~86  ;  But  being  prevented  by  a 
tumult  from  fitting  in  that  city,  it  met  the  year  after  at 
Nice.  This  council  (which  confided  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bifhops,  and  is  commonly  called  the  fecond 
council  of  Nice)  reverfed  the  acls  of  the  late  council  of 
Conftahttribple  agaifift  images,  and  decreed  both  the  ufe 
and  adoration  of  them,  with  a  few  frivolous  diftincti- 
ons  (26).     The  acts  of  this  council  '.u  eel  \\  ith 

great  joy  at  Rome,  and  a  copy  of  them  fent  into 
France  :  where  they  did  not  meet  with  fo  favourable  a 
reception ;  for  though  the  churches  of  France  allowed 

(2,-)  Lab.  Coun.  t.  6.  col.  1661. 
(26)  DuPin,  Ecctel".  i i Hi.  cult.  8. 
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the  ufe,  they  prohibited  the  worfhip  of  images,  with  Cent, 
great  ftriclnefs.  Charlemagne  king  of  France  put  theie  ^  • I'- 
acts  into  the  hands  of  a  felecl:  number  of  bifhops ;  who  '"'  ^mmm* 
drew  up  an  elaborate  confutation  of  them,  in  four  books, 
which  were  publifhed  in  the  king's  name,  and  are  com- 
monly called  the  Caroline  books  (27).  Charlemagne  fent 
a  copy  of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice  to  his  friend 
and  ally  OfFa  king  of  Mcrcia,  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Englifh  bifhops  ;  by  whom  they  were  condemned,  "  as 
"  containing  many  things  contrary  to  the  true  catholic 
"  faith,  efpecially  the  worfhip  of  images,  which  the 
"  catholic  church  utterly  detefted  and  abhorred  (28)." 
The  Englifh  bifhops  employed  their  learned  countryman 
Alcuinus  to  write  againft  this  council  j  and  tranfmitted 
his  book,  with  their  own  opinion,  to  the  king  of 
France  (29).  From  this  detail,  it  is  fufficiently  evident, 
that  though  images  and  pictures  had  long  been  ufed  in 
the  churches  of  France  and  England,  as  ornaments,  and 
helps  to  memory,  thefe  churches,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  were  not  arrived  at  that  degree  of  folly 
and  impiety  as  to  pay  them  any  kind  of  worfhip. 

The  fale  of  relics  was  now  become  a  gainful  trade  to-£a!e  °f 
the  clergy,  and  efpecially  to  the  monks,  who  were  fortu-  \  KG' 
nate  in  making  daily  difcoveries  of  the  precious  remains 
of  fome  departed  faint  •■,  which  they  foon  converted  into 
gold  and  filver.  In  this  traffic  they  had  all  the  oppor- 
tunities they  could  defire  of  impoling  counterfeit  wares 
upon  their  cuftomers,  as  it  was  no  eafy  matter  for  the 
laity  to  diilinguifh  the  great  toe  of  a  faint  from  that  of 
a  finner,  after  it  had  been  fome  centuries  in  the  grave. 
The  place  where  the  body  of  St.  Alban,  the  protomartyr 
of  Britain,  lay,  is  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  to  Offa 
king  of  Mercia,  in  a  vifion,  A.  D.  794 ;  and  was  taken 
up  with  much  ceremony  in  the  prefence  of  three  bifhops, 
and  an  infinite  multitude  of  people  of  all  ranks,  and 
lodged  in  a  rich  fhrine,  adorned  with  gold  and  precious 
ftones.  To  do  the  greater  honour  to  the  memory  of 
the  holy  martyr,  Offa  built  a  fiately  monaftery  at  the 
place  where  his  body  was  found,  which  he  killed  by  his 
name,  St.  Albarfs,  and  in  which  he  depofited  his  remains, 
enriching  it  with  many  lands  and  privileges  (30). 

(2<7)  Du  Pin,  Ecclef.  Hift.  cent.  8, 

(28)  M.  Weftminfter,  ad  an.  793.  (29)  Id.  ibid. 

(30)  M.  Paris  Vita  Off*,  p.  26.     W.  Majmf.  I.  i.e.  4. 
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Cent.  Offa,  who  had  been  guilty  of  fome  very  horrid  crimes, 

l:i-     became  more    and   more  fuperftitious  as  he  advanced  in 
^^y^^  years,  and  at  length  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he 
- '/ ' ;  .    _  fqua    lered  away  a  great  deal  of  money,  to  procure  the 
Rome.       pardon  of  his  fins.     In  particular,  he    made    a  grant  of 
three    hundred  and  fi.:ty-nve  mancuffes,  being  one  man- 
/  ■   ■    for   each  day  in  the  year,  to   be  diipofed  of  by  the 

pope  to  certain   charitable  and   pious    ufes   (31).     This 
mt  was  afterwards  converted  into  an  annual  tax  upon 
the  EngHih  nation,  and  demanded  in  the  mod  imperious 
manner  as   a  lawful  tribute,  and  mark   of  fubjection  of 
the  kingdom  of  England  to  the  church  of  Rome  (32). 
The  fee  of      The  fee  of  Litchfield  did  not  very  long  enjoy  the  ho- 
Xitchfield  nour  of  being    an  archbifliopric.     For  king    OfFa  dying 
111  lfttl  !°  foon 1  after   his  return  from  Rome,  A.  D.   706,  and  his 
fiate.  fpn  Egfred  in  lefs   than  a  year  after,  Kenulph,  who  fuc- 

ce.eded  this  Iaft  prince,  was  prevailed  upon  to  reftore 
things  to  their  Former  flare.  Some  pretend,  that  he  was 
brought  to  form  this  refolution  by  the  addrefs  of  Athelanl 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  a  prelate  of  great  abilities;  but 
others  imagine,  with  greater  probability,  that  he  was 
chiefly  influenced  by  political  confiderations;  and  that, 
he  did  this  great  favour  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  in  or- 
der to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people  of  Kent,  who 
had  lately  become  his  tributaries  (33).  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  fufficientiy  evident,  that  king  Kenulph, 
with  the  confent  of  the  pope,  reduced  Adulphus  arch- 
biihop of  Litchfield  to  the  ftate  of  a  private  bifhop,  and 
put  him,  and  all  the  other  bifhops  of  his  kingdom, 
tin  under  the  metropolitical  authority  of  the  fee  of 
Canterbury ;  though  Adulphus  was  indulged  in  the 
empty  honour  of  wearing  the  pall  of  an  archbifhop  a ; 
long  as  he  lived. 
General  ranee   and   fuperftition    incrcafed  greatly   in   the 

of  re-  church  of  England,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Chrif- 
|n"in  tian  world,  in  the  courfe  of   the    eighth   century.     Pil- 
centu-  grimages  to  Rome  became  far  more  frequent,  and  were 
T-  attended  with  worfe  effects  than  formerly  ; — the  rage  of 

retiring   into    monafteries  became    more  violent  in  pcr- 
fons  of  all  ranks,  to  the    ruin  of  military  discipline,  and 

(3')  Anglia  Sacra,  1.  r.  p<  46c. 

(32)  Hen.  Hunt,  I.  4.    R.  Hoveden,  para  prior,  Inett't  Church 

Hiftorv.  c-    13. 

(33)  Godwin  de  Praeful.  Angli  e,  p.  r.-.  Inett'd  Church  Hifl.  c.  1  1. 
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of  every  ufeful  art; — the  clergy  became  more  knavifh  Cent. 
and  rapacious,  and  the  laity  more  abje£t  and  ftupid,  ^111. 
than  in  any  former  period.  Of  this  the  trade  of  relics,  ^-^v^^ 
which  can  never  be  carried  on  but  between  knaves  and 
fools,  is  a  fufheient  evidence.  The  number  of  ho- 
lidays, and  of  childifh  and  trifling  ceremonies,  which 
are  equally  pernicious  to  honed  induftry  and  rational 
religion,  were  very  much  increafed  in  the  courfe  of  this 
dark  age.  As  the  Britons,  Scots,  and  Picts,  had  little 
or  no  intercourfe  with  Rome  in  this  period,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  fuperfcition  had  not  made  fuch  rapid  pro- 
grefs  amonglt  them  as  amongft  the  Englifh.  But  we 
know  fo  little  of  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  thefe  three 
nations  in  this  century,  that  we  can  produce  nothing  of 
certainty  and  importance  on  that  fubject,  unlefsthe  con- 
vert on  of  the  Scots  and  Picls  to  the  Roman  rule  in  cele- 
brating Eafter,  which  happened  in  this  century,  can  be 
called  important. 


SECTION    IV. 

27v  hi/lory   of  religion  in  Great  Britain ,  from  A.  D.  800, 
to  A.  D.  900. 


A' 


THELARD  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  took  a  jour-  cent   jx. 
ney  to  Rome,  A.  D.  801,  to  obtain  the  formal   confent  ■  —,  —  ,-> 
of  the  pope  to  the  reunion  of  the  province  of  Litchfield  Archbi 
to  that  of  Canterbury.     He  met  with  a  very  favourable  ^'V*1'15/" 
reception,  and  eafily  obtained  every  thing  he  defired,  as  journey  to 
it  was  one  part  of  the  papal  policy   to  encourage   appli-  Rome, 
cations  to  Rome,  from    all  parts,  and   on  all  occafions. 
The  pope,  to  fliew  how  highly  he  was  pleafed  with  Ke- 
nulph  king  of  Mercia   (who  had   wrote   him    a   very  re- 
fpe£lful  letter,  accompanied  with  a  prefent  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  mancufles),    and  with  the  archbiihop, 
who  had  paid  him    a  vint,  fait  an  anfwer  to  the  king; 
in  which  that  prince,  and  his  primate,  are  flattered  at  a 
jnoft  unconfcionable  rate,  and  loaded  with  the  mod  ex- 
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Cent.  IX.  travagant  praifes.     He  calls  the  king  his  mod  dear,  molt 

c"—  w     ■  '  excel'ent,  and  moft    fweet    fon  ;     and  tells  him  that  the 

archbifhop  was  fuch    an   admirable  prelate,    that  he  was 

able  to  bring  all  the  fouls  in  his  province  from  the  very 

bottom  of  hell  into  the  port  of  heaven,  (i). 

n        .,    r      Athelard,  after  his  return  from  Rome  with  this  curious 

Council  or  _       *  ,  _ 

Clove-       letter,  lummontd  a  council  to  meet  at  Clovefhoos,  A.  D. 

(hoos.  803  ;  at  which  the  decree  of  the  pope,  for  reftoring  the 

fee  of  Canterbury  to  all  its  ancient  rights,  was  confirm- 
ed with  great  folemnity,  and  everlafting  damnation  de- 
nounced againfl  all  who  fhould  hereafter  attempt  to  tear 
the  coat  of  Chrift,  i.  e.  to  divide  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury (2).  The  archbifhop  laid  another  decree  of  the 
pope's,  againit  admitting  laymen  to  the  government  of 
monafteries,  before  this  council ;  which  was  alfo  con- 
firmed, and  fubfcribed  by  him  and  his  twelve  fuffragans, 
with  feveral  abbots  and  prefbyters  (3).  This  lnfr.  decree 
was  defigned  to  put  a  flop  to  a  practice  which  had  long 
prevailed,  of  noblemen  having  the  government  of  the 
monafteries,  and  their  ladies  of  the  nunneries,  on  their 
eftates,  and  to  put  thofe  foundations  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  ecclefraftics  ;  by  which  a  great  acceffion,  both 
of  power  and  wealth,  accrued  to  the  church. 
Co""c;l  o  Athelard  did  not  long  furvive  the  reftoration  of  his 
Ce^le-  fee  to  its  ancient  fplendour ;  but  dying  A.  D.  807,  was 
hythc  fucceeded  by  Wulfred,  who  had  been  a  monk  of  Chrifl's 
church  in  Canterbury  (4).  This  prelate  convened  a 
council  of  all  the  bifhops,  and  many  of  the  abbots  and 
prefbyters  of  his  province,  at  Ceale-hythe,  July  27, 
A.  D.  816;  at  which  Kenulph  king  of  Mercia,  with 
the  great  men  of  his  kingdom,  were  prefent.  .This 
council,  in  the  preamble  to  its  canons,  is  faid  to  have 
been  called  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  the  fupreme  head  of  the  church ;  and  the  de- 
fign  of  it  is  faid  to  have  been,  that  the  prefidents  of  the 
faered  order,  or  bifhops,  might  treat  with  the  abbots, 
priefts,  and  deacons,  concerning  what  was  neceffary  and 
ufeful  for  the  churches  ;  which  feems  to  intimate,  that 
thefe  inferior  clergy  were   conftituent  members   of  this 

(1)  Spelman  Coreil.  t.   1.  p.  322.  (2)  Id.  p    324. 

(3)  Id.  ibid. 

t4)  Godwin  de  PrEeful.    Angl.  p.  68. 

council 
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council  (5).  The  canons  of  this  council  are  eleven  in  Cent.  IX. 
number ;  and  fome  of  them  contain  feveral  curious  pai--  ■— — v— — ' 
ticulars  concerning  the  ftate  of  religion  in  the  church  of 
England  at  this  time.  As  the  building  of  parochial 
churches  was  now  become  frequent,  the  fecond  canon 
prefcribes  the  manner  of  their  confecration,  which  is  to 
be  performed  only  by  the  biihop  of  the  diocefe,  who  is 
to  blefs  the  holy  water,  and  fprinkle  it  on  all  things  with 
his  own  hands,  according  to  the  directions  in  the  book 
of  rites.  He  is  then  to  confecrate  the  eucharifb,  and  to 
depofit  it,  together  with  the  relics,  in  the  repofitory 
provided  for  them.  If  no  relics  can  be  procured,  the 
confecrated  elements  may  be  fufficient,  becaufe  they  are 
the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift.  Every  bifhop  in  conie- 
crating  a  church  is  commanded  to  have  the  pidlure  of 
the  faint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated  painted  on 
the  wall,  or  on  a  board  (6).  From  the  fourth  canon  it 
appears,  that  the  Englifh  bifhops  at  this  time,  not  only 
enjoyed  their  epifcopal  jurifdi£tion  over  all  the  monafte- 
ries  and  nunneries  in  their  diocefes  in  its  full  extejit, 
but  had  alfo  authority  to  appoint  the  abbots  and  abbef- 
fes,  with  the  confent  of  the  members  of  thefe  focieties ; 
a  proof  that  all  the  exemptions  from  epifcopal  jurifdic- 
tion,  faid  to  have  been  procured  from  the  pope  by  fe- 
veral monafteries  before  this  time,  are  mere  forgeries. 
By  the  fifth  canon,  we  difcover,  that  the  members  of 
this  council  had  a  mod  violent  averfion  to  the  Scotch 
clergy ;  for  they  decree,  that  no  Scotfman  fhall  be  al- 
lowed to  baptize,  to  fay  mafs,  to  give  the  eucharift  to 
the  people,  or  perform  any  part  of  the  facerdotal  office  ;  , 
becaufe  (fays  the  canon)  it  is  not  known  by  whom  thefe 
Scotfmen  were  ordained,  or  whether  they  were  ordained 
or  not,  fine e  they  came  from  a  country  where  there  was  no  ?_  ' 
metropolitan,  and  where  very  little  regard  was  paid  to  other  •< 
orders.  By  the  fixth  canon,  the  decrees  of  former  councils  \ 
which  have  been  figned  with  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  are  de-  \ 
clared  to  be  inviolable.  By  the  feventh,  bifhops  and  abbots 
are  difcharged  from  alienating  any  of  their  lands  for  more 
than  one  life,  except  it  be  to  preferve  themfelves  from  fa- 
mine, from  flavery,  or  from  the  depredations  of  the 
enemy ;  by  which  is  meant  the  Danes,  who  about  this 
time   grievoufly   infefted  the   coafts    of  England,    and 

(5)  Spel.  Con.  t.  1.  p.  328.  (6)  Id.  ibid. 

were 
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Cent.  IX.    were  peculiarly  terrible  to  the  clergy.     The  tenth  pre - 

k*~>s-+*i  fcribes  what  offices  are  to  be  performed  at  the  death  of 
a  biihop  for  the  repofe  of  his  foul,  viz.  that  the  tenth 
part  of  all  his  moveable  effects,  both  without  and  within 
doors,  fhall  be  given  to  the  poor  ; — that  all  his  Englifh 
fiaves  fhall  be  fetat  liberty; — that  at  the  founding  of  the 
fignal  in  the  fcveral  parifli  churches,  the  people  of  the 
parifli  fhall  repair  to  the  church,  and  there  fay  thirty 
pfalms  for  the  foul  of  the  deceafed  •, — that  every  bifhop 
and  abbot  fhall  caufe  fix  hundred  pfalms  to  be  fung,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  maffes  to  be  celebrated,  and 
fhall  fet  at  liberty  three  Haves,  and  give  each  of  them 
three  millings  5 — that  all  the  fervants  of  God  fhall  faft 
one  day  ; — and  that  for  thirty  days  immediately  after 
divine  fervice  in  every  church,  feven  belts  of  pater-nof- 
ters  mall  be  fung  for  him  (7).  Thefe  good  bifhops  did 
certainly  right  to  provide  for  the  repofe  of  their  fouls  after 
death ;  but  whether  this  was  the  mod  effectual  way  of 
doing  it,  is  not  quite  fo  clear.  By  the  laftcanpn  of  this 
council,  priefts  are  commanded  to  ufe  dipping,  and  not 
lpfihkling,  in  the  celebration  of  baptifm.  Several  other 
councils  were  held  under  this  primate  ;  but  as  they  were 
convened  rather  for  terminating  private  difputes  about 
the  patrimony  of  the  church,  than  for  making  general 
laws  and  regulations  for  its  government,  they  merit  little 
attention  (8). 

Theclergy      Wulfred  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  died   A.D.  830, 
,     and  Theogildus  abbot  of  Chrilt's  church   was  chofen   in 

the  Danes.  h*s  r°om  ;  who  furvived  his  predeceffor  only  about  three 
months,  and  was  fuccceded  by  Celnoth  deacon  of  the 
fame  church  (o).  In  the  time  of  this  primate,  the  hep- 
tarchy ended,  and  the  Englifh  monarchy  was  eftablilhcd 
by  the  illuftrious  Egbert  king  of  the  Wef&Saxonsj 
though  fome  princes  after  this  bore  the  title  of  kings, 
and  enjoyed  fome  degree  of  authority,  in  Mercia,  Nor- 
thumberland, and  other  ftajtes.  This  union  of  the  fcveral 
Englifh  dates  into  one  potent  kingdom  was  in  many  re- 
fpecls  a  happy  event ;  and  particularly  to  the  church ; 
becaufe  the  clergy  were  thereby  delivered  from  the  gi 
inconveniency  of  being  fubjeft   to  different,  and  often 

f 9)  Thofe  belts  or  girdles  had" fti 
•  rS|  as  the  rot'arii     orltriiigs  ol  tx  ids  do  ai  ;  :t!em. 
y  {9}  Spel.Conci  ^,6. 

[9)  Cod  :.  Angl  p.  68. 
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contending  fovereigns.     But  the  invafions  of  the  Danes,  Cent.  IX. 
which  about  this  time  became  more  frequent  and  form  id  a-  w-v-- ** 
ble  than  they  had  been  before,  more  than  overbalanced  this 
advantage,  and  involved  the  Englifh  clergy  in  the  mcii 
deplorable  calamities.     For  the  Danes  being  Pagans,  as 
well  as  favages,  and  finding    the  monafteries,  in  which 
the  clergy  generally  refided,  better  ftored  with  booty  and 
provifions  than  other  places,    never  failed   to   plunder 
them  when  it  v/as  in  their  power.     In  thofe  calamitous 
times,  therefore,  we  cannot  expeir.  to  meet  with  man/ 
councils  aflembled  for  making  ecclefiaftical  laws  and  re- 
gulations.    Great  numbers  of  the  clergy  were  put  to  the 
fword,  or  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  monafteries  ;  and. 
the  mildeft  fate  they  could  expecl:  when  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Danes  was  to  be  fold  for  flaves.     This  made 
many  of  the  monks  abandon  a  profeffion  which  expofed 
them  defencelefs  to  fo  many  dangers  ;  fome  of  them  be- 
coming foldiers,  and  others  purfuing  other  ways  of  life. 
Thofe  who  ftill  adhered  to  their  profeffion  after  the  de- 
flruclion  of  the  monafteries  in  which  they  had  redded, 
retired  into  country  villages,  and  there  performed  the 
duties  of  their  function  to  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood.    By  this  means  the  deftrudlion  of  the  monafteries, 
and  difperfion  of  the  clergy  by  the  Danes,  became  the 
occafion   of  the    building  of  many  pariih-churches,  of 
which  there  were  but  very  few  in  England  before  this 
time.     This  difperfion  of  the  clergy  was  productive  alfo 
of  a  very  important  change  in  their  manners  and  way  or 
life.     When  great  numbers  of  them  had  formerly  lived 
together  in  one  monaitery,  few  of  them  were  married, 
becaufe  a  collegiate  life  is  on  many  accounts  unfavoura- 
ble to  matrimony  ;  but  after   they  were  difperfed,  and 
blended  with  the  people,  they  generally  embraced  a  mar- 
ried life,  as  moil   convenient  and  comfortable  in  their 
fituation  (10).      Theie    obfervations    are   fo    undeniably 
true,  that  before  the  end  of  this  century  there  was  hardly 
a  monaftery  or  a  monk,  and  but  few  unmarried  clergy- 
men in  England. 

Ethelwolf,  the  eldeft  furviving  fon  of  Egbert,  the  firfl  Ethel- 
monarch  of  England,  who  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  woJFs' 
throne   A.  D.  8^7,  had  been  defined  for  the  chiirch,  8ran* to  , 
and  was  actually  a  fubdeacon  in  the  cathedral  of  Win- 

(10)  Inett's  Church  Hiftory,  c.  17; 

chefter, 
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Cent.  IX.  chefler,  if  we  may  believe  the  author  quoted  below  ( 1 1 ), 
^-^-v-***'  when  his  father  died.  This  prince  did  not  forget  his 
former  friends  and  brethren  of  the  clergy  after  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  throne,  but  continued  to  give  them 
many  fubftantial  marks  of  his  favour  ;  of  which  the  molt 
confiderable  was,  his  famous  grant  of  the  tenth  of  all  his 
lands  to  the  church.  The  Chriftian  clergy  in  England, 
as  well  as  in  other  countries,  began  pi-etty  early  to  claim 
the  tenth  of  every  thing,  as  the  proportion  fettled  by  the 
Levitical  law  for  the  maintenance  of  the  minifhers  of  re- 
ligion ;  but  it  required  a  long  time,  and  many  laws, 
both  of  church  and  ftate,  to  make  this  claim  effectual. 
In  the  feventh  and  eighth  centuries,  the  Englifh  clergy 
had  been  fupported, — by  the  produce  of  the  lands  which 
had  been  given  to  the  church  by  kings,  and  other  great 
men, — by  a  church  fcot  or  tax  of  one  Saxon  penny  on 
every  houfe  that  was  worth  thirty  Saxon  pence  of  yearly 
rent, — and  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people. 
Thcfe  funds,  in  times  of  plenty  and  tranquillity,  were 
abundantly  fufficicnt ;  but  in  thofe  times  of  war  and  con- 
fufion,  when  their  houfes  were  burnt,  and  their  flaves, 
who  cultivated  their  lands,  killed,  or  carried  away  by  the 
Danes,  when  the  church-fcot  could  not  be  regularly  le- 
vied, and  when  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people 
failed,  the  clergy  were  reduced  to  great  diftrefs  and  in- 
digence. Ethelwolf,  who  was  a  religious  prince,  and 
feems  to  have  placed  his  chief  hopes  of  being  preferred 
from  that  destruction  with  which  he  was  threatened  by 
the  Danes  in  the  prayers  of  the  church,  was  defirous  of 
delivering  the  clergy  from  their  prefent  diftrefs,  and  of 
providing  more  ample  and  certain  funds  for  their  future 
fupport.  With  this  view,  he  called  an  afiembly  of  all 
the  great  men  of  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Weflex,  both 
of  the  clergy  and  laity,  at  Winchciler,  in  November 
A.  D.  844;  and,  with  their  confent,  made  a  foiemn 
grant  to  the  church  of  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  free  from  all  taxes  and  impofi- 
tions  of  every  kind,  even  from  the  three  obligations,  of 
building  bridges,  fortifying  and  defending  caftles,  and 
marching  out  on  military  expeditions (12).  It  was  no 
doubt  intended  that  this  royal  grant  ihould  be  imitated, 
and  probably  it  was  imitated,  by  the    nobility.     In  rc- 

(u)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  1.  p.  200.  [19)  li.  ibid. 
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turn  for  this  noble  donation,  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  Cent.  IX. 
perfovm  fome  additional  duties,  viz.  to  meet  with  their  V*-'"V'^ 
people  every  Wednefday  in  the  church,  and  there  to 
fing  fifty  pfalms,  and  celebrate  two  mafTes,  one  for  king 
Ethelwolf,  and  another  for  the  nobility,  who  had  con- 
fented  to  this  grant  (13).  What  immediate  benefit  the 
clergy  reaped  from  this  donation,  we  are  not  well  in- 
formed ;  though  it  is  probable,  that  it  was  not  very  great, 
as  a  regulation  of  this  kind  could  hardly  be  carried  into 
execution  in  thofe  diffracted  times. 

Though  the  prefence  of  a  prince  with  his  people  was  EtheL 
never  more  neceffary  than  in  the  reign  of  Ethelwolf,  wolf's 
when  his  territories  were  every  moment  in  danger  of  -j^11 
bein  >■  invaded  by  the  moft  cruel  and  deftructive  foes; 
yet  this  prince,  prompted  by  the  prevailing  fuperftition 
of  that  age,  left  his  kingdom  in'  great  confufion,  and 
went  to  Rome,  A.  D.  854  ;  where  he  fpent  much  money 
inprefents  to  the  pope,  the  clergy,  and  the  churches  (14). 

After  his  return  from  Rome,  he  enlarged  his  former  Further 
grant  to  the  church,  by  extending  it  to  the  other  king-  g^an.t  to  . 
doms  which  now  compofed  the  Englifh  monarchy.  This 
was  done  in  a  great  council  at  Winchefter,  A.  D.  855  ; 
at  which,  befides  Ethelwolf,  Beorred,  the  tributary  king 
of  Mercia,  and  Edmund,  the  tributary  king  of  Eaft- 
Anolia,  the  two  archbifnops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
with  a'l  the  other  bifhops,  the  nobility,  and  chief  clergy 
of  England,  were  prefent  (15).  To  give  the  greater 
force  and  folemnity  to  this  donation,  the  charter  con- 
taining the  grant  of  it  was  prefented  by  king  Ethelwolf, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  whole  afiembly,  on  the  altar  of 
St.  Peter  the  apo file,  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchefter; 
and  all  the  bifhops  were  commanded  to  fend  a  copy  of 
it  to  every  church  in  their  refpective  diocefes  (16).  But 
hotwithftanding  all  thefe  folemnities,  we  have  good  rea- 
fon  to  believe  the  intention  of  this  famous  grant  was  in 
a  great  meafure  fruftrated,  by  the  vague  indeterminate 
(train  in  which  it  was  conceived,  and  the  deplorable  con- 
fufions  which  foon  after  followed; 

England  vr  s  a  fcene  of  fo  much  mifery  and  confufion  Calamities 
during  the  fliort  reigns  of  Ethelwolf's  three  eldelt  fons,  °f  the 
from  A.  D.  857  to  A.  D.  871,  and  the  firft  feven  years  their  relict". 

(13)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  r.  p.  2co. 

(14)  Chron.  Saxon.  A.  D.  8<4.  a 

(15}  Spel.  Concil.  t.  I. p.  34S.  (16)  II  ibid. 
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Cent.  IX.  of  the  reign  of  his  youngefl  fon  Alfred  the  Great,  that 
v..~ ,,».,,/  little  attention  was  given  to  eccleiiafticai  affairs;  In  this 
period  the  few  remaining  monafteries  which  had  efcaped 
the  former  ravages  of  the  Danes,  were  deftroyed,  and 
their  wretched  inhabitants  put  to  the  fword,  or  burnt  in 
the  flames  which  con  fumed  the  places  of  their  abode(i7). 
But  after  the  glorious  victory  which  Alfred  the  Great 
obtained  over  the  Danes  A.  D.  878,  fome  flop  was  put  to 
the  horrid  cruelties  of  thefe  barbarians,  and  to  the  into- 
lerable fufferings  of  the  Englilh  clergy.  For  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  which  followed  that  victory,  it  was  ftipulated, 
that  Guthrum  king  of  the  Danes,  and  fuch  of  his  fol- 
lowers as  chofe  to  remain  in  England,  fhould  embrace 
the  Clinician  religion  ;  and  that  thofe  who  were  not  wil- 
ling to  comply  with  that  condition  fhould  immediately 
quit  the  kingdom.  In  confequence  of  this  article,  Guth- 
rum, with  about  thirty  of  his  principal  officers,  were 
baptized  in  the  prefence  of  king  Alfred  ;  and  their  ex- 
ample was  foon  after  imitated  by  the  greateft  part  of 
their  followers  (18),  Thefe  new  Cbriftians  had  lands 
affigned  them  in  the  north  of  England;  where  they 
fettled,  and  in  time  became  peaceable  and  ufeful  fub- 
jects.  To  fecure  the  attachment  of  thefe  new  converts 
to  the  religion  which  they  had  embraced,  king  Alfred 
made  certain  laws  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct,  to 
which  Guthrum  and  the  other  Danifh  chieftains  g 
their  confent.  By  the  firft  of  thefe  laws,  the  Dane 
commanded  to  abandon  Paganifm,  and  continue  in  the 
faith  and  worfhip  of  one  true  God.  By  the  fecond,  a 
heavy  fine  is  impofed  on  thofe  who  ihould  apoftatize  from 
Chriftianity,  and  relapfe  into  Paganifm.  By  the  reft  of 
thefe  laws,  which  are  feventccn  in  number,  the  fevcral 
vices  "to  which  the  Danes  were  moft  addi£ted,  are  pro- 
hibited ;  the  payment  of  tithe  ligious  obfervation 
of  the  Lord's  day,  and  of  other  feftivals,  are  command- 
ed; and  feveral  directions  are  given,  boih  to  the  clergy 
and  laity  (*<)). 
Ec<*tr!ifti-  above  conftitutionsj  which  were  chiefly 
gned  for  the  Danes,  and  the  Englilh 
lived,  Allied  formed  anoth  for  his 
other  fuhj  _;.,,  of  which  fome  related  to  the  church.     The 

■d. 

■\     ,'w    <.'.<■.  \  it-.  Rlfred.  r>.  10. 
(19;  Spel.  Concil.  t.  1.  p.  375. 

intro- 
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introduction  to  thefe  laws  confifts  of  a  copy  of  the  ten  Cent.  IX. 
commandments,  in  which  the  fecond  commandment,  v— — v-«— * 
againit  the  making  and  worshipping  of  images,  is  omitted  ; 
but  to  make  up  the  number,  after  the  ninth,  the  fol- 
lowing Ihort  one  is  added,  «  Make  thou  not  gods  of 
"  gold  or  of  Silver  :"  a  precept  which  very  few  were  able 
to  tranfgveis.  This  omifuon  of  the  fecond  command- 
ment {hews,  that  images,  which  had  been  introduced  in- 
to the  church  as  ornaments,  and  helps  to  memory,  were 
now  become  the  qbjeeUs  of  adoration :  a  change  which 
might  eafily  have  been  forefeen.  Alfred  alfo  adopted  the 
canons  of  the  apoftolical  council  of  Jerufalem,  recorded 
Acts  xv.  29.  into  his  ecclefiailical  laws  ;  and  greatly 
magnifies  that  excellent  precept  of  Chrift,  To  do.  unto 
others  as  we  would  have  others  to  do  unto  us.  It  is  un- 
neceSTary  to  give  a  very  particular  account  of  the  reft  of 
thefe  constitutions,  as  they  contain  few  novelties.  From 
one  of  them  we  learn,  that  about  this  time  the  clergy  fell 
upon  a  curious  device  to  raife  the  devotion  of  the  people, 
and  give  a  myfterious  Solemnity  to  the  rites  of  religion,  in 
the  holy  time  of  lent,  by  drawing  a  curtain  before  the  altar 
when  they  celebrated  mafs.  But  the  people,  it  feems, 
did  not  like  to  be  kept  on  the  outride  of  the  curtain,  and 
were  apt  to  turn  it  aiide,  or  pull  it  down  ;  which  is  there- 
fore prohibited  under  a  Severe  penalty.  By  another  we 
are  informed,  that  fervants,  but  not  (laves,  were  allowed 
forty-two  days  in  the  year  to  work  for  themfeives,  and 
not  for  their  mafters  (2  A 

One  of  the  firft  .ares  o$   the  illuftrious  Alfred,  after  Ajfrea1  re- 
he  had  reftored  peace    and   profperity    to    his    afflicted  bu;! ds  mo- 
country,  was,  to  repair  the  ruined  churches  and  muna-  !>  <!terit-s- 
fteries,  and  even  to  build  new  ones.     But  many  of   the 
old  English  monks  having  perifhed  in  the  late  troubles, 
and  the  rifmg  generation  having  contracted    an  averfion 
to  that  way  of  life,   from    the    dreadful    tales    they   had 
heard  of  their  Sufferings,  he  was  obliged  to  bring  monks 
from  France  and  ether  foreign   countries    (21).     When 
ace  was  better  eitablifhcd,  and    their  fears  of  the 
future  invafions  of  the  Danes  abated,  many  of  the  clergy 
wiio  had  abandoned  their  monasteries  to  preferve    their 
lives,  returned  to  the  places  from  whence  they  had  Sled, 
took   poiTeShon  of  their  lands,   and  began  to  repair  their 

(20'  Spe  .  Co  icil.  t  1.  p.  351. 
(zi)  AHcrius  Vita  Lined,  p.  18, 

churches 
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Cent.  IX.  churches  and  habitations.  But  many  of  thefe  clergymen 
^-v-«J  having  married  in  their  retreats,  they  brought  their 
wives  and  children  with  them  when  they  returned  to 
their  monafteries  ;  by  which  means  the  abbeys  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  end  of  this  and  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century,  were  generally  pofTefled  by  a  kind  of  fecular  or 
married  monks  (22).  This,  as  we  fhall  foon  fee,  be- 
came the  occafion  of  long  and  violent  contentions  in  the 
church  of  England.  Alfred  the  Great,  after  he  had 
reftored  peace  and  good  order  to  his  country,  ended  his 
glorious  life  and  reign  in  the  laft  year  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. 
Ecclefia-         It  would  be  improper  to  fwell  this  work   with  a  labo- 

fticai  ml-  r;ous  collection  of  the  unconnected  fcraps  of  the   eccle- 
rory  or  tne  _    n.     .  .  r    ,      „   .  „  *\    _  .  . 

Britons'.      nattical  hutory  or  the  Britons,  ocots,  and  Tiers,  in  this 

century  ;  out  of  which  it  is  quite  impoffible  to  form  any 
thing  like  a  continued    narration,    fupported   by    proper 

evidence All  that  we  know    with    certainty   of  the 

ftate  of  religion  among  the  ancient  Britons  in  this  period 
is,  that  all  thofe  who  preferved  their  civil  liberty,  pre- 
ferred alfo  their  religious  independency  •,  and  none  of 
them  were  in  communion  with,  or  in  fubjecYion  to,  the 
church  of  England,  who  were  not  fubject  to  fome  Eng- 
lifli  prince.  By  living  in  this  fequeftered  ftate,  without 
much  communication  with  other  churches,  they  ftill  re- 
tained, for  the  moll  part,  their  ancient  ufages,  and  were 
unacquainted  with  many  innovations  which  had  been 
imported  from  Rome  into  the  church  of  England. 
Of  the  The  Scofs  and  Pills  were   very   much    in    the    fame 

Scots  and  cjrCumfv.aaceo,  with  the  Britons  in  this  refpett.  Ever 
fince  the  violent  difputes  between  the  Scots  and  Englilh 
of  the  Reman  communion,  about  the  time  of  keeping 
Safter,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Scotch  ckrgy  out  of  Eng- 
land, there  had  been  a  violent  animofity  between  the 
churches  of  England  and.  Scotland.  This  animofity  was 
very  ilrong  in  this  century,  as  appears  from  tire  fifth 
canOii  of  the  council  of  Ceale-hvthe,  A.  I).  S16  ;  which 
decrees,  that  no  Scotch  prieft  liiall  be  allowed  to  ;v. 
form  any  duty  of  his  function  in  England  (23).  The 
Scots  and  l'icls  were  inftructed  and  governed  by  their 
dwn  clergy;  who  being  educated  at  home,  and  having 
little  intercoarfe  with  foreign  nations,  retained  much  of 
the  plaiftnefs  and  fimplicity   of  the    primitive    times    in 

(11)   Ang'.ia  Sucrj,  t.  1.  p.  602.       (23)  Spel.  ConciJ.  t.  i.p.  329» 

their 
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their  forms  of  worfhip.  Thefe  clergy  were  called  Kid-X>nt.  IX. 
dees,  both  before  and  after  this  period  :  a  name  which  •s>~v-«bJ 
fome  derive  from  the  two  Latin  words,  Cul tores  Del, 
and  others  fiom  the  kills  of  cells  in  which  they  lived  (24). 
They  were  a  kind  of  prefbyters,  who  lived  in  fmall  fo- 
cieties,  and  travelled  over  the  neighbouring  countries, 
preaching,  and  administering  the  facraments.  In  each  of 
thcfe  cells  there  was  one  who  had  fome  kind  of  fuper- 
intendency  over  the  reft,  managed  their  affairs,  and  di- 
rected their  millions  ;  but  whether  or  net  lie  enjoyed 
the  title  and  authority  of  a  bifhop  in  this  period,  is  not 
certainly  known.  The  council  of  Ceale-hythe  feems  to 
have  fu {peeled  that  he  did  not ;  for  the  chief  reafons 
afligned  by  that  council  for  refufing  to  keep  communion 
with  thefe  Scotch  Kuldees  were, — That  they  had  no 
metropolitans  amongft  them, — paid  little  regard  to  other 
orders, — and  that  the  council  did  not  know  by  whom 
they  were  ordained,  i.  e.  whether  they  were  ordained 
by  bifhops  or  not  (25).  The  rectors  or  bifhops  of 
the  feveral  cells  of  Kuldees  were  both  chofen, 
and  ordained,  or  confecrated,  by  the  members  cf 
thefe  focieties  •,  which  was  probably  the  very  thing  with 
which  the  council  of  Ceale-hythe  was  diffatisfied.  When 
the  cells  or  monafteries  of  Scotland  came  to  be  enlarged, 
better  built,  and  better  endowed,  they  were  long  after 
this  poffeffed  by  thefe  Kuldees,  or  fecular  clergy,  who 
had  the  privilege  of  chufing  the  bifhops  in  thofe  places 
where  bifhops  fees  were  eftablifhed  (26). 

The  only  bifhopric  that  was  founded  in  Scotland  in  Stafe  of 
the  ninth  century  was  that  of  St.  Andrew's ;  whofe  firft  J|?*  Scotch 
bifhop,  named  Adrian  t  was  killed  by  the  Danes  in  the 
ifle  of  May,  A.  D.  872,  and  fucceeded  by  Kellach,  the 
fecond  bifhop  of  that  fee  (27).  The  other  bifhops  of 
Scotland  in  this  century,  and  in  former  times,  were  not 
fixed  to  any  particular  diocefe,  and  performed  all  the  of- 
fices of  their  functions  in  all  places  without  diftin£ti- 
011  (28).  The  number  of  thefe  itinerant  unfettled  bi- 
fhops was  probably  very  fmall,  as  our  moft  diligent  an- 
tiquaries have  not  been  able  to  collect  the  names  of 
above  ten  or  twelve  of  them  in  the  fpace  of  fix  centu- 
ries ;  and  of  thefe  few  fome  were  foreigners,  fent  into 
Scotland  on  particular  occafions,  as  Regulus,  Paiiadius, 

(24)  Boeth.  Hift.  Scot.  1.  6.     Camb.  Britain,  col.  14655. 

(25)  Spel.  Condi,  t.  1.  p.  329.     (26)  Boeth.  Hift.  Scot.  I.  10. 
(2-)  Sportifwood's  Church  Hift.  p.  25,  26.     (28)  Boerh.  1.  10. 

Vol.  II.  M  Servanus; 
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Cent.  IX.  Servanus  •,  others  were  Scotchmen,  who   were  bifhops 
w~v—«J  in    foreign    countries,  as  Wiro,  Plachelmus,   &c.  •,  and 
others  were  undeniably  only  fuperintendants  of  focieties 
of  Kuldees,  as  Columba,  Adamnan,  &c.  (29). 
Scotch  We  may  very  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  the  kings  both 

council?,  cf  the  Scots  and  Pic~ts  held  feveral  councils  in  this  and 
the  preceding  centuries,  for  the  regulation  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  affairs  ;  but  of  thefe  no  monuments  are  now  remain- 
ing, except  fome  faint  veftiges  of  a  council  or  afTembly 
held  by  Kenneth  Macalpin,  the  firft  monarch  of  the 
Scots  and  Pic~ls,  A.  D.  850  (30).  In  this  council  feve- 
ral civil  and  ecclefiaftical  laws  are  faid  to  have  been  made. 
By  one  of  thefe  laft  it  is  decreed,  that  altars,  churches, 
cells,  oratories,  images  of  faints,  priefts,  and  all  perfons 
in  holy  orders,  fhall  be  held  in  great  veneration.  By 
another  it  is  ordained,  that  all  fads,  feflivals,  vigils,  ho- 
lidays, and  ceremonies  of  every  kind,  which  human 
piety  had  decreed  to  be  kept  in  honour  of  king  Chrift, 
and  his  holy  militia,  fhall  be  ftriclly  obferved.  By  a 
third  it  is  declared  to  be  a  capital  crime  to  do  the  leaft 
injury  to  a  prieft:,  either  byword  or  deed  (31).  But  we 
have  good  reafon  to  fufpe£t.  the  genuinenefs  and  anti- 
quity of  thefe  canons,  which  were  probably  the  work  of 
a  later  age,  when  fuperftition  and  prieftcraft  had  made 
greater  progrefs  in  Scotland  (32). 


SECTION      V. 

The  kijkr}  rf  Religion    in    Gr,  't    Britain,  from    A.   D. 
90c,  to  A.  D.   1066. 

A  HE  tenth  century   (which  is  commonly  called  the 

C\  €t  r£c  tf  '-'"')  was  tne  nic'-  ^ark  :,,:i!  '"  :;  Pefiod  of  that 
of  the  krng  riightf  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition  in  which  Eu- 
tfnth  cen-  rope  was  involved,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

twry. 

(29)  See  the  table  of  Scotch  biihops  at  the  end  of  Spottifwood's 
Church  HVflory. 

(30)  Forcliin,  I.  4.  c.  ?.     Eoeth.  !.  10. 
(:t ',  Spelm-  Con.  p-  =42. 

(32)  Sir  David  Dairymple's   H  Rorical  Memorials,  p  2.  notf. 

It 
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It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  impudence  of  the  Cent.  X. 
clergy,  or  the  credulity  of  the  laity,  were  molt  remark-  «-**v-""«^ 
able  in  thofe  unhappy  times  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the 
former  could  hardly  invent  any  thing  too  abfurd  for  the 
latter  to  believe. 

England,  which  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century  State  of 
had  been  illuminated  by  fome  faint  rays  of  knowledge,  p1'^10"."1 
and  enjoyed  a  fhort  interval  of  tranquillity,  under  the       ° 
influence  of  the  illuftrious  Alfred,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  funk  into  the  deepeil  darknefs,  and  was  involved  in 
the  greateft  confufion.     This  arofe  from  the  wars  occa- 
fioned  by  a  difputedfuccemon, — from  the  frequent  revolts 
of  the  Danes  fettled  in  England, — and  from  the  no  lefs 
frequent  invasions  of   their  countrymen  from   abroad. 
Iri  the    midft  of  fo  many  wars,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the   interefts  of  learning  and  religion  were  too  much 
neglected. 

It  was  perhaps  owing  to  this  that  king  Edward  the  Story  of 
Elder,  the  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  Alfred,  allowed  fome  al\_ "lter- 
bifhoprics  to  continue  vacant  feveral  years ;  for  which,  it    '   * 
is  pretended,  pope  Formofus  laid  both  him  and  his  king- 
dom under  an  interdict,  A.  D.   905  (1).     This  ftory  of 
the  interdict:,  it  rauft  be  confefled,  is  attended  with  fuch 
difficulties  as  render  it  very  doubtful,  if  not  quite  incre- 
dible.    Pope  Formofus  was  in  his  grave  eight  years  be- 
fore the  time  of  this  pretended  interdict ;  and  the  bifhops 
of  Rome  had  not  then  become  fuch  cruel  audacious  ty- 
rants as  to  deprive  whole  kingdoms  of  the  means  of 
falvation,  for  the  fault  of  one  man  (2).     It  is  not  im- 
probable, that  king  Edward  received  an  admonition  from 
Rome  •,  which  the  monkifh  hiftorians  in  fucceeding  ages 
magnified  into  an  interdict. 

However  this  may  be,  that  prince,  as  foon  as  the  Edwanf 
exigencies  of  his  affairs  permitted,  not  only  filled  up  all  ^ls  the 
the  vacant  bifhoprics  in  his   kingdom  of  WefTex,  but  f*^ n     , 
erected  new   ones,  at  Wells,  at  Kirton  in  Devonfhire,  -re<fis  new 
and  at  Padftowin  Cornwall ;  andPlegmund,  archbifhop  ones. 
of  Canterbury,  confecrated  no  fewer  than  feven  bifhops 
in   one  day,  A.  D.  909,  viz.  Fridflan  of  Winchefter, 
Wereftan    of  Shereburn,  Kenulp    of    Dorcefter,  Beor- 
nock  of  Selfey,  Athelm  of  Wells,  Eadulph  of  Kirton, 
and  Athelftan  of  Padftow  (3). 

(1)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  p.  26. 

(2)  See  Inett's  Church  Hift.  c.  18. 

(3)  AngUa  Sacra,  t.  1.  p.  554,  5SS« 

M  2  The 
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Cent.  X.  The  Danes  of  Eaft-Anglia  and  Northumberland,  who, 
*— -~— <— '  with  their  leader  Guthrum,  had  fubmitted  to  king  Alfred, 
Apoftafy  ancj  jiacj  embraced  the  Chriltian  religion,  remained  tole- 
verv-'f  the  rably  faitliful  to  their  new  religion,  and  to  their  new 
Danes.  fovereign,  during  the  life  of  that  great  prince  ;  but  after 
his  death  they  apoftatized  from  Chriftianity,  as  well  as 
rebelled  againft  his  fon  and  fuccefTor  Edward.  But 
having  reduced  thefe  apoftates  and  rebels  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  fubmitting  to  his  authority  A.  D.  909,  he  com-- 
pelled  them  to  return  to  the  profeiTion  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  and  to  the  obedience  of  thofe  laws  which  his 
father  had  prefcribed  to  their  anceftors  about  thirty  years 
before  (4). 
Council  of  ^e  meet  with  few  ecclefiaflical  tranfaclions  of  impor- 
Gratanlea.  tance  for  near  twenty  years  after  this;  when  a  great 
council  wad  allembled'  at  Gratanlea,  A.  D.  928,  by  king 
Athelftan,  in  which  Wulphelm  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
prefidecl.  This  was  one  of  thofe  mixed  alTemblies,  fo 
frequent  in  the  Saxon  times,  confuting  of  all  the  great 
men,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  in  which  both  civil 
laws  and  ecclehaitical  canons  were  made.  For  befides 
the  archbifhop  and  other  bifhops,  we  are  told,  that  a 
great  number  of  nobles  and  wife  men,  who  had  been 
called  by  king  Athelftan,  were  prefent  at  this  great 
fynod ;  and  in  the  acts  of  it  we  find  civil  and  ecclefiaf- 
tical  matters  fometimes  blended  together  in  the  fame 
law  (5).  The  fir  ft  canon  of  this  council  refpeefs  the 
payment  of  tidies,  and  is  couched  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  I  king  Athelftan,  by  the  advice  of  Wulph- 
"  elm,  my  archbifhop,  and  of  my  other  bifhops,  ftricfly 
"  command  and  charge  you  all  my  reeves,  in  all  p.: 
"  of  my  kingdom,  in  the  name  of  God  and  his  faint*, 
"  and  as  you  value  my  favour,  to  pay  the  tithes,  both 
l"  of  the  cattle  and  corn,  on  all  my  lands  ;  and  I  fur- 
"  ther  ordain,  that  all  my  bifhops  and  aldermen  (hal] 
<*  pay  the  tithes  of  their  lands;  and  that  they  ihall  give 
"   it  in  charge  to  all  who  arc  1  ir  jurifdiction  to 

41  do  the  fame  All  this  I  command  to  be  carried  into 
"  execution  by  the  time  appoih  I  lie  day  of  the 

'*  decollation  of  John  the  I'apth!/'  From  this  canon  it 
appears,  that  the  famous  grant  of  king  Ethelwolf,  oi 
the  tenth  part  of  his   lands  to  the  church,  if  it  did   not 

(4)  Spel.  Concil.  p.  390.     Wilkin  Conci!.  t.  1.  p.  1:5. 
(i)  Spel.  Concil.  t.  1,  p.  401. 

originally 
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originally  mean  the  tenth  of  their  produce,  was  now    Cent.  X. 
underftood   in    this  fenfe,  either  by  tacit   confent   and  ■  -  ■  „  »  * 
cuftom,  or  by  fome  law  which  is  now  loll.     It  is  further 
evident  from  this  canon,  to  which  a  pathetic  exhortation 
is  fubjoined,  that  all  former  laws  for  the  payment  of 
tithes  had  been  ineffectual ;  and  we  fhall  ibon  fee  caufe 

to  think,  that  this  one  was  not  much  better  obeyed. 

By  the  fecond  canon,  in  one  of  the  copies  of  this  coun- 
cil, it  is  decreed,  that  the  church-fcot  fhall  ftill  be  paid 
where  it  is  due  (6).  From  whence  we  may  learn,  that 
the  clergy  did  not  relinquifh  any  of  their  former  reve- 
nues when  they  obtained  the  grant  of  tithes.  In  the 
third  canon,  the  king,  for  the  forgivenefs  of  his  fins, 
and  falvation  of  his  foul,  commands  each  of  his  reeves 
to  maintain  one  poor  Englifhman  from  every  two  of  his 
farms,  by  giving  him  one  amber  of  meal,  one  hog,  or 
one  ram,  worth  four  pence,  every  month,  and  one  man- 
tle, or  thirty  pence,  annually,  for  his  clothing.  By  two 
of  thefe  canons,  the  various  religious  ceremonies  are 
prescribed,  which  were  to  be  obferved  in  performing  the 
ieveral  kinds  of  ordeal,  which  (hall  be  more  particularly 
defcribed  hereafter  (7).  By  the  ninth  canon  it  is  de- 
creed, that  fairs  and  markets  ihall  not  be  kept  on  the 
Lord's  day.  The  tenth  enumerates  both  the  fpiritual 
and  fecular  duties  of  bilhops  j  which  are  fuch  as  thefe, 
— That  they  mould  teach  their  clergy  how  they  ought 
to  a£t  in  all  circumftances ; — to  promote  peace  and  con- 
cord, and  co-operate  with  fuch  fecular  judges  as  were 
friends  to  juftice; — to  take  care  that  oaths  be  rightly  ad- 
mmiftered,  and  the  ordeals  duly  performed ; — to  vifit 
their  flocks,  and  not  fuffer  the  devil  to  deftroy  any  of 
their  fheep  -, — to  keep  the  fiandards  of  the  weights  and 
meafures  of  their  refpeclive  diocefes,  and  take  care  that 
all  conformed  to  thefe  ftandards  ; — to  be  prefent  with 
the  aldermen  in  their  courts,  to  prevent  any  fprouts  of 
pravity  from  fpringing  up ; — not  to  permit  the  powerful 
to  opprefs  the  weak,  or  mailers  to  ufe  their  flaves  ill ; — 
and  that  they  fhould  fix  the  meafures  of  work  to  be  perform- 
ed by  flaves  in  all  their  diocefes.  By  the  twelfth  canon 
it  is  decreed,  that  fifty  pfalms  fhall  be  fung  for  the  king 
every  Friday  in  every  monaftery  and  cathedral  church  (8). 
With  thefe  ecclefialtical  laws,  ieveral  others  of  a  civil  na- 

/6)  Spel.  Concii.  t.  i.  p.  492.  (7}  See  chap.  3.  ' 

(3)  Spel,  Coi.cil.  t.  1.  p.  402. 

ture 
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Cent.  X.  ture  are  intermixed,  which  will  be  more  properly  con- 
V/W  fidered  in  another  place  (9). 

Death  of  Though  AtheHlan  was  almoft  conflantly  engaged  in 
\Vulblh^0p  war,  he  held  at  lead  four  other  councils,  at  the  four  fol- 
elm,  and  lowing  places,  viz.  Exeter,  Feverfham,  Thunderfield, 
fucceffkm  and  London  ;  but  the  canons  of  all  thefe  councils  are 
Odo.  either  loft,  or  fo  blended  with  thofe  of  Gratanlea,  that  they 
cannot  be  diftinguifhed  (10).  Wulphelm  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  died  A.  D.  934,  and  was  fucceeded  in  that 
high  ftation  by  Odo  bifhop  of  Sherebum  5  whofe  hiltory 
is  remarkable  enough,  without  the  thundering  miracles 
with  which  it  is  adorned  by  his  biographer  (1 1).  He 
was  the  eldeft  fon  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  Dane  fettled 
in  Eaft-Anglia,  by  whom,  being  a  bigoted  Pagan,  he 
was  diunherited,  and  turned  out  of  doors,  for  frequent- 
ing the  Christian  churches  when  he  was  a  boy.  In  this 
extremity,  he  took  fhelter  in  the  familv  of  Athelm,  an 
Engliih  nobleman  of  the  flrft  rank  ;  who  was  fo  charm- 
ed with  his  fpirit  and  ingenuity,  that  he  treated  him 
with  parental  tenderhefs,  and  gave  him  a  learned  educa- 
tion. Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  by  his  own 
merit,  and  the  interefl  of  his  patron  Athelm,  he  paffed 
rapidly  through  the  inferior  flattens  in  the  church,  and 
was  ordained  a  pricft  before  the  age  prefcribed  by  the 
canons,  and  not  long  after  confecrated  bifhop  of  Shere- 
bum. In  this  office  he  behaved  with  the  greateft  piety 
and  prudence ;  and  being  of  a  martial  fpirit,  he  attend- 
ed his  fovereign  king  Athelftan  in  the  field,  and  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  gaining  the  great  victory  of  Bru- 
nanburgh  over  the  Danes.  On  the  death  of  Wulphelm, 
all  the  world  turned  their  eyes  on  the  learned,  pious 
and  valiant  bifhop  of  Sherebum,  as  the  fitteft  perfon  to 
ill!  the  vacant  chair;  of  which  he  at  length  accepted, 
after  having  made  a  few  wry  faces  and  very  frivolous  ob- 
jections. His  chief  objection,  if  we  may  believe  the 
monkifh  hiftorians,  was,  that  he  was  not  a  monk,  as  all 
the  former  archbifhops  had  been.  But  we  can  hard- 
ly fuppofe  this  prelate  fo  ignorant  of  church-hiftory, 
as  to  make  this  objection,  which  was  probably  invented 
for  him  long  after  his  death,  by  thofe  cloyftered  annalilts, 
who  neglected  no  opportunity  of  magnifying  their  own 

(9)  Chap.  $.  (ic)  Spel.  Condi,  p.  407. 

(u)  Alalia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  ??. 

order. 
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order.  However  this  may  be,  though  Odo's  zeal  for  re-  Cent.  X.' 
ligion  feems  ft  111  to  have  been  fincere  and  fervent,  his  w*-v->^ 
bold  afpiring  fpirit,  no  longer  under  any  reftraint,  made 
him  a<S  the  primate  with  a  very  high  hand.  This  ap- 
pears, not  only  from  his  actions,  especially  in  his  old 
age,  but  alfo  from  his  famous  pafloral  letter  to  the  clergy 
and  people  of  his  province  (commonly  called  the  conjlltu- 
tions  of  OdoJ,  which  was  publifhed  A.  D.  943  ;  in  which 
he  fpeaks  in  a  very  magisterial  tone  :  "  I  ftriclly  com- 
"  mand  and  charge,"  fays  he,  "  that  no  man  prefume 
"  to  lay  any  tax  on  the  poffeflions  of  the  clergy,  who 
u  are  the  fons  of  God,  and  the  fons  of  God  ought  to 

"  be  free  from  all  taxes  in  every  kingdom. If  any 

"  man  dares  to  difobey  the  difcipline  of  the  church  in 
"  this  particular,  he  is  more  wicked  and  impudent  than 

"  the  foldiers  who  crucified  Chrifl. 1  command  the 

"  king,  the  princes,  and  all  in  authority,  to  obey,  with 
"  great  humility,  the  archbifhops  and  bilhops  ;  for  they 
"  have  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (12),"  &c. 

Befides  thefe  constitutions,  that  were  publifhed  by  the  Council  of 
fole  authority  of  the  archbifnop,  there  were  feveral  eccle-  London, 
fiaftical  canons  made  in  a  great  council,  both  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  which  was  held  by  king  Edmund,  at 
London,  A.  D.  944.  By  the  firft  of  thefe  canons  it  is 
decreed,  that  all  who  are  in  holy  orders,  from  whom  the 
people  of  God  were  to  expecl:  a  virtuous  example,  ihould 
live  chaftelyj  and  that  thofe  who  violated  this  canon 
fhould  forfeit  all  their  goods,  and  be  denied  Chriftian 
burial.  This  canon  was  perhaps  aimed  againit  the  fecu- 
lar  canons  or  monks,  who  were  generally  married,  and 
defigned  as  a  prelude  to  thofe  violent  efforts  that  were 
foon  after  made  to  difpoffefs  them  of  their  monafleries 
on  that  account.  By  the  fecond  canon  of  this  council, 
all  are  commanded  to  pay  their  tithes,  their  church-fcot, 
and  alms-fee,  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication. 
From  this  we  learn,  that  befides  tithes  there  were  feveral 
other  dues  claimed  by  the  clergy.  By  one  canon,  un- 
cleannefs  with  a  nun  is  declared  to  be  an  equal  crime 
with  adultery,  and  fubjecbsd  to  the  fame  penalties.  By 
another,  bilhops  are  commanded  to  repair  and  decorate 
the  churches  on  their  own  lands  at  their  own  expence, 
and  to    admonifh  the   king  to   do   the   fame    to  other 

(12)  Spel.  Conci!.  t.  1.  p.  416.     Vv'iliin  Condi,  t.  t.  p.  212. 

churches. 
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Cent.  X.    churches.     Though  Christianity  had  been  now  long  efla- 
V-^W^  blifhed  in  England,  Paganifm  was  far  from  being  quite 
extirpated,  especially  arnongft  the  Danes  fettled  in  Eaft- 
Anglia  and  Northumberland ;  and  therefore  there  were 
laws  made  in  almoft  every  ecclefiaftical  fynod  againft  the 
ufe  of  Pagan  rites,  which   were  often  practifed  even  by 
thofe  who  were  a  kind  of  nominal  Chiifiians.     By  the 
laft  canon  of  this  council,  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  per*. 
jurv,  or  of  ufing  Pagan  rites  and  ceremonies,  are  to  be 
excommunicated  (13). 
Canons  of  .     About  the  middle  of  this  century,  as  it  is  molt  pro- 
the  North-  ^pble,  an   ecclefiaftical  fynod  of  the  province  of  York 
oSefls!"     Vv'as  ^eld  ;  hi  which  the  fines  to  be  paid  by  the  clergy, 
for  various  offences,  and  violations  of  the  canons  of  the 
church,  arc  ascertained.     To  fecure  the  payment  of  thefe 
lines,  every  clergyman,  at  his  admillion  into  orders,  was 
obliged  to  find  twelve  bondfmen.     As  the  province  of 
York,  or  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  was  at  this  time 
chieily  inhibited  by  Danes,  thefe  fines  are  all  to  be  paid 
in  the  Danifh  oras,  or  ounces  of  fdver  •,  and  considering 
the  great  fcarciry  of  that  precious  metal,  they  are  very 
fevere,  as  will   appear  from   a    few    examples :  "  If  a 
"  prieft  celebrate  mafs  in  an  unhallowed  houfe,  let  him 
11  pay  twelve  oras.     If  a  prielt  celebrate  mafs  on  an  un- 
"  hallowed  altar,  let  him  pay  twelve  oras.      If  a  prielt 
"  confecrate  the  facramental  wine  in  a  wooden  chalice, 
t{  let  him  pay  twelve  oras.     If  a  prielt  celebrate  mafs 
"  without  wine,  let  him  pay  twelve  oras."     Thefe  fines, 
and  many  others,  were  to  be  paid  to  the  bifliop  of  the 
dioccfe.     This  feems  to  have  been  a  fcheme  to  bring  the 
difciplinc  of  the  church  to  a  perfect  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  ftate,  which  fet  a  fixed  price  on  all  crimes ; 
and  was  probably  invented  by  fome  artful  prelate,  to  make 
the  delinquencies  of  his  clergy  the  means  of  his  wealth  (14.) 
Hiftovv  of       ^  *s  now  tmie  t0  mtrotbice  the  celebrated  St.  Dunftan 
St.  Dun-  I  to  the  acquaintance  of  our  readers,  who   was  already 
Itan.         /  become  very  famous,  and  foon  after  acted  a  molt  memo- 
rable part,  both  in  the   aflairs  of  church  and  Itate.     In 
doing  '•  hieh,  we  fliall  give  them  a  fhoit  Specimen  of  the 
monkifh  manner  of  writing  the  lives  of  faints.   s  Dunftan 
was  defcended  from  a  noble  family  in  Weilex,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  abbey  of  Glallonbury.     Here  he  ftudied  fo 

(13)  Spel.  Concil.  t,  1.  p.  420.     \V,!Im  Concil,  t.  1.  p.  214. 

(14)  Wilkin  Concil.  t.  1,  p.  218.     Johnfun'j  C.uions,  vol.    I. 
A.  D.  950. 

hard, 
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hard,  that  it  threw  him    into  a   violent  fever,  which  Cent.  X. 
brought   him  to  the  very  point  of  death.     When  the 
whole  family  were  {landing  about  his  bed,  dillbived  in 
tears,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  fee  him  expire, 
an  angel  came  from  heaven  in  a  dreadful  ftorm,  and 
gave   him  a  medicine,   which  reftored  him  to   perfect 
health  in  a  moment.     Dunftan  immediately  darted  from 
his  bed,  and  run  with  all  his  fpeed  towards  the  church, 
to  return  thanks  for  his  recovery  •,  but  the  devil  met  him 
bv  the  way,  furrounded  by  a  great  multitude  of  black 
dogs,  and  endeavoured  to  obftru£t   his  paffage.     This 
would  have  frightened  fome  boys;  but  it  had  no  fuch 
effect  upon  Dunftan ;  who  pronouncing  a  facred  name, 
and  brandifhing  his  flick,  put  the  devil  and  all  his  dogs  to 
flight.    The  church-doors  being  {hut,  an  angel  took  him  in 
his  arms,  conveyed  him  through  an  opening  in  the  roof, 
and  fet  him  foftly  down  on  the  floor,  where  he  perform- 
ed his  devotions.     After  his  recovery,  he  purfaed  his 
ftudies  with  the  greateil  ardour,  and  foon  became  a  per- 
fect   rnafter    in    philofophy,  divinity,    mufic,    painting, 
writing,  fculpture,  working   in  gold,  filver,  brafs,  and 
iron,  &c.     When  he  was  ftill  very  young,  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  was  introduced  by  his  uncle  Athelm, 
archbifhop    of   Canterbury,    to    king    Athelftari ;   who, 
charmed  with  his  perfon  and  accomplifhments,  retained 
him   in  his  court,    and  employed  him  in   many  great 
affairs.     At  leifure  hours  he  ufed  to  entertain  the  king 
and  his  courtiers  with  playing  on  his  harp,  or  fome  other 
mufical   inilrument ;  and  now  and  then  he  wrought  a 
miracle,  which  gained  him  great  admiration.     His  old 
enemy  the  devil  was  much  offended  at  this,  and  prompt- 
ed fome  envious  courtiers  to  perfuade  the  king,  that  his 
favourite  was  a  magician ;  which  that  prince  too  readily 
believed.     Dunftan,  difcovering  by  the  king's  counte- 
nance that  he  had  loll  his  favour,  and  refolving  to  ix- 
fign,  rather  than  be  turned  out,  retired  from  court  to 
another  uncle,  who  was  bifhop  of  Wrnchefter.     This 
good  prelate  prevailed  upon  his  nephew  to  forfake  the 
world,  and  become  a  monk  ;  after  which  he  retired  to 
a  little  celi  built  againft  the  church-wall  of  Glaftonbury. 
Here   he  flept,  ftudied,  prayed,  meditated,  ;md   fome- 
times  amufed  himfelf  with  forging  feveral  ufeful  things 
in  brafs  and  iron.     One  evening,  as  he  was  working 
very  bufily  at  his  forge,  the  devil,  putting  on  the  appear- 
ance 
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Cent.  X.   ance  of  a  man,  thruft  his  head  in  at  the  window  of  his 
'"      '    '—''  cell,  and  afked  him  to  make  fomething  or  other  for  him. 
Dunftan  was  fo  intent  upon  his  work,  that  he  made  no 
anfwer ;  on  which  the  devil  began  to  fwear  and  talk  ob- 
fcenely;  which  betrayed  the  lurking  fiend.     The   holy 
blackfmith,  putting  up  a  fecret  ejaculation,  pulled   his 
tongs,  which  were  red  hot,  out  of  the  fire,  feized  the 
devil  with  them  by  the  nofe,  and  fqueezed  him  with  all 
his  ftrength  ;  which  made  his  infernal  majefty  roar  and 
fcold  at  fuch  a  rate,  that  he  awakened  and  terrified  all 
the  people  for  many  mi!es  around  (15).     This,  it  is  pre- 
fumed,  will  be  thought    a    fufricient   fpecimen    of  the 
monkifh  manner  of  writing  hiftory  :  it  is  now  proper  to 
purfue  the  (lory  of  Dunftan  in  a  more  rational  ftrain. 
Tontimia-       This  extraordinary  perfon    was  recalled   to    court  by 
frft'orv  of  king  Edmund  A.  D.  941  ;  who  beftowed  upon  him  the 
St.    Dim-  rich   abbey   of    Gianilonbury,  which,  for    his    fake,  he 
iun.  honoured  with  many    peculiar  privileges  (16).     Ke    en- 

joyed a  very  high  degree  of  the  favour  of  this  prince 
during  his  fhort  reign  of  fix  years  ;  but  he  flood  much 
higher  in  the  favour  of  his  brother  and  fucceflbr  king 
Edred,  to  whom  he  was  confeffor,  chief  confident,  and 
prime  minifter.  He  employed  all  his  influence  during 
this  period  of  court-favour  in  promoting  the  intereft  of 
the  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order,  to  which  he  I  > 
longed,  and  of  which  he  was  a  moft  active  and  :  ■  :  s 
patron.  Having  the  treafures  of  thefe  two  prin  .s, 
efpecially  of  the  laft,,  very  much  at  his  command  he 
'<  Lvifhed  them  away  in  building  and  endowing  mo'-.,  fce- 
ries  for  thefe  monks,  becaufe  almoft  all  the  old  mona- 
steries were  in  poiieiiion  of  fecular  canons.  Not  con- 
tented with  this,  he  perfuaded  Edred  (who  was  a  bigoted 
valetudinary)  to  bellow  fuch  immenfe  treafures  on  the 
churches  and  monafleries by  his  laft  will,  that  the  crown 
was  {tripped  of  its  moft  valuable  pofleffions,  and  left  in 
a  ftate  ot  indigence  (17). 
Fin 'I-,er  This  conduct  of  Dunftan    while    he    was  in    power, 

rendered  him  very  odious  to  Edwi,  who  fucceeded  his 
uncle  Edred  A.  D.  955  ;  and  his  rude  behaviour  to  him- 
felf,  and  his  beloved  queen  Elgiva,  railed  the  refentment 
of  that  prince  fo  high,  that  he  deprived  him   of  all  his 

'»5l   Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  97. 

I  \V.  ivb'irf  I.  2.  <-.  7.     Anglia  Sacra,  •■  ».  p.  100, 
I  In«t?»Churih  Mill.  fol.  !•  p.  J*6. 
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preferments,  and  drove  him  into  exile  (18).  The  ba- Cent.  X. 
nifhment  of  Dunftan,  the  great  patron,  or  (as  Malmf-  *— — v— — > 
bury  calls  him)  the  prince  of  monks,  was  a  fevere  blow 
to  that  order,  who  were  expelled  from  feveral  monafte- 
ries ;  which  were  made  the  impure  ftables  (according 
to  the  fame  author)  of  the  married  clergy  (19).  But 
their  fufferings  were  not  of  long  continuance.  For 
Edgar,  the  younger  brother  of  Edwi,  having  raifed  a 
fuccefsful  rebellion  againft  his  unhappy  brother,  and 
ufurped  all  his  dominions  on  the  north  lide  of  the  river 
Thames,  recalled  Dunilan,  and  gave  him  the  biihopric 
of  Worcefter,  A.  D.  957  (20).  From  this  moment  he 
Avas  the  chief  confident  and  prime  minuter  of  king  Ed- 
gar, who  became  fole  monarch  of  England  A.  D.  959, 
by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Edwi. 

Odo  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  having  died  about  two  St.  Dun- 
years  before  king  Edwi,  Elfin  bifhop  of  Wincheiter,  by  ftan  raifed 
the  influence  of  that  prince,  was  translated  to  Canter-  toc  l^e  }eo 
bury  •,  but  died  not  long  aiter  in  his  way  to  Rome  (21).  bury. 
On  this  fecond  vacancy,  Edwi  procured  the  election  of 
Brithelm  biihop  of  Wells  •,  who  was  hardly  warm  in 
his  feat,  when  Edgar  fucceeded  to  his  brother's  domi- 
nions, and  obliged  the  new  archbifliop  (who  was  of  a 
foft  and  gentle  difpofition)  to  relinquifh  his  high  llation, 
and  return  to  his  former  bifhopric.  This  violence  was 
prattifed  by  king  Edgar,  to  make  way  for  his  favourite 
Dunftan  •,  who  was  accordingly  raifed  to  be  archbilhop 
of  Canterbury  A.  D.  960  (22).  Being  now  porTefled 
of  the  primacy,  and  allured  of  the  royal  fupport  and  al~ 
filtance,  he  prepared  to  execute  the  grand  defign  which 
he  had  long  meditated,  of  compelling  the  fecular  canons 
to  put  away  their  wives,  and  become  monks ;  or  of 
driving  them  out,  and  introducing  Benedictine  monks 
in  their  room  (23).  With  this  view,  he  procured  the 
promotion  of  Ofwald  to  the  fee  of  Worcefter,  and  of 
Ethelwald  to  that  of  Wincheiter  ;  two  prelates  who  were 
monks  themfelves,  and  animated  with  the  moft  ardent 
2eal  for  the  advancement  of  their  order. 

St.    Dunftan,    St.    Ofwald,    and   St.    Ethelwald,  the  The  mar- 
three  great  champions  of  the  monks,  and  enemies  of  the  ned  c.a" 

ed. 
(78)  W.  Malmf.  I.  2.  c  7.  (19)  Id.  ibid. 

(20)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  1.  p.  107. 

(21)  Godwin  de  Praefui.  Ang.  p.  73.     (22)  Id.  ibid- 
l"-l)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  r.  p.  219. 
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Cent.  X.  married  clergy,  began  the  execution  of  their  defign,  by 
<^\r**>J  endeavouring  to  perfuade  the  fecular  canons  in  their 
cathedrals,  and  other  mon after ies,  to  put  away  then- 
wives,  and  take  the  monaftic  vows  and  habits  (24). 
But  finding  that  thefe  perfuafions  produced  little  or  no 
effect,  they  proceeded  to  the  molt  fhameful  acts  of  fraud 
and  violence.  St.  Ofwald  (as  we  are  told  by  a  monkifli 
hiftorian)  turned  all  the  married  canons  out  of  his  cathe- 
dral church  of  "Worceiter,  not  by  direct  force,  but  by 
a  mod  holy  and  pious  ftratagem,  which  he  hath  not 
thought  fit  to  mention  (25).  He  expelled  the  married 
clergy  out  of  feven  other  monafteries  within  his  diocefe, 
and  filled  them  with  monks,  allowing  thofe  who  were 
expelled  a  fmall  penfion  for  life,  barely  fufficient  to  keep 
them  from  ftarving  (26).  Ethelwald  acted  with  ftill 
greater  violence,  if  poifible,  towards  the  canons  of  his 
cathedral.  For  having  fecretly  provided  a  fufheient 
number  of  monkifh  habits,  he  entered  the  church  one 
dav,  followed  by  a  number  of  fervants  cai-rying  them, 
and,  with  a  ftern  countenance,  told  the  canons  who 
were  performing  divine  fervice,  that  they  muft  inftantly 
put  on  thefe  habits,  and  take  the  vows,  or  be  turned 
out.  The  poor  canons  pleaded  hard  for  a  little  time  to 
confider  of  this  cruel  alternative ;  but  the  unrelenting 
prelate  would  not  allow  them  one  moment.  A  few  com- 
plied, and  took  the  habits  ;  but  the  far  greateft  number 
thofe  rather  to  become  beggars  and  vagabonds,  than 
forfake  their  wives  and  children  •,  for  which  our  monkifli 
hiftoriaris  give  them  the  molt  opprobrious  names  (27). 
To  countenance  thefe  cruel  tyrannical  proceedings, 
Dunilan  and  his  aflbciates  reprefented  the  married  clergy 
2te  morifters  of  wickednefs  for  cohabiting  with  their  wives, 
magnified  celibacy  as  the  only  ftate  becoming  the  fa  net  ity 
of  the  face.rdotal  office,  and  propagated  a  thoufand  lies 
of  miracles  and  vifions  to  its  honour  ;  of  which  the  reader 
may  take  the  following  fpecimen.  A  monk,  named 
Fibberhi,  who  had  been  appointed  abbot  of  Perfhore,  a 
monaitery  out  of  which  the  fecular  canons  had  been  turned 
by  St.  Ofwald,  was  a  molt  prodig  lot  for  the  mo- 

naftic inititutions  •,  but  in  other  refpects  of  a  very  indif- 
rent  character.     This  abbot  fell  lick,  and  died  j  and 

(';)  A'V;!'a  Saara,  t.2.  p.  219. 

(25)  W.  MaTmi    1.  t.  c.  8.     {z6)  A;i<:';i  *acra,  t,  2.  p.  200. 
)  AngWa  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  zi>).     W.  Malmf.  I.  2.  c.  8. 
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when  all  the  monks  of  his  own  monaftery,  with  Germa-  Cent.  X* 
nus  abbot  of  Winchelcomb,  and  many  others,  were  ^s~v*<J 
(landing  about  his  corpfe,  to  their  great  aftonifhment,  he 
railed  himfelf  up,  and  looked  around  him.  All  the 
monks  were  ftruck  with  terror,  and  fled,  except  Germa- 
nus ;  who  afked  his  brother-abbot,  What  lie  had  feen  ? 
and  what  had  brought  him  back  to  life  ?  To  which  the 
other  anfwered,  That  he  had  been  introduced  into  heaven 
by  St.  Benedict  •,  that  God  had  pardoned  all  his  fins  for 
the  merits  of  his  beloved  darling  Ofwald  bifhop  of  Wor- 
cefter  ;  and  had  fent  him  back  to  acquaint  the  world,  that 
Ofwald  was  one  of  the  greateft  faints  that  ever  lived. 
Being  afked  further  by  Germanus,  What  kind  of  figure 
St.  Benedict  made  in  heaven  ?  how  he  was  dreffed  ?  and 
how  he  was  attended  ?  he  anfwered,  That  St.  Benedict; 
was  one  of  the  handfomeft  and  belt  d  re  fled  faints  in  hea- 
ven, fhining  with  precious  (tones,  and  attended  by  innu- 
merable multitudes  of  monks  and  nuns^jwhojyyere  all 
perfect  beauties  (28).  TTTIs,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  was  a 
very  fimple  tale  ;  but  it  was  well  enough  calculated  to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  invented,  in  that  age 
of  ignorance  and  credulity.  By  thefe  and  various  other 
arts,  Dunftan  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Ofwald  bifhop 
of  Worcefter,  and  Ethelwald  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  filled  no  fewer  than  forty-eight 
monafteries  with  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order  (29). 

Though  Edgar  the  Peaceable   was  a   very  profligate  King  Ed- 
prince,  and  (luck  at  nothing  to  gratify  his  own  p-affions,  §ar  a  gre--»c 
he  was,  if  poflible,  a  greater  perfecutor  of  the  married  £r [^mar- 
clergy  than  the  three  clerical  tyrants  above  mentioned.  ried   ca- 
To  them  he  gave  a  formal  commiffion,  A.  D.  960,  to  nons. 
expel  the  married  canons  out  of  all  the  cathedrals  and  larger 
monafteries,    promifing  to   affilt  them  in  the  execution 
of  it  with  aii  his  power  (30).     On  this  occafion  he   made 
a  molt  flaming  fpeech  to  the  three  commiflioners,  paint-  I 
ing  the  manners  of  the  married  clergy  in  the  mod  odious  \ 
colours ;  calling  upon  them  to  exert  ail   their  power,  in 
conjunction  with  him,  to  exterminate  thofe  abominable 
wretches  who  kept  wives.     "■  I  know,"  fays  he,  in  the 
conclufion  of  his  fpeech,    "  O  holy  father  Dunftan  !  that 
"  you  have  not  encouyaged  thofe  criminal  practices  of  the 
c*  clergy.  You  have  reafoned,  intreated,  threatened.  From 

(2Q)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  201.     (-9)  Id.  ibid.  p.  201. 
(3  >)   Hoveden.  Anna],  ad  aim.  969. 
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Cent.  X.  "  words  it  is  now  time  to  come  to  blows.  All  the  power 
^/W  "  of  the  crown  is  at  your  command.  Your  brethren,  the 
"  venerable  Ethelwald,  and  the  moft  reverend  Ofwald, 
"  will  aflift  you.  To  you  three  I  commit  the  execution 
«*  of  this  important  work.  Strike  boldly  ; — drive  thofe 
li  irregular  livers  out  of  the  church  of  Chrift,  and  in- 
"  troduce  others,  who  will  live  according  to  rule  (31)." 
This  furious  champion  for  chaltity  had,  fome  time 
before  the  delivery  of  this  harangue,  debauched,  or  ra- 
ther ravimed,  a  nun,  a  young  lady  of  noble  birth  and 
great  beauty;  at  which  his  holy  father  confeffor 
Dunllan  was  fo  much  offended,  that  he  enjoined  him, 
by  way  of  penance,  not  to  wear  his  crown  for  feven 
years — to  build  a  nunnery, — and  to  perfecute  the  mar- 
ried clergy  with  all  his  might  (32)  :  a  ftrange  way  of 
making  atonement  for  his  own  libertinifm,  by  depriving 
others  of  their  moitnatural  rights  and  liberties. 
Onons  of  As  king  Edgar  was  very  much  under  the  influence  of 
K.  Edgar,  his  three  favourite  prelates,  he  paid  great  attention  to  ec- 
(.lefiailical  affairs,  and  held  feveral  councils  for  the  regu- 
lation of  them.  In  one  of  thefe  councils,  thofe  fixty-fe- 
ven  canons,  commonly  called  the  cations  of  king  Edgavy 
were  enacted  ;  in  which  there  are  not  many  things  new, 
or  worthy  of  a  place  in  hiftory.  By  the  eleventh  of  thefe 
canons,  every  prieft  is  commanded  to  learn  and  prattife 
fome  mechanic  trade,  and  to  teach  it  to  all  his  apprenti- 
ces for  the  priefthood.  By  the  fixteenth,  the  clergy  are 
commanded  to  be  at  great  pains  to  bring  off  their  peopk- 
from  the  worfhip  of  trees,  ftones,  and  fountains,  and 
from  many  other  Heathenifh  rites  which  are  therein  enu- 
merated. By  this  it  would  appear,  that  many  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  were  but  very  imperfect  Chriftians  at  this 
lime.  The  fifty-fourth  recommends  it  to  the  clergy  to  be 
very  frequent  and  earneft  in  exhorting  the  people  to  pav 
all  their  dues  to  the  church  honeltly,  and  at  the  proper 
time  ; — their  plough-alms  fifteen  nights  after  Eaiter, — 
their  tithes  of  young  animals  at  Pciuecoft, — their  tithes 
of  corn  at  All-faints — their  Peter-pence  at  Lammas, — 
and  their  church-fcot  at  Martinmas.  1  o  thefe  canons 
is  lubjoined  a  penitential,  which  fome  think  was  com- 
pofed  by  St#  Dunftan,  and  requires  penitents  to  be  very 
particular  in  confeffmg  all  the  Gns  which  they  have  com- 
muted   by    their    bodies,    their    (kin,  their    llefh,  their 

(51)  Spcl.  Concil.  t.  1.  p.  478.  (32)  [bid.  t.  1.  p.  482. 
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bones,  their  finews,  their  reins,  their  griftles,  their  Cent.  X- 
tongues,  their  lips,  their  palates,  their  teeth,  their  hair,  n-"-v— »-' 
their  marrow,  by  every  thing  foft  or  hard,  wet  or  dry. 
Confeflbrs  are  then  directed  what  kind  of  penances  to 
prefcribe  in  a  great  variety  of  cafes.  The  moft  fatisfac- 
tory  penances  for  laymen  are  faid  to  be  thefe  : — To  de- 
fiil  fiom  carrying  arms — to  go  upon  long  pilgrimages — 
never  to  ftay  two  nights  in  the  fame  place — never  to 
cut  their  hair,  or  pare  their  nails,  or  go  into  a  warm 
bath,  or  a  foft  bed — not  to  eat  flefh,  or  drink  ftrong 
liquors — and  if  they  were  rich,  to  build  and  endow 
churches.  Long  failings  of  feveral  years  are  prefcribed 
as  the  proper  penances  for  many  offences  ;  but  thefe 
faftings  were  not  fo  formidable  as  they  appear  at  firit. 
fight,  efpecially  to  the  rich,  as  a  year's  failing  might 
be  redeemed  for  thirty  millings,  equal  in  quantity  of  fil- 
ver  to  four  pounds  ten  {hillings  of  our  money,  and  in 
value  tc  more  than  thirty  pounds.  A  rich  man,  who 
had  many  friends  and  dependents,  might  difpatch  a  fe- 
ven-years  fait  in  three  days,  by  procuring  eight  hundred 
and  forty  men  to  fail  for  him  three  days  on  bread  and 
water  and  vegetables  (33).  From  this  it  appears,  how 
n  ich  the  discipline  of  the  church  was  relaxed  fince  the 
coun-  I  Oi  Cloveihoos,  A.  D.  747  ;  in  which  this  curi- 
ous method  of  failing  by  proxy  was  condemned. 

The  three  commiflioners  for  expelling  the  fecular  ca-  r)ifp,,tes 
ncns  out  of  tjje  cathedrals  and  larger  monaiteries,  ex- between 
ecuted  that  commiffion  with  great  vigour,  and  no  little  ths  mon^s 
fuccefs,  during  the  reign  of  Edgar  ;  but  on  the  death  ofe^  canons. 
that  prince,  A.  D.  975;,  they  received   a   check.     The 
fufferi  gs  or  the  perfeeuted   canons   had   excited    much 
companion  ,  and  many  of  the    nobility  who  had  been 
Overawed  by    the     power   and     zeal  of    Edgar,      now 
efpcdied   their    caufe,  and  promoted   their  reftoration. 
Elferc  duke  of  Mercia  drove  the  monks  by  force  out    of 
all    the    monaiteries    in    that    extenfive   province,    and 
brought  back  the  canons,  with  their  wives  and  children  ; 
while  Elfwin  duke  of  Ealt-Angiia,  and   Brithnot    duke 
of  Eliex,  raifed  their  troops  to   prote£t  the    monks    in 
thefe  countries  (34).     To  allay  thefe  commotions,  feve- 
ral councils  were  held  ;  in    which  Dunilan  was  fo  hard 
puilied  by  the  fecular  canons  and  their  friends,  that  he 

(33)  Spel.  Condi,  t.  1.  p.  443—478. 

(34)  Hoveden.  Annal.  A.  D.  976. 
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Cent.  X.  was  obliged  to  practife  fome  of  his  holy  ftratagems.  In 
s^-v*-^  a  fynod  held  in  the  old  monaitery  at  Winchefter,  A.  D. 
977,  when  this  great  caufe  was  about  to  be  determined 
againft  the  monks,  and  all  the  canons  lately  made  in 
their  favour  reverfed,  the  aflembly  was  fuddenly  alarmed 
with  a  loud  voice,  which  fecmed  to  proceed  from  a  cru- 
cifix built  into  the  partition-wall,  crying, — "  Don't  do 
"  that, — don't  do  that. — You  judged  right  formerly; 
"  don't  change  your  judgment"  On  which  the  aflem- 
bly broke  up  in  confufion,  and  nothing  was  determin- 
ed (35).  Though  the  enemies  of  the  monks  had  been  a 
little  itartled  at  this  pretended  prodigy,  they  were  not 
convinced ;  which  occafioned  the  meeting  of  another 
council  at  Calne  in  Wiltfnire,  A.  D.  978  ;  at  which  the 
canons  and  their  friends  were  hurt,  as  well  as  frighted. 
For  the  room  in  which  the  council  met  being  very  much 
crowded,  that  part  of  the  floor  on  which  the  unhappy 
onions  and  their  advocates  flood  (the  chief  of  whom  was 
one  Beornelm,  a  Scotch  bifhop)  fuddenly  fell  down  ; 
which  put  an  end  to  the  debate  for  that  time,  fome  be- 
ing idlicd,  and  many  wounded  (36).  If  thefe  events 
really  happened,  we  cannot  avoid  entertaining  very  un- 
favourable fufpicions  of  the  celebrated  St.  Bunftan,  and 
pitying  the  weaknefs  of  the  Engliih  nobility  in  thofe  be- 
nighted times. 
,  r  In  the  reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  who  fucceeded 
Puniian,  bis  brother  Edward  the  Martyr  A.  D.  979,  the  Englifh 
Ethel-  were  engaged  in  fo  many  wars  with  the  Danes,  and  in- 
rvri  1  v0'vcc^  *n  f°  man7  calamities,  that  they  had  little  leifure 
to  attend  to  ecclefiaftical  affairs;  which  renders  the 
church-hiftory  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century  as  barren  as  thai  of  the  ftate  is  me- 
lancholy. The  three  famous  prelates,  Dunftan,  Ethel- 
wald,  and  Ofwald,  fo  far  outfhouc  their  brethren  in  their 
zeal  for  the  monailic  inftitutions,  that  they  quite  eclipfed 
ail  the  other  bilhops  their  cotemporaries,  who  are  hardly 
ever  mentioned  by  the  mo.nkif;.  writers.  Fthelwald  bi- 
fhop oi :  "Winchefter,  a  great  buiider  of  monaiterics,  aftd 
molt  zealous  patron  of  the  monks,  was  the  firft  of  this 
'.muous  triumvirate  who  quitted  ti  ,   dying  A.  D. 

984  (37).     By  his  death,  the  hopes  of  the  fecular  cu- 

(vO  SpeT.  Concil.  t.  i.p.  490. 

(36)  Id.  p.  494'.     A<ii;li.n  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  112. 
)  Godwin  de  Pracful.  Augl.  p.  a66. 
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nons,  of  whom  he  had  been   a    mod    cruel  perfecutor,  Cent.  X. 
were  a  little  revived,  and  they  made  great  efforts  to  get  ••— *-v— »^ 
one  of  their  own  number  elecled  in  his  room  ;  but  were 
at  length  baffled  by  the  fuperior  art  and   influence  of  the 
archbifhop,  who  procured  the  advancement  of  Elphigus 
abbot  of  Bath  to  the  fee  of  Winchefter  ;  by  pretending, 
that  the  apoitle  St.  Andrew  had  appeared    to    him,  and 
allured  him,  that  Elphigus  was  the  fitted   perfon  in  the 
world  for  that  charge  (38).     St.  Dunftm   did  not  long 
furvive   his    friend   and   fellow-labourer  Ethel wald,  but 
tiled  A.  D.   988,  in  the  fixty-fourth  year  of  his    age, 
i.aving    held   the   bifhopric  of  London,  together    with 
the  archbifhopric    of   Canterbury,    about  twenty-feven 
years  (39).     As  tliis  prelate  was   the  great   reftorer  and 
promoter   of    the    monadic     infututions,    the    grateful 
monks,  who  were  almoll  the  only  hiftorians  of  thofe  dark 
ages>  have  loaded  him  with  the  moil  extravagant  pralfes,      '< 
ajjtd  veprcfented  him  as  the  greateit  wonder-worker,  and 
higheft  favourite  of  heaven,  that   ever  lived.     To   fay 
nothing  of  his  many,  confiicls  with  the  devil,  in  which 
he  often  belaboured  that  enemy  of  mankind  moft  feverely, 
the  following  fhort  ftory,  which  is  told  with  great  exulta- 
tion by  his  biographer  Ofbern,  will  give  the  Englifh  rea- 
der fome  idea  of  the  aftonifhing  impiety  and  impudence 
cfthofe  monks,  and  of  the  no  lefs  aftonifhin^  blindnelV 
and  credulity  of  thofe  unhappy  times.     "  The  molt  ad- 
"  mirabie,    the   molt  ineftimable    father  Dunftan  (fays 
'}  that  author),  whofe  perfections  exceeded  all  human 
"  imagination,    was  admitted  to  behold  the  mother  of 
"  God  and  his  OMai  mother  in  eternal  glory  :  for  before 
'f  his  death,  he  was  carried  up  into  heaven,  to  be  pre- 
"  lent  at  the  nupiiais  of  his  own  mother  with  the  eternal 
"  King,  which  were  celebrated  by  the  angels  with  the 
"  molt  fweet  and  joyous  fongs.     When  the  angels  re- 
"  proached  him  for  his  fiience  on  this  great  occafion,  fo 
"  honourable  to  his  mother,  he  excufed  himfelf  on  ac- 
'.*  count  of  his  being  unacquainted  with  thofe  fweet  and 
"  heavenly  {trains •,  but  being. a  little  inftrucled  by  the 
**  angels,  he  broke  out  into  this  melodious  fong,    "  O 
"  King  and  Ruler  of  nations,  &c."     It  is  unneceffary 
to  make  any  comment  on  this  moft  mocking  Itory.     St. 
Punitan  was  fucceeded  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury  by  Ethel- 

(3P)   Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  221. 
(39)  Godwin  de  Pneiul.  Angl.  p.  75. 

Vol.  II.  N  gar 
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Cent.  %,    gar  bifhop  of  Seolfey,  who  lived  only  one  year  and  three 
*"-—  »  ■— <■'  months  ;  and  then   by  Siricius  bifhop  of  Wilton  (40), 
who  governed  that  church  about  four  years  (41).     Both, 
thefe  prelates  had  been  monks  of  Glafionbury,  and  difci- 
ples  of  St.  Dunftan;  but  the  fhortnefs  of  their  pontificates, 
and  the  confulion  of  the  times,  did  not  permit  them  to 
perform  any  thing  memorable.     St.  Ofwald,  the  great 
friend  and  aiTociatc  of  St.   Dunftan  in  the  expulfion  of 
the  fecular  canons,  and  introduction  of  the  monks,  died 
A.  D.  993,  after  he  had  held  the  archbifnopric  of  York, 
together  with  the  bifhopric  of  Worcefter,  about  twenty- 
two  years  (42).     By  thefe  two  famous  faints,  holding 
each  of  them  two  bifhoprics  together  for  fo  many  years, 
we  have  fome  reafon  to  fufpe£t  they  were  not  quite  fo 
heavenly-minded  as  their  admirers  reprefent  them. 
F  tal     f         The  violent  and  too  fuccefsful  zeal  of  Dunftan  and  his 
fetflsofrhe  affociates,  in  promoting  the  building  and  endowing  fo 
increafe  of  great  a  number  of  houies  for  the  entertainment  of  ufelefs 
rnonaue-     monks  and  nuns,  was  very  fatal  to  their  country :  for  by 
this  means,  a  fpirit  of  irrational,  unmanly  fuperftition  was 
diffufed  amongft  the  people,  which  debafed  their  minds, 
and  diverted  them  from  nobler  purfuits  :  and  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  lands  of  England  was  put  into  hands 
who  contributed  nothing  to  its  defence  ;  which  made  it 
an  eafy  prey,  firft  to  the  infulting  Danes,  and  afterwards 
to  the  victorious  Normans. 
Ecclefia-        The  people  of  Wales,  who  were  governed  by  their 
ftical    hif-  own  prmccs,  were  ftill  inftrucledby  their  own  clergy,  and 
"Wales.       feem  to  have  had  but  little  connection  with  the  churches 
of  Rome  or  England  in  the    tenth  century.     It  appears, 
however,  from  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha,   who  nourifhed 
about  the  middle   of  this  century,  that  the  Welfh  were 
not  much   wiier,  or  much  lefs  fuperftitious,  than  their 
neighbours  in   this  period ;  for  by  thefe  laws,  which  are 
laid  to  have  been  made  in  a  great  council  of  the  nobility 
and   clergy,  at   which  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
forty    prelates,  i.  e.  biihops,  abbots,  and  rectors,  were 
prefent,    it   is    evident   that    the  churches  and  clergy  of 
Wales  enjoyed    the    fame    diitinclions  and   immunities 
with  thole  of  England  (43).     The  truth  is,  that  there 

(4-)  A-nglia  Surra,  t.  2.  p.  114. 

(41)  r;oi\\'in  <.ie  PntTul  Angl.  p    75.  (42)   Id.  t.  2.  p.  18. 

(43  j  Lc^es  Hoeli  Dha,  a  Wottonu  editx,  p^ilim. 

was 
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was  a  very  great  conformity  between  the  laws  of  Eug-  c  nt.  X. 
land  and  Wales  at  this  time,  both  in  civil  and  ecclefiafti-  \~s~v^J 
cal  matters  ;  which  muft  have  been  occasioned  bv  the 
vicinity  of  thefe  countries,  the  unavoidable  iut;rcourfe  of 
their  inhabitants,  and  the  afcendant  which  the  kings  of 
England  nad  acquired  over  the  princes  of  Wales,  who 
were  their  vaflfals  and  tributaries  (44). 

The    hiltory  of   the    church  of  Scotland  is  as   little  E:clefiaf- 
known  in  this  period  as  that  of  Wales.     Though  the  -lcal  h/~ 

1    -r,  r    <•  A  1  »  T      1  1  1       t0r>"   °* 

bilhops  ol  St.  Anurew  s  were  not  yet  railed  to  the  rant  Sxtlani. 
of  archbiihops  and  metropolitans,  they  feem  to  have  had 
fome  kind  of  pre-eminence  over  the  other  bilhops  of 
Scotland,  occafioned  probably  by  their  greater  wealth, 
and  their  greater  influence  with  the  princes  of  thofe 
times.  Kellach  the  Second,  who  was  bifhop  of  St. 
Andrew's  from  A.  D.  904  to  A.  D.  939,  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  firft  bifhop  who  went  from  Scotland  to 
Rome  for  eonfecration,  or  for  obtaining  the  approbati- 
on of  the  pope  (45)'  We  have  good  reafon  to  pre-» 
fume,  that  there  were  feveral  councils  held  in  Scotland 
in  the  courfe  of  this  century  for  the  regulation  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  affairs  ;  but  the  records  of  all  thefe  councils  have 
long  ago  perifhed  through  the  injuries  of  time,  the  cruel 
policy  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  and  the  fudden  des- 
truction of  the  abbeys  of  Scotland,  with  their  archives 
and  libraries,  at  the  Reformation.  There  is  a  flight 
•notice  of  one  of  thefe  councils  preferred  in  a  very  fhort 
chronicle,  which  hath  efcaped  ah  thefe  difaiiers.  "  In 
«  the  following  year,  A.  D.  90CK  king  Conllantine, 
«  the  fon  of  Ethy,  with  Kellach  his  bifhop,  and  the 
t*  Scots,  decreed,  that  the  rules  of  faith  and  of  the  gof- 
««  pels,  with  the  laws  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
«  fliould  be  obferved,  in  an  aflembly  held  on  the  Hill 
«  of  Faith,  near  the  royal  city  of  Scone.  From  that 
"  day,  that  hill  hath  borne  the  name  of  Knocker  eidighy 
"  or,'  the  Hill  of  Faith  (46)."  The  difpute  about  the 
celibacy  of  the  regular  canons  of  Kuidees,  is  faid  to 
have  been  agitated  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England  in 
this  century  ;  and  there  is  a  circumftance  mentioned  by 
feveral  monkifh  hiflorians  which  renders  -this  very  pro- 

(44)  Lege?  Hoe!!  D!ia,  a  Wottono  edirte,  p.iTim. 

(45)  SpottLCwood's  Church  Hiflory,  p.  26. 

(46)  Inaes's  Enays,  v.  2.  p.  786. 

N  2  '       bable, 
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Cent.  X.  bable.     When  this  great  caufe  was  to  be  debated  before 
W-v-w'  a  council  at  Calne    in  Wiltshire,  A.  D.  978,  the  regu- 
lar canons  placed  at  their  head  as  their  chief  orator  one 
Beornelm,  a   Scotch  bifhop ;  a  man,  fay  thefe  authors, 
of  invincible    loquacity,  who  greatly  puzzled    poor  old 
St.   Dunftan    (47).     It  is  not  improbable,  that  this   lo- 
quacious gentleman  had  gained  a  victory  on  this  fubjecT; 
in  his  own  country,  which  made  the  Englifh  canons  en- 
gage him  to  plead  their  caufe. 
Cent.  XI.1      JElh'ic,  formerly  bifhop  of  Wilton,  was  archbifhop 
JElfric's      0f  Canterbury  from  A-  D-  995  to  A.  D.  1005  ;  and  was 
one    of  the    moft    learned  men   and    moft  voluminous 
writers    of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.     This   prelate, 
confeious    of  the  incapacity  of  many  of  the  clergy  to 
inftrudl   the    people    in  the  principles  and  precepts  of 
religion,  franflated    no    fewer   than    eighty  fermens  or 
homilies  from  the  Latin  into  the  Saxon  language  for  their 
ufei'48).     Thefe  fermons  were  fuited  to  different  feafons 
and  occafions,  and  were  defigned  to  be  read  by  the  in- 
ferior clergy  to  the  people   at  thefe  feafons  for  their  in- 
ftruclion.     The  fermon  for  Eafter  Sunday,  on  the  facra- 
xnent  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  hath  been  often  printed ;  and 
fhews  very  plainly,  that  the  church  of  England  had  not  yet 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation  (49).     This 
is  fufficiently  evident  from  the  following  patTage  in  that 
difcourfe :  "  The  body  that  Chrift  fuffered  in  was  born 
"  of  the  flefh  of  Mary,  with  blood  and  with  bone,  with 
*'  fkin  and  with  finew?,  in  human  limbs,  with  a  reafon- 
e(  able  living   foul  :    but  his   fpiritual  body,  which  we 
*'  call    the  houfel,  is  gathered    of  many  corns,  without 
u  blood  and   bone,  without   limb,   without    foul ;  and 
"  therefore  nothing  is  to  be  underftood  therein  bodily, 
"  but   fpiritually.       Whatever   is  in    the  houfel   which 
"  givcth  life,  that  is  fpiritual  virtue,  and  invifible  ener- 
««  gy.     Chrift's  body  that  fuffered  death,  and  rofe  from 
«  death,  fliall  never  die  again,  but  is  eternal  and  unpaf- 
«'  fibic  ;  but  houfel    is  temporal,  not    eternal,  corrup- 
<c  tible,  and  dealed   into  fundry  parts,  chewed  between 
"  the  teeth,  and  fent  into  the  belly.     This  myftery  is  a 
"  pletige   and   a    figure  ;   Chrift's    body    is   truth    itfelf. 
f?  This  pledge  we  do  keep  myftically  until  we  come  to 

(4';  Ai  [  11 1  c  icra ,  t  7   p.  H2. 

(48)  /Elt'rii  pnefatio  fecurda  ad  jjramf«r>ticam  fuam,  p.  a. 

{^(j)  Hickes  diffcrutioepiltolaris,  p.  98. 

"  the 
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"  the  truth  itfelf ;  and  then  is  this  pledge  ended  (50)."  Cent.  XT. 
It  is  hardly  poflible  to  exprefs  the  prefent  fentiments  s—— *v— — ' 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  of  other  Proteftant 
churches,  on  this  fubject,  in  plainer  words  than  thefe ; 
and  it  would  certainly  be  no  eafy  talk  for  the  mod  artful 
fophifter  to  accommodate  them  to  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
fubftantiation.  _ 

This  excellent  prelate,  for  fo  he  certainly  was  for  the  -^'",c  3 
age  in  which  he  lived,  compofed  alfo  a  kind  of  epifcopal 
charge,  which  feems  to  have  been  defigned  as  a  form  for 
bifhops  in  inftructing  their  clergy.  The  feveral  injunc- 
tions in  this  charge  are  delivered  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
and  in  the  form  of  commands ;  for  which  reafon  they 
have  been  commonly  called  JElfrics  canons,  though  there 
is  no  appearance  of  their  having  beeri  enacted  by  any 
ecclefiaftical  fynod.  Thefe  injunctions  or  canons  are 
thirty-feven  in  number,  and  contain  many  curious  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  difcipline  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England  in  thofe  times.  As  ^Elfric  had  been 
educated  under  Ethelwald  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  he  was, 
like  his  mafter,  a  great  promoter  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy ;  and  therefore,  in  the  firft  eight  of  thefe  canons, 
he  argues  ftrenuoufly,  though  not  very  logically,  againft 
the  marriage  of  priefts*  It  appears  however,  from  thofe 
very  canons,  that  the  clergy  of  England  were  generally 
married  at  this  time,  and  that  they  ftoutly  defended  the 
lawfulnefs  of  their  marriages.  fi  Thefe  canons  againil 
"  the  marriage  of  priefts  (fays  ^lfric)  feem  flrange  to 
"  you  to  hear ;  for  ye  have  fo  brought  your  wretched 
"  doings  into  fafhion,  as  if  there  was  no  danger  in  priefts 
"  living  like  married  men.  The  priefts  now  reply,  That 
"  St.  Peter  was  a  married  man,  and  that  they  cannot 
"  live  without  the  company  of  a  woman."  By  the  ninth 
of  thefe  canons,  the  clergy  are  forbidden  to  be  prefent 
at  a  marriage,  or  to  give  their  benediction,  when  either 
of  the  parties  had  been  married  before,  though  fuch 
marriages  are  not  declared  to  be  absolutely  unlawful,  but 
only  to  be  difcouraged.  The  next  feveu  canons  defcribe 
the  names  and  oilices  of  the  feven  orders  of  the  clergy, 
which  are  thefe: — 1.  the  oftiafy,  who  is  to  open  and 
(hut  the  church-doors,  and  ring  the  bells  : — 2.  the  lec- 
tor, who  is  to  read   God's  word  in  the  church; — 3.  the 

(50)  Bed.  Hut.  Eccl.  n>  ti>  Vv  heeloci,  p.  402. 

exorciftj 
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Cent. XI.  exorcifl,  whofe  office  is  to  drive  out  evil  fpirits  by  invo- 
V>-^V*»»'  cations  and  adjurations  •, — 4.  the  acolyth,  who  lioids  the 
tapers  at  the  reading  of  the  gpfpela,  and  celebrating  mafs  ; 
— 5.  the  fub-deacon,  who  is  to  bring  forth  the  holy 
veffels,  and  attend  the  deacon  at  the  altar ; — 6.  the  dea- 
con, who  minifters  to  the  rnafs-prieft,  places  the  obla- 
tion on  the  altar,  reads  the  gofpel,  baptizeth  children, 
and  gives  the  heufel  to  the  people!; — 7.  the  mafs-prieft 
or  prefbyter,  who  preaches,  baptizes,  and  confecrates  the 
houfel.  This  canon  declares,  that  the  bifhop  is  of  the 
fame  order  with  the  prc'hyter,  but  more  honourable. 
By  the  eighteenth,  the  distinction  between  the  fecular 
clergy  and  the  monks  or  regulars  is  eftabliflied.  The 
next  canon  commands  the  clergy  to'  fing  the  Jeven  tide- 
fongs  at  their  appointed  hours,  viz.  the  ught-fong,  or 
matins,  early  in  the  morning, — the  pvieic-fong  at  feveiv 
o'clock, — the  undern-fong  at  ntne»  o'clock, — the  mid- 
day fong  J.t  twelve  o'clock, — the  nene-femg  at  three 
o'clock  afternoon, — and  the  night-fong  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night.  By  the  twerity-lirft  Canon,  prieits  are  com- 
manded to  provide  themielves  with  all  the  ueceffary  book^ 
for  performance  of  divine  fervice,  viz.  the  pfaker,  the 
epiftle-book,  the  gofpel-book,  the  mafs-book,  the  fong- 
book,  the  hand-book,  the  kalcndar,  the  pafhonal,  the 
penitential,  and  the  reading-book.  By  the  twenty-third, 
priefts  are  commanded  to  explain  the  goipel  for  the  day, 
every  Sunday,  in  Engliih,  to  the  people,  and  to  teach 
x  them  the  creed  and  Pater  ?:oJIcr  in  English  as  often  as 
they  can.  By  the  twenty-feventh,  prieits  are  fui bidden 
to  take  money  for  baptizing  children,  or  performing 
any  other  part  of  their  duty.     The  tl  oifd   com- 

mands priefts  always  to  have  a  fufficient  quantity  oi  oil 
by  them  which  had  been  oonfecrated  by  the  bifhop,  rb* 
baptizing  children  and  anointing  the  fick  •,  hut  that  no 
fck  perfon  fhoulci  be  anointed  unfefs  he  delircd  it.  The 
thi'rty-feventh  andlaft  of  thefc  canons  is  in  the  form  of 
an  epiftle,  which  was.  given  to  each  prieft  on  Maundy 
Thurfday,  when  became  orfent  to  the  bifhop  foi  his 
annual  itock  of  confecrated  chrifm  and  oil  ;  and  con- 
taina  feveral  directions  about  the  celebration  of  m 
and  other  offices.  Among  many  other  ceremonies  to  be 
on  Good-Friday,  the  people  are  directed  to 
adore  and  kifs  the  crofs.     As  iks  of  fuperftition 

arevendlefSj  ionic   priclls  about  this   time  had  conceived 

a  notion, 
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a  notion,  that  the  facramental  bread  confecrated  on  Eaf-  Cent.  XT; 
ter-day  was  more  efficacious  than  that  which  was  hallow-  w^-v'-W 
ed  at  any  other  time ;  and  therefore  they  ufed  to  confe- 
crate  a  great  quantity  on  that  day,  and  keep  it  through 
the  whole  year  for  the  ufe  of  the  fick.  This  practice  is 
condemned,  becaufe  when  the  confecrated  bread  was 
kept  fo  long,  it  was  apt  to  become  ftale,  to  be  loft,  or 
eaten  by  mice.  Priefts  are  directed  to  mix  water  with 
the  facramental  wine  ;  "  becaufe  the  wine  betokeneth 
'*  our  redemption  through  Chrift's  blood,  and  the  water 
«.<  betokeneth  the  people  for  whom  he  fullered."  A 
great  .number  of  faft-days  are  commanded  to  be  obferved, 
particularly  every  Friday,  except  from  Eafter  to  Pente- 
coft,  and  from  Midwinter  to  Twelfth-night.  Sunday 
was  to  be  kept  from  Saturday  at  noon  to  Monday  morn- 
ing (^1).  The fe  are  the  molt  remarkable  particulars  in 
this  famous  charge  ;  on  which  we  {hall  leave  our  readers 
to  make  their  own  reflections. 

Archbifhop  .iElfric  expelled  the  regular  canons  who  Dfath  of 
would  not  abandon  their  wives  from  his  cathedral  church  /Elfric. 
of  Canterbury,  and  brought  in  Benedicline  monks  in  their 
room.  He  had  alfo  the  influence  to  procure  a  charter 
from  king  Ethelred,  confirming  that  transaction,  and  all 
the  privileges  and  pofTeffions  of  his  favourite  monks ; 
praying  moft  devoutly,  that  all  perfons  who  fhould  give 
them  any  difturbance  might  be  torn  by  the  teeth  of  all 
the  dogs  in  hell  (52).  This  feems  to  have  been  the  Lift 
tranfadtion  of  this  prelate's  life  ;  who  died  A.  D.  1005, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Elphegus  bifhop  of  Winchefter. 

The  Englifh  at  this  time  were  involved  in  very  great  Council  of 
calamities,  and  threatened  with  total  ruin,  by  a  grievous  Eniham. 
famine,  and  the  fword  of  the  victorious  Danes,  from 
whom  they  fometimes  purchafed  a  fbort  prec  irious  truce 
with  great  fums  of  money.  In  cne  of  thefe  intervals, 
A.  D.  1009,  a  great  council  of  all  the  chief  men  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  was  held  at  Eniham  in  Qxfordfhire,  to 
deliberate  on  the  moft  effectual  means  of  preferving  them- 
felves  and  their  country  from  that  deffcruction  with 
which  tli-  :e   threatened.     Elphegus  archbifhop   of 

Canterbury,  and  Wulftan  archbifhop   of  York,  feem  to 
have  convinced   this    wife  affembly,  that  to  oblige  the 

(51)  Spel.  Cojicil.  t.  i. p.  572 — 582.    Johnfon's  Canon?,  A.  D, 
957.  (52 )  Siiei.  Cone  J.  t.  1.  p.  504. 

clergy 
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.  Cent.  XI.  clergy  to  put  away  their  wives,  and  the  laity  to  pay  all 

'*■— v— — "  their  dues  honeltly  and  punctually  to  the  church,  would 
be  the  belt  means  of  averting  the  difpleafui'e,  and  con- 
ciliating the  favour  of  heaven  ;  and  therefore  many  firid: 
laws  were  made  for  thefe  purpofes  (c;^).  But  either 
thefe  laws  were  not  well  obferved,  or  had  not  the  de  fir- 
ted  effect :  for  the  rniferies  of  the  Englifh  ftill  continued 
to  increafe-,  and  about  four  yeaPs  after  this,  the  Danes 
having  taken  Canterbury,  reduced  it  to  afhes,  butchered 
nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants,  and  murdered  the  arch- 
bifhop,  becaufe  he  would  not,  or  could  not,  pay  the 
prodigious  ranfom  which  they  demanded  (54)- 

Council  uf      Livingus  bifhop  of  Weils  iucceeded   Elphegus  A.  D. 

Habham.  1013,  and  was  deeply  involved  in  the  calamities  of  thofe 
unhappy  times  (55).  Soon  after  the  return  of  king 
Ethelred  from  Normandy  (whither  lie  had  fled  with  his 
family  to  efeapethe  fury  of  the  victorious  Danes),  a  great 
council  was  held  A.  D.  1014,  at  a  place  called  Habham  ; 
in  which  it  was  refolved  to  pradlife  feme  extraordinary 
devotions,  to  prevail  upon  the  taints  and  angels  to  light 
againft  the  Danes.  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  had  late- 
ly gained  great  reputation  by  a  victory  which  the  Chris- 
tians in  Apulia  had  obtained  by  his  means,  as  they  ima- 
gined, over  the  Pagans  ;  and  the  Englifh  determined  to 
perfuade  this  celeitial  warrior,  if  poffible,  to  do  them 
the  like  favour.  With  this  view,  it  was  decreed  at  this 
council,  that  every  perfon  who  was  of  age  fhould  fait 
three  days  on  bread,  water,  and  raw  herbs,  before  the 
feaft  of  St.  Michael,  fhould  confefs  and  go  to  church 
barefoot ;  and  that  every  prielt,  with  his  whole  congre- 
gation, fhould  go  thefe  three  days  in  folemn  proceltion 
barefoot.  The  monks  and  nuns  in  all  their  convents 
were  commanded  to  celebrate  the  mafs  contra  Pngatios 
(againft  the  Pagans)  every  canonical  hour,  lying  prof- 
trateon  the  ground,  and  in  that  pofture  ro  frig  ike  pfalm, 
— "Lord,  how  are  they  ihcreafed  that  trouble  me!" 
&c  ($6).  The  Englifh  at  that  time  feeci  to  have  repofed 
their  chief  hopes  of  prefervation  in  thefe  and  fuch  obser- 
vations; lb  entirely  were  their  minds  blinded  and  infa- 

(   0  FpeKCpnci!.  t   1^.513,  &c. 

(  j4)   ^nglia  Snrra,  r.  2.  p.  141. 

(<c)  Goitw  11.'.-  ;v,in].  Ano  p.  77. 

W>)   Johnicn's  Canon.6,  A.  I).  1-14.     Spel.  Concil.  t.  r.p 

tuated 
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tuated  by  fuperftition.     Their  affairs,  however-,  became  Cent.  XI. 
daily   more  and  more   defperate -,  and  about  three  years  *— ■- v— — * 
after  this  council,  they   were    entirely   fubdued  by  the 
Danes. 

Though  the  generality  of  the  Danes  at  this  time  were  p  - 
either  Pagans,  or  only  a  kind  of  half  Christians,  their  t  CR\  ,'awJ 
king  Canute,  who  became  alfo  king  of  England  A.  D.  of  king 
1017,  was  a  zealous  Christian,  according  to  the  mode  of  Canute, 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Of  this  he  gave  fufficient 
evidence, — by  repairing  the  monafteries  which  had  been 
deftroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the  late  wars, — by  granting 
many  immunities  to  the  convents  and  clergy, — by  build- 
ing and  endowing  churches  (57), — by  vifiting  Rome  in 
perfon  A.  D.  1031,  and  chiefly — by  the  many  ecclefiaf- 
tical  laws  that  were  made  in  his  reign  (58).  The  firft 
fyftem  of  Canute's  ecclefiaitical  laws  contains  twenty- 
fix  canons-,  of  which  the  firft  four  enlarge  and  fecure 
the  protection  of  the  church,  or  its  rights  of  fanct.ua- 
ry.  In  the  third  of  thefe  canons,  churches  are  ranged 
into  four  daffies,  and  the  mulct  for  violating  their  pro- 
tection proportioned  to  their  dignity,  viz.  for  violating 
the  protection  of  a  cathedral,  five  pounds  ;  of  a  mid- 
dling church,  one  hundred  and  twenty  (hillings  ;  of  a 
leiTer  church  that  hath  a  burying-place,  fixty  (Killings; 
of  a  country  church  without  a  burying-place,  thirty 
{hillings.  In  the  fifth  canon,  rules  are  laid  down  for 
the  trial  of  priefts  accufed  of  various  crimes,  which  are 
very  favourable  to  the  clergy.  By  the  fixth,  celibacy  is 
recommended  to  all  the  clergy,  and  particularly  enjoined 
to  thofe  in  priefts  orders-,  and  for  their  encouragement 
it  is  declared,  that  an  unmarried  prieft  fhall  be  eiteemed 
equal  in  dignity  to  a  thane.  The  feventh  prohibits  mar- 
riage within  the  fixth  degree  of  kindred.  In  the  fix 
fubiequent  canons,  all  the  dues  payable  to  the  clergy,  a.-; 
tithes  of  corn  and  cattle,  Rome-fcot,  church-feet, 
plough-alms,  light-fcot,  and  foul-fcot,  are  enumerated, 
and  the  payment  of  them  fecured  by  various  penalties. 
The  remaining  canons  contain  nothing  new  or  cari- 
ous (59).  There  arefeveral  laws  reflecting  religion  and 
the  church  intermixed  with  the  civil  laws  of  this  prince  ; 
of  which  the   following  one  is   the    molt    remarkable : 

(5-)  W.  Malmf.  I.a.c.  n.  (5S)  Id.  ib'd. p.  533—570. 

(59)  J  ohnfon's  Canons,  A.  D.  1017.     Sp-1.  Cor.cil.  r.  1 .  p.  53B. 
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Edward 
the  Con- 
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Cent.  XI.  «  We  ftricHy  prohibit  all  Heathenifin ;  i.  e.  the  wor- 
»-— -v— •>  "  {hip   of  idols  or  Heathen  gods,  the  fun,  moon,  fire, 
"  rivers,  fountains,    rocks,  or  trees  of  any   kind  ;  the 
"  practice  of  witchcraft,  or  committing  murder  by  nu- 
"  gic,  or  firebrands,  or  any  other  infernal  tricks." 
Hiftory  of      The  two  fucceeding  reigns  of  Harold  Harefoot  and 
the  church  Hardicanute,  from  A.  D.  1035  to  A.  D.  1041,  were  fa 
reiens  of   fhort  and    unfettled,  that  they  afford    no    materials  of 
Harold,      importance  for  the  hiftory  of  the  church.     Though  Ed- 
ward the  Confeffor  was  a  prince  of  great  piety,  accord- 
ing to   the  mode  of  the   times  in    which  he  lived,  his 
court  was  fo    much  dilturbed,  during  the  greateft  part 
of  his  reign,  by  the  cabals   of  the  Eaglifh  and  Norman 
factions,  that  he  did  not  pay  fo  much  attention  to  ecclefi- 
aftical  affairs  as   might  have  been  expected.     There  are 
indeed  two  fy  Items  of  laws  extant,  which  are  common- 
ly called //.>£  laivs  of 'Edivard the  Co/i/eJ/lr,   in  which  there 
are  feveral  canons  in  favour  of  the  church  and  clergy ; 
but  they  contain  in  their  own  bofomthe  moil:  unqueftiou- 
able  evidence  of  their  having  been    compofed,    or    at 
lead  very  much  changed,  after  the  conqueii:  (60).     This 
prince,  however,  was  a  great  benefaclor  to  the  church, 
and  employed  the  laft  years  of  his  life  in  building  the  fa- 
mous monaftery  of  St.  Peter's,  Weftminiter,  on  which 
he  beftowed  great   riches,  and  many  finguiar  privileges 
and  immunities  (61). 

Ignorance  and  fuperftition  arrived  at  a  great  height  in 
I'enMic1^-  tne  c'mrcn  of  England  in  the  former  fte'rt  of  the  ele- 
tury.  venth  century.     Of  this  the  frequency  of  pilgrimages  to 

Rome, — the  prodigious  fums  expended  in  the  purchafe 
of  relics,  —the  immenie  wealth  and  pernicious  immuni- 
ties of  the  clergy,  to  mention  no  others,  are  fufiicient 
evidences.  In  this  pdriod,  the  roads  between  England 
and  Rome  were  fo  crowded  with  pilgrims*  that  the  very 
tolls  which  they  paid  were  oh;  :6t,s  nt  importance  to  the 
princes  through  whofe  territories  I  ;   and  very 

lew  Engliihnien  imagined  they  could  get  to  h<  ren  w  ith- 
out  paving  tins  compliment  to  St.  Peter*  t  rhe 

keys  of  the  celeltial  regions  (62).  '1  he  pope  and  Roman 
clerzy  carried    on   awry    lucrative  in   relies,  of 

(60)  JohnWs  Canons,  A   I).    10O4.    1065      Spel.  Concil.C  1. 
p.    ,  (61)  Dugdal.  Monad  r.  p.  55. 

.  v:.;.  \\  I.  %■  c  u. 
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which  they  never  wanted  inexhauftible  (lores/  Kings,  Cent.  XI. 
princes,  and  wealthy  prelates,  purchafed  pieces  of  the  s-*-v—«^ 
crofs,  or  whole  legs  and  arms  of  apoitles ;  while  others 
were  obliged  to  be  contented  with  the  toes  and  fingers 
of  inferior  faints.  Agelnoth  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  ! 
when  he  was  at  Rome,  A.  D.  102 1,  purchafed  from 
the  pope  an  arm  of  St.  Auguftin  bifhop  of  Hippo,  for 
one  hundred  talents,  or  fix  thoufand  pound  weight  of 
filver,  and  one  talent,  or  fixty  pound  weight  of  gold  (63). 
A  prodigious  fum  !  which  may  enable  us  to  form  fome 
Idea  of  the  unconfcionable  knavery  of  the  fellers,  and  the 
aftonifhing  folly  and  fuperllition  of  the  purchafers,  of 
thofe  commodities.  The  building,  endowing,  and  adorn- 
ing of  monafteries,  had  been  carried  on  with  fuch  mad 
profufion  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  England  had  been  expend- 
ed on  thefe  ftru£tures,  or  lay  buried  in  their  ornaments 
and  utenfils.  "  The  maffes  of  gold  and  filver  (fays 
"  William  of  Malmfbury),  which  queen  Emma,  with  a 
"  holy  prodigality,  bellowed  upon  the  monafteries  of 
"  Winchefter,  aftonifhed  the  minds  of  ftrangers,  while 
"  the  fplendour  of  the  precious  ftones  dazzled  their 
iC  eyes  (64)."  In  this  period  the  numbers,  both  of  the 
fecular  and  regular  clergy,  increafed  very  much,  and 
their  poffeffions  flill  more.  By  the  frequent  and  extra- 
vagant grants  of  land  beftowed  on  cathedrals,  monafte- 
ries, and  other  churches,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  we  have 
good  reafon  to  believe,  that  at  the  death  of  Edward  the 
Confeffbr  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  lands  of  Eng- 
land were  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  clergy,  exempted  from 
all  taxes,  and  for  the  moft  part  even  from  military  fer- 
vices  (65).  When  we  reflect  on  thefe  circumftances, 
we  cannot  be  very  much  furprifed,  that  the  people  of 
England,  in  this  period,  were  fo  cruelly  infulted  by  the 
Danes,  and  at  the  end  of  it  fo  eafily  conquered  by  the 
Normans. 

(63}  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  11.  (64)  Id.  ibid, 

(65)  Speiman  GloIT.  p.  396. 
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The  hi/lory    of  the   confiiution,  government,  a/id  laics  bf 
Great  Britain,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,   A.   D. 
449,    to    the   landing    cf  William   duke   of   Normandy, 
A.  D.   1066. 

Canofitj-       1HE  hiftory  of  that  political  conftitution   and  form 

nncl  mi- 

portance     of  government,  which  was   efbbliihed  in    the  belt  and 

of  thefub-  greateft  part  of  this  ifland,  and  of  the  laws  which  were 

jeftof  this  enacted  by  the  Antdo-Saxons  in  this  period,  is  equally 

chapter.  .  .J  °       ,  .  «_.  {    .  .         *        / 

curious,  important,  and  mterelting.     it  is  curious,  as  it 

fets  before  us  a  great  variety  of  uncommon  and  amuiing 
objects,  and    difcovers  the  origin  of  many  of  our  moit 
ancient  cufloms  and  inftitutions.     It    is  important   and 
interefting  to  the  Englifh  nation,  as  that  fosBi  of  govern- 
ment, and    thofe  laws,  were   the  work  of  their  remote 
anceftors  ;   the   moit  valuable  legacy   which  they  left  to 
their  pofcerity,  and   the  foundation   of  that    moll  noble 
and  beautiful  iuperltruchire,  their  prefent  free  and  hap- 
py conftitution. 
Difficulty        It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  it  is  fo    difficult,  or 
of  writing  rather  that   it  is  impoflible,  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the 
the  hiitorv  orj  •  j   ancj  pr0grefs  0f  t]lc  Englifh   conftitution,  laws, 

of  law  and        f  r     e  .        -  lS 

govern-      am*  government,  in   lo   clear  and  tuli   a  manner,  as  to 
aieut.  leave 
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leave  nothing  dark  or  wanting ;  and  fupported  in  every 
part  with  fuch  ftrength  of  evidence,  as  to  leave  nothing 
doubtful.  That  this  is  really  impoffible,  will  be  moft 
readily  acknowledged  by  thofe  who  are  beft  acquainted 
with  the  fubjeft.  The  writers  who  flourifhed  in  this 
period  were  very  few,  and  thefe  few  were  cloiflered 
monks ;  who  never  entertained  a  thought  of  giving  a 
particular  account  of  the  laws  and  government  of  then- 
country.  Many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  themfelves 
have  been  entirely  loft,  and  others  have  fuffered  fo  much 
by  the  injuries  of  time,  and  the  inattention  of  transcrib- 
ers, that  their  meaning  can  hardly  be  difeovered. 
Some  particulars  relating  to  this  fubject  are  funk  fo  deep 
in  the  darknefs  of  antiquity,  and  others  are  fo  involved 
in  clouds  of  learned  dull  that  have  been  raifed  by  an- 
gry difputants,  that  it  feems  to  require  more  than  hu- 
man fagaeity  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  guard  againft 
miftakes.  In  theie  circumftances,  all  that  can  be  done 
is, — to  cherifh  a  cordial  love  of  truth, — to  fearch  after 
it  with  care  and  diligence, — and  to  lay  the  refult  of  thefe 
refearohes  before  the  public  with  plainnefs  and  fincerity. 

To  prevent  that  confufion  which  is  commonly  occa-  p;an  0f 
honed  by  blending  various  fubjects  together,  and  to  pre-  this  chap- 
ferve  an  uniformity  between  the  plan  of  this  chapter  and  ter* 
of  that  on  government  in  the  preceding  period,  it  is 
proper  to  divide  it  into  three  diltiiuft  feclions.  In  the 
firlt  fection  fhall  be  given — A  brief  account — of  the 
feveral  German  nations  which  fettled  in  Britain  in  this 
period  ; — of  the  places  of  their  original  feats  on  the 
continent: — of  the  fituation  and  limit's  of  their  fettle- 
ments  in  this  ifland  •, — of  the  political  divisions  of  their 
territories  th:rt  were  made  by  them,  and  by  die  other 
Britifh  nations.  The  fjcond  feclion  fhall  contain  a  de- 
lineation,— of  the  different  ranks  of  people, — of  ma- 
giftrates, — and  of  courts  of  law  and  juitice,  in  Britain, 
in  this  period.  The  third  and  laft  fection  fhall  compre- 
hend the  hiftory  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  laws  that  were 
enacted,  and  in  force,  in  this  period. 
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SECTION      I. 


A  brief  account — of  the  feveral  German  nations  which 
fell  led  in  Britain,  in  i/.'is  period ; — of  the  places  of  their 
original  feats  on  the  continent ; — of  the  fituation  and  ■ 
limits  of  their  fettlements  in  this  if  'and ; — of  the  political 
diviftons  of  their  territories  that  were  made  by  themt — and 
by  the  other  Briti/h  nations, 

.i\NCIENT  Germany  comprehended  all  that  extenfive 
tract  of  country  which  is  bounded  by  the  Rhine  on  the 
fouth, — by  the  German  ocean  on  the  weft, — by  the 
northern  tea  on  the  north, — and  by  the  Viftula,  Sec.  on 
the  eaft  (i).  This  country  (which,  befides  modern  Ger- 
many, comprehended  all  the  dominions  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  and  feveral  other  diilricts)  was  anciently 
inhabited  by  a  prodigious  number  of  diftinct  tribes  and 
nations.  But  though  thefe  Germanic  nations  differed 
very  much  from  one  another, — in  their  fituaiion, — their 
ftrcngth, — their  wealth, — and  fome  other  circumftances  ; 
yet  they  appear  to  have  fprung  from  the  fame  origin, — 
to  have  fpoken  the  fame  language,  though  In  different 
dialects, — and  to  have  borne  a  very  great  refemblance  to 
each  other  in  their  manners,  cuitoms,  and  forms  of 
government  (2). 
Original  This  was  particularly  true  of  thofe  nations  which 
feats  of  the  came  from  Germany,  and  fettled  in  Britain,  in  this 
German      period,  and  from  whom  the  ereat  body  of  the  Engliih 

stations*  ■  « 

v.hich  nation  is  defcended.  Their  original  feats  on  the  conti- 
carne  into  nent  were  contiguous,  fituatcd  in  that  peninfula  which 
Britain.  js  comm0nly  called  the  Cimbric  Cherfomfe,  bounded  by 
the  river  Elbe  on  the  fouth,  by  the  German  ocean  on  the 
weft,  and  by  the  Baltic  fea  on  the  north  and  eaft.  When 
the  unhappy  Britons  formed  the  fatal  iviblution  of  calling 
in  foreign  auxiliaries,  to  prcferve  them  from  that  de- 
ftruction  with  which  they  were  threatened  by  the  Scots 
and  Picts,  they  could  find  none  nearer  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country,  who  were   likely  to   grant   them 

(1)  Cluver.  German.  Ant:q.  1.  i.e.  2.  p.  -/ 

(2)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  pjlTim.      Northern  AntiquititP, 
Piti.ice,  p.  24. 

tha 
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the  protection  which  they  wanted :  for  their  nearefl 
neighbours,  and  natural  allies,  the  Gauls,  who  fpoke 
the  fame  language,  and  profeifed  the  fame  religion  with 
themfelves,  were  in  no  condition  to  give  them  any  afiiiU 
ance,  having  been  invaded,  and  almoft  conquered,  by 
the  Franks,  another  German  nation  (3). 

The  country  above  described,  to  which  the  Britons  Nations 
directed  their  eyes  for  relief  in  theit  diftreffcj  wa,;  at  that  from 
time    inhabited   by   three    nations,   which    were    called  "  °2? 
Snxcns,  Angles,  and  lutes  ,•  who  fent  armies  into  Britain,  [jft,  aie 
and  there   obtained   fettlements  (4).     From  thefe  three  defcend- 
nations    the    Englifh    in    general    derive    their    origin  j  eci* 
though*   feveral    other    nations,  particularly    Danes    and 
Normans,  have  fmce  mingled  with  them  in  very  great 
numbers  (5). 

The  Saxons  had  long  been  the  mod  powerful  of  thefe  The  Sax- 
three  nations,  and  had  held  the  other  two  in  fome  degree  ons* 
of  fubjeftion.  This  is  the  reafon  that  thofe  famous 
rovers  who  infefted  the  narrow  feas,  plundered  the  coafts 
o£  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  gave  the  Romans  fo  much 
trouble,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  were  all 
called  Saxcns,  though  they  confifted  of  feveral  na- 
tions. The  chief  feat  of  the  people  properly  called 
Saxons,  was  in  Holfatia,  or  0;>!  Saxony,  now  Holftein  ; 
though,  after  the  departure  of  the  Franks  into  Gaul, 
they  extended  themfelves  along  the  fea-coafts  to  the 
banks  of  tMe  Rhine  (6).  The  Britons,  having  often  ex- 
perienced the  valour  01  thele  Saxons  to  their  coil:,  were 
defirous  of  employing  it  in  their  defence ;  and  knowing 
them  to  be  a  maritime  people,  who  delighted  in  fuch  ex- 
peditions, they  very  naturally  applied  to  them  for  aliiit- 
ance.  They  were  but  too  fuccefsful  in  their  application  ; 
feveral  bands  of  Saxon  adventurers  came  over  and  fixed 
themfelves  in  Britain,  where  fcheir*pofterity  ftill  flourifli, 
though  under  another  name,  and  bear,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve feveral  travellers,  a  very  remarkable  refemblance  in 
their  perfons  to  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Holllein, 
from  whence  their  ancestors  came  (y). 

The  Angles  are  laid  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  the  Suevi,  The 
who  in  Csefar's  time  were  the  greateft  and  braveft  of  all  Al1Sles- 
the  German  nations  (8).     This  tribe,  after  various  ad- 

(3)  Giegor.   Turonfi.f.  !.    j,  %. 

(4)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  I.  ..  c.  15.     Chronieon  EthelwereK,  1.  1. 

(5)  Shennghani  de  Origine  Gentis  Argiorum,  c.  2.  p.  i,-,  kc. 

(6)  Id.  ibid.  (7)  Howel'o  Letters,  vol.  :.  §  6.  let.  4. 
($)  Gefar  Bcl.Gal.  I.  4. 
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ventures  and  migrations,  fettled  in  that  part  of  the  Cim- 
bric  Cherfonefus,  which  now  forms  the  duchy  of  Slefwic, 
where  fome  veftiges  of  their  name  ftiJl  remain  in  the; 
diftricT:  of  Anglen,  between  Slefwic  and  Flenfburgh  (9). 
It  was  in  this  fituation  the  Britifli  ambaftadors  found 
them  j  and  from  this  country  they  embarked  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  expeditions,  with  greater  fpirit,  and  in  greater  num- 
bers, tha"  any  of  the  ether  German  nations ;  which 
procured  them  th^  honour  of  giving  their  name  to  Eng- 
land and  its  inhabitants,  who  make  at  prefent  one  of  the 
richeft,  moll  powerful,  and  fiourifhing  nations  in  the 
world  (10). 

The  lutes.  The  lutes,  who  were  a  tribe  of  the  Gets,  the  con- 
querors of  fo  many  countries,  inhabited  the  extremity 
of  the  Cimbric  Cherfonefus,  which  from  them  is  ftill 
called  Jutland,  and  is  bounded  by  the  German  ocean  on 
the  well,  the  Baltic  on  the  eaft,  and  the  country  of  the 
Angles  on  the  fouth  (11).  Belides  thefe  three  nations, 
there  were  many  adventurers  belonging  to  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes,  particularly  to  the  Frizians,  who  embarked 
with  them  in  their  Britannic  expeditions,  and  fettled  in 
this  iiland, 

1  heir  feats  Tfoe  hiltory  of  the  feveral  embarkations  of  thefe  three 
"  nations  from  their  native  feats  for  this  iiland,  and  of  the 
feven  kingdoms  which  they  edabliihed  in  it,  hath  been 
already  given  (12).  It  only  remains,  in  this  place,  to 
'give  a  very  brief  defcription  of  the  molt  common  bound- 
aries of  thefe  feveral  kingdoms,  with  an  account  of  the 
particular  nation  by  which  each  of  them  was  erected, 
that  all  the  people  of  England  may  have  a  diftinet  view 
of  their  remote  anceftors.  In  doing  this,  we  (hall  begin 
at  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  Britain,  and  proceed  regu- 
larly towards  the  north-cait. 

Kingdom        The  fouth-weft  parts  of  Britain  were  fubducd  by  feve- 

of  Wdltx.  raj  fucccfhve  hands  of  Saxons,  who  there  creeled  a  king- 
dom about  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century  ;  which, 
from   their  name,  and  that  of  its  fituation,  was  called 
the  kingdom   of  ITiJfcx,  or  of  the   Weft-Saxonf.     This 
kingdom  was  very  f mall  for  a  coniidcrable  time  after  it 
was  founded  ;  but  being  happy  in  a  lung  fucceihon  of 
great  princes  of  the  fame  royal  family,  it  gradually  in- 
fo) Oliver   German.   >Antiq.  I.  3.  c.  27.  p.  Cc$. 
(.0)  Rrd.  Dili.  Kcclef.  I    1.  c.  15. 
(ll)  Sherin^liam,  c.  2.  p.   si.  ( 12)  See  chap.  I. 
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ereafed,  and  at  length  fwallowed  up  all  the  other  king- 
doms. In  the  times  of  the  heptarchy,  it  comprehend- 
ed thofe  countries  which  now  conftitute  the  counties  of 
Hants,  Berks,  Wilts,  Somerfet,  Dorfet,  Devon,  and 
part  of  Cornwal  (13).  The  ifle  of  Wight,  which  lies 
off  the  coaft  of  Hampfhire,  was  commonly  under  the 
government  of  the  kings  of  Weflex,  though  it  was 
peopled  by  a  colony  of  lutes,  who  alfo  poffefled  fome 
diftricls  on  the  continent  oppofite  to  that  illand  (14). 
The  capital  of  this  kingdom  was  Winchefter,  the  Venta 
Beltrarum  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Cair  Guent  of  the 
Britons. 

2.  Next  to  the  kingdom  of  Weflex  lay  the  little  king- 

dom  of  Suflex,  or  of  the  South-Saxons,  comprehending  0f  Suflex. 
only  the  two  counties  of  Surrey  and  Suflex.  It  was,  as 
its  name  implies,  founded  and  inhabited  by  Saxons. 
This  kingdom,  though  one  of  the  mofl  ancient,  was 
one  of  the  fmalleft,  weakeft,  and  of  the  fhorteft  dura- 
tion of  any  of  the  heptarchy.  When  it  was  converted 
to  Chriftianity,  A.  D.  678,  it  contained  no  more  than 
about  feven  thoufand  families  (15).  This  was  partly 
owing  to  its  fmall  extent ;  but  chiefly  to  a  great  part  of 
it  being  covered  with  the  wood  Andereda  (16).  The 
capital  of  this  little  kingdom  was  Chichefter,  the  Regnum 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  Cair  Cei  of  the  Britons. 

3.  Next   to   Suflex,    eaftward,  lay   the    kingdom    of  Kingdom 
Kent,  which   comprehended   only   the    county  of  that  of  Kent, 
name.     This    was  the  moft  ancient  of  all  the  Saxon 
kingdoms  in  Britain,  having  been  founded  about  A.  D. 

455,  and  was  alfo  the  firfl  that  embraced  the  Chriftian 
religion.  This  kingdom,  if  we  may  depend  on  the  au- 
thority of  Bede  and  Ethelwerd,  was  erecled  and  inha- 
biced  by  a  colony  of  lutes,  who  feem  not  to  have  come 
directly  from  Jutland  into  Britain,  but  to  have  been  fet- 
tled for  fome  time  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  where 
it  is  probable  the  Britifh  ambafladors  found  them  (17); 
for  it  is  quite  improbable,  that  thofe  ambafladors  would 
make  their  firft  application  at  the  greateft  diitance ;  and 
there  is  fome  pofitive  evidence,  that  Hengift,  the  founder 
of  this  kingdom,  built  the  caflle  of  Leyden  a  little  before 

(13)  Speed  Chron.  p.  291.        (14)  Bed.  Haiti  EccleC.  1.  1.  e-  is- 

(15)  Id.  1.  4.  c    13. 

(16)  Camd.  Britan.  v.  1.  p.   195. 

(17)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  1.  c.   15.    Ethelwerd,  1.  1. 
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he  embarked  on  his  Britifli  expedition  (18).  Though 
this  kingdom  was  of  fmall  extent,  it  was  very  populous ; 
and  feveral  of  its  princes  bore  a  confuierable  fway  in  the 
heptarchy.  The  city  of  Canterbury,  the  Durovernum 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  Cair  Ceint  of  the  Britons,  was 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  and  one  of  the  mofb 
confuierable  cities  in  England  in  the  Saxon  times. 
Kingdom  4.  To  the  north-eaft  of  Kent,  the  kingdom  of  Eflex, 
of  Eflex.  or  0f  (.he  E;vft  and  Middle  Saxons,  was  fituated,  com- 
prehending only  toe  counties  of  Eflex  and  Middlefex, 
and  a  part  of  Hertford  mire.  This  kingdom,  as  its 
name  imports,  was  founded  and  poiTeiled  by  a  colony  of 
Saxons;  but  though  it  was  rich  And  populous,  and  had 
the  famous  city  of  London  for  its  capital,  it  made  no 
diftinguifhed  figure  in  the  heptarchy,  its  princes  being 
for  the  molt  part  in  a  it  ate  of  dependence  on  thofe  of 
Kent. 
K>     ,  5.  To  the  north-ealT  of  the  kingdom  of  Eflex  that  of 

of  Eaft-  tne  Eaft-Ang!es  was  fituated,  comprehending  the  coun- 
Anglia.  ties  of  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  the  ifle  o£ 
Ely.  This  kingdom  was  founded  and  inhabited  by 
Angles,  who  landed  in  that  part  of  Britain,  becaufe  it 
was  not  pre-occupied  by  their  neighbours  the  Saxons  01 
lutes,  and  lay  neareft  to  their  own  country  (19).  It  was 
bounded  on  the  eaft  and  north  by  the  ocean,  on  the  fouth 
by  Effex,  and  on  the  weft  by  St.  Edmund's  ditch,  divid- 
ing it  from  Mercia.  The  capital  of  Eaft-Anglia  was 
Dunwich,  called  by  Bcde  Domnoc,  a  place  of  confider- 
able  note  in  the  Britifh,  Roman,  and  Saxon  times,  but 
now  fwallowed  up  by  the,  lea  (20). 
,„.     .  6.  In  the  very  centre   of  England  lay  the  powerful 

Kingdom  .  r         \  ■  r  tvt        •  '      1         r  n 

of  Mertia.  *»d  extenkvc  Kingdom  of  niercu,  conipreliendmg  (be- 
fides  a  part  of  HertEidil.iro)  no  fewer  than  fix  teen  of 
cur  prefent  counties,  viz.  Huntingdon,  Rutland,  Lin. 
coin,  Northampton,  EeiceEer,  Derby,  Nottingham, 
Oxford,  Chelter,  Salop,  Glocffter,  Wcarc«fter,  Stafford, 
Warwick,  Buckingham,  Bedford.  This  kingdom  wad 
erected  and  poffefEd  a!fo  by  the  Angles,  and  was  th. 
fore  fometimes  called  the  kingdom  of  the  Medkexran 
Engiiih  (2l)«     It   dcvi\\:d   its  more  common  name   of 

(i°)  Camri    Britan.  prpf.  col.   157. 

(19;  Bed    ir.fi.  Ecclef.  L   ••  c.   .v. 

\:o)  Id.  I    1.  c.  i<;.     Cami  Brkan.  t.  i.  p    44P. 

(ai)  B  J.  ll"i;.  EUief.  1.  j.  c.  -i. 
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Mercia  from  its  fituation,  bordering  upon  the  marches 
of  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  as  well  as 
of  Wales.  This  fituation  had  both  its  advantages  and 
difadvantages  ;  for  as  it  gave  the  kings  of  Mercia  an  op- 
portunity of  invading  all  their  neighbours,  fo  it  expofed 
them  to  the  danger  of  being  alTaulted  on  all  fides. 
Leicefter,  the  Rats  of  the  Romans,  was  the  capital  of 
Mercia. 

7.  The  feventh  kingdom  of  the  heptarchy  was  that  of  Kingdom 
Northumberland,  fo  called  from  its  fituation  to  the  north  of"  ^orth- 
of  the  Humber.  This  kingdom  was  alfo  very  extenfive,  iamj# 
comprehending  all  that  part  of  England  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  Humber  and  Merfey,  and  all  that  part  of 
Scotland  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  Forth.  The 
Northumbrian  territories  were  fometimes  divided  into 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bernicia  ;  of  which  die 
former,  whofe  capital  was  York,  comprehended  the 
country  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tyne ;  and  the 
latter,  whofe  capital  was  Bamburgh,  the  country  between 
the  Tyne  and  the  Forth.  All  thefe  countries  were  inha- 
bited by  Angles,  though  probably  with  a  great  mixture 
of  lutes  ;  for  0£a  and  EbiiTa,  who  fettled  a  large  colony 
in  the  defolated  country  between  the  walls  of  Severus 
and  Antoninus  Pius  very  early,  were  nearly  related  to 
Hengift  the  firft  king  of  Kent.  "We  may  be  apt  to  be 
furprifed,  that  the  Angles,  who  were  riot  near  lb 
numerous  or  powerful  as  the  lutes  and  Saxons,  conquer- 
ed and  took  pofleffion  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  Eng- 
land (to  which  they  gave  their  name),  befides  a  con- 
fide rable  part  of  Scotland.  But  the  reafon  of  this 
feems  to  have  been,  that  the  lutes  and  Saxons  onlv  fent 
a  few  bands  of  adventurers  into  Britain,  the  body  of 
thefe  nations  ftill  continuing  at  home  ;  while  the  Angles 
removed  almoft  entirely  from  the  continent  into  this 
ifland,  leaving  their  native  feats  defolate ;  in  which  con- 
dition, Bede  affures  us  they  remained  in  his  time  (22). 

Such,  in  general,  were  the  durations  and  limits  ofSibdivi- 
the  feveral  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  and  the  Germa-  ?/"ia  ?f 
nic  nations  by  which   they  were  originally  e reeled  and  doms.' 
inhabited.     Though  fome  of  thefe  kingdoms  were  very 
fmall,  and  none  of  them,  except  thofe  of  Mercia    and 
Northumberland,  of  any  great  extent,  yet  we  have  good 

(22)  Bed.  H:(t.  Eccief.  1.  i.  c.  15. 
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feafon  to  believe,  that  they  were  fubdivided  into  fmaller 
diftrifts,  for  the  more  convenient  adminiftration  both  of 
the  civil  and  military  government.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
territories  in  Germany  were  fubdivided  into  what  the 
Roman  hiftorians  call  pagi  et  vici ;  which  may  not  im- 
properly be  tranilated  JJjires  and  toiu;;JJ.nps,  or  hundreds  ; 
and  we  may  be  almolt  certain,  that  they  fubdivided  the 
territories  of  each  ftate  in  a  fimilar  manner  as  focn  as. 
they  fettled  in  this  ifland  (23).  Such  fubdivifions,  and 
their  refpeclive  governors,  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
our  hiftorians  long  before  the  end  of  the  heptarchy  (24).' 
It  is  not  therefore  ftrictly  true,  that  Alfred  the  Great 
was  the  firft  who  divided  England  into  ihires,  hundreds,. 
&c.  though  it  is  very  probable,  that  great  prince  made 
a  new  and  more  regular  divifien  than  that  which  had 
fubfifted  before  his  time.  The  reader  will  find  an  ac- 
count of  a  political  di'vifion  of  all  that  part  of  England 
which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  Plumber,  fpecifying  the 
number  of  hides,  or  plough-lands,  in  each  diftric/t,  in 
the  work  quoted  below  (2^).  This  diviiion  was  evident- 
ly very  ancient,  and  fubfilted  in  the  time  of  the  hep^ 
farchy. 
Political  jt  is  quite  impcffible  to  give  an  exact  delineation  of 
VVales"8  tne  Polit,-caI  divificns  of  the  territories  of  the  Britiih  or 
Welfh  princes  from  the  eftablifliment  to  the  end  of  the 
heptarchy.  The  number  of  thefe  princes  who  flourifhed 
at  the  fame  time  often  varied.  From  Gildas  we  learn, 
that  there  were  five  Britiih  kings  or  princes  who  reigned 
over  fo  many  little  principalities  of  the  Britons,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fixth  century,  when  he  wrote  his  fati-< 
rical  epiftlc  agaihft  thefe  princes  (26).  Soon  after,  the 
number  of  thefe  princes  and  principalities  appears  to 
have  been  fix,  viz.  Guynedh,  Powys,  Dehewbarth,  Reyn- 
nuc,  Efylluc',  Morgannuc  {27).  The  truth  is,  that  every 
thing  was  fluctuating  and  unfettled  among  the  unhappy 
Britons  in  this  period;  and  the  number  and  limits  oi 
their  little  principalities  were  perpetually  changing,  by 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  the  fetal  cuftom  of  dividing  the 

(*-.)  Tacit.  He  TVTorib.  Gerfliati.  ch.  12.       C  efar  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6. 
C.lu.m.  Germ;  0.  p.  91. 

(2^)  Bed.  I.  4.  c.  4. 1.  5.  c.  4.  15.     W.  Malmf.  1.2.  c.  4. 
-   (<*$)  Scripto'ej  Bui  ran.  edit,  a  Gale,  1.  i.p.  748. 

I  16)   '-.1 '!,   «  il  i.i .  fub.  init. 

'.''7)  Hun  ph-LLuyJ.  Fragment.  E.itan.  p.  jr. 
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territories  of  a  prince  at  his  death  among  all  his  fons- 
By  this  cuftom,  the  territories  of  the  Britons  were  fome- 
iimes  fubdivided  into  an  incredible  number  of  little  dates, 
which  were  fubjecl:  to  an  equal  number  of  petty  tyrants, 
condantly  at  war  with  each  other,  and  an  eafy  prey  to 
•their  common  enemies  the  Saxons.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  defcribe  the  limits  of  thefe  litttle  temporary  dates, 
which  were  almoil  daily  changing,  it  is  fulficient  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  moft  common  and  lading  divifion  of  the 
Britifh  territories  in  this  period,  was  into  the  three  fol- 
lowing principalities  or  kingdoms.  1.  Dchewbarth,  now 
South  Wales,  the  country  of  the  brave  Silures.  This 
principality  was  anciently  divided  into  the  fix  diftricts 
of,  (1.)  Cairdigan,  now  Cardiganfhire  ;  (2.)  Dyvet,  now 
Pembrokefhire  5  (3.)  Cairmarden,  now  Carmarthenfhire ; 
(4.)  Morganive,  now  Glamorganfhire  ;  (5.)  Guent,  now 
Monmouthfhire  ;  (6.)  Brecknock,  now  Brecknockfhire. 
The  chief  refidence  or  capital  of  the  ancient  princes  of 
South  Wales,  was  Cairmarden,  and  fometimes  Dinevor 
cadle.  2.  The  principality  of  Matheaual,  or  Powyfland, 
the  country  of  the  Demetse,  was  divided  into  the  three 
didricls  of  Powys- Vadoc,  Powys  between  the  Wye  and 
Severn,  and  Powys  Wanwynwyn.  The  chief  refidence 
of  the  ancient  princes  of  Powylland,  was  fird  at  Peng- 
wern,  now  Shrewfbury,  and  afterwards  at  Mothraul. 
2.  The  principality  of  Gwyneth,  now  North  Wales, 
the  country  of  the  Ordovices,  was  divided  into  the  four 
diltridls  of  Mon,  now  Anglefey  ;  Avuon,  now  Caernar- 
von ;  Meryonyth,  now  Merionethfhire  ;  and  y  Ber- 
wedhwlod,  now  Denbighfhire  and  Flintfhire.  The  chief 
refidence  of  the  princes  of  Gwyneth,  or  North  Wales, 
was  at  Aberfrau,  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey.  Each  of  thefe 
diftri£t.s  or  provinces  in  the  three  principalities  of  Wales, 
were  fubdivided  into  fo  many  Cantreves,  and  thefe  again 
into  fo  many  Commots  j  fo  as  to  make  fifty-one  Can- 
treves, and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  Commots,  in 
all  Wales  (28). 

That  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  hath  for  many  ages  Political 
been  called  Scotland,  was,  in  the  times  of  the  heptarchy,  div.fions  of 
inhabited  by  four  nations,  viz.  1.  the  Angles,  or  Englid],  Scotland, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bernicia  ;  2.  the  Strath-Cluyd  Bri- 
tons;  3.  the  Scots;  4.  the  Pi£ls.     The  limits   of  the 


(28)  See  Speed's  Description  of  Wales, 
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kingdom  of  Bernicia  have  been  already  defcribed.  The 
country  of  the  Strath-Cluyd  Britons,  commonly  called 
the  kingdom  or  principality  of  Cumbria,  was  a  fcene  of 
greater  confufion,  and  of  more  frequent  revolutions, 
than  even  Wales  itfelf  in  this  period.  When  this  prin- 
cipality was  in  a  iiouriihing  (late,  it  extended  from  the 
river  Ribble  in  Lancafhire  along  the  wcitern  coaft  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  where  its  capital,  Alcluyd,  now 
Dumbarton,  was  fituated.  But  in  the  fixthand  feventh 
centuries,  this  country  was  torn  in  pieces  by  many  petty 
tyrants,  which  expofed  the  fouth  parts  of  it  to  be  fub- 
dued  by  the  Englifh  kings  of  Deira  and  Bernicia,  and 
the  north  parts  by  the  Scots  and  Picls  (29).  The  terri- 
tories of  the  Scots,  in  the  beginning  of  this  period,  were 
neither  large  nor  fertile.  Their  limits  are  thus  defcrib- 
ed in  two  of  the  mod  ancient  chronicles  now  extant  : 
*'  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Eric,  reigned  over  Albany,  from 
"  Drumalbin  to  the  fea  of  Ireland  and  Inchegall  (30)." 
From  this  defcription,  it  feems  probable,  that  the  Scots, 
before  they  fubdued  the  Pitts,  poflefled  only  that  part 
of  Caledonia  which  lies  along  the  weft  and  north  fea 
from  the  frith  of  Clyde  to  the  Orkneys ;  and  that  their 
territories  were  divided  from  thofe  of  the  Picls  on  the 
eaft  by  thofe  high  mountains  which  run  from  Lochlo- 
mond  to  the  frith  of  Taine  (31).  The  Picls  pofTefled  ail 
the  reft  of  Scotland  beyond  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  had 
frequent  difputes  with  the  Northumbrian  kings  about 
the  country  between  the  Forth  and  Tweed ;  which, 
though  almoft  wholly  inhabited  by  Anglo-Saxons,  was 
fometimes  under  the  government  of  the  Picls ;  who, 
before  the  extinction  of  their  monarchy,  had  even  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  all  the  weft  parts  of  Scotland, 
which  lay  between  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Sol  way  (32). 
Eftablifli-  Such  were  the  political  divilions  of  Great  Britain 
merit  of  from  the  beginning  of  the  pxth  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
thefcnglrlh  century.  About  that  time  a  great  change  took  place 
monar-  *n  ^  distribution  of  power  in  this  ifland,  by  the  efta- 
chies.  blifhment  of  the  Englifh   monarchy  in  the  fouth  on  the 

ruins  of  the  heptarchy,  and  of  the  Scotch  monarchy  in 
the  north,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Piclifh  kingdom.     Soon 

(29)  Carte's  Fift.  v.  j.  p.  *'p — 213. 

(30)  Innes's Effays,  Append.  No.  i.±. 

(31)  See-  Dr.  Macpherfon'i  DiffeitAtiojis,  [>.  ^z.&c. 

(32)  Id. ibid. 
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after  this  great  revolution,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  arrived  at  the  fame  limits  which  they 
ever  after  retained  (with  fame  fmall  and  temporary  vari- 
ations), until  they  were  happily  united  into  one  empire, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century. 

Not  long  after  the  eftablilhmentof  the  Englifh  menar*-  p0i;r:cai 
chy,  Alfred  the  Great  made  a  new  and  more  regular  A\-  d<"ifion  of 
vilioii  of  his  whole  kingdom,  very  different  from  that  England 
which  had  fubfifted  under  the  heptarchy  in  many  re-  .j|e  gfeat# 
fpects.  In  order  to  form  lus  divifion  with  greater  ex- 
actnefs,  that  wife  and  active  prince  commanded  a  fur- 
vey  of  all  his  territories  to  be  taken,  and  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Wincheiler  (33).  From  this  book,  which  con- 
tained a  defcription  of  the  rivers,  mountains,  woods, 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  with  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  plough-lands  and  inhabitants  in  each  ciiftrict,  he 
divided  the  whole  into  a  certain  number  of  fhires,  nearly, 
though  not  exactly,  the  fame  with  our  prefent  counties. 
Each  fliire  was  again  divided  into  trithings  or  leths  ;  of 
which  divifion  there  are  ftill  fome  vefliges  in  the  ridings 
of  Yorkfhire,  the  leths  of  Kent,  and  the  rapes  of  Suf- 
fex(34).  Every  trithing  was  fubdivided  into  fo  many 
centuries  or  hundreds,  and  each  hundred  into  ten  de- 
cennaries or  diitricts,  containing  ten  families,  or  near 
that  number  j  for  in  fuch  diftributions,  it  was  impoffible 
to  be  quite  precife  and  accurate.  All  the  members  of 
each  decennary  were  mutual  pledges  for  each  other's 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  anfwerable,  with  fome  equit- 
able reftriclions,  for  their  difobedience  (35).  Whoever 
was  not  a  member  of  fome  decennary,  was  confidered 
as  a  vagabond,  who  could  claim  no  protection  or  bene- 
fit from  the  laws  of  his  country.  In  each  of  thefe  di- 
vifions  of  lhires,  trithings,  hundreds,  and  decennaries, 
that  wife  king  appointed  certain  magiltrates  and  courts, 
which  lhall  be  hereafter  defcribed.  It  is  impoflible  to 
conceive  any  diftribution  more  admirably  contrived  than 
fhis,  for  preferving  peace  and  good  order,  and  bringing 
all  the  members  of  the  fociety  under  the  immediate  eye 
of  the  law,  as  every  member  of  it  had  nine  perfons,  be- 
fides  himfelf,  who  were  anfwerable  for  his  good  beha- 
viour. 

(33)  Ingulf.  Kift.  (34)  Spelman  "Vita  iElfridi,  p.  74. 

(35)  Wilkin's  Leges  Saxonicu,  p.  20 — 204. 
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State  cf         Britain  was  far  from  being  populous  in  the  period  we 
population  are  now  confidering.     Of  this  the  mod  ample  evidence, 
m  Britain   ag  wejj  ag  tjie  mofl-  fatisfadtory  reafons,  may  be  given, 
period.       The  Scots   and  Picts  had  almoft  quite  depopulated  a 
great  part  of  provincial  Britain  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  (36).      Thofe    dangerous    auxiliaries   becoming 
enemies,  extirpated,  enflaved,  or  expelled,  all   the   an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  beft  part  of  Britain,  in  erecting 
their   feven    kingdoms.       After   thefe    kingdoms   were 
erected,  their  cruel  and  inceffant  wars  againlt  each  other 
prevented  their  becoming  populous.     When  thofe  feven 
kingdoms  were  united  into  one  monarchy,  new  enemies 
appeared,  no  lefs  deftructive  to  population  than  any  of 
the   former,  and   prevented    the  happy  effects  of  that 
union.     The    fatal    rage    of  building   monaileries,    and 
crowding  them  with  ufelefs  monks  and  nuns  ;  this  rage, 
I  fay,  which  feized  the  kings  and  nobility  of  England, 
after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Englifh  monarchy,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  impede  the  increafe  of  people  in  that 
period.     The  very  imperfect  (late  of  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  agriculture,  which  occafioned  frequent  and 
deftructive  famines,  is  at  once  an  evidence  and  a  caufe 
of  a  fcanty  population  in  thofe  times.     As  a  further  evi- 
dence of  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  there  were  very 
few  cities  or  towns  in  Britain  in  this  period,  and  thefe 
few  were  fmall  and  thinly  peopled.     In  Scotland,  there 
was  not  perhaps  fo  much  as  one  place  that  merited  the 
name  of  a  city  ;  and  in  South  Britain,  where  the  Romans 
had  built  fo  great  a  number  of  towns,  we  are  told  by 
Nennius,  there  were  only  twenty-eight  remaining  in  the 
feventh  century  (37):     There   is  the    cleareft  evidence 
from  Doomfday-book,  that  not  one  of  thefe  cities,  even 
at  the    end    of  this   period    (London    and   Winchefter 
perhaps  excepted),  contained  ten  thoufand  inhabitants  ; 
and  the  greateft  part  of  them  contained  only  a  few  hun- 
dreds (38).     York,  which  is  the  greateft  city  mentioned 
in  that  famous  record,  contained   only   14 18  houfes,  of 
which  there   were   540    uninhabited  (39).      In    Exeter 
there   were   only    315  houfes,    and  in    Warwick    223. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  very   probable,  that  Britain 

(i^)  Gilds  Hift.  c.   U— 26. 

J  .-,)  Nermi  Hifl.  Brit,  c.  6c     See  Appendix,  Number  11. 
(it)  Brady  on  Burgh?,  paflim.  (35)  id.  p.  10. 

was 
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was  not  much  more  populous  in  the  times  of  the  hep- 
tarchy, than  it  had  been  in  the  ancient  Britifh  times  be- 
fore the  firft  Roman  invafion ;  not  half  fo  populous  as 
in  the  flourifhing  times  of  the  Roman  government ;  and 
that  from  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Englifh  monarchy  to 
the  conqueft,  it  did  not  at  any  time  contain  above  one 
million  and  a  half  of  people.  So  fatal  was  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire  to  the  populoufnefs  of  its  provinces, 
and  fo  flowly  was  that  lofs  repaired  ! 


SECTION     II. 


The  hiftory  of  the  different  ranks  of  people, —  of  magiftrates,— ± 
and  of  courts  cf  jujlicc,  in  Britain,  from  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons,  A.  D  449,  to  the  landing  of  William  duke 
of  Normandy,  A.  D.    1066, 

JriAVING,  in  the  preceding  fecUon,  given   a  brief  SubjeS  of 
delineation  of  the  political  divisions  of  the  Britifh  terri-  lVK  ^ec" 
tories,  in  the  period  we  are  now  confidering,  into  king-  tl0n* 
doms,  provinces  or  (hires,  trithings,  hundreds,  and  de- 
cennaries, it  is  proper  to  proceed  in  taking  a  view — of 
the  feveral  ranks  of  people  by   whom  thefe   territories 
were  inhabited,  with  their  refpeclive  rights  and  privi- 
leges,— the  magiftrates  by  whom  thefe  different  diftricls 
or  divifions  were  governed,  with  their  feveral  powers, — 
and  the  various  courts  in   which    thefe  magiftrates  pre- 
fided.     In  doing  this,  it  feems  moft  natural  to  begin  at 
the  loweff.  rank  of  people,  magiftrates,  and  courts,  and 
regularly  proceed  to  the  higher ;  as  this  is  the  courfe  in 
which  appeals  proceed  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

The  loweft  order  of  people  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Slaves, 
and  the  other  nations  of  Britain,  in  this  period,  were 
flaves,  who,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  the 
property  of  their  matters  (1).  Befides  thole  who  were 
native  ilaves,  or  flaves  by  birth,  others  frequently  fell 
into  this  wretched  ftate,  by  various  means  ;  as,  by  an  ill 

(1)  ReliquictSpelman.  p.  250,251.    Leges  WaHkae,  p.  206— 324. 

run 
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run  at  play, — by  the  fate  of  war, — or  by  forfeiting  their 
freedom  by  their  crimes,  or  even  by  contracting  debts 
which  they  were  not  able  to  pay  (2).  Theie  unhappy 
people,  who  were  numerous,  formed  an  article,  both  of 
internal  and  foreign  trade  j  only  if  the  Have  was  a  Chrif- 
tian,  he  was  not  to  be  fold  to  a  Jew  or  a  Pagan  ;  or  if 
he  belonged  to  the  fame  nation  with  his  mailer,  he  was 
not  to  be  fold  beyond  fea  (3).  Slaves,  however,  were 
of  various  kinds  among  the  Anglo-SaxQns,  employed  in 
various  works,  and  were  not  all  in  an  equal  itate  of 
thraldom.  Some  of  them  were  called  villani,  or  villansy 
became  they  dwelt  at  the  villages  belonging  to  their 
mafters,  and  performed  the  fervile  labours  of  cultivating 
their  lands,  to  which  they  were  annexed,  and  transferred 
with  thefe  lands  from  one  to  another  (4).  Others  were 
dome ftic  Haves,  and  performed  various  offices  about  the 
houtes  and  families  of  their  mailers  (5).  Some  of  thefe 
dome 'tic  Haves  of  the  king  and  the  nobility  were  taught 
the  mechanic  arts,  which  they  practifed  for  the  benefit 
of  their  owners  ;  and  the  greateft  number  of  the  mecha- 
nics of  thofe  times  feem  to  have  been  in  a  ftate  of  fer- 
vitude  (6).  Slaves  were  not  fuppofed  to  have  any  family 
or  relations  who  fuftained  any  iofs  by  their  death ;  and 
therefore  when  one  of  them  was  killed  by  his  mafter,  no 
mulct  was  paid,  becaufe  the  mailer  was  fuppofed  to  be 
the  only  lofer ;  when  flain  by  another,  his  price  or  man- 
bote was  paid  to  his  mafter  (7).  In  a  word,  flaves  of 
the  lowed  order  were  confidered  merely  as.  animals  of 
burden,  and  parts  of  their  owner's  living  flock.  In  the 
laws  of  Wales,  it  is  exprefsly  faid,  "  That  a  mailer 
"  hath  the  fame  right  to  his  Haves  as  to  ids  cattle  (8)." 
Slavery  rfne  horrors  of  this    cruel  fervitude  were    gradually 

mirieated  mitigated;  and  many  of  thofe  unhappy  wretches  were 
'■I  I'"'"  raifed  from  this  abject  ftate  to  the  privileges  of  humani- 
ty. The  introduction  of  Chriftianity  contributed  not  a 
little,  both  to  alleviate  the  weight  of  fervitude,  and  dimi- 
nifh  the  number  of  Haves.  13y  the  canons  of  the  church, 
which  were  in  thofe  times  incorporated  with  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and    of  the  fame   authority,  Chriilians  \\ 

(".)  Tacit,  de  Mor'b.  German,  c.  24.    Leges  Inae,  c.  7. 

(3)  Ibid.  Eigbrighi  Excerpt,  c.  149,  15^. 

(4)  Gloflkr.  Sp«  im  m,  and  Du  Gauge  in  voc.   Villanus. 
(• )  Leges  Walli*  e    p.  455. 

Servi  minifteri-l'*-. 
(;j  Leges  V.  allies,  p.  3;.,.  (8)  Id.  p.  206. 

com- 
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commanded  to  allow  their  Haves  certain  portions 
•of  time  to  work  for  their  own  benefit  j  by  which 
they  acquired  property, — the  bifhops  had  authority  to 
regulate  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  by  flaves, — and 
to  take  care  that  no  man  ufed  his  flave  harfhly,  but  as  a 
fellow-Chriftian  (9).  The  bifhops  and  clergy  recom- 
mended the  manumiffion  of  flaves  as  a  moll  charitable 
and  meritorious  action  j  and  in  order  to  fetthe  example, 
they  procured  a  law  to  be  made,  that  all  the  Englifh 
flaves  of  every  bifhop  fl.ould  be  fet  at  liberty  at  his 
death ;  and  that  every  other  bifhop  and  abbot  in  the 
kingdom  fhould  fet  three  flaves  at  liberty  (10).  But 
after  all  thefe  mitigations  of  the  feverities  of  flavery,  and 
diminutions  of  the  number  of  flaves,  the  yoke  of  fervi- 
tude  was  ftiil  very  heavy,  and  the  greateli  part  of  the 
labourers,  mechanics,  and  common  people,  groaned 
under  that  yoke  at  the  conclufion  of  this  period  (n). 

The  next  clafs  or  rank  of  people  in  Britain,  in  this  Frilazm. 
period,  was  compofed  of  thofe  who  were  called frilazin  ,• 
who  had  been  flaves,  but  had  either  purchafed,  or  by 
fome  other  means  obtained,  their  liberty  (12).  Though 
thefe  were  in  reality  free  men,  they  were  not  conllder- 
ed  as  of  the  fame  rank  and  dignity  with  thofe  who  had 
been  born  free  -,  but  were  ftiil  in  a  more  ignoble  and 
dependent  condition,  either  on  their  former  matters,  or 
on  fome  new  patrons.  This  cuftom  the  Anglo-Saxons 
feem  to  have  derived  from  their  anceitors  in  Germany, 
among  whom  thofe  who  had  been  made  free  did  not 
differ  much  in  point  of  dignity  or  importance  in  the 
ftate,  from  thofe  who  continued  in  fervitude  (13). 
This  diftinrftion  between  thofe  who  had  been  made  free, 
and  thofe  who  enjoy  freedom  by  defcent  from  a  long 
race  of  freemen,  ftiil  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many;  and  particularly  in  the  original  feats  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons (14).  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
and  cities  in  England,  in  this  period,  feem  to  have  been 
of  this  clafs  of  men,  who  were  in  a  kind  of  middle  ftate 
between  flaves  and  freemen  (15). 

(9)  Spel.  Cortcil.  p.  450,  &c.  (10)  Id.  ibid.  p.  330,  33 r. 

(11)    vide  Doomfday- bork  pafTim.  (12)  Spel.  Gloil.  in  voc. 

(13)  Tacit.de  Morib.  German,  c.  25. 

(14)  Heineccii  E'ementa  Juiis  German,  t.  6.  p.  27. 

(15)  Brady  of  Burghs. 

The 
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Ceorls.  The  third   clafs  or  rank  of  people   in  Britain,  in  the 

period  we  are  now  confidering,  confifted  of  thofe  who 
were  completely  free,  and  defcended  from  a  long  race 
of  freemen.  This  numerous  and  refpectable  body  of 
men,  who  were  called  ceorls,  conftituted  a  middle  clafs, 
between  the  labourers  and  mechanics  (who  were  gene-* 
rally  flaves,  or  defcended  from  flaves),  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  nobility  on  the  other.  They  might  go  where 
they  pleafed,  and  purfue  any  way  of  life  that  was  moft 
agreeable  to  their  humour;  but  fomany  of  them  applied 
to  agriculture,  and  farming  the  lands  of  the  nobility, 
that  a  ceorl  was  the  mod  common  name  for  a  hufband- 
man  or  farmer  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  (i  6).  Thefe 
ceorls,  however,  feem  in  general  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
gentlemen  farmers  •,  and  if  any  one  of  them  profpered 
fo  well  as  to  acquire  the  property  of  five  hydes  of  land, 
upon  which  he  had  a  church,  a  kitchen,  a  bell-houfe, 
and  great  gate,  and  obtained  a  feat  and  office  in  the 
king's  court,  he  was  efteemed  a  nobleman  or  thane  (17), 
If  a  ceorl  applied  to  learning,  and  attained  to  prieft's 
orders,  he  was  alfo  confidered  as  a  thane;  his  weregild, 
or  price  of  his  life,  was  the  fame,  and  his  teftimony 
had  the  fame  weight  in  a  court  of  juftice  (18).  When 
he  applied  to  trade,  and  made  three  voyages  beyond 
fea,  in  a  fhip  of  his  own,  and  with  a  cargo  belong- 
ing to  himfelf,  he  was  alfo  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  a  thane  (19).  But  if  a  ceorl  had  a  greater  propen- 
fity  to  arms  than  to  learning,  trade,  or  agriculture,  he 
then  became  the  fithcundman,  or  military  retainer,  to 
fome  potent  and  warlike  carl,  and  was  called  the  huf- 
carlc  of  fuch  an  earl  (20).  If  one  of  thefe  hufcarles 
acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  as  to  obtain  from  his  patron, 
cither  five  hydes  of  land,  or  a  gilt  fvvord,  helmet,  ami 
breaftplate,  as  a  reward  of  his  valour,  he  was  likewifc 
confidered  as  a  thane  (21).  Thus  the  temple  of  honour 
Hood  open  to  thefe  ceorls,  whether  they  applied  them- 
felves  to  agriculture,  commerce,  letters,  or  arm.?,  which 
were  then  the  only  profelfions  efteemed  worthy  of  a 
freeman. 

( \6)  Fomner.  Di&ionar.  Saxon. 

(17)  W  Ikins  Leges  Saxonies,  p.  70. 

(iS)  Spel.Concil.  p.  40c.        (iy)   Wilkins Leges  S.ixon.  p.7», 

(20)  Spelaaan's  GiuiF  in  voc.  (*i)  Willtfna Legea  Saxon,  p.. 7' • 

Ail 
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All  thofe  above  the  rank  of  ceorls  were  thanes  or  no-  Thanes, 
bles.  There  were  feveral  degrees  of  nobility,  or  of 
thanes,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  though  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  mark  the  diitinclions  between  thefe  degrees 
with  certainty  and  precifion.  The  earl's  or  alderman's 
thane  feems  to  have  been  the  loweft  degree  of  nobility  ; 
and  next  to  him  he  who  had  been  advanced  to  that  dig- 
nity on  account  of  his  promotion  in  the  church,  or  his 
fuccefs  in  trade  or  agriculture  (22).  The  king's  thanes 
feem  to  have  been  of  three  different  degrees,  according 
to  their  different  degrees  of  wealth,  or  favour  at  court, 
as  appears  from  the  hereots  to  be  paid  to  the  king  at 
their  death.  The  hereot  of  a  king's  thane  of  the  loweft 
rank  was  one  horfe  faddled,  and  the  thane's  arms ; — of 
the  fecond  or  middle  rank,  two  horfes,  one  faddled  and 
one  unfaddled,  two  fwords,  two  fpears,  two  ihields,  and 
fifty  mancuffes  of  gold ; — of  the  firft  or  higheft  rank, 
four  horfes,  two  faddled  and  two  unfaddled,  four  fwords, 
four  fpears,  four  fhields,  and  one  hundred  mancuffes  of 
gold  (23).  This  is  a  fufficient  proof,  that  thcfe  three 
claffes  of  thanes  were  very  different  from  each  other  in 
point  of  wealth  and  dignity  j  though  they  were  all  noble, 
attendants  upon,  and  retainers  of  the  king  \  the  great 
ornaments  of  his  court  in  times  of  peace,  and  the  chief 
defence  of  his  perfon  in  times  of  war. 

Nothing  can    be    more    obvious  than  that  the  Anglo-  The  An- 
Saxon  thanes,  or  nobles,  were  the  genuine  defcendents  glo-Saxon 
and  reprefentatives    of  the  ancient  German  companions  rUne   l'lt 
or  their   princes,  who  are    thus  aeienbed  by    lacitus  i„the  an- 
"  The  moll  noble  are  not  afhamed  to  appear  among  the  cient  Ger- 
"  companions  and  attendants  of  their  brave  and  warlike  m*n 
"  princes.       Of  thefe   companions  there    are    different 
"  ranks,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  favour 
"  with  the  princes  whom  they  attend  ;  which  fires  them 
"  with  ambition  to  acquire  the  firft  place  in  their  efteem. 
"  Nor  are  princes  lefs  ambitious  to  increafe  the  number 
"  and  valour  of  their  retainers  :  for  to  be  furrounded  by 
"  a  numerous   band  of  brave  undaunted  followers,  is 
"  their  glory,  their  ftrength,  their  ornament   in  peace, 
"  their  defence  in  war.     In  the  day  of  battle,  the  prince 
*«  drives  to  excel  his  followers  in   acts  of  valour,  and 
"  they   to  imitate   his  example  •,  he  fights  for  victory, 

(22}  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  71.  (23)  Id.  p.  144. 

"  and 
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«  and  they  for  him.  From  him  they  receive  the  plen- 
*<  teous  feaft,  the  war-horfe,  and  bloody  fpear,  as  the 
«  marks  of  his  approbation,  and  the  rewards  of  their 
"  attachment  (24)".  Hengift  and  Horfa,  and  Cerdic, 
and  all  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  chieftains,  who  founds  d 
kingdoms  in  Britain,  were  attended  by  numerous  band3 
of  thefe  brave  companions,  thanes,  and  followers,  who 
contributed  greatly  to  their  fuccefs.  When  the  con- 
quefts,  therefore,  were  completed  by  the  expulfion,  fub- 
miflion,  or  flaughter  of  the  native  Britons,  the  cona^ter- 
ors,  with  general  confent,  beftowed  certain  portions  of 
the  conquered  lands  on  thefe  valiant  companions  of 
their  toils  and  victories.  Thefe  lands  were  called  thcne- 
landsy  and  were  granted  with  that  frank  and  generous 
fpirit  with  which  rude  unpolifhed  warriors  are  animat  - 
ed  j  without  any  of  thofe  painful  rcflritUons,  and  mani- 
fold fervices  and  prefcatious,  that  were  afterwards  in- 
vented by  artful  feudalifts.  For  the  Anglo-Saxon  thanes 
were  under  no  obligations  on  account  of  their  lands,  ex- 
cept the  three  following,  which  were  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceiTary  to  the  defence  and  improvement  of  their  coun- 
try : — To  attend  the  king  with  their  followers  in  military 
expeditions, — to  aflift  in  building  and  defending  the  royal 
cailles. — and  in  keeping  the  bridges  and  highways  in 
proper  repair  (25).  To  thefe  obligations  all  proprietors 
of  land  (even  the  churchmen  for  a  long  time  not  except- 
ed) were  fubjected ;  and  thefe  fervices  were  confidered  as 
due  to  their  country,  rather  than  to  the  perfons  of  their 
kings  •,  and  were  agreed  to  by  all  as  being  neceffary  to 
their  own  prefervation  and  conveniency.  Such  were  the 
thanes  or  nobles  of  England,  and  of  the  low-lands  of 
Scotland,  where  die  Saxon  language  was  fooken,  in 
the  times  we  are  now  confider'mg  •,  and  fuch  indeed  were 
the  nobles  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  that  were 
founded  by  the  northern  nations  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  being  all  called  by  names  of  the  fame  im- 
port  and  meaning  {26).     Among  the   Scots   and  Pi£ts, 

(24)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  13,  14. 

(z<)  Reliquiae Spelwan.  {>.  n- 

\i6)  Theg.in,  or  rbawe,  Ggnifies  a  minifter  <">r  Vo"0ur:>b!e  re  ■ 
miner,  from  tie  verb  thrnia*:,  to  nrirrfter.  rhe  Vaflfe',  I  V  <ide«, 
Leudes,  AnrrufliortBs:  Galfen  !ii,  and  c;  'he  Lomb^rJ.-, 

Franks,  Go:h  ,  and   \\  .iigorhs,  were  a  1   fam     kind 

:md  origin  with  our  thanes  ;  a 
at  retainers.     See  Squii<  .:,  p.  125. 

the 
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the  genuine  defcendents  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  thofe 
who  bore  the  greateft  refemblance  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
thanes,  were  called  tierna  5  and  among  the  Welfh,  the 
true  poflerity  of  the  ancient  Britons,  teym,  which  fig- 
nify  the  great  proprietors  of  land  (27). 

The  thanes,  who  were  the  only  nobility  among  the  Sfate  of 
Anglo-Saxons,-  were  a  very  numerous  body  of  men,  the  thanes, 
comprehending  all  the  considerable  landholders  in  Eng-  *?.  °  . 
land,  and  filling  up  that  fpace  in  fociety  between  the  ceorls 
or  yeomanry  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  royal  family  on  the 
other ;  which  is  now  occupied  both  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  In  times  of  war,  they  conflituted  the  flower  of 
their  armies,  and  in  times  of  peace  they  fwelled  the 
trains  of  their  kings,  and  added  greatly  to  the  fplendour 
of  their  courts,  efpecially  at  the  three  great  festivals  of 
Chriftmas,  Eafter,  and  Whitfuntide.  From  this  body 
all  the  chief  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  as  aldermen, 
greeves,  earls,  heretogens,  &c.  were  taken  ;  and  to 
obtain  fome  of  thefe  offices  was  the  great  objedt  of  their 
ambition.  Before  they  obtained  an  office,  their  lands 
were  their  only  fupport,  and  they  lived  in  greater  or  lefs 
affluence,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  eftates.  Thefe 
they  divided  into  two  parts  •,  one  of  which  they  called 
their  inlands  and  the  other  their  out  lands*  Their  inlands 
they  kept  in  their  own  immediate  pofleflion,  and  cultivated 
them  by  the  hands  of  their  Haves  and  villains,  in  order  to 
raife  provifions  for  their  families  \  their  outlands  they 
granted  to  ceorls  or  farmers,  either  for  one  year,  or  for  at 
term  of  years ;  for  which  they  received  a  certain  ftipu- 
lated  proportion  of  their  produce  annually.  Thefe  cuf- 
toms  had  long  prevailed  among  their  anceftors  in  Germa- 
ny, and  were  adhered  to  by  their  poflerity  in  England  to 
the  conclufion  of  this  period  (28). 

The  princes  of  the  feveral  royal  families  among  the  princes  of 
Anglo-Saxons  were  confidered  as  of  a  rank  fuperior  to  the  the  blood, 
other  nobles,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Cliiones,  or 
Illujlrious  (29).  The  eldeltfon  of  the  reigning  prince,  or 
the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  was  called  the  JEthel- 
ing,  or  the  Mojl  Noble,  and  was  the  next  perfon  in  dignity 
after  the  king  and  queen  (30).  Among  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons or  Welih,  in  the  beginning  of  this  period,  the  pre- 

(27)  M-Hcpherfon's  DifTeitat.  p.  179. 

(28)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German.  i_.  25. 

(29}  Spelman.  GloIT.  in  voc.  (30)  Id,  ibid,  in  voc. 

fumptive 
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fumptive  heir  of  the  crown  or  principality  was  called 
Gurthddrychjad,  or  the  appointed  Prince ;  but  by  their 
frequent  intercourfe  with,  and  partial  fubjec~tion  to,  the 
Englifh,  they  gradually  adopted  many  of  their  laws,  cuf- 
toms,  and  titles  of  honour  ;  and  particularly  called  their 
heir-apparent  the  Edling.  This  prince  had  many  high 
privileges  and  confiderable  revenues  aifigned  him,  to  en- 
able him  to  fupport  his  dignity.  All  the  king's  officers 
andfervants  were  commanded  to  obey  and  ferve  the  Ed- 
ling,  whenever  he  required  them,  without  reward  •,  and 
he  had  the  free  ufe  of  all  the  royal  houfes,  horfes,  dogs, 
hawks,  &c.  (31).  Among  the  Scots  and  Pi&s,  in  this 
period,  the  prefumptive,  or  rather  the  appointed  heir,  to 
their  refpe&ive  crowns,  was  called  the  Teini/7,  and  enjoyed 
the  fame  honours  and  privileges  with  the  JEtheling  of  the 
Englifh,  and  the  Edling  of  the  We  lth  (32). 
Ranks  of  Such  were  the  feveral  ranks  in  fociety  among  the  Am- 
glo-Saxons,  and  other  nations  of  Britain,  in  the  period 
we  are  now  examining,  viz.  flaves,  freedmen,  ceorls, 
thanes,  and  princes  of  the  blood.  In  this  enumeration 
no  notice  hath  been  taken  of  the  fair  fex,  becaufe  they 
were  always  of  the  fame  rank  with  their  parents  before 
marriage,  and  with  their  hufbands  after  marriage  ;  ex- 
cept female  (laves,  who  did  not  become  free  by  marrying 
a  freeman,  but  were  commonly  made  free  before,  in 
order  to  render  them  capable  of  fuch  a  marriage  (33). 
Anglo-  It  is  now  proper  to  take  a  view  of  thofe  who  were  in- 

Saxon  ma-  veiled  with  offices  among  the   Anglo-Saxons,  and  other 
|.  raie,     gyj^jflj  nations,  in  this  period,  with  the  powers  and  emo- 
luments annexed  to  thefe  offices,  the  courts  in  which 
thofe  who  held  them  prefided,  and   fuch  other   circum- 
ftances  as   are    worthy  of  attention,  and  can  be   difco- 
vered. 
Slave?  in-       The  loweft,  though  they  were    the  molt    numerous, 
capable  of  cla&  of  men  among  the   Anglo-Saxons   were   abfolutely 
6?aU*tnoa~  incapable  of  any  office  of  power,  truit,  or  honour;  for 
being  flaves  themfelves,  and  not  their  own  matters,  they 
could  nave  no  authority  over  others,  even  over  their  own 
wives  and  children.     The  truth   is,  thofe  unhappy  men 
could  not  fo  much    as    call    their  lives    their   own  •,  for 
thefe  might  have  been  taken  from  them  by  their  mailers 

(ji)  Leges  Wallicsc,  I.  j.c  9. 

(-,2j  Dr.  Macpherfon's  DUTert.  i}. 

(;.0  Hickeui  DhTertatio  epiuolari?,  p.  ij, 

wicb 
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with  perfect  impunity,  and  by  any  other  perfon,  for  pay- 
ing  their  price  to  their  owners  (34).  For  fome  time 
after  the  fettlement  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  their 
flaves  were  in  the  fame  circumltances  with  their  horfes, 
oxen,  cows,  and  meep,  except  that  it  was  not  fafhion- 
able  to  kill  and  eat  them.  After  the  introduction  of 
Chriftianity,  the  government  began  to  take  fome  notice 
of  this  miferable  clafs  of  men,  and  to  make  fome  little 
distinctions  between  them  and  other  animals.  By  one 
law,  if  a  matter  gave  his  Have  a  blow,  of  which  he  died 
within  twenty-four  hours,  he  was  to  pay  a  imall  mulct 
to  the  king  ;  by  another,  a  mafter  was  not  allowed  to 
pay  his  fine  for  being  guilty  of  adultery,  in  ilaves,  but 
only  in  cattle  or  money  ;  but  (till  they  were  very  far  from 
being  capable  of  any  office  (35).  Even  thole  flaves  who 
obtained  their  freedom,  very  feldom  attained  to  any  of- 
fice of  power  or  truft :  thinking  themfelves  fumciently 
happy  in  being  under  the  protection  of  government, 
they  hardly  ever  afpired  to  any  ihare  in  the  adminiitra- 
tion  of  it  (36). 

Among  the  ancient  Germans,  every  father  of  a  family  Heads  of 
was  a  kind  of  magiftrate,  and  had  a  great  degree  of  au-  families, 
thority  over  his  wife  and  children,  though  it  doth  not 
feem  to  have  extended  to  the  power  of  life  and  death,  as 
it  did  among  the  Gauls  (37).  After  the  Saxons  fettled 
in  England,  the  mafters  of  families  (till  retained  very 
great  power ;  becaufe  they  were  refponfible  to  the  pub- 
lic for  the  conduct  of  all  the  members  of  their  refpective 
families,  and  obliged  to  pay  the  fines  for  all  the  crimes 
which  they  committed.  If  a  ftranger  itaid  above  three 
days  and  nights  in  any  family,  the  mafter  of  that  family 
acquired  the  fame  authority  over  him,  becaufe  he  became 
jn  like  manner  anfwerable  for  his  conduct  (38). 

One  of  the  lowelt  magistrates  among  the   Anglo-Sax-  Borfhold* 
ons  was  called  the  her/bolder,  or  tithirig-man,  whole  au-  er. 
thority   extended  only  over  one  freeburgh,  tithing,  or 
decennary,  confifting    of  ten  families.     Every  freeman 
who  wifhed  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  not 
to  be  treated  as  a  vagabond,  was  under  a  neceffity  of  be- 

(34)  Tarir.  de  Morib.  German,  c.  25. 

(35)  Wilkins  Lrges  Sax.  p.  29.  Johnlon's  Canons,  A.  D.  877. 

(36)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  r.  25. 

(;■;)   I  J.  c.  19.     O'.'-r  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.6.  c.  19. 
(38)  Wilkins  Lege.  Saxon,  p.  9. 
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mg  admitted  a  member  of  the  tithing  where  he  and  his 
family  refided  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  this  admiflion,  it 
was  as  neceflary  for  him  to  maintain  a  good  reputation  ; 
becaufe  all  the  members  of  each  tithing  being  mutual 
pledges  and  fureties  for  each  other,  and  the  whole  tithing 
fureties  to  the  king  for  the  good  behaviour  of  all  its  mem- 
bers, they  were  very  cautious  of  admitting  any  into  their 
fociety  who  were  of  bad  or  doubtful  characters.  Each 
tithing  formed  a  little  Hate  or  commonwealth  within 
itfelf,  and  chofe  one  of  its  moil:  rcfpeclable  members  for 
its  head,  who  was  fometimes  called  the  alderman  of  fuch 
a  tithing  or  freeburgh,  on  account  of  his  age  and  expe- 
rience, but  moft  commonly  borJ1)oldcry  from  the  Saxon 
words  borh,  a  furety,  and  alder $  a  head  or  chief  (39). 
This  magiftrate  had  authority  to  call  together  the  mem- 
bers of  his  tithing,  to  p  refute  in  their  meetings,  and  to- 
put  their  fentences  in  execution.  The  members  of  each 
tithing,  with  their  tithing-man  or  borfholder  at  their 
head,  conflituted  a  court  of  juflice,  in  which  all  the  lit- 
tle controverfies  arifing  within  the  tithing  were  deter- 
mined. If  any  difpute  of  great  difficulty  or  importance 
happened,  or  if  either  of  the  parties  was  not  willing  to 
fubmit  to  a  fentence  given  in  the  tithing-court,  the  caufe 
was  referred,  or  appealed,  to  the  next  fuperior  court,  or 
court  of  the  hundred.  At  thefe  tithing-courts,  the  arms 
belonging  to  the  tithing  were  from  time  to  time  produced 
and  infpetted,  new  members  were  admitted,  and  tefti- 
monials  given  to  fuch  members  as  had  occalion  to  re- 
move into  the  bounds  of  another  tithing.  For  as  the 
tithing  was  anfwerable  to  the  public  for  the  good  beha- 
viour of  all  its  members,  no  man  could  be  member  of  a 
tithing  in  which  he  did  not  refute;  becaufe  he  could  not 
be  under  the  immediate  infpechon  of  thofe  who  were 
anfwerable  for  his  conduct.  If  any  member  of  a  tithing 
committed  a  crime,  and  made  his  efeape,  the  tithing  to 
which  he  belonged  was  allowed  thirty-one  days  to  purfue 
and  apprehend  him.  If  the  tithing  did  not  produce  the 
criminal  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  head  of  that  tith- 
iiur,  with  two  of  its  molt  refpectable  members,  together 
with  the  heads  of  the  three  next  tithings,  and  two  mem- 
bers out  of  each,  making  in  all  a  body  of  twelve  men, 
were  obliged  to  make  o.-.th  before  a  fuperior  magistrate, 

(59)  Spclman.  Gloff.  p.  86. 

"  That 
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"  That  none  of  the  members  of  the  tithing  to  which  the 
*c  criminal  belonged  had  been  accomplices  in  his  crime ; 
«  — that  they  had  not  connived  at  his  efcape  ; — and 
<s  that  they  had  been  at  all  poffible  pains  to  apprehend 
"  and  bring  him  to  juftice."  If  the  tithing  could  not 
give  this  ample  evidence  of  their  perfect  innocence,  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  the  mul£l  prefcribed  by  the  law  for 
the  crime  committed.  The  feverity  of  this  laft  regula- 
tion was  afterwards  a  little  mitigated,  and  the  oaths  of 
all  the  members  of  the  tithing  to  which  the  criminal  be- 
longed, to  the  above  effecl:,  were  admitted  as  a  fuffi- 
cient  exculpation,  provided  they  promifed  upon  oath,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  prefent  him  to  juftice  as  foon  as 
they  could  apprehend  him  (40). 

As  all  the  members  of  a  tithing  were  mutual  fureties,  Great  iml- 
fo  they  were  commonly  mutual  friends.  They  were  all  °"  amonS 
of  the  fame  rank ;  becaufe  thanes  were  not  members  of  f,ers  of  a 
any  tithing,  the  family  of  a  thane  being  confidered  as  a  tithing, 
tithing  within  itfelf,  and  the  thane  refponfible  to  the 
public  for  all  its  members  (41).  A  tithing  was  fome- 
times  called  a  neighbourfhip,  and  its  members  the  neigh- 
bours, who  were  ftrongly  attached  to  each  other's  inte- 
refh,  and  frequently  united  by  the  ties  of  blood.  The 
neighbours  fought  in  one  band  in  the  day  of  battle,  and 
often  eat  at  one  table  in  the  days  of  peace.  If  any  quar- 
rel happened  at  the  common  table  of  the  neighbourfhip, 
a  fevere  fine  was  paid  by  him  who  was  to  blame  (42]. 
If  one  of  the  neighbours  was  wronged,  all  the  reft  af- 
fifted  to  procure  redrefs  ;  if  one  fuftained  a  lofs  by  fire, 
the  death  of  cattle,  or  any  other  accident,  all  the  reft 
contributed  to  repair  the  lofs  ;  if  one  of  the  neighbours 
became  poor,  the  reft  fupported  him  ;  all  the  neighbours 
attended  all  the  funerals,  marriages,  and  feftivals  of  the 
neighbourfhip  ;  and,  finally,  if  one  of  the  neighbours, 
or  members  of  a  tithing,  behaved  ill,  he  was  folemnly 
expelled  the  fociety  ;  which  was  one  of  the  greateft  dis- 
graces and  calamities  in  which  a  man  could  be  involv- 
ed (43) :  from  that  moment  he  fuftained  a  total  lofs  of 
character,  became  an  outlaw  and  vagabond,  and  was 
expofed  to  a  thoufand  infults. 

It  doth  not  feem  to  be  poffible  for  human  prudence  Advafata- 
to  contrive   any  political  arrangement   more    admirably  ge?  of  tnis 

(40)  Wllkihs  Leges  Saxon,  p.  201,  202.         (4O  Id.  p.  202. 
(42)  Id.  p.  16.     (43)  Spelman  Vita  Elfridi,  p.  73—82. 
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adapted  than  this  was,  for  promoting  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  fociety.  We  need  not  therefore  be  furprifed 
to  hear  of  the  prodigious  effects  it  is  faid  to  have  pro- 
duced, when  it  was  fully  eflablifhed  and  ftricfly  execut- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great.  "  By  thefe  means 
"  (fays  Ingulphus),  fo  profound  a  tranquinity,  and  fuch 
"  perfect  fecurityi  were  eftablifhed  over  all  the  land, 
"  that  if  a  traveller  left,  or  loft,  ever  fo  great  a  fum  of 
"  money  in  the  open  fields  or  highways,  he  was  fure 
"  of  finding  it  next  morning,  or  even  a  month  after, 
"  entire  and  untouched  (44)." 
Societies  The  advantages  of  this  excellent  inftitution  were  fo 
formed  5n  great,  that  many,  both  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  who 
crftifh*0n'  were  Dy  ^aw  exempted  from  the  necelfity  of  being  mem- 
bers of  any  tithing,  formed  voluntary  ailbciations  >mong 
themfelves  upon  the  fame  plan.  The  learned  Dr.  Hickes 
hath  publifh'ed  the  rules  which  the  members  of  feveral 
of  thefe  voluntary  fraternities  bound  themfelves  to  ob- 
ferve:  from  whence  it  appears,  that  they  were  exactly 
fimilar  to  thofe  obferved  by  the  members  of  tithings  or 
freeburgs  ''45)-  Each  of  thefe  voluntary  afibciations  had 
a  chief  or  head,  inverted  with  the  fame  powers  with  a 
tithing-man  or  borfholder  :  moft  of  them  had  alfo  com- 
mon tables,  at  which  the  members  frequently  feafted 
together  j  feveral  of  their  fines  were  paid  in  honey  or 
malt,  which  were  no  doubt  defigned  to  be  made  into 
mead  or  ale  for  thefe  entertainments  ;  and  when  a  quar- 
rel happened  at  thefe  feafts,  the  offending  party  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  fame  fine  that  the  member  of  a  tith- 
ing was  obliged  to  pay  for  the'  fame  offence  (46).  In  a 
word,  there  feems  to  have  been  no  other  difference  be- 
tween a  fodalitiunt)  or  fraternity  of  thanes,  bifhops,  ab- 
bots, and  pricfts,  and  a  tithing  or  freeburg  of  ceorls 
and  frecir.cn,  but  tins,  that  the  one  was  voluntary,  and 
the  other  neceffary.  It  even  appears,  that  though  the 
nobility  and  clergy  were  not  obliged  to  become  members 
of  any  tithing,  as  that  would  have  implied  a  diftru'.t  of 
theis good  behaviour,  unbecoming  their  dignity  and  cha- 
racter ;  yet  they  were  encouraged  to  form  fuch  volun 
aflbciatiohs  among  themfelves,  for  their  own  fecurity, 
and  the  public  good  •,  and  feveral   laws  were   made  re- 

(4+)  Ine 

Ui)  Hickefii  DUTerUtio  epiflol.  p.  1S--22. 
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fpecting  thefe  voluntary  affociations  (47).  Whether  tht 
revival  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  inftitution  would  be  any  im- 
provement of  the  prcfent  fyftem  of  police,  it  doth  not 
become  a  private  member  of  focicty  to  determine.  It  is 
perhaps  too  exact  and  perfeoft  to  be  practicable,  in  a  po- 
pulous and  extenfive  empire. 

The  next  rhagiftrate  fuperior  to  the  tkhing-man  in  -The  funa- 
rank  and  power,  was  'called  the  hundredary^  who  prefid-  dredary. 
cd  overa  district  that  contained  ten  tithings,  or  that  di- 
vifion  of  a  Shire  that  was  called  a  hundred.  This  magi- 
strate was  commonly,  if  not  always,  a  thane  or  noble- 
man refiding  within  the  hundred,  and  elected  by  the 
other  members  into  his  office  ;  which  was  both  honour- 
able and  lucrative  (48).  It  belonged  to  him — to  appoint 
the  times  and  places  for  the  meetings  of  the  hundred- 
court, — to  pre  fuie  in  that  court, — to  put  its  fentences  in 
execution, — to  inipect  the  arms  belonging  to  the  hun- 
dred, &c.  5  and  for  the  performance  of  thefe  offices,  he 
received  one-third  of  all  the  fines  impofed  in  his  courr, 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  from  each  member  for 
maintaining  his  dogs,  which  deftroyed  wolves,  foxes, 
a'fia  other  noxious  animals.  The  hundredary  was  the 
captain  of  his  hundred  in  times  of  war,  as  well  as  their 
civil  magistrate  in  times  of  peace.  This  office  wai  known 
among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  was  long  retained 
among  the  Franks,  Lombards,  and  Wifigoths,  as  well 
as  the  Anglo-Saxons  (49). 

As  the  hundredary  was  the  next  magiftrate  above  the  Th?  btm- 
tifhing-man,  fo  the  hundred-court  was  the  next  above  dred  court,  • 
the  tithing-court.  All  the  members  of  the  feveral  tith- 
ings within  the  hundred  were  members  of  the  hundred- 
court,  and  obliged  to  attend  its  meetings,  under  pretty 
fevere  penalties.  This  court  commonly  met  once  every 
month  j  and  all  the  members,  in  imitation  of  their  Ger- 
man anceltors,  came  to  it  in  their  arms  ;  from  whence 
it  obtained  the  name  of  the  ivapentac  ;  for  it  was  a  con- 
stant cuftom  at  the  beginning  of  each  meeting,  for  all 
the  members  to  touch  the  hundredary's  fpear  with  theirs, 
in  token  of  their  acknowledging  his  authority,  and  being 
ready  to  fight  under  his  command  (50).     In  thefe  courts, 

{47;  Johnfon's  Canons,  A.  D.  752.  fub  fin.  Spelman  Con.  p. 
407.  448.  495.  (48)  Spclman  GloiT.  in  voe.  p.  301,  &c. 

(49)  Lindenbrog.  GloiT.  voc.  Centenari'is.  Tacit,  de  Morib. 
German,  c,  6.  12.  (50)  VVilkins  Leges Suxon.  p.  203. 
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the  archdeacon,  and  fometimes  the  bifhop,  prefided  with 
the  hundredary,  and  both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  affairs 
were  regulated ;  an  inquiry  was  made  into  the  ftate  of 
the  feveral  tithings ;  many  petty  caufes  came  before 
them,  either  in  the  firft  inftance,  between  perfons  be- 
longing to  different  tithings,  or  by  appeals  from  the  tith- 
ing-courts.  The  hundred-courts  had  not  authority  to 
condemn  any  perfon  to  death  or  flavery  ;  and  if  any  man 
thought  himfelf  injured  by  their  decifions,  he  might  op- 
peal  to  the  trithing,  or  next  fuperior  court  (51).  The 
proceedings  in  thefe  courts  were  very  fummary,  and 
every  thing  was  determined  by  the  votes  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, the  hundredary  having  only  a  right  to  collecl:  the 
votes,  and  pronounce  the  fentences.  In  thefe  hundred- 
courts,  tales  of  land,  and  other  important  tranfaclions 
between  the  members  of  the  fame  hundred,  were  pub- 
lished and  confirmed  (52). 

The  government  of  towns  and  cities  in  this  period 
very  much  refeinbled  the  government  of  rural  hundreds. 
The  chief  magistrate  in  thefe  places  was  commonly  cal- 
led the  alderman  or  ionvngrieve,  or  if  they  were  fea-ports, 
the  port  grieve  j  and  each  of  thefe  had  the  fame  authority 
in  his  town,  or  city,  that  the  hundredary  had  in  his  hun- 
dred. The  chief  court  in  towns  and  cities  was  called  the 
burgemotc,  or  fclckmote,  at  which  all  the  burgeffes  attend- 
ed, all  the  affairs  of  the  community  were  regulated,  and 
the  difputes  between  one  burgefs  and  another  determin- 
ed. Befules  the  ftated  monthly  meetings  of  this  court, 
thb  alderman  or  portgrieve  had  authority  to  call  extraor- 
dinary ones,  upon  fudden  emergencies,  by  the  found  of 
themotbell(53). 

The  next  magistrate  above  the  hundredary  was  called 
the  trithingman  or  lathgrievey  who  prefided  over  that  di- 
vifion  of  a  county  that  was  called  a  trithitig,  and  in  fome 
places  a  Inth,  which  contained  three,  four,  or  more  hun- 
dreds. The  trithing-court  in  which  this  magiflrate  pre- 
fided, was  compofed  of  the  members  of  the  feveral 
hundred-courts  within  the  trithing:  and  in  it  were  trL'd 
appeals  from  the  hundred-courts,  and  caufes  between 
members  of  different  hundreds.     In  this  court  alfo  the 


(51)  Du  Cange  GlofT.  voc.  Centenarii.     Spelman's  GlolT.  voc 
Hundredarius,  WapftntacKhnn. 

(a)  Dufjdale's  Origmas  juridical^,  p.  *7. 
(5o)  Wilkini  I.tgcj  Saxonicar,  p.  204- 
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fales  of  eftates,  laft  wills,  and  other  important  tranftc- 
tions,  were  publilhed  and  confirmed  (54).  But  as  this 
link  in  the  chain  of  courts  and  magistrates  was  fooner 
left  out,  as  unnecefiary,  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  hath 
left  fewer  veftiges  behind  it,  a  more  minute  defcription 
of  it  would  be  improper. 

The  next  magistrate  above  the  trithingman  was  the  Alderman 
alderman,  or,  as  he  was  called  in  the  Danifli  times,  or  earl, 
the  early  of  that  divifion  of  a  kingdom  that  was  called  a 
/Jjire>  or  county.  The  alderman,  or  earl  of  a  (hire,  was 
a  perfon  of  the  higheft  dignity,  and  greateft  power, 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  therefore  this  office  was 
commonly  enjoyed  by  the  thanes  of  the  largeft  eftates 
and  mod  ancient  families.  PofTefTed  both  of  the  civil 
and  military  government  of  his  fhire,  the  alderman  was 
a  little  king  within  his  own  territories,  and  afiumed  the 
titles  of  fub-hing  and  prince  in  iubferibing  charters  and 
other  deeds  (55).  When  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
military  forces  of  his  (hire  in  times  of  war,  he  was  cal- 
led a  duke  or  heretogen,  which  fignify  a  general,  or  com- 
mander of  an  army ;  and  was  indeed  a  high  and  potent 
prince  (56).  In  the  moil  ancient  times  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  government,  the  aldermen  or  earls  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  king;  but  towards  the  conclufion  of  this  pe- 
riod, thefe  great  officers  feem  to  have  been  elected  by 
the  freeholders  of  the  {hire,  in  the  fhiregemot  or  county- 
court  (57).  To  enable  them  to  fupport  their  dignity, 
the  earls  enjoyed  certain  lands,  which  were  called  the 
earls  lands,  and  had  a  right  to  one-third  of  all  the  fines 
impofed  within  the  fhire,  and  to  feveral  other  perqui- 
lites  (58).  The  office  of  earl  was  fo  far  from  being  here- 
ditary in  the  moll:  ancient  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
government,  that  it  was  not  fo  much  as  for  life,  but  only 
during  the  good  pleafure  of  the  fovereign,  and  their 
own  good  behaviour  (59).  Towards  the  conclufion  of 
this  period,  it  appears,  that  the  great  earls  were  molt 
commonly,  though  not  always,  fucceeded  by  their  fons 
in  their  earldoms.  But  this  feems  to  have  been  owing 
fo  the  increafing  power  of  the  ariftocracy,  and  to  thepro- 

(54)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxonkie,  p.  204.     Hift.  E'.ienf.  apud  Gale, 
t.  I.  p.  479.  (55)  Selden's  Tit.  Hon.  p.  50a. 

(56)  Spelman  GlofiT.  p.  a88. 

(57)  Armal.  Saxon,  p.  49.     Wilkins  Lege*  Saxon,  p.  205. 

(58)  Spel,  Gloif.  p.  141,  14a.  (59)  Id.  ibid. 
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digious  wealth  and  influence  of  a  few  great  families,  ra- 
ther than  to  any  formal  change  in  the  conftitution.  From 
the  fame  caufe,  it  became  alfo  very  common  in  thofe 
times,  for  one  of  thcfe  great  thanes  to  poflefs  two,  three, 
or  more  earldoms ;  which  rendered  them  too  powerful 
for  fubjecls,  and  at  length  enabled  one  of  them  to  ufurp 
the  crown  (60). 
Shire^e-  As  the  aldermen  or  earls  were  always  chofen  from 

rieve.  amongft  the  greateft  thanes,  who  in  thofe  times  were 

generally  more   addicted  to  arms  than  to  letters,  they 
were  but  ill  qualified  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
and  performing  the  civil  duties  of  their  offices.     Some 
of  thefe  great  men  had  alfo  offices  at  court  which  re- 
quired their  attendance,  or  were  abfent  from  their  fhires 
on  other  accounts ;  or  fo  much  engaged  in  hunting  and 
other  rural  fports,  that  they  could  not  adminifter  juftice 
in  their  own  perfons.     To  remedy  thefe  inconveniencies, 
there  was  an  officer  in  every  fhire,  inferior  indeed  to  the 
earl  in  dignity,  but   commonly  his  fuperior  in  learning, 
and  the  knowledge    of    the  laws,  who  was  called  the 
flnregerieve ;  and  in  the  abfence  of  the  alderman  fupplied 
his  place.     When  the  alderman  was  prefent,  the  ihire- 
gerieve  was  his  affeflbr  in  judgment,  and  his  chief  mi- 
nifter  in  the  difcharge  of  every  part  of  his  duty  (61). 
In   the   moft  ancient  times,  the  fhiregerieves  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  but  (if  we  can  depend  on  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  pretended  laws  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor) 
they  were  afterwards  chofen  in    the   fhiregemote  (62). 
All  the  other  nations  of  Gothic  and  German  origin,  who 
founded  kingdoms  in  different  parts  of  Europe  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  officers  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  Anglo-Saxon    fhiregerieves  ;  which  is  a 
fufficient  evidence  of  their  great  antiquity  (63). 
Lawyers         After   the    Anglo-Saxon    laws    were   committed   to 
by  profef-  writing,   it  became  neceiiary  that   feme   perfons  fhould 
read  and  ftudy  them  with  particular  attention,  in  order 
to    understand    their   true    intent    and   meaning.     This 
gave  rife  to  lawyers  by  profeffion,  who,  in  the  language 
of  England    in  thofe    times,  were   called    r/td-boran   or 
lahmcn,  and   in  Latin  rhdorcs  or  cdufidici  (64).     Thefe 

(60)  Harold.  (61)  Spe1.  11  off.  in  voc.  G.-afio. 

if>2)   WUkinB  Leges  Saxon!  p.   :';. 
63)   Glnff.  a  pud  Lindrnbrog.   VOC.  Gr   t 

(64)  Wilkin  Leges  Saxon,  p.  125.      Hii't.   Elienf.  apud   G.i>, 
f..  1.  p.  4',o. 
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were  the  fame  kind  of  perfons  who  were  called  fcabvii, 
rackhiiburgiy  or  fagibarones,  by  the  Germans,  Longo- 
bards,  Franks,  and  other  nations  of  Europe,  in  the 
times  we  are  now  examining  (6$);  for  all  thefe  are 
Teutonic  words  a  little  latinized,  and  of  the  fame  im- 
port with  the  ned-boran  and  lahmen  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ,•  implying  a  capacity  of  reading,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws. 

Some  of  thefe  lahmen,  i.  e.  law-men,  after  having  Aff-flb« 
undergone  an  examination  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  to  the 
law,  were  appointed  affeflbrs  to  the  aldermen,  fhirege-  a'dermen, 
rieves,  and  hundredaries  ;  and  others  of  them  acted  as 
advocates  and  pleaders  at  the  bar  (66)r  In  the  moft  an- 
cient times,  when  there  were  but  few  who  could  read, 
or  underftood  the  laws,  three  of  thefe  law-men  were 
thought  fufficient  to  affift  an  alderman  or  fhiregerieve  in 
judgment;  but  as  the  numbers  of  readers  increafed,  the 
number  of  thefe  afleffors  was  raifed,  firic  to  feven,  and 
afterwards  to  twelve  (67).  Thefe  afiefibrs,  who  were 
in  reality  judges,  took  a  folemn  oath,  that  they  would 
faithfully  difcharge  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  not 
fuffer  any  innocent  man  to  be  condemned,  nor  any  guilty 
perfon  to  be  acquitted  (68).  Ingulphus  feems  to  think, 
that  Alfred  the  Great  was  the  flrlt  who  inftituted  this 
order  of  law-men  as  alieffors  to  the  ordinary  judges; 
but  there  is  fufficient  evidence,  that  this  inftitution 
was  more  ancient,  both  in  England  and  in  other 
nations  of  Europe  (69).  Thefe  ancient  fages  of  the 
law  are  very  plainly  defcribed  in  the  laws  of  king 
Ina,  who  fiourifhed  in  the  end  of  the  feventh  and  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century.  "  If  any  fight  in  the  houfe 
"  of  an  alderman,  or  in  the  houfe  of  one  of  the  famous 
"  wife  men,  let  him  make  compenfation  with  fixty 
«  millings  (7c)." 

Some    learned  men  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  (jot  tj!e 
rxd-boran  and  lahmen  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were  the  fame  wi-h 
fame  with  the  jurors  or  jurymen  of  more  modern  times,  Jurors- 

(55)  Du    Cange  Glcff.  in  voc.  Scabini,  Rachinaburgi,  Sagiba- 
TOne<=.     He'neccii  Optra,  t.  6.   p    64-2. 

(66)  Hi.kefn  DiflVrt.T'.  opift.  p.  54.     Leges  Wallic^e,  p.  30.  124. 

(67)  Du  Cange  Gloff.  vie.  S.-.gib.uones.     Id.  voc.  Rachimburgi. 
Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.   125. 

(68)  Wilkins  Lege?  Sax.  p.  117.     Leges  Wailkse,  p.  30. 

(69)  Ingu:f.  Hift.  Govland  in  Alf.ed. 

(70)  Wiikins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  16. 
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who  have  acted  a  very  i   ipoi     •■    part  in  the  adminiftra- 
tlon  or  juilice   in  England  for    e\  paft,     But 

this  opinion  is  evidentl"  liable  to  very  ftr<  >j  3 ions. 

It  is  founded  on   one  law  of  king  Alfred's,     ijd  two  of 
king  Echelred's,  which  merit  a  moment's  c&  ion. 

King  Alfred's  law  may  be  rhus  tranflated  :  "  l(  a  k       '; 
"  thane  is  accufed  of  muivlev,  let  him  purr  • 

ft  twelve  kind's  thahe$.     If  an  inferior  :hane  is  accii' 
t(  let  him  purge  himfelf  by  eleven  of  bis  equals,  and  one 
"  king's  thane  (7  0-"     This  law  feems  rather  to  relate  to 
compurgators,  wbich  will  be  hereafter  defcribed,  than  to 
jurors.     The  firft  law  ox  Ethelred  is  to  this  purpv>fe, — \ 
"  That  there  m?y  be  a  court  held  ir  every  wapontacfe,  let 
"  twelve  of  •'he  moft  venerable  thanes.  wuh  the  j;ericve, 
(i  ftand  forth  and  fwear  en  the  holy  t  ings  put  into  their 
(e  hands,  :hat  they  will  not  condemn  any  innocent,  nor  ac- 
"  quit  any  guilty  perfon  (72)."  This  law  directs  the  man- 
ner of  conitituting  the  judges  in  the  hundred-courts,  which 
were  the  prefident  and  his  twelve  alTeiTors,  forming  a 
permanent  body.     The  fi  cond  law  of  Ethelred  is  this : 
"  Twelve  law-men  mall  administer  justice  between  the 
"  Weifh  and  Engli'h,  fix  Englishmen  and  fix  Welih- 
"  men  (73)."     This  was  rather  an  article  of  a  treaty 
than  a  law,  and  conftituted  a  court  to  determine  contro- 
verfies  between  the  fubjedts  of  different  ftates.     In  the 
third  volume,  we   fhall  have  an  "opportunity  of  investi- 
gating the  origin  of  juries. 
The  (hire-      The  court  in  which  the  alderman  or  earl  of  the  fliire, 
gemote.      together  with  the  biihop,  the  fhiregerieve,  and  the  law- 
men their  alTeiTors,  prefided,  was  called  the  /bitrgetnote. 
This  was  a  court  of  great  authority  and  importance  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  times  ;  a  kind  of  little  parliament,  in 
which   a   great  variety   of  bufmefs,  civil,  military,  and 
ecclefiadical,  was    tranfacted.      One    great    or    general 
fhiregemot  was  held  in  every  county  in  the   fpring,  and 
another  in  autumn,  at  a  dated  time  and  place,  where 
the  biihop  of  the  diocefe,  the  alderman  of  the  ihire,  the 
fhiregerieve,  law-men,  magistrates,  thanes,  abbots,  with 
all    the    clergy    and   landholders   of   the    county,   were 
obliged  to  be  prefent.     The  meeting  was  opened  with  a 
difcourfe  by  the  bifhep,  explaining,  out  of  the  fcriptures 
and   ecclesiastical   canons,  their  feveral  duties,  as  good 
Chriftians  and  members  of  the  church.     After  this,  die 

(71)  Wilkin?  Leges  Saxon,  p.  4-.  (~i)  Id.  p.  117. 

(73)   Id-  P-  ,25- 

alderman, 
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alderman,  or  one  of  his  afleffors,  made  a  difcourfe  on 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  duties  of  good  fubje£ts 
and  good  citizens.  When  thefe  preliminaries  were 
over,  they  proceeded  to  try  and  determine,  firft,  the 
caufes  of  the  church,  next  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  and 
laft  of  all  the  controversies  of  private  parties  ( 74).  As 
foon  as  a  caufe  was  opened,  and  fufficiently  understood, 
and  the  evidence  produced  on  both  fides,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  votes  of  the  whole  afiembly,  which  were 
collected  by  the  law-men,  who  drew  up  and  pronounced 
the  Sentence  (75).  If  any  queftion  of  law  arofe,  it  was 
anfwercd  by  the  law-men  out  of  the  dome-boc,  or  law- 
book, which  always  lay  before  them  in  court  (76).  Be- 
fjdes  the  trial  both  of  criminal  and  civil  caufes,  a  variety 
of  other  bufinefs  was  tranfa£ted  at  the  Shiregemots; 
fuch  as  the  fale  of  lands,  donations  to  the  church,  the 
publication  and  confirmation  of  teftaments,  &c.  (77). 

Though  the  Shiregemot  fometimes  continued  feveral County- 
days,  it  was  impoffible  to  finifh  all  its  bufinefs  in  the  two  courtf- 
annual  general  meetings ;  and  therefore  county-courts 
were  held  by  the  fhiregerieve  from  four  weeks  to  four 
weeks,  to  determine  fuch  caufes  as  could  not  be  over- 
taken by  the  general  Shiregemots.  At  thefe  lcfier  coun- 
ty-courts, which  are  fometimes  called  fclckmciesy  none 
were  obliged  to  attend  but  the  fhiregerieves,  the  law- 
men, the  parties  and  witnefies  in  the  caufes  to  be  tried, 
and  fuch  as  had  immediate  bufinefs  (78). 

Whether  there  was  any  ftated  legal  magiftrate  below  Anglo- 
the  king,  and  fuperior  to  the  aldermen,  or  earls  of  coun-  s=^xon 
ties,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  may  be  juftly  queStion- 
ed.  The  name  of  chancellor  was  not  then  indeed  un- 
known j  but  he  feems  to  have  had  little  authority  or  juris- 
diction, and  to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  private  fecretary 
to  the  king  ;  for  which  reafon  he  is  fometimes  called  the 
king's  fcribe  or  notary  (79).  This  office,  however,  giving 
thofe  who  were  inverted  with  it  frequent  accefs  to  the 
perfons  and  fecrets  of  their  royal  matters,  procured  them 
no  little  influence,  and  gradually  became  more  and  more 
important. 

(74)  Pveliqu;:«  Spelman.  p.  54. 

(75)  Hichefii  Difiertatio  epilt.'p.   31,32. 
(-6)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  48. 

(77)  Hickefii  Differtatio  epift.  p.  50. 

(78)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  50.        (79)  Ingulf.  Hift.  Croyl. 
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An^lo-  The  chief  magiftrate  En  all  the  ftates  eftablHhed  by 

Saron  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  this  iiland,  wa?  called  the  ryning  or 
™I  r  king  ;  a  title  of  the  moft  honourable  import  in  their  lan- 
guage, as  including  the  ideas  of  wifdom,  power,  and 
valour,  the  moft  necefTary  qualifications  of  a  fovereign, 
both  in  peace  and  war  (80 ).  It  is  true,  that  ihofe  chief- 
tains who  conducted  the  fevered  bands  o(  adventurers 
out  of  Germany  into  Britain,  were  at  their  arrival  only 
heretoges ;  a  title  which  fignified  no  more  than  the 
leader  of  an  army  during  an  expedition,  which  convey- 
ed! no  authority  in  times  of  peace,  and  was  commonly 
of  very  ihort  duration  (ST;.  But  ac  thofe  armies  of  ad- 
venturers met  with  a  vigorous  oppofition  from  the  native 
Britons,  which  continued  many  years,  the  authority  of 
their  heretoges  or  leaders  lafted  lone,  and  by  degrees  be- 
came firm  and  well  eftabliihed.  This  encouraged  thefe 
leaders,  with  the  coufent,  and  pc;  ,  of 

their  followers,  to  aCume  the  more  honourable  and  per- 
manent title  of  king ;  though  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined, 
that  this  new  tire  occafioncd  at  firft  any  very  remarkable 
change  in  the  conftitution,  or  brought  with  it  any  great 
acceflion  of  authority.  It  is  even  probable,  that  the 
feveral  Anglo-Saxon  armies  beftowed  the  title  of  kings 
on  their  refpcclive  leaders,  as  much  to  do  honour  to 
themselves  as  to  their  leaders.  While  they  were  com- 
manded only  by  heretoges,  they  were  confidered  as  a 
collection  of  adventurers  engaged  in  a  or  p'un- 

derin^  e:»pedition  j  but  when  they  »  ad  kings  at  their 
hea^s  they  app<  Ate  more  i  le  light  of  re- 

gular ftates  or  nations.  1  of 

kinglv    government    am--  .ons  in   this 

ifland  is  verv  much  c  pened  in 

north  of  England,  .  .in  the  (an  : 

period.     0£ta  and  EbelTa  conducted  :.    t  t  colony 

out  of  Germany  jnto  Britain,  A.  1\  460,  with  which 
thev  fettled  between  the  wall  ieverui  .    toni- 

nus  rius,  or  the  rivers  Y  ihis  cou' 

being  at  that  time   alraofl  trie 

or  no  oppofition  ;  and  therefore  did  not  bellow  the  I 
of  king  on  any  of  their   leaders,    til!    near    a 
after,  when  they  came  to  be  involved  i  id  bloody 

• 

"omrcr  D.Ct'or.  Sax      . 
Chron.  Saxon.  | 
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It  would  be  - 

■  I  -     write. 
cor.cernir:                  dcs  of  fucceflion  to  the  crown  in  to     - 
Angla-Saa  -      *<» 

ingthe  digni:  reader,  : 

few  what   appears  to  be  -.then  thefe  fub- 

:,  25  far  as  it  can  be  difcovercd  from  the  genuine  mo- 
. 

Each  of  ~  - 

a  ftate  in  this  ifland  by  fa  was  highly  honour-    -  - 

edbv  I  during  life;  and  his  valour  ar.~. 

tori:  ' -- 

me..  - 

veneration  fc  r  :  t  01  their  ftate  fa  :".:  r- 

ed  them,  and  rabletime,  wi 

and  afFrc- 
confidered  by  them  as  inner  :  their  gr: 

ancefcor,  and  on  that  account  intitled  Co 

we  mar  o'o- 
ferv . 

of  t:  /,  clear 

and  at 

interruption,   I  . 

-     ! 

: 

:  ;  and    eft  it  it 

I 
,  too  - 

t  in  thofe  i  I  : 

-.,  and   greater   ar. 

■  was    thought   n 

Cf  2. 

inf:.  lt- 

i 

I 

c:io  a  minor  lott  and 

tun.  .    .  •    of  the  heptarchv    3 :  . 

.    .    -    - 

5.  c.  24. 
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from  the  throne,  took  pofleflion   of  it,  to  the  exclufion 
of  many  who  were   nearer  ;  but  Hill   the  veneration  of 
the  people  for  the  family  of  the  founder  of  their  ftate 
was  fo  great,  that  no  man  who  was  not   of  that  family 
dajed  to  call  an  ambitious  eye  on    the  crown.     At  laft, 
however,  this  veneration  was  fo   much   diminifhed,  by 
length  of  time,  and   by  the  vices,  follies,  and    quarrels, 
of  the  feveral  royal  families,  that  the  thrones  of  all   the 
kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  that   of   Weflek   alone    ex- 
cepted, were  feized  by  bold  ufurpers,  who  had  no   con- 
nection with  the  families  of  their  founders ;  which  fir  ft 
involved  thefe    kingdoms  in   confufion,  and    at    laft    in 
ruin.     The  family  of  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the  Weft- 
Saxon  kingdom  (from  whom  our  prefent  moft  gracious 
fovereign  George  III.  is  defcended),  was  more  fortunate 
than  any  of  the  other  royal   families.     For    though    the 
ftricleft  rule  of  fucceffion  was  often  violated  in  this  illus- 
trious line  (fometimes  through  neceflity  and  for  the  pub- 
lic good)  (83) ;  yet  the  family  was  never  quite  excluded 
from  the  throne,  but  was  at  length  exalted    to    the  mo- 
narchy of  England   in  the  peiibn  of  Egbert,  the   firft 
Englifh  monarch. 
Heredita-       After  the  eitablifhment  of  the  monarchy,  the  ftricteft 
rv  after     rule  of  fucceffion  again   took   place,  and   was  for   fome 
>h-e<v,el*3~    time  obferved  ;  but  in  lefs  than  a  century,  it  was    again 
of  the  mo-  violated  by  Alfred,  the  belt  and  greatdt  of   our  ancient 
narchy.       kings,  who  was  called  to  the  throne  by  the  urgent  hecei- 
ties  of  the  times,  and  the  importunate  cries  of  the  whole 
nation,  to  the  exclufion  of  the    infant-fon    of  his  elder 
brother.     Several  fimilar  broaches  were  afterwards  made 
in  the  fucceffion,  to  lay  nothing  of  the  violent    nitration 
of  the    Danifh    kings,  and   the    uTurpation    of  Harold. 
Upon  the  whole,  there  is    fumcient    evidence,  that    the 
crown  of  England  was  confidered  as  hereditary  from  the 
very  beginning  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  though  the  itricl- 
eft  rule  of  hereditary  fucceffion  was    fometimes    obliged 
to  yield   to    nccefTity,  and    fometimes   to   violence.     In 
thefe  deviations  the  teftament  of  the  lail  king  was  fome- 
times of  no  little  Weight  ;  and    the    approbation   of   the 
great  men  in  the  wittenagemot  was  always   ueccilary  to 
their  liability. 
R  ulc  of         The  fame  obfefvationa  may  be  applied  to  the  fucceffion 
fucceffion    of  the  crown  among  the  Scots  in    this  period ;  though 
to  the 

among  the    C8^  w-  Malmf.  Li.  c  *•  Brompt.  p.  770-  Chron.  Sax  n.  p.  56. 

Scott  and  the 

Welffe.   * 
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the  deviations  from  the  ftri&  rule  of  hereditary  fuccef- 
iion  feem  to  have  been  rather  mo:e  frequent  among  them 
than  among  the  Englifh.  Kenneth  II.  who  mounted 
the  throne  of  Scotland  A.  D.  970,  is  faid  to  have  made 
a  law  to  prevent  thefe  deviations,  and  to  fecure  the 
crown  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  laft  king  (84)  But  if 
fuch  a  law  was  made,  it  is  evident  from  the  hiilory  of 
the  fueceeding  period,  that  it  had  little  or  no  effect. 
The  unhappy  cuftom  that  prevailed  among  the  Welfh, 
of  dividing  the  territories  of  the  father  among  all  his 
fons,  threw  every  thing  with  regard  to  the  fuccemon  of 
their  princes  into  great  confulion,  and  was  attended 
with  many  other  fatal  confequences. 

The  duties  of  a  fovereig  1,  in  the  times  we    are  now  j)ut«eg  _f 
confidering,  were    chiefly  two  : — To  adminifter  juitice  the  Anglo- 
to  his  fubjetts,  with  the  affiftance  of  his  court  or   coun-  Saxon 
cil,  in  times  of  peace,' — and  to  command   the    armies  of  klnSs* 
the  date  in  times  of  war. 

That  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  were  confidered-  as  the  To  admi- 
chief  judges  in  their  refpedlive  kingdoms,  and  frequently  ":^er  Ju^~ 
adminiftered  juftice  in  perfon,  is  undeniable  (85).  To  tice* 
this  they  were  bound  by  their  coronation  oath  ;  and  in 
this  fome  of  them  fpent  a  great  proportion  of  their  time. 
Alfred  the  Great,  in  particular,  as  we  are  aflured  by 
Afferius,  who  lived  in  his  court,  fometimes  employed 
both  day  and  night  in  hearing  caufes  that  were  brought 
before  him  by  appeals  from  the  fentences  of  inferior 
judges  (86).  Thefe  fentences  he  frequently  reverfed, 
reprimanding  the  judges  for  their  ignorance,  and  com- 
manding them,  either  to  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  the  laws, 
or  refign  their  offices  (87).  When  their  wrong  judg- 
ments proceeded  from  malice  or  corruption,  he  punilhed 
them  with  great  feverity,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
author  quoted  below  (88),  condemned  no  fewer  than 
forty-two  judges  in  one  year  to  capital  Dunifnments. 
To  aflift  our  ancient  kings  in  performing  tbis  part  of 
their  royal  office,  they  were  conftantly  attended  by  a 
confiderable  number  of  the  greateft  and  wifeft  men  of 
the  kingdom,  who  acted  as  afTeflbrs  to  their  fovereign, 
and  formed  a  fupreme  court  of  juitice,  which  was  called 

(?+)  Biet.  Hift.  Scot.  \.i. 

(*<)  Hickefii  Differratio  epiftolaris,  p.  115. 

(86)  Airer.  Vita  jElfridi,  p.  ai. 

<8r)  Id.  ibid.  (SS)  Mhroir  de  J  unices,  1.  5. 

the 
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the  kings  court  or  council  (80).     To  render  the  attend- 
ance of  the  members  of  this  fuprcme  council  more  eafy 
and  compatible  with   the  management  of  their  private 
affairs,  Alfred  the  Great  divided  them  into  three  equal 
parts,  which  fucceeded  each  other  monthly  (90). 
This  part       This  part  of  the  royal  office  was  found  to  be  very  in- 
of  the  roy-  convenient  after   the    eftablifhment    of   the    monarchy, 
a    %   te  a.  when  appeals  to  the  fdvereign  from  all  parts  of  England 

performed  tf  6  .   V  ,.t11 

bv  a  de-    became  very  frequent,  and  wnen   few  or    our  kings  had 
puty.  fuflicient  knowledge  and  induftry  to  perform  it  in  perfon. 

Several  laws  were  made  to  prevent  unncceffary  appeals 
to  the  fovereign  •,  and  a  chief  jufticiary  was  appointed 
to  prefide  in  the  king's  court,  and  perform  the  judicial 
part  of  the  royal  office,  when  the  king  was  abfent,  or 
otherwife  employed  (ot).  It  is  impoffible  to  difcover 
the  precife  time  when  this  high  office  of  chief  juiliciary 
was  inftitutcd  ;  though  it  is  molt  probable,  that  it  was 
fome  time  in  the  tenth  century,  when  our  kings  were  fo 
conltantly  engaged  in  war  againft  the  Danes,  that  they 
had  no  leifure  to  attend  in  perfon  the  adminiflration  of 
iuftice.  At  its  firft  inftitution,  the  nerfons  invefted  with 
it  feem  to  have  been  called  by  different  names,  expref- 
five  of  their  high  dignity  and  great  authority,  as  half- 
king,  alderman  of  all  England,  &c.  ,/Ethelftan,  a  great 
and  powerful  thane  in  the  reign  of  king  Athelftan,  was 
raifed  to  this  high  office  (and  was  perhaps  the  firft  who 
enjoyed  it),  with  the  title  of  half-king  ;  becaufe  he  per- 
formed that  half  of  the  regal  office  which  confided  in  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice.  His  fon  Aylwin  fucceeded 
him  ;  but  contented  himfelf  with  the  more  modeft  title 
of  aiderrnan  of  all  England  (92).  After  the  inititution 
of  this  office,  which  continued  for  fevefal  centuries  to  be 
the  higheft  in  the  ftate,  our  kings  gradually  withdrew 
from  the  bench,  and  left  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  to 
their  high  judiciaries  and  other  judges. 
r  The  other  part  of  the  regal  office,  which  confifted   in 

manded  commanding  the  armies  of  the  ftate  in  perfon  in  time 
the  arm v  of  war,  was  long  conlidered  as  indifpenfable.  It  was 
e  of  by  being  brave  and  fuccefsful  generals,  that  the  founders 


war 


(89)  See  Squire's  Inquiry  into  the  Bnglifh  Conlb'utioti,  p.  181. 

(90)  AUVr.  Vita  Jv  rridi,  p.  19,  so. 

(9.)    Wilkins  Leges  ;>ax.  p.   77.250.     Spelman  Gl  jfl.    in    voce 
Juliiciariu* 

(9:)   Sclde:i*j  Tit.  lion.  p.  505.     Hilt  Ramfien.  c.  5. 
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of  the  feveral  ftates  of  the  heptarchy  had  become  kings; 
and  it  was  long  believed  to  be  improper,  if  not  impoffi- 
ble,  for  any  one  to  be  a  king  who  was  not  a  warrior. 
Many  who  by  blood  were  well  entitled  to  reign, 
were  excluded  from  the  throne,  becaufe,  on  account  of 
their  age  or  fex,  they  were  efteemed  incapable  of  per- 
forming this  molt  efiential  part  of  the  regal  office.  Some 
of  our  ancient  kings,  however,  after  they  were  firmly 
feated  on  the  throne,  were  difcovered  to  be  of  an  unwar- 
like  character,  and  naturally  incapable  of  command- 
ing armies  in  perfon  ;  and  were  therefore  permitted  to 
perform  to  this  part  of  the  regal  office  alfo  by  a 
fubftitute,  who  was  called  the  cynings  bold,  or  kings 
lieutenant,  and  had  the  fame  authority  over  all  the  other 
holds  or  heretoges  of  the  feveral  counties,  that  the  high 
jufticiary  had  over  all  the  other  aldermen  (93). 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  this  important  Preroga- 
truth, — "  That  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  were  net  abfo-  tivesof  the 
<*  lute  monarchs  •,  but  that  their  powers  and  preroga-  ga"  o'n 
u  tives  were  limited  by  the  laws  and  cuiloms  of  their  kings, 
"  country."  Our  Saxon  anceftors  had  been  governed 
by  limited  monarchs  in  their  native  feats  on  the  conti- 
nent •,  and  there  is  not  the  leaft  appearance  or  probabi- 
lity, that  they  relinquifhed  their  liberties,  and  fubmitted 
to  abfolute  government  in  their  new  fettlements  in  this 
ifland  (94).  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  men,  whofe 
reigning  paffion  was  the  love  of  liberty,  would  willingly 
refign  it ;  and  their  new  fovereigns,  who  had  been  their 
fellow-foldiers,  had  certainly  no  power  to  compel  them 
to  fuch  a  refignatiom  The  power  of  adminifterhig  juf- 
tice  to  their  fubjetts,  and  of  commanding  the  armies  of 
the  ftate,  which  have  been  represented  above  as  the  moil 
important  duties  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  may  be  alfo 
confidered  as  their  chief  prerogatives.  Thofe  princes 
who  performed  thefe  two  offices  in  their  own  perfons, 
with  great  abilities  and  fuccefs,  had  the  greateft  influ- 
ence and  authority  ;  while  thofe  who  wanted  either  ca- 
pacity or  induftryfor  the  execution  of  thefe  offices,  were 
much  defpifed  and  difregarded* 

None  of  our  Saxon  kings  ever  fo  much  as  pretended  Had  not 
to  the  power  of  making  laws,  or  impofmg  taxes,  with-  P°^er  to 
cut  the   advice    and  confent  of  their  wittenagemots,  or  jaws    or 

irrpofe 

{93)  Squire  on  the  Englifh  Conftkution,  p.  213.   n. 
(94)   Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  7. 
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affemblies  of  the  great  and  wife  men  of  the?r  refpedtive 
kingdoms.     This  is    evident  from   the  preambles  to  the 
feveral  fy items  of  Saxon  laws  which  are  fl ill  extant  (95). 
Affembled      It  fcems  to  have  been  the  prerogative  of  out  Saxon 
the  witte-   kings  to  call  the  wittenagemotjS,  or   great  councils, — to 
iirtgemos.  app0ult  t^g  times  and  places  of  their  meeting, — to  pre- 
fule  in  them  in  perfon, — to  propofe  the  fubje&s  of  their 
deliberations, — and  to  execute  their  decrees  (96.) 
Had  not  When  the  kingdom  wasfudderily  invaded  by  a  foreign 

the  fole  enemy,  or  its  internal  peace  difturbed  by  an  infurrc£tion, 
peace  and  taking  might  by  his  own  authority  put  himfelf  at  the 
wan  head  of  his  troops,  to  repel  the  invaders,  or  fupprefs  the 

infurgents  :  but  when  a  formal  war  againft  a  neighbour- 
ing fiate  was  intended,  more  deliberation  was  required  j 
and  it  could  not  be  undertaken  without  the  advice  and 
content  of  the  wittenagemot  (97).  The  Anglo-Saxon 
kings  had  confiderable  influence  in  difpofing  of  the  con- 
quered lands,  and  dividing  the  fpoils  taken  from  the 
enemy  ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  ufe  this  influence  with 
juftice  and  moderation,  and  could  not  keep  above  a 
third  part  of  thefe  lands  and  fpoils  to  themfelves,  with- 
out incurring  the  indignation  of  their  troops  (o 8).  King 
Harold,  by  retaining  a  greater  proportion  than  this  of 
the  Danifh  and  Norwegian  fpoils,  occafioned  fo  great  a 
difguft  and  defertion  in  his  army,  that  it  proved  the 
chief  caufe  of  his  ruin  (99).  The  confent  of  the  witten- 
agemot was  commonly  obtained  to  the  conclufion  of 
peace,  as  well  as  to  the  declaration  of  war  ;  becaufe  the 
profperity  and  happinefs  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  as 
much  concerned  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
Had  ihe  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  the  king  had  no  power 

power  of  t0  inflift  any  puniihment  upon  his  foldiers  for  defertion. 
military  ,  v  1  •     1    •         1  •  r    1     •         •   n 

difcipline.  or  other  on ences,  this  being  the  province  01  their  prielts, 

who  acled  by  the  authority  of  the  god  of  war,  who  was 
fuppofed  to  be  prefent  in  their  armies  (106).  But  after 
the  introduction  of  Chrifnanity,  the  exercife  of  military 
difcipline  became  one  of  the  royal  prerogatives)  as  i: 
was  never  claimed  by  the  Chriltian  clergy  (101). 

(9_0  Vide  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  paffim. 
(96)  wi    I.  Gloff    in  voce  Genotu:v. 

7)  Clover.  German.  Antiq.  p.  50?. 
:   8)  Squire  on  the  Englifl  I  01  ftitutii  n,  p   .  '■>•    Leges  WaHicar, 
p    22.  (99)  W.  Malmf.  p.  94.     Hidden,  p.  185. 

(ior)  Tacu.de    iVo.ib.  German,  c.  7. 
(101J  W  ilkiQS 
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The   Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  no  power  of  remitting  The  power 
any  mulct  or  fine  impofed  upon  any  criminal  by  a  court  ?f  pardon- 
of  juftice,  becaufe  that  would  have  been  depriving  ano-  ln**' 
ther  perfon    of  his   right ;    but    they   had  a  power  of 
changing  a  capital  into  a  pecuniary  punifhment  (102). 

The  kings  of  England,  in  the  period  we  are  now  con-  Could  not 
fidering,  were  only  ufufrucluaries  of  the  crown-lands,  aIienate 
and  could  not  alienate  any  of  thefe  lands,  even  to  the  ]ai^?   rtn" 
church,  without  the  confent  of  the  wittenagemot  (103). 

It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  royal  prerogatives  Nomina- 
in  the  times  of  the  heptarchy,  and  even  after  the  efta-  tion  of 
bliihment  of  the  monarchy,  to    appoint  the  aldermen,  ™a%l~ 
ihiregerieves,  domefmenj  and   other  civil  and  military 
officers  ;  but  this  power  feems  to  have  been  afterwards 
taken  from  the  crown,  and  veiled    in    the  wittenage- 
mot (104).     But  the  time  and  other  circumftances  of 
this  change  in   the    conftitution,  are  not  preferved  in 
hiftory  ;  and  it  mull  alio  be  acknowledged,  that  the  pre- 
tended laws  of  Edward  the  Confeffbr,  which  inform  us 
of  it,  are  of  very  doubtful  authority,  and  can  hardly  be 
depended  upon. 

The  veneration  for  the  clergy,  after  the  introduction?  Ecclefiaf- 
of  Chriftianity,  was  fo  very  great,  that  our  kings  fcem  tical  au- 
to have  left  to  them  the  government  of  the  church,  in  t!lorAty  *f 
a  great  meafure,  and  the  choice  of  perfons  to  ecclefiafti-  Saxon 
cal  offices,  for  fome  ages.     It  is  exprefsly  declared  by  kings, 
the  laws  of  Withred  king  of  Kent,  A.  D.  694,  that 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  had  as  good  a  right  to 
nominate  bifhops,  abbots,  abbeffes,  &c.  as  the  king  had 
to  nominate  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  king- 
dom (TQ5),     This  law  was  adopted  and  confirmed  by 
Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia,  A.  D.  742,  in  a  great  coun- 
cil of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  by  his  fucceffor  king 
Oifa,  A.  D.  785  •,  and  feems  to  have  been  obferved  in 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  ( 106).     By  degrees, 
however,  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  found  it  necefiary  for 
the  peace  and  good  government  of  the  ftate,  to  inter- 
fere more  directly  in  ecclefiaftical  elections,  and  to  take 

(102)  Wi 'kins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  36.  2or. 

(103)  Squire  on  the  Englifh  Coidtitution,  p.  219.     Spel.Concil. 
f.    1.  p.   340. 

(.04)  Chron    Saxon,  p.  49.     Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  205. 
(ioj-j  Chron.  S.ix^r.  p.  49.      Spel.  Concil.  t.  1.  p.  150. 
(106;  Srel.  Ctineil.  t.  1.  p.  230.  292. 
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care  that  the  dignities  of  the  church  fhouM  be  filled  by 
men  of  peaceable  difpofitions,  and  well  aftecled  to  their 
perfons  and  government.  They  were  fo  fuccefsful  in 
their  endeavours  to  obtain  the  direction  of  ecclefiaflical 
elections,  that  they  acquired,  fivft  the  right  of  approv- 
ing, and  at  length  of  appointing,  all  the  chief  dignita- 
ries of  the  church  (107). 

As  hereditary  titles  of  honour,  unconnected  with 
offices,  were  unknown  in  the  period  we  are  now  de- 
lineating, our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  could  not  have  the 
prerogative  of  granting  fitch  titles. 

The  authority  of  regulating  the  public  coin  of  the 
kingdom  feems  to  have  been  veiled  in  the  wittenagemot ; 
and  the  privilege  of  coining  was  not  only  granted  to  the 
king,  but  alfo  to  the  arrhbifhops,  bifhops,  and  chief 
towns  (108).  It  is  unneceffary  to  be  more  particular  in 
pointing  cut  the  prerogatives  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
as  it  is  fufficiently  evident  from  the  above  account,  that 
they  were  circumferibed  within  verv  narrow  limits,  and 
were  hardly  fufiicient  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
unlefs  when  it  was  worn  by  a  perfon  of  a  warlike  cha- 
racter and  great  abilities. 

The  revenues  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  efpecially  in 
tTe"65  tne  times  °f  ^ie  heptarchy,  could  not  be  very  great,  and 
confifted  chiefly  in  the  profits  arifing  from  the  crown- 
lands,  and  their  own  patrimonial  eltates.  As  the  Saxons 
met  with  a  more  vigorous  refi fiance  in  Britain  than  any 
of  the  other  northern  nations  who  founded  kingdoms  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire  in  other  countries;  fo 
they  treated  the  native  Britons  with  greater  feverity. 
All  the  other  northern  conquerors  contented  themfelves 
with  feizing  two-thjfds  of  the  conquered  country,  which 
they  divided  among  themfelves,  leaving  the  other  third 
in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  (109).  But 
the  Saxons  feised  the  whole  country,  reducing  all  the 
ancient  inhabitants  who  remained  in  it  to  a  flate  of 
llavery,  without  leaving  them  even  the  property  of  their 
own  perfons.  This  country,  with  its  wretched  inhabi- 
tants, thofe  greedy  unrelenting  conquerors  divided 
among  themfelves,  allotting  to  each  chieftain  an  extent 
of  territory,  and  number  of  flaves,  proportioned  to  his 


An^lo 
Saxon 

kings. 


(10-71  Sp  1.  Core:!,  p.  3^7.      Ingulf.  Hilt.  Croyl. 
(ic8)  V\  ilkin.^  Le^es  Saxon,  p.  59. 
(ico)  Lindenbrog.  Le^.  Antuj.  p.  197. 
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djgnity  and  the  number  of  his  followers.  As  thefe 
chieftains,  and  their  martial  followers,  had  acquired  their 
title  to  their  refpeclive  proportions  of  lands,  flaves,  and 
fpoils,  by  the  points  of  their  fworcls  ;  fo  they  received 
them  in  free  and  full  property,  without  being  fubjected 
to  any  payments  to  their  fovereigns,  or  other  magiftrates, 
or  even  to  any  fervices,  except  thofe  of  fighting  in  de- 
fence of  their  country,  and  keeping  the  highways, 
bridges,  and  caftles,  in  repair. 

This  made  it  neceffary  to  affign  a  certain  proportion  of  Crown  • 
lands,  with  their  flaves,  cattle,  houfes,  &c.  in  every  *ands' 
flate,  for  the  iupport  of  government,  and  of  the  dignity 
of  thofe  who  were  invelted  with  it.  In  the  divifion 
therefore  of  the  conquered  country,  the  chief  commander 
of  each  army  of  adventurers  received,  in  the  firft  place, 
that  proportion  of  lands,  flaves,  and  fpoils,  that  fell  to 
his  fhare  as  the  leader  of  a  particular  tribe  or  family, 
which  he  held  in  free  and  full  property,  and  might 
alienate  at  his  pleafure,  as  well  as  any  other  chieftain. 
Befides  this,  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  throne,  he 
was  put  in  poffeffion  of  thofe  lands,  &c.  which  had  been 
allotted  for  the  fupport  of  the  royal  dignity ;  but  of 
thefe  he  was  only  the  ufufruc~luary,  and  not  the  pro- 
prietor; they  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  not  to  the 
king,  who  could  not  alienate  them  without  the  confent 
of  the  national  affembly  or  wittenagemot.  What  pro- 
portion the  crown-lands  originally  bore  to  thofe  of  the 
nation  in  each  ftate,  or  whether  there  was  any  fuch  pro- 
portion fettled  or  not,  we  are  entirely  ignorant ;  though 
it  is  highly  probable,  on  many  accounts,  that  thefe  lands 
were  very  confiderable  in  extent  and  value.  Out  of  the 
produce  of  their  crown-lands  and  family-eftates,  which 
were  cultivated,  partly  by  Haves,  and  partly  by  ceorls, 
thofe  ancient  monarchs  fupported  their  families  and 
numerous  retainers  in  rude  magnificence  and  plentv, 

As  the  adminiftration  of  jultice  was  one  of  the  prin-  Fines  and 
cipal  offices  and    molt    important   prerogativea    of  our  amerce- 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  fo  it  was  alfo  one  of  the  greatelt  ments* 
fources  of  their  wealth.     By  law,  a  very  great  propor- 
tion (in  fome  cafes  one-half,  and  in  others  one-third)  of 
all  the  fines  and  mulcts  impofed  on  criminals  by  the 
courts  of  juftice  belonged  to  the  king  (no).     This,  at 

(no)  Wnkins  Leges  Saxon,  paffim. 

a  time 
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a  time  when  almofl  all  punifhments   were   pecuniary, 
muft  have  amounted  to  a  very  considerable  fum.     We 
(hall  have  occafion,  by  and  by,  to  take  notice,  that  our 
ancient    kings    derived   confiderable    profits   both    from 
foreign  and  domeflic  trade  (i  1 1). 
Danegeld.       When  the  invafions  of  the  Danes  became   frequent 
and  formidable,  it  became  a  cuftom  fomctimes  to  bribe 
them  with  a  Pun  of  money  to  defift  from  their  depreda- 
tions, and  leave  the  counts y,  and  at  ether  times  to  keep 
a  confiderable  body  of  troops  in  conftant  pay,  to  defend 
the  coafts  againft  thefe  dangerous  enemies.     The  ordi- 
nary revenues  of  the  crown  were  quite  inadequate  to  the 
expense  of  thefe  expedients ;  and  therefore  it  was  found 
neceflary,  with  the  confent  of  the  wittenagemot,  to  im- 
pofe  a  tax,  firft  of  one  Saxon  (hilling,  and  afterwards  of 
two  or  more  {hillings,  on  every  hide  of  land  in  the  king- 
dom.    As  there  were  two  hundred  and  forty-three  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  hides  of  land  in  England,  this  tax,  at 
one  milling  on  each  hide,  raifed  twelve  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  eighty  Saxon  pounds,  equal  in  quantity  of 
filver  to  about  thirty-fix  thoufand  live  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  fterling,  and  in  efficacy  to  more  than  three  hun- 
dred and  fixty  thoufand  pounds  of  our  money  at  prefent. 
This  tax  feems  to  have  been  firft  impofed  A.  D.  991, 
and   was  called  Danegeld,  or  the   Danifh  tax  or  pay- 
ment (112).     It  was  foon  after  raifed  to  two,  and  at  laft 
to  feven  {hillings,  on  every  hide  of  land,  and  continued 
to  be  levied  long  after  the  original  occafion  of  impofing 
it  had  ceafed.     While  the  invafions  of  the  Danes  were 
almoft  annual,  our  kings  derived  little  profit  from  this 
tax,  which  was  ail  expended  in  bribing  or  fighting  thefe 
invaders;  but  after  the  acceffion  of  the   Danifh  princes 
to  the  throne  of  England,  it  became  one   of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  royal  revenue.     This  t.i\  was  railed  fo 
high,  and    collected    with    fo    much    fevrrity,  by   k 
Canute,  A.  D.   1018,  that  it    amounted  to  the  p  < 
gious  fum  of  feventy-one  thoufand   Saxon   pounds,  be- 
sides eleven  thoufand  of  the  fame  pounds  paid  by  the 
city  of  London  (1  13).     It  appears,  i.  iwever,  from  very 
good  authority,  that  tins  was  too  great  a  fum  lor  England 
to  pay  in  one  year  at  that  time.     "  The  tribute  (fays  m\ 

(in)  Chap.  6,  (11;)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  126. 

(115)  Id.  p.  151* 

"  author 
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*«  author  of  thofe  times,  preferved  by  Mr.  Lelarid)  that 
"  was  paid  annually  by  the  Englifh  to  the  Danes,  was 
"  at  length  railed  to  feventy-two  thoiifand  pounds  and 
"  more,  befides  eleven  thoufand  paid  by  the  city  of 
"  London.  Thofe  who  had  money  to  pay  their  propor- 
"  tion  of  this  grievous  tax,  paid  it ;  but  thofe  who  had 
"  not  money,  irrecoverably  loft  their  lands  and  poFef- 
"  fions.  The  church  of  Peterborough,  and  feveral 
"  other  churches,  Tuftained  great  lofles  on  that  occa- 
"  lion  (114)."  From  thefe  accounts  it  is  evident,  that 
this  tax  had  been  gradually  raifed  from  one  fhiiling  to 
feven  (hillings  on  each  hide  of  land.  It  was  afterwards 
reduced  to  four  (hillings  on  each  hide  -,  at  which  rate  it 
feems  to  have  continued  till  it  was  finally  abolifhed  about 
feventy  years  after  the  Norman  conqueft.  Houfes  in 
towns  were  fubjected  to  this  tax  ;  and  a  houfe  of  a  cer- 
tain value  paid  the  fame  with  a  hide  of  land  (115). 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danifh  kings  derived  confider-  polfeit> 
able  profits  from  forfeitures, — from  vacant  benefices,—^-  ures,  &c 
from  the  hereots  of  their  aldermen  and  thanes,  and  from 
fome  other  fources  with  which  we  are  not  particularly 
acquainted  ;  which  enabled  them  to  live  with  fufficient 
fpiendour, — to  reward  their  friends, — to  encourage 
learning, — to  relieve  the  poor, — to  build  monaileries, 
churches,  and  other  edifices,  for  the  benefit  and  orna- 
ment of  their  country  (116). 

As  the  king  was  the  higheft  maenftrate,  fo  the  wit-  The  witte- 
tenagemot  was  the  higheft  court ;  in  which,  with  the  nagemot, 
king  at  its  head,  the  fovereignty  of  the  ftate  refided,  in 
the  period  we  are  now  examining.  In  the  times  of  the 
heptarchy,  there  were  as  many  wittenagemots  as  there 
were  kingdoms  ;  which,  after  the  union  of  thefe  king- 
doms into  one  monarchy,  were  all  united  into  one  great 
aflembly,  or  micklemot  as  it  is  often  called. 

In  this  afTembly,  both  ecclefiaftical  and  political  laws  its  powers, 
were  made  ;  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  fapport  of  the  civil  government,  were  impofed ;  ques- 
tions relating  to  peace  and  war  were  debated  ;  civil  and 
criminal  caufes  of  the  greateft  moment  were  determined  ; 
and  the  moll  important  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  final- 

( » 1 4)  I-eland's  Collectanea,  v.  t.  p.  it. 

(115)  Spelman  GloiT.  in  voce  Bamgeldum.      Dooraf Jay- book, 
apud  Gale,  t.  i.  p.  775. 

(116)  Atfer.  Vita  jElfridi. 
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ly  regulated  (117).  All  the  power  and  wifdom  of  the 
flatc  were  prefumcd  to  be  collected  in  the  wittenagemot  •, 
which  was  therefore  the  guide  and  guardian  of  the  king- 
dom, and  took  cognifance  of  every  thing  that  affected  its 
fafety  andprofperity  ;  as  the  general  affemblies  of  the  fe- 
x  veral  flates  had  formerly  done  in  Germany  (118). 

Its  mem  -  In  that  country,  all  the  warriors  of  every  little  Rate, 
jers  in  the  together  with  the  prieds,  who  were  the  only  perfons  of 
any  conG deration,  had  a  right  to  be  prefent  in  thefe  affem- 
blies  j  and  as  thefe  warriors  never  engaged  in  agriculture, 
trade,  or  manufactures,  but  fpent  their  time  in  idlenefs, 
when  they  were  not  employed  in  fome  military  expedition, 
their  attendance  on  thefe  affemblies  was  rather  an  amufe- 
ment  than  an  inconveniency.  To  fuch  an  affembly  of 
warriors,  the  Britifh  ambaffadors  made  their  application 
for  affiflance  ;  and  fuch, 'we  may  believe,  were  the  wit- 
tenagemots  of  the  feveral  little  Anglo-Saxon  ftates  at 
their  firfl  eflablifliment  in  this  ifland ;  confiding  of  all  the 
aldermen,  heretoges,  prieds,  and  warriors  of  the  date. 
In  thofe  times,  when  they  were  fighting  their  way,  and 
their  arms  were  hardly  ever  out  of  their  hands,  they  at- 
tended the  general  affemblies  of  their  nation  in  arms,  as 
they  had  formerly  done  in  Germany,  ready  to  proceed 
upon  any  martial  enterprife  that  might  be  refolved  upon  : 
but  a  change  of  circumdances  naturally  and  unavoidably 
occafioned  a  change  in  the  conditution  of  thefe  affemblies, 
which  probably  took  place  by  infenfible  degrees,  and 
without  any  pofitive  law. 
Jn  later  When  the  conquered  lands  were  divided  amongd  all 
times.  thofe  brave  warriors  who  had  contributed  to  make  the 
conqued,  many  cf  them  who  had  been  common  foldiers. 
and  confequently  received  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  land, 
retired  to  their  little  farms,  which  they  began  to  cultivate. 
Thefe  veterans,  now  become  hufbandmen,  alfo  farmed 
fome  parts  of  the  lands  of  the  thanes  or  heretoges,  under 
whom  they  had  fought  •,  and  by  degrees  formed  a  new  or- 
der of  men,  unknown  in  ancient  Germ  iny,  who  were 
calledf^r//,whichhavebeenalready  deiVriled  (i  19).  Some 
have  imagined,  that  all  thefe  ceorls,  who  were  delcended 
from  the  original  conquerors,  and  continued  to  be  pro- 
prietors of  land,  had  a  title  to  be  members  of  the  witte- 


(1  !>;)  Tacit,  de  iVlorib.  German,  c.  n,  12.     Tyrrel's   Intioduc- 
tion,   ]>.  loy,  (\:r. 

( 1 18J  Tacit,  cie  Morib.  German,  c.  11.  (1 15)  S>  e  p.  204 
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nagemot ;  and  there  is  fufficient  evidence,  that  they  were 
not  excluded  from  it  by  any  poiitive  law,  but  only  by  their 
poverty  and  manner  or  life,  which  rendered  their  atten- 
dance highly  inconvenient,  if  not  impoffible  (120)  :  for 
as  foon  as  any  of  thefe  ceOrls  acquired  fuch  an  eltate  in 
land  as  enabled  them  to  live  with  eafe  and  dignity,  and, 
attend  the  public  councils  of  the  nation,  they  were  de- 
clared by  an  exprefs  law  to  be  thanes  and  members  of  the 
wittenagemot  (121). 

The  qualification  in  point  of  eftate  required  by  that  Qualifica- 
law,  was  the  property  of  five  hides  of  land  ;  and  all  the  tiOU- 
free-born  Englifh  who  were  pofTefTed  of  fuch  an  eftate, 
with  a  church,  a  bell-houfe,  and  manor-place  upon  it, 
were  considered  as  nobles,  and  had  a  title  to  be  members 
of  the  wittenagemot.  This  qualification,  it  is  imagined, 
was  afterwards  found  to  be  too  fmal!,  and  was  therefore 
gradually  raifed  higher  and  higher,  until,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  it  was  fixed  at  no  lefs  than 
forty  hides  of  land  (122). 

Befides  all  the  confiderable  proprietors  of  land  who  Other 
could  afford  to  attend  the  public  councils  of  the  nation,  membe»s: 
all  the  archbifhops,  bifnops,  abbots,  prefbyters,  alder- 
men, heretoges,  fhiregerieves,  and  domefmen  or  judges, 
were,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  and  on  account  of  their 
wifdom  and  knowledge  of  the  laws,  members  of  this 
great  affembly ;  which,  for  this  reafon,  was  called  the 
wittenagemot ,  or,  ajfembly  of  the  ivtfe  men  (123). 

Though  great  efforts  have  been    made  to  prove,  that  The 
the  ceorls,  or  fmall  proprietors  of  land,  were  reprefented  ceorls,  ra- 
in the  wittenagemots  by   their  tithing-men,  or   borfhol-  tne.r  ,lnte"* 

.  .  .  *-*  relied. 

ders,  and  the  inhabitants  of  trading  towns  by  their  al-  rpe6tators 
dermen  or  portreeves,  it  muft  be  confeiTed,  that  of  this  than 
there  is  not  fufficient  hiftorical  evidence  remaining  (124).  members; 
It  is  however  highly  probable,  that  many  ceorls  and  bur- 
geiTes,  who  dwelt  at  or  near  the  place  where  a  wittena- 
gemot was  held,  attended  it  as  interefted  fpe£tators,  and 
intimated  their  fatisfaction  with  its    refolves,  by  fhouts 
of  applaufe,  and  other  marks  of  approbation.     On  fome 
few  great  occafions,  when  there  was  an  uncommon  con- 

(120)  Squire  on  the  Englifh  Conftitution,  p.  167,  &c. 

(121)  Wilkin1;  Leges  Saxon,  p.  70,  71. 

(122)  Hiftoria  Elienfis,  c.  40. 

(125)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  14.  72,  76,  79,  102,  &c.  Spelman 
Gloff.  in  voce.     Hilt.  Elienf.  c.  io. 

(124)  Tyrrel's  Introduction,  p.  95,  &c.  Squire  on  the  Englifh 
ConiTitution,  p.  244,  &c. 

courfe 
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courfe  of  fuch  fpe£tators,  their  prefence  and  approbation 
is  recorded  in  fuch  terms  as  thefe: — "  Omnique  po- 
"  pulo  audiente  et  vidente  (and  all  the  people  hearing 
"  and  looking  on),  aliorumque  fideiium  infinita  multi- 
"  tudo,  qui  omnes  laudaverunt,  (and  a  prodigious 
*«  crowd  of  other  people,  who  all  applauded)  (125)." 
As  the  real  conftituent  members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
wittenagemots  were  very  many,  and  thofe  who  had  a 
kind  of  right  and  intereft  to  be  fpectators  of  their  deli- 
berations were  fliil  more  numerous,  they  frequently  af- 
fembled  in  the  open  air,  in  fome  extenflve  plain,  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  and  near  a  great  town,  for  the  benefit 
of  water  and  provifions  (1 26). 
The  king  It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  king  to  appoint  the  time 
propofed  and  place  of  the  meetings  of  thefe  great  aflemblies,  and, 
the  matter  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  prepare  and  ripen  thofe 
bated*  *"  matters  tnat  were  to  be  laid  before  them  for  their  deter- 
mination. This  negative  before  debate,  which  was  of 
great  anticfuity,  being  derived  from  the  culloms  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  was  attended  with  the  moll  important 
confequences,  and  gave  the  king  and  his  council  a  very 
great  influence  in  the  wittenagemots  (127).  Such  a  re- 
gulation, however,  feems  to  have  been  neceffary  in  fuch 
numerous  aflemblies,  which  were  certainly  much  fitter 
for  determining  what  was  propofed  and  explained  to 
them,  than  for  inventing  and  propofmg. 

In  ancient  Germany,  the  general  aflemblies  of  the  fe- 
t]me9  0f  veral  nations  (of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  wittcnagomois 
meeting,  were  the  genuine  offspring)  met  at  certain  ftated  times, 
moft  commonly  in  the  fpring,  at  the  full  or  change  of 
the  moon;  and  thefe  times  of  meeting  were  well  known 
to  all  who  were  obliged  to  attend  them,  who  accordingly 
came  to  them  without  any  particular  fummons  (128). 
This  cuftom  feems  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  long  after  their  fettlement  in  Britain;  and  the 
{fated  times  for  thefe  meetings,  as  long  as  they  continu- 
ed Pagans,  were  no  doubt  the  fame  that  had  been  ob- 
ferved  by  their  anceflors  on   the  continent,     iiut  after 

(i?f)  Spelman,  ConciJ. p.  6*S\ 

n«6)    For  the    names  of   the  places    where    the    witteiv.geraots 
raer,  '  e  H  kIv's  Hiftory  of  Convocations. 

(1./)    L'acit.  de  Nionb.  German,  c.  11.         ('■O  Id.  ibid« 
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their  conversion  to  Chriftianity,  the  ordinary  flared 
meetings  of  tr?e  wittenagemots  appear  to  have  been  at 
the  three  great  feftivals  of  Chriftmas,  Eailer,  and  Whit- 
funtide,  wherever  the  court  happened  to  be  at  thefe 
times.  On  thefe  feftivals,  the  Ancio-Saxon  king's  of 
England  lived  in  great  (late,  wore  their  crowns,  and 
were  furrounded  by  all  the  great  men  of  their  kingdoms, 
who  were  fumptuoufiy  entertained  by  them,  and  with 
whom  they  confuked  about  the  important  affairs  of 
church  and  flute  (129). 

We  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  thefe  ordinary  Exrraor- 
meetings,  on  account  of  their  frequency,  and  other  cir-  binary 

n  1,  1  J  1  meetings. 

cumitances,  could  not  be  very  numerous,  and  were  at-  to 

tended  by  few  befides  thofe  great  men  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  king's  court  or  council,  and  were  admitted 
to  the  royal  table  ;  who,  we  may  therefore  prefume, 
afled  rather  in  their  miniflerial  and  judicial,  than  in 
their  legiflative  capacity,  on  thefe  occafions.  But  when 
any  thing  was  to  be  done  that  required  the  united  wit- 
dorn  and  authority  of  the  whole  kingdom,  as  the  making 
new.laws, — impofmg  taxes, — declaring  war,  <xc.  an  ex- 
traordinary, or  rather  a  more  folemn  meeting  of  the 
wittenagemot,  was  called,  to  which  all  who  had  a  right 
to  be  prefent  were  fummened.  The  laws  of  king  Ed- 
mund indeed  are  faid  to  have  been  made  in  a  mickle  fy- 
nod,  or  wittenagemot,  held  at  London  A.  D.  944,  on 
the  holy  feaft  of  Eafter  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  pream- 
ble to  thefe  laws,  that  this  was  one  of  thofe  more  folemn 
meetings  to  which  all  the  members  had  been  fummon- 
ed  (ijo).  The  wittenagemots  mentioned  by  our  hiitori- 
ans  feem  to  have  been,  for  the  moft  part,  of  this  more 
folemn  kind,  called  for  fome  particular  and  important  pur- 
pofe  ;  which  is  probably  the  reafon  that  feveral  years 
femetimes  elapfe  between  thefe  meetings,  though  there 
might  be  many  fuch  meetings  in  thofe  remote  ages,  of 
which  we  have  no  records  (131)- 

The  members  of  the  wittenagemots  enjoved  feveral  Prvileges 
privileges,  and  fpecial  laws  were  made  for  fecuring  the  °f  th^ 
liberty  and  fafety  of  their  perfons,  in  going  to,  attending  n' 

(129)  Spelman.  Conci!.  p.  347.  n.     Hoiy's  Hi  ft.  of  Convocati- 
on?, p.  5R. 

(130)  Spelman.  Concil.  p.  419. 

(131)  For  the  dates  of  the   Anglo- Saxon  vfittenagerco^,  fee 
Hody's  Hift.  of  Convocations. 

at, 
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at,  and  returning  from  thofe  afTemblies  •,  but  fuch  of 
them  as  were  notorious  thieves  were  not  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  thofe  laws  (132).  This  exception  may  appear 
furprifing ;  but  it  was  not  unneceflary :  for  in  thofe 
times,  too  many,  who  by  their  rank  and  wealth  were 
entitled  to  be  members  of  the  fupreme  council  of  the 
nation,  were  notorious  thieves  and  robbers ;  and  one  of 
the  belt  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  loft  his  life  in  extrud- 
ing one  of  this  character  from  his  own  table  (133). 
General  From  the  foregoing  brief  delineation   of  this  part  of 

tii.11.  "  tne  Anglo-Saxon  conftrtution,  refpecling  their  magi- 
ftrates,  and  courts  of  law  and  juftice,  gradually  afcend- 
ing  from  the  borfholder  to  the  king,  and  from  the  court 
of  the  decennary  to  the  wittenagemot,  it  evidently  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  more  regular  and  folid  fabric  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  fuch  unfkilful  artifts.  But 
it  was  the  work  of  many  nations,  and  of  many  ages,  and 
arofe,  by  flow  degrees,  and  various  means,  to  that  beau- 
ty and  firmnefs  which  we  cannot  but  admire.  It  would 
not  be  impoflible  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  this  political 
edifice  from  the  fir  ft  rude  plan  that  was  formed  of  it  in  the 
wilds  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  to  its  moft  perfect: 
ftate  :  but  fuch  a  laborious  inveltigation  could  afford  en- 
tertainment only  to  thofe  few  who  need  it  leaft.  The 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  it  fince  the  Norman 
conqueft,  will  appear  in  their  fcveral  periods  in  our  fub- 
fequent  chapters  on  government. 
Tonftitu-  As  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lies  to  the  fouthof  the 
tion  of  _  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  efpeciallyon  the  eafterncoafts, 
Scot ,an.°"1  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Bernicia  for  feveral 

and  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Saxons,  we  maybe  certain, 
that  its  government  was  the  fame  with  that  above  defcrib- 
cd.  When  this  country  was  finally  conquered  by,  or 
rather  ceded  to  the  Scots,  about  a  century  before  the 
Norman  conqueft,  it  only  changed  its  fovereign  ;  but 
neither  changed  its  government  nor  its  inhabitants  (1^4". 
PJeafed  with  this  valuable  acquifition,  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land frequently  refined  in  the  low  countries,  and  by  de- 
grees became  acquainted  with  the  Saxon  language,  laws, 
and  manners;  winch  they  at  laft  adopted,  and  en 
voured  to  introduce  into  other  parts  of  their  dominions. 

( 13a)  Will  "■  ■.  p    146. 

1.4.    C.    7. 

(i  £4]    I  ..  Aj'ptnd. 

Thcfe, 
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Thefe,  however,  made  but  little  progrefs,  in  this  period 
we  are  now  confidering,  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Scotland,  inhabited  by  the  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Cale- 
donians, who  ft  ill  retained  their  ancient  laws  and  cus- 
toms ;  which  have  been  defcribed  in  the  firft  volume  of 
this  work.  The  tanift,  or  appointed  fuccefTor  to  the 
crown,  was  next  in  power  and  dignity  to  the  king ;  the 
rofhock  was  the  chief  commander  of  the  army  ;  while 
the  tiernas,  or  chieftains  (by  our  hiltorians  improperly 
called  thanes)^  of  the  feveral  tribes,  with  the  aftiftance 
of  their  brehons,  or  inferior  judges,  adminiftercd  juftice 
in  their  feveral  diftri£ls(i  35).  All  important  affairs  of 
general  concern  were  determined  in  affemblies  compofed 
of  the  great  men  of  the  natr  n.  But  it  is  unnecefTary  to 
be  more  particular  in  defcribmg  the  ancient  conllitution 
of  Scotland,  before  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  form 
of  government  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  as  hardlv 
any  authentic  memoirs  or  undoubted  veftiges  of  that  con-^ 
ftitution  are  now  remaining  (136).  It  was  probably  the 
fame  with  that  which  was  eftabJifhed  among  the  other 
genuine  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Britons  in  Ireland 
and  Wales. 

That  deplorable  anarchy  in  which  the  provincial  Bri-  Of  Wak*. 
tons  were  involved  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
made  them  an  eafy  prey  to  the  Scots  and  Picls,  and 
prevented  their  making  an  effectual  oppofition  to  the 
Saxons  (137).  Even  after  they  had  loft  the  beft  part  of 
their  country,  and  were  confined  to  the  mountains  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  their  government  continued  for 
fome  time  very  fluctuating  and  irregular.  This  is  ac- 
knowledged by  one  of  their  beft  antiquaries  5  who  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  "  there 
"  was  as  yet  no  ftayed  government  eftablifhed  in  Wales  , 
"  but  fuch  as  were  chief  lords  in  any  country  were  cal- 
*'  led  kings  (138)."  Their  animofity  againft  the  Saxons 
was  for  fome  ages  fo  violent,  that  they  would  com  pi  v 
with  rone  of  their  cuftdms,  either  in  civil  or  religious 
matters.  But  when  this  animofity  began  to  wear  olf", 
the  great  imperfection  of  their  own  form  of  government 
made  them  fo  ready  to  adopt  the  political  regulations  of 

(135)   Dr.  Macpherfon's  Differt-ations,  Diflert.  13. 

(536)  See  Lord  Karnes's  Britifn  Antiquities,  eflay  I. 

(137)  Gildae  Hilt.  c.  19.  (138}  Powel>  Hift.  Waft?,  p.  20. 

their 
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their   ancient  enemies,  that  before  the  middle   of  the 
tenth  century,  the  conftitution,  magiftrates,  and  courts 
of  Wales,  were  almoft   exactly  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
England  (139).     This  is  fo  true,  that  a  more  minute  and 
particular  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conftitution  might 
be  extracted  from  the  We  Mb.  laws  of  Howel  Dha,  which 
were    collected  A.  D.  842,  than  even  from  the  Saxon 
laws  themfelves. 
Great  of-        It  will  at  once  be  a  fufficient  proof  of  this,  and  a  pro- 
ficersofihe  per  conclufion  of  this    fection,  to   give  a  brief  account 
court.  (chiefly  taken  from  thefe   laws)  of  the  great  officers  of 

the  court  and  houfehold  of  the  kings  of  Wales,  which 
were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  kings  of  England,  and 
of  all  the  other  fovereigns  of  Europe  in  this  period,  as 
to  the  duties  of  their  relpective  offices,  though  their 
emoluments  were  not  fo  great  as  in  more  wealthy  ftates. 
The  great  officers  in  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Wales 
were  twenty-four  in  number  j  of  which  fixteen  belonged 
to  the  king,  and  eight  to  the  queen  (140).  Their  rank, 
duties,  privileges,  and  emoluments,  were  as  follows : 
Mayer  of  I.  The  penteulu,  or  mayor  of  the  palace,  was  the 
the  palace,  higheft  officer  in  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Wales,  and 
was  always  a  prince  of  the  royal  family.  He  took  place 
of  all  the  other  officers  of  the  houfehold,  and  had  the 
chief  direction  of  every  thing  within  the  verge  of  the 
court.  On  the  three  great  feftivals,  he  had  a  fumptuous 
table  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall  where  the  king  dined  ; 
and  when  any  perfon  had  behaved  improperly  at  the 
royal  table  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hall,  and  was  extrud- 
ed from  thence,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  mayor  of  the 
palace  to  invite  the  offender  to  his  table,  and  to  intercede 
with  the  king  in  his  favour.  A  ftrange  mixture  of  rude- 
nefs  and  humanity !  This  great  officer  was  general  of 
the  army,  and  appointed  thofe  parties  of  the  king's  for- 
ces that  were  fent  out  from  time  to  time  to  plunder 
the  Englifh  borders,  and  fometimes  commanded  them 
in  perfon.  His  falary  was  no  more  than  three  pounds  a 
year  ;  but  he  had  a  great  variety  of  valuable  perquifites, 
befides  feveral  honourable  privileges  ;  one  of  which  was, 
that  in  the  abfence  of  the  king  all  the  officers  of  the 
court  were  obliged  to  attend  him,  as  if  he  had  been  the 

(159)  Yi.ie  Pratfat  ad  le^ts  Howli  Dha. 
(1^.)   J  e,e>  Wallisac,  p.  8. 

king 
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king,  and  the  court  mufician  to  fing  as  many  fongs  to 
him  as  he  defired  (141)- 

l.  The  priefl  of  the  houfehold  was  the  next  in  dignity,  The  prieft 
and  always  fat  at  the  royal  table,  to  blefs  the  meat,  and  5*  ,he  . , 
chant  the  Lord's  prayer.     His  perquifites  were  fo  many, 
that  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  mod  lucrative  offices  in 
the  court  (142). 

3.  The  difilain  or  fteward  of  the  houfehold  was  the  Steward, 
third  in  rank.     It  was  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  procure 

all  kinds  of  rjrovifions  for  the  king's  kitchen,  and  liquors 
for  his  cellar,  and  to  command  all  the  fervants  belonging 
to  both, — to  affign  every  one  of  the  guefts  his  proper 
place  at  the  royal  table, — to  fet  one  dim  upon  it  at  the 
head,  and  another  at  the  foot, — and  to  taite  all  the  li- 
quors before  they  were  prefented.  The  emoluments  of 
this  office  (befides  an  eftate  in  land,  free  from  all  taxes, 
annexed  to  it,  as  to  each  of  the  other  offices)  confifted 
in  a  variety  of  perquifites,  of  which  the  following  was 
one  of  the  moil  remarkable.  "  As  much  of  every  calk 
"  of  plain  ale  fhail  belong  to  the  fteward  of  the  houfe- 
"  hold  as  he  can  reach  with  his  middle  finger  dipped 
"  into  it,  and  as  much  of  every  calk  of  ale  with  fpice- 
"  ries  as  he  can  reach  with  the  fecond  joint  of  his  middle 
"  finger,  and  as  much  of  every  calk  of  mead  as  he  can 
"  reach  with  the  firft  joint  of  the'fame  finger  (143)." 

4.  The  penhebogydd,  or  mafter  of  the  hawks,  was  the  Mafler  of 
fourth  officer  in  rank  and  dignity,  and  fat  in  the  fourth  the  hawks. 
place  from  the  king  at  the  royal  table  •,  but  was  permitted 

to  drink  no  mere  than  three  times,  that  he  might  not  be 
intoxicated,  and  neglecSl  his  birds.  He  had  the  care  and 
management  of  ail  the  king's  hawks,  and  the  direction 
of  all  *he  people  employed  in  the  royal  fport  of  hawking. 
When  he  hrd  been  at  any  time  remarkably  fuccefsful  in 
his  fport,  the  king  was  obliged,  by  law  and  cuftom,  to 
pay  him  the  molt  ciiitinguifhing  honours,  to  rife  up  to 
receive  him  when  he  entered  the  hall,  and  even,  on  fome 
occafions,  to  hold  his  ftirrup  when  he  alighted  from  his 
horfe.  The  emoluments  of  this  office  were  not  inconfi- 
derable  (144). 

5.  The  judge  of the 'houfehold  poflefled  the  fifth  place  of  Judgeof 
rank  and  dignity,  and  had  a  feat  at  the  royal*  table.     The  \^[d  ol 

(<4')  Leges "WhIKcb, 'p.  15—18*     Muratori. 

(142;  Leges  Wall.  p.  18,  19.  (143)  Id.  p.  20—23. 


(144)  - 
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moft  indifpenfable  qualifications  of  this  great  officer  were 
thefe  two,  a  learned  education,  and  a  long  beard.  He 
was  fworn  into  his  office  with  very  great  folemnity,  and 
invefted  with  it,  by  the  king's  giving  him  a  chefs-board 
of  curious  wovkmanihip,  the  queen  prefenting  him  with 
one  gold  ring,  and  the  poet  of  the  court  with  another ; 
all  which  he  was  obliged  to  keep  with  great  care  as  long 
as  he  lived.  The  judge  of  the  houfehoid  determined  all 
difputes  that  arofe  among  the  officers  and  fervants  of  the 
king's  houfehoid,  tried  the  qualifications  of  thofe  who 
were  candidates  for  being  judges  in  the  country,  and  pre- 
fided  in  thofe  famous  contefls  of  the  poets  and  muficians 
that  were  frequently  held  before  the  king ;  for  all  which 
he  was  entitled  to  a  variety  of  pcrquifites  ;  which  made 
his  office  as  lucrative  as  it  was  honourable  (14?). 
iSTafter  cf  6.  The paigr>cft!raivdy  or  mafter  of  the  horfe,  was  the 
the  horfe.  fixth  officer  in  rank,  and  the  laft  who  had  a  place  at  the 
royal  table.  He  had  the  fuperintendency  of  the  king's 
(tables  and  horfes,  and  of  all  the  officers  and  fervants  em- 
ployed about  them  ;  for  which  he  had  many  perqui- 
sites (146).  This  officer  feems  to  have  been  the  fame 
with  the  ftal-here,  or  mafter  of  the  itables,  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  (147). 
Chamber-  7*  Thegtitaj"  jfdafillt  or  chamberlain,  was  the  feventh 
lain.  officer  in  rank  :  and  though  he  had  no  place  affignedhim 

in  the  great  hall,  he  had  the  honour  to  flecp  in  the  king's 
chamber,  of  which  he  had  the  care.  This  officer  had  the 
command  of  all  the  fervants  employed  about  the  chambers 
of  the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family.  It  was  his  duty  to 
provide  clean  ftraw,  orrufhes,  for  the  beds,  to  fee  them 
properly  made,  and  fires  put  on,  &c.  He  was  alfo  trea- 
iurerot  the  chamber,  and  had  the  keeping  of  the  king's 
cups,  drinking-horns,  rings,  and  other  valuable  effecls, 
for  which  he  was  accountable. 
„..  r  8.  The  bard  or  chief  mufician  of  the  court  was  the 

lkian.  eighth  in  dignity,  and  had  a  feat  next  to  the  mayor  of  the 
palace,  at  his  table,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall.  When 
he  was  invclled  with  his  office,  the  king  prcfented  him 
with  a  harp,  and  the  queen  with  a  gold  ring ;  both 
which  he  was  obliged  to  keep  as  long  as  he  lived.  It  was 
his  duty  to  fingand  play  before  the  king,  1.  the  prarfes 
of  God,   2.  the  praifes  of  the  king,  and,    j.  a   fong  on 

(r4<;)  Leges  Wall,  p.  a6 — 31. 

(146)  Id.  p.  31.  C'47)  Cam*  Britan.p.  tSu 

fome 
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fome  other  fubjeft.  He  was  alfo  to  fing  and  play  be- 
fore the  queen,  in  her  own  apartment,  as  often  as  fhe 
required  him,  but  in  a  low  tone,  that  he  might  not  dif- 
turb  the  king  and  his  company  in  the  hall.  He  likewife 
attended  the  army,  and  before  an  engagement  fung  and 
played  a  particular  fong,  called  Unbennufacht  Prydaiti, 
i.  e.  the  Britifh  empire ;  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  (hare  of  the  booty  (148). 

9.  The  gofdegwr,   or   filentiary,  pofleffed   the   ninth  Silentiary. 
place.     It  was  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  command  filence 

in  the  hall  when  the  king  fat  down  to  table ;  after  which 
he  took  his  (land  near  one  of  the  great  pillars  ;  and  when 
any  improper  noife  arofe,  he  immediately  quafhed  it, 
by  ftriking  the  pillar  with  his  rod.  This  ufefui  officer 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  court  of  Wales,  and  doth  not 
feem  to  be  quite  unneceflary  in  fome  great  afiemblies 
even  in  modern  times  (149). 

10.  The  peneynydy  or  mafter  of  the  huntfmen,  was  Mafter  of 

the  tenth  in  rank,  and  commanded  the  king's  huntfmen,        hunti- 

.  P  men. 

hounds,  and  dogs  of  all  kinds.     From  Chriftmas  to  the 

1  ft  of  February,  he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  court ; 

but  at  other  times   his  attendance  was  difpenfed  with, 

as  he  was  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  his   game.     It  was 

one  of  the  privileges  of  this  officer,  that  when  he  appeared 

in  a  court  of  jufiice,  he  was  not  obliged  to  take  the  ufual 

oaths,    but   only   to    fwear   by    his   horn,  and   by   his 

dogs  (150). 

1 1 .  The  mead-maker  was  the  eleventh,  and  had,  as  The 

his  name  implies,  the  direction  of  making  all  the  mead  raead-ma- 
that  was  ufed  in  the  king's  houfehold  (151). 

12-  The  phyfician  of  the  houfehold  was  the  twelfth,  The  phy- 
and  had  a  feat  at  the  table  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  fician* 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall.  He  wa»  obliged  by  his 
office  to  cure  all  the  flight  wounds  of  the  king's  officers 
and  fervants,  without  any  other  fee,  but  fuch  of  their 
garments  as  were  ftained  with  blood,  or  cut  with  a  wea- 
pon ;  but  in  more  dangerous  cafes,  as  fractured  fkulls, 
or  broken  legs  or  arms,  he  was  intitled  to  a  fee  of  180 
pence,  befides  the  bloody  garments  (152). 

13.  The  trulljady  or  butler,  was  the  thirteenth,  and  gutier 
had  the  cuftody  of  the   king's  cellars,  and   the  care   of 

(148)  Leges  Wallicne,  p.  35— 37. 

(149)  Id.  p.  38.     I)u  Cange  GloiT.  in  voce  Silentiarius. 

(150)  Leges  Walliae,  p.  39. 

(151)  Id.  p.  43.  (.52)  Id. p.  44,45. 
Vol.  II.                          R  giving 
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giving  out  the  liquors  to  all  the  members  of  the  houfe- 
hold,  according  to  certain  fixed  proportions  (153). 
Porter.  14.  The  porter  was  the  fourteenth,  and  was  obliged 

to  know  the  faces  of  all  men  who  had  a  right  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  king's  hall ;  and  wasfevcrely  fined,  if  he 
refu fed  any  of  them  admittance.  He  acted  alfo  as  a 
gentleman-ufher  to  the  king.  Among  other  perquisites, 
the  porter  was  intitled  to  three  horns-full  of  a  certain 
liquor,  which  was  called  the  twelve  ajpo/rles,  at  each  of 
the  three  great  feftivals  (154). 
Matter-  1  5.  The  maiter-cook  was  the  fifteenth,  and  had   the 

cook.  direction  of  the  kitchen,  and  of  the    fervants  employed 

in  it.     This  officer  was  obliged  to  fuperintend  the  drei- 
fing  of  all  the   difhes    defigned    for  the    royal   tabic,  to 
talie  them  before  they  were  ferved   up,  and  to  ferve  up 
the  laft  with  his  own  hand  (155). 
Mailer  of       I(5.  Tne  mailer  of  the  lights  was  the   fixteenth  ;  who 
the  lights,  had  the  care  of  all  the  wax    and  tallow  candles  ufed  in 
the  palace,  was  obliged  to  hold  a  taper  in  his  hand  near 
the  difh  out  of  which  the  king  eat,  and  to  carry  one  be- 
fore him  when  he  went  into  his  bed-chamber  (156). 
Officers  The  eight  officers  of  the  queen's  houfehold  were,  the 

of  the         fteward,  the  prieft,  the  mailer  of  the  horfe,  the  cham- 
houfehold  "berlain,  the  lady  of  the   bed-chamber,  the  porter,  the 
cook,  and  the  mafter  of  the  lights,  whofe   duties    need 
not  be  explained. 
Fees  and        To  each  of  thefe  twenty-four  offices  a  certain  eftate  in 
immuni-    land  was  annexed,  free  from  all  taxes,  in  proportion  to 
tieSf°    ff    t^ie  dignity  and  importance  of   the   office;  and  each  of 
cers.        "  the  officers  who  filled  them  had  a  horfe   maintained   for 
him  in  the  king's  (tables,  a  lodging  affigned  him    in   the 
palace  ;  and  thofe  of  them  who  had  not  a  feat  at  the  royal 
table,  or  at  the  table  of  the   mailer  of   the   palace,  had 
cither  feparate  tables  for  themfeives,  or  an  allowance  in 
money.     The    whole    houfehold    was    new-cloathed    at 
each  of  the  three  great  feftivals,  by  the  king  and  queen, 
the  king  furniilung   the   woollen   cloth,  and   the  queen 
the  linen.     The  lives  of  the  officers  of  the  houfehold 
were  valued  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  thofe  of  others 
of  the  fame  rank  •, — any  injury  done   to  them  was  very 
feverely  punifhedj — and  their  daughters  were  confidered 
■as  good  matches,  and  bore  a  high  price.  Thefe  advanta- 


(153)  Lrgss  WalBcae,  p.  45,  4&"-  (<54)  Id.  p.  47.  4§. 

('55)  Id.  p.  49-  ('56)  Id.  P-  5°- 
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ges,  and  a  great  variety  of  perquifites,  immunities,  and 
diftinctions,  made  thofe  offices  in  the  courts  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Welfh  kings  very  deferable,  and  ob- 
jects of  great  ambition. 

Betides  the  twenty-four  offices  above  defcribed,  there  The  king's 
were  eleven  others,  of  considerable  value,  in  the  courts  feet- 
of  thefe  ancient  princes  ;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  oearer# 
was  that  of  the  king's   feet-bearer.     This  was  a  young 
gentleman,  whofe  duty  it  was  to   fit  on  the  floor,  with 
his  back  towards  the  fire,  and  hold  the  king's  feet  in  his 
bofom   all  the  time  he  fat  at  table,  to  keep  them  warm 
and  comfortable  (157)  :  a  piece  of  ftate  and  luxury  un- 
known in  modern  times  !  It  is  unneceffary,  and  would 
be  tedious,  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the  other  tea 
inferior  offices. 


SECTION     III. 

The  hi/lory  of  law  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  arrival  of  * 

the  Saxons,  A.  D.  449,  to  the  landing  of  William  duke 
of  Normandy,  A.  D.   1066.  _, 

X  HE  hiftory  of  law,    though  it   hath   been   much  Import- 
neglected,  is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  curious,  ufeful,  an.ce  inf 
and  interefting  parts  of  hiftory  ( 1 ).     To  know  the  moft  "hJhlftory 
important  laws  of  any  nation,  in  any  period,  together  0f  law. 
with  the  circumftances  in  which  thefe  laws  were  made,, 
would  enable  us  to  form  a  found  judgment  of  the  ftate 
and  character  of  that  nation,  and  of  the  wifdom,  juftice, 
and  propriety  of  its  laws.     The  want  of  this  hiftorical 
knowledge  is  apt  to  make  hs  entertain  very   miftaken 
notions  both  of  nations  and  of  their  laws.     What,  for 
example,  can  appear  more  abfurd  and  barbarous  than 
the  following  law  of"  Ethelbert,  the  firft  Chriftian  king 
of  Kent  ?    "  If  a  freeman  lie  with  a  freeman's  wife, 
«  let  him  buy  another  wife  for  the  injured  party  (2).' 

(157)  Leges  Wallic^e,  p.  58. 

(1)  See  Preface  to  Lord  Karnes's  Law-tra£ts» 

(2)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  4. 
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But  when  we  learn  from  hiftory,  that  a  certain  price 
was,  in  thofe  times,  fet  upon  every  woman  according  to 
her  rank,  and  that  no  man  could  procure  a  wife  without 
paying  her  legal  price  to  her  parents  or  guardians,  we 
fee  that  this  law  was  perfectly  juft,  and  implied  no  more 
but  that  the  adulterer  ihould  pay,  by  way  of  damages, 
to  the  injured  party,  the  price  which  he  had  paid  for  his 
wife,  who  was  now  loft  to  him,  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
chafe  another  wife  of  the  fame  rank. 
Origin  of       Our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors,  at  their  arrival  in  Britain, 
written       had  no  written  laws,  but  were  governed,  as  their  an- 
laws  ceftors  had  been  for  many  ages,  by  certain  well-known 

Ariplo-  an^  eftablifhed  cuftoms,  which  had  the  force  of  laws  (3). 
Saxons,  This  was  the  cafe  with  all  the  northern  nations  who  in- 
&c-  vaded  and  fubdued  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  Roman 

empire ;  they  had  no  written  laws  when  they  left  their 
native  feats,  but  were  governed  by  cuftoms  exactly  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  All  thefe  nations,  after 
they  had  formed  eftablifhmcnts  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Britain,  became  acquainted  with  letters,  and  put 
their  ancient  cuftoms  into  writing,  which  were  their  fir  ft 
written  laws  (4).  This  is  the  true  reafon  of  the  great 
fimilarity  of  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Franks,  Burgun- 
ciians,  Lombards,  Wingoths,  and  Anglo-Saxons  (5). 
All  thefe  laws  were  tranferipts  of  the  fame  original 
cuftoms,  by  which  the  anceftors  of  all  thefe  nati- 
ons had  been  governed  in  the  wilds  of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia  (6). 
Different  After  thefe  nations  were  firmly  eftablifhed  in  their 
laws  in  new  fettlements,  at  a  great  diftance  from  each  other, 
"g  and.  tjjjgjf  jaws  began  by  degrees  to  become  a  little  different. 
But  this  difference,  for  feveral  centuries,  con  fitted  chiefly 
in  the  various  rates  of  thefe  mulcts  or  fines  that  were 
exacted  from  thofe  who  Were  guilty  of  certain  Crimea, 
according  to  the  greater  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  money  in 
their  refpeclive  countries.  By  the  difference  of  thefe 
fines,  the  fame  crime  might  then  have  been  committed 
in  one   country  of  Europe    f<  r   h:.  v  that   it 

would  have  colt  in  another.  This  fee  to  have  been 
the  chief,  if  not  the  onlv  difference  between  the  three 
fyftcms  of  laws  that  were  eftablifhed  in  England  in  this 

(0  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  19.        (4)  Id.  c.  |i. 

(5)  \  ide  I  .  Cod.  Leg.  Awiq.     YVilkios  Leg~s  Saxon. 

(6)  I. in  lenbrog,  Pic 

period, 
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period,  viz.  the  Weft-Saxon  law,  the  Mercian  law,  and 
the  Dane  law.  For  this  at  lead  we  have  the  teftimony 
of  one  of  our  moft  learned  antiquaries  -,  which  can 
hardly  be  better  exprefTed  than  in  his  own  words  :  "  Our 
"  Saxons,  though  divided  into  many  kingdoms,  yet 
f*  were  they  all  one  in  effect,  in  manners,  laws,  and 
"  language :  fo  that  the  breaking  of  their  government 
«  into  manv  kingdoms,  or  the  reuniting  of  their  king- 
•*  doms  into  a  monarchy,  wrought  little  or  no  change 
**  among  them,  touching  laws.  For  though  we  talk  of 
*<  the  Weft-Saxon  law,  the  Mercian  law,  and  the  Dane 
"  law,  whereby  the  weft  parts  of  England,  the  middle 
"  parts,  and  thofe  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  the  north, 
«'  were  fever  ally  governed ;  yet  held  they  all  an  uni- 
*'  formity  in  fubftance,  differing  rather  in  their  mulcts 
"  than  in  their  canon  ;  that  is,  in  the  quantity  of  fines 
"  and  amercements,  than  in  the  courfe  and  frame  of 
«  juftice  (7)." 

It  will  not  therefore  be  neceffary  to  take  any  further  Remark- 
notice  of  this  diftindtion  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  bv?blell"gu~ 
which  different  mulcts  were  exacted  of  criminals,  and  t^e  (Urif- 
different  values  were  fet  on  the  lives  and  limbs  of  men,  prudence 
in  the  Weft,  the  middle,  arid  the  north  parts  of  Eng-  Gf. 'l!^ 
land,  except  it  be  to  acquaint  fuch  readers  as  do  not       s< 
already  know  it,  that  fimilar  diftinclions  obtained  in  the 
laws  of  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  in  this  period  ; 
which  occafioned  the  following   fingularity  in  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  middle  ages.     When  a  perfon  removed 
from  one  kingdom  or  province  into  another,  he  did  not 
change  his  law,  but  his  life  and  limbs  continued  to  be 
valued  at  the  fame  rate  they  had  formerly  been  j  and  any 
injury  that  was  done  to  him  was  compenfated  according 
to  the  laws  of  his  native  country,  and  not  according  to 
thofe  of  the  country  in  which  he  reiided  (8).     This  gave 
thofe  perfons  who  removed  from  a  rich  country  into  a 
poor  one,  much  greater,  and  thofe  who  removed  from 
a  poor  country  into  a  rich  one,  much  lefs,  fecurity  for 
their  lives,  limbs,  and  properties.     The  nofe  of  a  Spa- 
niard, for  example,  was  perfectly  fafe  in  England,  be- 
caufe  it  was  valued  at  thirteen  marks ;  but  the  nofe  of 
an  Englifhman  run  a  great  rilk  in  Spain,  becaufe  it  was 
valued  only  at  twelve  {hillings.     An  Englifhman   might 


(1)  Reliquiae  Spe'man.  p.  49. 

{%)  Murat,  Diilertaziont,  t.  1    p.  zi 
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have  broken  a  Welfhman's  head  for  a  mere  trifle  *,  but 
few  Welfhmen  could  afford  to  return  the  compliment  {9). 
The  firft  If  is  not  *o  be  imagined,  that  the  fir  ft  written  fyfterns 

written      of  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  other  na- 
Sa-ws  short,  £jonSj  wno  acquire*!  the  dominion  of  Europe  in  the  fifth 
and  fixth  centuries,  were  very  complete.     The   ufe  of 
letters,  in  all  thefe  nations,  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and 
very  few  of  the  laity  in  any  of  them  could  either  read 
or  write.      When   they   began  therefore  to  put   their 
Jaws  in  writing,  they  were  frugal  of  their  words,  and 
put  down,  with  great  brevity,  only  fome  of  the  mod 
capital   points,   leaving   many   others   in   their   former 
ftate ;  which  gave  birth  to  that  important  diftin£Uon  be- 
tween the  ftatute  or  written,  and  the  common  or  un- 
written, law,  which  ftill  fubfifts-     This  too  is  one  of 
the   chief  eaufes   of  the   great   brevity,  obfeurity,  and 
variations,  obfervable  in  the  mod  ancient  codes  of  all 
the  prefent  nations  of  Europe ;  fome  particulars  having 
btesk  made  ftatute  law  in  one  country,  that  were  left  in 
the  flats  of  common  law  in  another.     Whoever,  there- 
fore., wsuld  give  a  juft  account  of  the  jurifprudence  of 
omr  Angio-Saxon  anceftors,  mull  be  no  ftranger  to  the 
cotemporary  laws  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
which  are  the  beft  commentary  on  thofe  of  England  in 
i5>«  period, 
A  c&m-  None  of  our  readers  will  expe£t,  or  defire,  a  com- 

plete fyf-    plete  fyftem  of  the  ftatute  and  common  law  of  England 
*«iacf        |p  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  with  a  full  illuftratioa  of 
jjjJjLSfj    each    particular,,  in    this  place.     This  i6  the  province 
tff  the  lawyer  rather  than  of  the  hiflorian,  who  mull 
content  himfelf  with  giving  a  view  of  the  general  fpirit, 
and  rooft  important  particular*,  of  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try in  every  period.     For  his  further  tatisfaction,  the  ' 
trader  will  find  in  the  Appendix,  a  tranflation  of  the 
hews  of  fome  of  the  beft  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  (10). 
Matrixno-       The  laws  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors,  and  of  all 
■iaJtuKs.   the  northern  nations,  relating  to  the  matrimonial  union 
of  the  Texts,  were,  in  fome  refpecis,  curious,  and  merit 
our  attention.      Thefe   laws  are  always  of  great  im- 
portance to  fociety ;  being  very  pernicious  when  they 
are  imprudent  or  unnatural,  and  very  beneficial  wheo 

(f,*  Wilkine  Leges  Saxon,  p.  4,  n.  and  p.  71. 
( 10)  See  Append.  Number  j. 

they 
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they  are  agreeable  to  nature  and  good  policy.  The  great 
fundamental  law,  fo  clearly  pointed  out  by  nature,  of 
the  union  of  ohe  man  and  one  woman,  was  firmly  efta- 
bliihed  among  all  thefe  nations  in  very  ancient  times ; 
but  the  manner  of  forming  this  union,  and  the  rights  of 
the  contracting  parties,  were  a  little  lingular.  Though 
all  thefe  nations  treated  the  fex  with  the  mod  refpeclful 
attention,  yet  they  confidered  every  woman  as  under  the 
protection  or  guardianfhip  of  fome  man  or  other  during 
her  whole  life ;  without  whofe  content  (he  could  not 
execute  any  legal  deed  (1 1).  Whether  this  was  a  proper 
teftimony  of  their  regard  for  the  weaker  fex,  may  be 
juftly  queftioned;  but  the  fact  is  undeniable.  This 
protection,  or  guardianfhip,  was  called,  in  the  Saxon 
language,  mund ;  and  the  perfon  who  had  a  right  to  it, 
mtmdbora,  who  could  not  be  deprived  of  this  right 
without  his  own  confent,  obtained  by  a  proper  con- 
federation (12).  The  father  was  the  natural  and  legal 
guardian  of  his  unmarried  daughters,; — the  brothers, 
after  the  father's  death,  of  their  unmarried  filters  •, — 
the  neareft  male  relation  of  thole  who  had  neither 
fathers  nor  brothers  y — the  male  heir  of  the  hufband  was 
the  guardian  of  the  widow  ; — and  the  king  was  the 
legal  guardian  and  protestor  of  all  thofe  women  who 
had  no  other  (13).  When  a  young  man  therefore  pro- 
pofed  to  make  his  addrefTes  to  a  lady,  one  of  the  fir  it 
iteps  he  took,  was  to  procure  the  confent  of  her  mund-  „ 

bora  or  guardian,  by  making  him  fome  prefent  fukable 
to  his  rank  and  that  of  the  lady.  This  prefent  was 
called  the  mede  or  pricey  and,  in  the  barbarous  Latin  of 
the  middle  ages,  metha  or  methum ;  which  gave  occafion 
to  its  being  faid,  that  in  thofe  times  men  bought  their 
wives  (14).  If  any  man  was  fo  rafh  as  to  marry  a 
woman  without  the  confent  of  her  guardian,  he  not 
only  incurred  the  fevere  penalties  inflicted  on  thofe  who 
were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  rnundbreach,  as  it  wa» 
called,  but  he  obtained  no  legal  authority  over  his  wile, 
or  arry  of  her  goods,  by  fuch  a  marriage  ;  that  authority 
ftill  remaining  in  the  guardian,  who  could  not  be  divert- 
ed of  it  without  his  own  confent.     Nay,  fo  far  was  thia 

(11)  Muraiori  Antiq.  t.  i.  p.  113.      Stiernhook  de  Jure  Sueet;. 
p.  I53«  (12)  Spelman.  Gloll.  p.  4:3. 

(13)  Muratori  Antiq.  t-  2.  p.  1 13,  1 14. 

(14)  Id.  ibid.     Du  Cange  GioiT.  io  voce. 

idea 
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idea  carried,  that  if  a  woman  who  had  been  married 
without  the  confent  of  her  guardian,  was  debauched, 
the  damages  recovered  were  not  paid  to  her  hufband  b#t 
to  her  guardian.  To  reftrain  avaricious  guardians  from 
demanding,  and  amorous  youths  from  offering  too  great 
prefents,  for  obtaining  their  confent,  laws  were  made  to 
limit  the  utmoft  extent  of  them,  for  people  of  all 
ranks  (15).  When  a  man  made  his  addreffes  to  a 
widow,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  no  more  than  one-half  of 
the  limited  price  for  the  eonfent  of  her  guardian,  as  a 
widow  was  eftimated  at  no  more  than  half  the  value  of 
a  maiden  of  the  fame  rank  (16).  As  foon  as  the  lover 
had  obtained  the  confent  of  his  miftrefs,  and  of  her 
guardian,  the  parties  were  folemnly  contracted,  and  one  of 
the  bridegroom's  friends  became  furety  to  the  woman's 
guardian,  that  fhe  fhould  be  treated  well,  and  maintain- 
ed in  a.  manner  fuitable  to  her  ftation  ( 1 7).  In  this  con- 
tract, the  dowry  which  the  hufband  fettled  upon  his 
wife  was  fixed  and  afcertained  j  of  which  fhe  was  to 
enjoy  the  ufufrucl:,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  the  property,  if 
fhe  proved  the  furvivor.  With  refpect  to  the  proportion 
of  this  dowry,  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  more 
favourable  to  the  fex  than  thofe  of  any  other  of  the 
northern  nations  (18).  It  was  a  cuftom  as  inviolably 
obferved  as  the  moft  pofitive  law,  that  all  the  friends  and 
relations  of  both  parties,  within  the  third  degree,  were 
invited  to  the  marriage-feafl,  and  that  all  who  were  in- 
vited made  a  prefent  of  fome  kind  or  other  to  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  (19).  The  father,  brother,  or  guardian 
of  the  bride,  in  particular,  made  a  considerable  prefent 
in  furniture,  arms,  cattle,  and  money,  according  to  the 
circumftances  of  the  family  ;  which  was  called  faderjium 
(father-gift J>  and  was  all  the  fortune  the  hufband  receiv- 
ed with  his  wife  (20).  No  marriage  could  be  lawfully 
celebrated  without  the  prefence  of  the  woman's  guar- 
dian, who  folemnized  the  marriage,  by  delivering  the 
bride  to  the  bridegroom  with  words  to  this   purpofe  : 

(15)  Muratori  Antiq.  t.  2.  p.  113,  114.     Leges  Wallicx,  p.   3$. 

(16)  Leg.  Longobard.  1.  2.  tit.  8.  §  8. 

(17)  Spelman.  Concil.  p.  425. 

(18)  Tacit,   de  Morib.   German,   c.  18.     Heineccii  Op.   t.  6. 
p.  113.    Spel.  Concil.  p. 425.    Stiernhook,  p.  155.      (19)  Id.  ibid. 

(20)  Heinec.  t.  6.  p.  117.     Lindenbrog.  Gloff.  in  voce.      Spel. 
doff,  in  voce. 

"  I  give 
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"  I  give  thee  my  daughter  (fitter,  or  relation)  to  be  thy 
*<  honour  and  thy  wife,  to  keep  thy  keys,  and  to  {hare 
"  .-with  thee  in  thy  bed  and  goods.  In  the  name  of  the 
"  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft."  After  which,  the 
prieft  pronounced  the  nuptial  benediction  (2 1 ).  Though 
the  bridegroom  had  already  been  at  much  expence  in 
procuring  the  confent  of  the  guardian,  ami  fettling  a 
dowry  on  his  wife,  he  was  obliged,  both  by  law  and 
cuftom,  to  make  her  a  valuable  prefent  on  die  firfl 
morning  of  their  marriage,  before  he  arofe  from  bed,  as 
a  teftimony  of  his  entire  fatisfaction.  This,  which  was 
called  the  morgangife,  or  morning-gift>  was  the  pin-money 
-of  antiquity,  and  became  the  feparate  property  of  the 
wife,  with  which  the  hufband  had  no  concern  (22).  It 
was  found  by  experience,  that  fome  ladies,  by  their 
fuperior  charms,  or  fuperior  art,  prevailed  upon  their 
hufbands,  in  thefe  critical  circumftances,  to  make  very 
extravagant  morning-gifts;  which  produced  pofitive 
laws  in  almoft  every  country  of  Europe,  reftraining 
them  within  certain  limits,  in  proportion  to  his 
eftate  (23).  Such  were  the  matrimonial  laws  and  cuf- 
toms  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors ;  of  which  one 
great  object  feems  to  have  been,  to  prevent  unequal  and 
clandeftine  marriages.  They  were  evidently  very  fa- 
vourable to  the  fair  fex,  and  to  thofe  families  who 'had 
many  daughters  ;  but  whether  any  of  them  might  be  re- 
vived with  advantage,  it  belongs  not  to  a  private  perfon 
to  determine. 

When  the  matrimonial  knot  was  once  duly  tied,  Concern- 
among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  the  feveral  nations  ln£  dl~ 
defcended  from  them,  nothing  but  the  death  of  one  of 
the  parties,  or  the  infidelity  of  the  wife  to  the  marriage- 
bed,  could  diflblve  it  (24).  After  thefe  nations  had 
embraced  the  Chriftian  religion,  they  were  ftill  further 
confirmed  in  thefe  fentiments ;  and  ties  of  marriage 
were  efteemed  very  facred  and  inviolable  (25).  It  can- 
not however  be  denied,  that  voluntary  feparations,  and 
even  divorces,  became  gradually  too  frequent,  efpecially 
amongft  the  great ;  and  that  the  monkifh  doctrines  con- 

(2t)  Stiernhook,  p.  160. 

(22)  Wilkins  Leges  Sax.  p.  144..      Leges  Wallicaj,   p.  So.  et  iiv 
Gloff.  voce  Cowyll.  (23)  Muratori,  t.  2.  p.  115. 

(24)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  19,  20. 

(25)  Spelman.  Concil.  p.  41.  52.  153. 

cerning 
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cerning  the  great  merit  of  vows  of  chaftity  made  by 
married  perfons  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  abufe. 
By  the  canon  law,  if  either  the  hufband  or  wife  made 
a  vow  of  chaftity,  the  other  party  could  not  prevent  a 
feparation ;  and,  which  was  (till  more  unreasonable, 
could  not  marry  another  (26).  The  laws  of  Wales  permit- 
ted a  man  to  repudiate  his  wife  not  only  for  adultery,  but 
for  fuch  indecent  behaviour  as  indicated  a  difpofition  to 
commit  that  crime ;  and  the  fame  laws  allowed  a  woman 
to  feparate  from  her  hufband,  without  forfeiting  her 
dowry,  for  fo  flight  a  caufe  as  an  unfavoury  breath  (27). 
Authority  The  hufband,  who  had  regularly  purchafed  the  guar- 
ofhuf-  dianfhip  of  his  wife  from  her  former  guardian,  fucceed- 
bands.  e(j  t0  ajj  hjg  rights,  became  her  lord  and  protector,  the 
adminnr.rator  of  her  goods,  and  the  guardian  of  all  the 
childien  of  the  marriage  (28).  But  though  the  authority 
of  hufbands,  among  all  the  northern  nations  who  bought 
their  wives,  was  very  great ;  yet  they  feem  to  have  exer- 
cifed  it  with  greater  lenity  than  the  Gauls,  and  other 
nations,  who  had  not  that  cuftom  ;  and  for  this  very 
reafon  perhaps,  that  their  wives  had  coft  them  money, 
and  were  confidered  as  valuable  pofieffions.  By  the  laws 
of  Wales  (which  were  probably  copied  in  this  particular, 
as  in  many  others,  from  thole  of  their  neighbours  the 
Englifh)  a  hufband  was  allowed  to  give  his  wife  three 
blows  with  a  ftick  on  any  part  of  the  body  except  the 
head,  if  he  catched  her  in  bed  with  another  man — if  fhe 
fquandered  away  his  goods — if  fhe  pulled  him  by  the 
beard — or  if  (lie  gave  him  opprobrious  names ;  but  if  he 
beat  her  either  more  feverely,  or  for  more  trifling  caufes, 
he  was  fined  (29). 
p  j         The  paternal  authority  among  the  ancient  Germans, 

authority,  and  the  nations  defcended  from  them,  did  not  extend  to 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  as  amongft  the  Gauls ;  but 
parents  in  all  thefe  nations,  had  a  right  to  correct  their 
children  with  becoming  feveiity,  to  regulate  their  con- 
duel,  to  fell  their  daughters  to  hufbands  with  their  owu 
confent,  and  even  to  fell  both  their  fons  and  daughters 
into  flavery,  to  relieve  themfclvcs  from  extreme  neceaf- 
(ity(3o).     In  every   clan  or  tribe  of  the  Welfb  in  thit 

(26)  Spelman.  Concil.  p.  269. 

(27)  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  80.  298.  (28)  Heinec.  t  6.  p.  157. 


(29)  Leges  Wallicpc.  p.  $? 7. 

(30)  Gefar  de  Bell.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  19.     Heinec.  t.  6.  p.  6t. 


periodj 
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period,  there  was  one  perfon  who  was  ftyled  the  p.cncenedl, 
or  head  of  the  tribe >  who  had  confiderable  authority  over 
all  the  families  in  it,  who  tranfacted  nothing  of  impor- 
tance without  his  knowledge  and  confen.t(3i).  This 
officer,  who  was  chofen  by  all  the  heads  of  families,  was 
considered  as  the  common  parent  of  the  whole  tribe,  the 
fupreme  judge  in  all  genealogical  queftions  about  the 
admiflion  of  persons  into  the  clanfhip,  and  was  intitled 
to  a  prefent  frona  every  mail  who  married  any  woman 
under  his  protection  (32). 

The  laws  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors,  for  the  regiv-  L-iws  re- 
lation of  bargains,  compacts,  and  agreements  of  various  *atm€*£ 
kinds  ; — for  the  fecurity  of  real  and  perfonal  eftates — for  g£?/^*    " 
the  recovery  of  juft  debts — for  eftablifhing  mutual  con- 
fidence and  good  Jairh  among  the  members  of  fociety — 
and  for  pointing  out  the  legal  methods  of  pbtaitjiag  jut- 
lice  in  alUhefe  particulars,  are  too  numerous  to  be  here 
mferfed,  and  would  form  a  body  of  law  rather  than  an 
article  of  hiftory  (33)-     Before  the  ufe  of  writing  became 
common,  all  confiderablc  bar^ins,  compacts,  and  agree- 
ments of  every  kind,  were  tranfacted  in  the  prefence  of 
fome  magiftrate,  or  in  the  hundred  or  county  court ; 
that  if  any  difpute  arofe  concerning  them,  the  mod  unex- 
ceptionable witnelTes  might  not  be  wanting {34).     Still 
further,  to  prevent  miftakes  about  the  terms  .-in J.  condi- 
tions of  thefe  tranfactions,  they  were  fometimes  written. 
in  the  blank  leaves  of  feme  church-bible,  which  was  con~ 
iidered  as  an  authentic  record {3 5).     The  laws  againfl 
insolvent  debtors  were  very  fevere ;  and  their  creditors 
were  permitted  not  only  to  ftrip  them  of  every  thing., 
and  to  imprifon  their  perfons,  but  even  to  reduce  tliena 
to  flavery  (36)-     To  infpire  men  with  a  regard  to  charac- 
ter in  their  dealings,  notorious  rogues  and  cheats  were 
laid  under  many  ineonveniencies.     They  were  not  ad- 
mitted into  any  decennary,  nor  fufFered  to  bear  teftimcny 
in  any  court  of  jufiice  *,  and  if  they  became  very  infam- 
ous, they  had  their  nofes  cut   off,  or  their  heads  fcaip- 
ed,  that  all  men  might  know  and  avoid  them  (37). 

The  laws  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors    not  only  Laws  of 
provided  for  the  fecurity  of  men's  properties  during  life,  rucc«%"« 

(31)  Leges  Wallica:,  p.  164.  {32}  Id.  p.  1&4. 

(33?  Vide  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  pafiim.  et  Leges  WalHcae. 
(34)  Hickefii  BiiFertatio  Egiitolaris,  p.  30. 
{35)  Id.  p.  22, 23.  {36)  Heioer.  t.6- p-  c£. 

(37)  Wiiidus  Leges  3arc«u  p.  io$.  137, 1$%. 

.    t 
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but  alfo  directed  and  regulated  the  fucceflion  to  them, 
and  that  in  a  manner  very  agreeable  to  the  natural  wifhes 
and  defires  of  mankind.  When  a  father  died  and  left 
children,  they  were  his  heirs,  as  being  deareft  unto  him, 
and  moft  dependent  upon  him  (38).  If  thefe  children 
•were  all  fons,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pofleflions 
of  their  common  parent  were  equally,  oralmolt  equally, 
divided  amongft  them  ;  or  if  they  were  all  daughters,  the 
divifion  was  alfo  equal :  but  when  fome  of  them  were 
fons,  and  others  daughters,  it  is  not  certainly  known, 
whether  the  daughters  fhared  equally  with  the  fons  or 
not,  in  the  moft  ancient  times.  By  the  laws  of  the 
Saxons  on  the  continent,  daughters  did  not  fhare  equally 
with  the  fons  •,  and  this,  it  is  probable,  was  alfo  the  law 
of  thofe  who  fettled  in  this  ifland  (39) ;  though  there  is  a 
law  of  king  Canute  which  feems  to  make  no  diftinction 
between  fons  and  daughters  (40).  By  the  laws  of  Wales 
in  the  tenth  century,  a  daughter  received  only  half  the 
proportion  which  a  fon  inherited  of  their  father's  poflef- 
fions  (41).  When  a  man  at  his  death  had  no  children, 
his  neareft  relations  were  his  heirs  ;  which  are  thus  de- 
scribed :  "  If  any  one  die  without  children,  if  his  father 
"  and  mother  be  alive,  they  (hall  be  his  heirs ;  if  his 
"  father  and  mother  are  dead,  his  brothers  and  fiflers 
"  £hall  be  his  heirs  ;  but  if  he  hath  no  brothers  or  fif- 
««  ters,  the  brothers  and  fillers  of  his  father  arid  mother 
"  mall  be  his  heirs,  and  fo  on  to  the  fifth  degree,  ac- 
"  cording  to  proximity  of  blood  (42)."  When  none 
appeared  to  claim  a  fucceflion,  or  when  they  could  not 
make  good  their  claim,  the  whole  fell  to  the  king.  Such 
were  the  laws  of  fuccelhon  among  our  Anglo-Saxon 
anceftors ;  different  in  feveral  reipects  from  thofe  which 
are  obferved  at  prefent,  and  which  were  introduced, 
with  many  other  feudal  cuftoms,  after  the  Norman 
conquefl. 
Laws  re-  Though  the  above  rules  of  fucceflion  feem  to  haw 
lating  ro  been  agreeable  to  the  molt  natural  feelings  of  the  human 
teiiament?.  }ieartj  vet  jt  might  often,  happen,  that  perfons  who  had 
no  children,  or  very  near  relations,  might  wiih  to  difpofe 

(3f )  Tacit,  de  TVTorib.  German,  c.  20. 

(59)  Lindenbrojf.  p.  476.  (40)  Wilkin?  Legr;-.  Saxon,  p.  144. 

(4.1)  Leges  WknioB.  p.  8R. 

(42)  Tacit,  de  Mocib*   German,  c.  2c.      Linn<r.!.rog.   p.  460. 
V  ,lkin?  Leges  Saxon,  p.  266. 
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of  their  poiTeffions  to  others  than  thofe  that  were  pointed 
out  by  law.  But  this  the  ancient  Germans  could  not  do, 
becaufe  they  were  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  laft  wills  or 
teftaments,  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  probably  were  at  their 
firft  fettle  ment  in  this  ifland(43).  Thofe  German  and 
northern  nations,  however,  who  abandoned  their  native 
feats,  and  erected  kingdoms  in  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
and  Britain,  foon  became  acquainted  with,  and  adopted 
this  method  of  conveying  their  eftates,  which  they  found 
practifed  by  the  Romans,  and  other  inhabitants  of  thefe 
countries.  After  the  converfion  of  thefe  nations  to  Chrif- 
tianity,  they  were  inftru£ted  and  encouraged  in  this 
mode  of  eluding  the  ftri£t,  laws  of  fucceffion,  and  con- 
veying their  eftates  by  will,  for  very  obvious  reafons. 
Accordingly  we  may  obferve,  that  the  moft  ancient 
Anglo-Saxon  teftaments  that  have  been  preferved  and 
publifhed,  are  agreeable  to  the  Roman  forms,  and  con- 
tain very  valuable  legacies  to  the  church,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  fouls  of  the  teftators,  and  of  their  anceftors  (44). 
The  method  of  difpofing  of  their  poffeffions  by  will, 
agreeable  to  their  inclinations,  and  for  the  good  of  their 
fouls,  which  was  firft  adopted  by  kings  and  great  men, 
foon  became  fo  common,  and  fo  fatal  to  the  interefts  of 
legal  heirs,  that  it  was  found  neceffary  to  lay  it  under 
fome  reftraints  by  pofitive  laws.  By  a  law  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  all  perfons  were  reftrained  from  alienating  from 
their  natural  and  legal  heirs,  eftates  which  had  defcend- 
ed  to  them  from  their  anceftors,  if  the  firft  purchafers 
had  directed,  either  in  writing,  or  before  credible  wit- 
nefTes,  that  thefe  eftates  fhould  remain  in  the  family, 
and  defcend  to  their  pofterity ;  which  fufficiently  proves, 
that  entails  are  very  far  from  being  novelties  in  the  laws 
of  England  (4 q; ).  A  man  who  had  children  was  prohi- 
bited, by  the  laws  of  Wales,  from  leaving  any  legacies 
from  his  children,  except  a  mortuary  to  the  church,  or 
a  fum  of  money  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  (46).  But 
as  the  ignorance  and  fuperftition  of  the  people,  the  in- 
fluence and  avarice  of  the  clergy,  increafed,  entails,  and 
all  other  legal  reftraints,  which  had  been  contrived  to 
prevent  men  from  ruining  their  families  to  enrich  the 

(4.5)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  0  ao. 

(44)  Hickefii  DiiTerMtio  Ep'iftoLnis,  p,  50 — 63. 

(45)  Wilkins  Leg-*?  Saxon,  p.  43. 
(^6)  Leges  Walhca:,  p.  76. 
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church,  were  removed,  and  every  man  was  encouraged  to? 
teave  as  much  to  the  church  as  polfible.  M  The  thirteenth 
*■  caufe  (fays  Muratori)  of  the  great  riches  of  the  church, 
**  was  the  pious  manners  of  thofe  ancient  times,  when  fa- 
"  thers  and  councils  earneitly  exhorted  all  Chriftians  to 
fi  give,  or  at  leaft  to  leave,  by  their  teftaments,  a  great 
«*  proportion  of  their  eftatcs  for  the  redemption  of  their 
"  fouls  •,  and  thofe  good  men  who  complied  with  thefe 
*  exhortations,  were  faid  to  have  made  Chrift  one  of 
«'  their  heirs.  By  degrees,  there  was  hardly  any  man 
"  died,  without  leaving  a  confiderable  legacy  to  the 
«  church  y  and  if  any  perfon  neglected  to  make  a  will, 
"  and  do  this,  he  was  efteemed  an  impious  wretch,  who 
u  had  no  concern  for  the  falvation  of  his  foul,  and  his 
«•  memory  was  infamous.  To  wipe  off  this  infamy,  it 
"  infenfibly  became  a  cuftom  for  the  bifhop  to  make 
(e  wills  for  all  who  died  inteftate  in  his  diocefe,  and  to 
"  leave  as  much  to  the  church  as  the  perfons  themfelves 
"  mould  have  done,  if  they  had  made  wills.  This  good 
<{  office  (as  I  imagine)  was  at  firft  done  with  the  con- 
(t  fent,  and  perhaps  at  the  requeft,  of  the  heirs  of  the 
"  deceafed  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  it  became  an  efta- 
,c  blifhed  cuftom,  and  acquired  the  force  of  a  law,  par- 
«  ticularly  in  England  (47)."  Is  it  poflible,  that  pre- 
fumption  on  the  one  hand,  and  fimplicity  on  the  other, 
could  be  carried  to  a  greater  height  i 
Penal  ^°  *aws>  however  juft  and  prudent,  have   ever  been 

laws.  found  fufficient,  in  any  country,  to  fecure  the  peace  and 

good  order  of  fociety,  and  protect  the  properties,  cha- 
racters, and  perfons  of  men,  from  all  injuries,  merely 
by  the  force  of  their  internal  rectitude.  Nor  was  there 
ever  any  nation  in  the  world  that  could  afford  to  beftow 
particular  premiums  upon  all  who  obeyed  its  laws,  in 
order  to  engage  them  to  obedience  by  the  hopes  of  thefe 
rewards.  It  became  univerfally  necefiary,  therefore,  to 
enforce  obedience,  by  the  fear  of  punifhments  in  cafe 
of  difobedience  ;  which  gave  rife  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  thofe  laws  which  are  called  criminal  or  penal  laws, 
becaufe  they  forbid  crimes,  and  threaten  penalties-.  The 
penal  laws  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors  were  in  feveral 
refpects  curious,  and  merit  a  fhort  attention. 

(47)  Murator.  Amiq.  t.  5.  p.  654. 

In 
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In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  after  the  Anglo-  The  fp'mt 
Saxons  embraced  the  Chriitian  religion,  they  were  fub-  °f the  An~ 
jetted  to  double  penalties  for  all  their  crimes  ;  one  of  L^i  iawS 
which  was  infli£led  by  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  the  was  to  re- 
other  by  the  laws  of  the  ft  ate.  Thus,  for  example,  a  Pa.ir  the 
perfon  convicted  of  wilful  murder  was  obliged,  by  the  lnJur^- 
canons  of  the  church,  to  live  feven  years  on  bread  and 
water,  as  well  as  to  pay  all  the  penalties  which  the  laws 
of  the  land  required.  But  as  the  cenfures  of  the  church 
are  not  fo  properly  the  fubjecl:  of  the  prefent  inquiry,  it 
may  be  fufficient  to  refer  the  reader  for  an  account  of 
them  to  the  books  quoted  below  (48).  It  may  be  fur- 
ther obferved,  that  as  the  great  object  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
penal  laws  was  to  repair  and  make  amends  for  injuries, 
rather  than  to  punifh  crimes,  they  made  little  difference 
between  injuries  done  through  deliberate  malice,  and 
thofe  done  in  a  fudden  tranfport  of  paflion,  or  even  by 
mere  accident.  It  was  a  maxim  in  their  law,  as  well  as 
a  proverb  in  common  converfation,  "  Unwillingly 
**  offend,  willingly  amend  (49)."  This  diftinclion, 
however,  was  too  obvious  and  important  to  be  quite  difre- 
garded  ;  and  therefore  Canute  the  Great  commands,  in 
one  of  his  laws,  that  fome  little  difference  fhould  be 
made  between  a  wilful  and  an  accidental  offender  (50). 
From  the  fame  principle,  capital  punifhments  were  very 
rare  amongit  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  becaufe  a  man's  death 
could  not  repair  the  injuries  which  he  had  done  by  his 
crimes.  Our  more  particular  obfervations  on  the  penal 
laws  of  this  period  mull  be  chiefly  confined  to  thofe  which 
were  defigned  to  repair  the  injuries  which  men  fuflained 
in  their  properties  by  theft  and  robbery,  in  their  charac- 
ters by  calumny,  and  in  their  perfons  by  maiming  and 
murder.  The  injury  done,  indeed,  by  this  laft  crime, 
was  irreparable  to  the  perfon  injured;  and  therefore  the 
reparation  was  made  to  the  king  for  the  lofs  of  his  fub- 
jedt,  and  to  the  family  for  the  lofs  of  their  friend. 

Theft  was  one  of  the  molt  common  crimes  in  the  pe-  T 

*■  L.JHVS    i- 

riod  we  are  now  confidering ;  and  therefore  a  great  num-  gainft 
ber  of  laws  were  made  againft  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  theft. 
it.     In  the  early  part  of  this  period,  theft  of  the   worfl: 
kind,  even  when  it  was  commited  in  a  church,  in  the 

(48)  Wilkins   Leges  Saxon,   p.   89 — 93.     Spelman  Condi,  p. 
460 — 468.     Johnfon's  Canons,  A.  D.  963. 

(49)  Wilkin*  Leges  Saxon,  p.  277.  279.        f$o)  Id.  p.  142. 

king's 
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king's  palace,  cr  a  bifhop's  houfe,  did  not  expofe  the 
thief  to  any  corporal  punifhment.  But  even  then  the 
compenfation  he  was  obliged  by  law  to  make  rendered 
Healing  a  very  lofing  trade  when  it  was  detected.  By 
the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  the  fird  Chriftian  king  of  Kent, 
if  a  thief  dole  from  a  church,  he  was  obliged  to  reftore 
twelve-fold  ;  from  a  bilhop,  eleven-fold  ;  from  the  king, 
or  from  a  pried,  nine-fold  •,  from  a  deacon,  fix-fold  ; 
and  from  other  clerks,  three-fold  (51).  Where,  by  the 
bye,  we  may  obferve  how  foon  the  goods  of  the  church 
and  of  the  bifhop  began  to  be  edeemed  more  inviolable 
than  thofe  of  the  king.  By  degrees  it  was  found  necef- 
fary  to  make  more  fevere  laws  againd  this  crime,  which 
continued  to  increafe.  By  a  law  of  Withred  king  of 
Kent,  who  flourifhed  about  a  century  after  Ethelred,  a 
thief  who  was  catched  in  the  act  of  dealing,  might  be 
killed  with  impunity,  if  he  attempted  either  to  fly,  or  to 
make  rdidance  (52).  Ina  king  of  Weffex,  who  was 
cotemporary  with  Withred,  proceeded  a  dep  further, 
and  declared  theft  a  capital  crime ;  but  allowed  the 
thief,  or  his  friends,  to  redeem  his  life,  by  paying  his 
were,  or  the  price  at  which  his  life  was  valued  by  the  law, 
according  to  his  rank  in  fociety  (53).  This  fecms  to 
have  continued  to  be  the  general  principle  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws,  with  regard  to  thofe  who  were  convicted  of 
having  dolen  any  thing  of  cbnfiderable  value.  This  va- 
lue was  fixed  by  the  laws  of  king  Atheldan,  A.  D.  926, 
at  eight  pence,  equal  m  eiheacy  to  fifty  lhillings  of  our 
money  at  prefent ;  and  it  was  not  long  after  raifed  to 
twelve  pence  (54).  The  fame  king  alio  raifed  the  age 
at  which  a  perfon  might  be  condemned  for  theft,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  ($5)-  All  who  had  been  once 
convicted  of  theft,  and  had  paid  their  were,  or  price  of 
their  life,  were  obliged  to  find  furetics  for  their  good 
behaviour,  or  to  fwear,  as  the  bilhop  directed  them, 
that  they  would  deal  no  more ;  and  if,  after  this,  they 
were  convicted  of  the  fame  crime,  they  were  to  be 
hanged  (56).  The  accomplices  and  protectors  of  thieves, 
and  thofe  who  received  and  concealed  dolen  goods, 
knowing  them  to  be  dolen,  were  fubjectcd  to  the  fame 
penalties   with   the   thieves   themfelves.     The    laws    of 


(51)  VVilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  1,2.    See  Append.  No.  3 

(52)  Id.  p.  i2.  (S3)  Id.  p.  17. 

(54)   Id.  p.  56.  6$.*  (55)   Id.  P- To.  (5)   Id.  ibi' 
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Wales  in  this  period,  againft  theft,  and  indeed  the  laws 
of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  feem  to  have  been 
nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  England  (57)*  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  punifhing  of  theft  as  a  crime,  and 
exacting  compenfation  for  it  as  an  injury,  which  was  the 
chief  object  of  the  penal  laws  of  this  period,  is  ftrongly 
marked  in  the  following  law  of  Howel  Dha  :  "  If  a  thief 
u  is  condemned  to  death,  he  (hall  not  fuffer  in  his 
**  goods  ;  for  it  is  quite  unreafonable  both  to  exact  com- 
"  penfation,  and  inflict  punifhment  (^8)."  But  theft 
was  at  length  made  a  capital  crime,  without  benefit  of 
compenfation,  about  forty  years  after  the  Norman  con- 
queft  (59). 

Robbery,  when  it  was  committed  by  a  troop  of  armed  Laws  a- 
men,  without  the  territories  of  the  ilate  to  which  they  be-  gainft  rob- 
longed,  was  fo  far  from  being  condemned  as  a  crime,  berJ'' 
that  it  was  commended  as  a  brave  and  patriotic  action,  by 
the  ancient  Germans,  and  the  nations  defcended  from 
them  (60).     All  the  laws  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  in 
the  times  of  the  heptarchy,  againft  robbery,  were  made 
with  this  reftriction  : — "  Provided  it  wascommitted  with^ 
"   in  the  bounds  of  our  kingdom  (61)."     In  the  laws  of 
Wales,  there  are  many  regulations  for  dividing  the  booty 
brought  home  by  thofe  bands  of  robbers  that  went  out 
from  time  to  time  to  plunder  the  territories  of  the  neigh- 
bouring dates ;  and  of  this  booty  the  king,  queen,  and 
great  officers  of  the  court,  had  a  confiderable  fhare  (62). 
But  though  all  thofe  nations,  to  enrich  themfelves  at  the 
expence  of  their  neighbours,  and  to  keep  their  youth  in 
the  exercife  of  arms,  encouraged  external  depredations, 
they  difcouraged  internal  robbery.     By  the  laws  of  Ina 
king  of  WeiTex,  A.  D.  693,  a  robber  within  the  kingdom 
Was  condemned  to  reftore  what  he  had  taken,  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  fixty  millings  ;  but  if  he  was  the  leader  of  a  gang 
of  robbers  above  thirty-five  in  number,  he  was  to  pay  the 
full  price  of  his  life,  or  his  full  were.     By  the  laws  of  the 
fame  prince,  a  robber  who  broke  into  the  king's  or  bifhop's 
houfe  was  to  make  fatisfactron  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  {hillings*,  into  an  alderman's,  with  eighty  {hil- 
lings ;  into  a  thane's,  with  fixty  {hillings ;  and  into  the 

(57)  Vide  Leges  Wallics,  1.  3.  c.  3.      Heinec.  t.  6.  p.  44?..  460. 

(58)  Leges  Wallie^e,  p.  221.    (59)  Wiikins  Leges  Saxon.p.  304. 

(60)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  14. 

(61)  "Wiikins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  16.      (62)  Leges  Wallicas,  p.  17. 
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houfe  of  an  inferior  land-owner,    with  thirty-five  (hil- 
lings (63).     Thefe  were  certainly  very  moderate  punifh- 
ments  for  fuch  audacious  criminals  ;  and  yet  this,  feems 
to  have  been  the  law  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  ex- 
cept that  the  mulcls  were  raifed  a  little  higher  by  Canute 
the  Great,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  (64). 
It  is  exprefsly  declared  in  the  ancient  laws  of  Wales,  that 
robbery  fhall  never  be  punifhedwith  death;    "  becaufe 
•*  (fay  thefe  laws)  it  is  a  fuiiioient  fatisfaction  for  this 
"  crime,  if  the  goods  taken  be  reftored,  and  a  fine  paid 
cc  to  the  perfon  from  whom  they  were  taken,  according 
"  to  his  ftation,  for  the  violence  offered  him,  and  ano- 
"  ther  to  the  king  for  the  breach  of   the  peace  (65)." 
The  extraordinary   lenity  of  all  thofe  laws,  is  a  further 
proof,  that  compenfation,  and  not  pnnilhment,  was  their 
chief  objecl.     This  is  dill  more  confpicuous  in  the  laws 
againft  incendiaries,  which  obliged  the  unhappy  man  who 
had  his  houfe  burnt  by  accident  to  pay  all  the  damages 
done  by  the  fire  to  the  neighbouring  houfes,  as  much  as 
if  he  had  been  a  voluntary  malicious  incendiary  (66):  a 
moll  extravagant  and  unreafonble  law  !  which  (hews  how 
careful   legiilators  ought  to  be,  what  general  principles 
they  adopt,  and  that  they  do  not  purfue  them  too  far. 
laws  a-         A  good  name  was  never  more  ufeful    and  neceffcry 
gainfl  ca-  than   m  the  period  we   are   now  delineating  ;  becaufe, 
tumny.       without  that,  no  man   could   be  admitted  a  member  of 
any  tithing  or  decennary,  but  was  reputed  a  vagabond. 
It   was  probably   for    this    reafon   that    a   calumniator 
was  more  feverely  punifhed  by  the  laws  of  the   Anglo- 
Saxons  than  a  robber.     By  a  law  of  Lotherc,  who  was 
king  of  Kent  towards  the  end  of  the  feventh  century,  a 
calumniator  was  obliged  to  pay  one  (hilling  to  the  per- 
fon in  whofc  houfe    or  lands  he  uttered  the  calumny, 
fix  (hillings  to   the   perfon  he  calumniated,    and  twelve 
(hillings  to  the  king  (67).     But    Edgar  the  Peaceable, 
who     flourifhed     about    two   centuries    after,  made    a 
much     more    fevere    law     againft     this     crime  -,    by 
which    it    was    decreed,*   that    a    perfon   convicted    of 
grofs  and  dangerous  defamation  (hould  have  his  tongue 
cut  out,  unlefs  he  redeemed  it,  by  paying  his  full  « 

(63)  Wilkin*  Oges  Saxon,  p.  16.  23.     (6  0   td.  p.  143. 
(<S<; )  Leges  Wallicre,  p.  230.  (6S)    Id.  p.  w(8. 

(65}  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  9.  (68)  Id.  p.  9.  78.  136. 
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or  the  price  of  his  life  ;  und  this  law  was  confirmed  by 
Canute  the  Great  (68). 

To  guard  againft  perfonal  injuries,  to  which  a  fierce  Laws  for 
and  warlike  people  are  exceeding  prompt,  many  laws  the  prefer- 
were  made  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  for  the  prefervation  of  v'Ul0n  of 
the  public  peace,  and  the  prevention  of  affrays  and  quar- 
rels, in  which  men  might  be  in  danger  of  being  killed 
or  wounded.  By  a  law  of  king  Ina,  it  was  declared, 
that  whoever  broke  the  peace  in  the  king's  court,  or  in 
a  bifhop's  houfe,  (hould  pay  a  mulct  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  (hillings ;  in  an  alderman's  houfe,  eighty  (hil- 
lings ;  in  a  thane's  houfe,  fixty  (hillings  ;  in  the  houfe  of 
an  inferior  landholder,  thirty  (hillings  (69).  The  pe- 
nalty againft  this  offence  was  very  much  raifed  by  a  law 
of  Alfred  the  Great ;  which  declared,  that  if  any  man 
fought,  or  even  drew  his  fword,  within  the  verge  of  the 
king's  court,  his  life  (hould  be  at  the  king's  mercy;  and 
if  his  life  was  fpared,  that  he  (hould  pay  his  full  were  (70). 
The  verge  of  the  court  extended  three  miles  and  a  half  s 
every  way  from  the  houfe  in  which  the  king  lodged  (71). 
The  penalties  for  the  breach  of  the  peace  in  cathedral 
churches  were  the  fame  as  in  the  king's  court,  viz.  the 
lofs  of  life,  or  the  payment  of  a  full  were ;  in  middling 
churches,  a  mulct  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  (hillings  ; 
in  fmaller  churches  that  have  a  burying-place,  of  fixty- 
Ihillings ;  in  very  fmall  churches  that  have  no  burying- 
place,  of  thirty  (hillings  (72).  Several  laws  were  alfo 
made,  with  pretty  fevere  penalties,  againft  fighting  and 
quarrelling  in  ale-houfes  (73). 

If  a  fierce  unpolifhed  people  are  too  apt  to  offer  per-  Laws  for 
fonal  injuries,  they  are  ftill  more  apt  to  refent  and  re-  [jo^f^I 
venge  them  with  inflantaneous  and  exceflive  violence,  minals 
This  made  it  neceffary  for  the  molt  ancient  legiflators  of  from  fud- 
almoft  all  nations  to  provide  for  the  perfonal  fafety  of  j*en  v*" 
criminals,  and  preferve  them  from  the  immediate  revenge 
and  fury  of  thofe  whom  they  had  offended.     One  means 
employed  for  this  purpofe  by  many  nations,  and  parti- 
cularly by  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors,  was  the  appoint- 
ing certain  places  to  be  fanctuaries  to  all   who  took  re- 
fuge in  them ;  and  giving  authority  to  certain  perfons 
of  the  higheft  rank  and  greateft  power,  to  defend  all 

(68)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  9.  78.  136.  (69)  Id.  p.  22. 

(70)  Id.  p.  36.  (7  0  Id.  p.  63.  (72)  Id.  p.  126. 

(73)  Id.  p.  9. 
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perfons  who  put  themfelvcs  under  their  protection  from 
immediate  violence.  The  king's  court,  and  all  churches, 
were  declared  fancluariesby  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  ;  and 
criminals  who  fled  to  them  were  protected  from  violence 
for  a  certain  time,  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  making  Satisfaction  for  the  injuries  which  they  had 
done,  and  of  compromising  matters  with  thofc  whom 
they  had  offended  (74).  By  the  fame  laws,  kings  and 
bifhops  had  authority  to  defend  thofe  criminals  who  put 
themfelves  under  their  protection,  for  nine  days-,  and 
abbots  and  aldermen  for  three  days ;  but  if  they  did  not 
,  make  Satisfaction  within  that  time,  they  were  then  to  be 
brought  to  juftice,  and  punifhed  according  to  law  (75). 

But  as  the  laws  that  were  made  for  preventing  perfonal 
injuries  were  often  ineffectual,  it  was  neceffary  to  make 
other  laws,  for  regulating  the  punifhment  to  be  inflicted 
upon,  or  rather  the  Satisfaction  to  be  made  by,  thofe 
who  were  guilty  of  thefe  injuries.  Thofe  laws  were 
very  numerous  ;  but  it  will  be  Sufficient  to  take  notice 
only  of  a  few  of  thofe  which  regulated  the  Satisfaction 
to  be  made  for  the  three  great  injuries, — of  wounding, 
— of  killing, — and  of  violating  the  chaftity  of  the  fair 
fex. 

By  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  of  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  in  the  middle  ages,  certain  prices 
were  Set  upon  all  the  members  of  the  human  body,  and 
upon  bruifes,  maims,  and  wounds,  in  every  part  of  it, 
according  to  their  breadth,  length,  and  depth,  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  and  minutenefs  that  is  truly  Surpris- 
ing. TheSe  prices  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  and 
of  their  wounds,  maims,  and  bruiSes,  were  formed  into 
a  kind  of  book  of  rates,  which  evei'y  judge  was  obliged 
to  get  by  heart  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  fit  in  judg- 
ment (76).  When  any  pcrfon  was  convicted  of  having 
wounded  another,  the  judge  declared  out  of  the  doom- 
book,  the  price  of  a  wound  of  Such  dimenfions,  in  Such 
a  part  of  the  body  ;  and  this  the  criminal  was  obliged 
to  pay  to  the  perfon  wounded ;  and  by  a  law  of  king 
Edmund  it  was  declared,  that  no  abatement  could  be 
made  (77).  The  reader  will  find  a  copy  of  the  mod 
ancient  of  thefe  doom-books  in  the  laws  of  Ethclbcrt,  the 


(74)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p. 
(76)  Leges  Wallicx,  p.  186. 
?•  5,6,7. 


1  ■•  S5«  43-  ("Old.  p.  6j. 

l.f^f-r-  Sixon.  edit,   a    \\ilkin. 
(77)  Leges  Saxon,  p.  74. 
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firft  Christian  king  of  Kent,  in  the  Appendix ;  and  the 
moil  perfect  one  now  extant  is  contained  in  the  third 
book  of  the  laws  of  Howel  Dha(78).  If  a  phyfician 
was  called,  the  criminal  was  alfo  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
medicines,  and  for  the  maintenance  both  of  the  doctor 
and  the  patient  till  the  cure  was  completed  (79).  It  is 
hardly  neceffary  tc  obferve,  that  this  was  a  molt  unrea- 
fonable  fyftem  of  laws,  and  gave  the  rich  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  poor,  which  no  doubt  they  frequently  abuf- 
ed.  But  thefe  laws  were  contrived  to  anfwer  the  great 
end  of  the  jurifprudence  of  the  middle  ages,  which  was 
compenfation,  without  promoting  fufhciently  the  no 
lefs  defireable  end  of  prevention. 

The  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  againft  killing  or  mur-  ^T,,rj.r 
der  were  ftill  more  unreafonable  ;  becaufe  they  attempt- 
ed to  make  reparation  for  an  injury  which  to  the  per  Ion 
who  fuffered  it  was  irreparable.  By  thefe  laws  ,a  certain 
price  or  value  was  fet  upon  every  man's  life,  from  the 
Sovereign  to  the  Have,  according  to  his  rank  ;  and  who- 
ever killed  any  man  was  obliged  to  pay  the  price  which 
the  laws  had  fet  upon  the  life  of  a  perfon  of  that  rank. 
This  price  was  called  a  man's  were  or  iveregyld,  from 
were  a  man,  and  gyldan  to  yield  or  pay,  and  made  a  ca- 
pital article  in  the  doom-book ;  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
laws  of  king  Athelftan  (80).  Thefe  laws  not  only  fixed 
the  quantity  of  every  man's  were,  but  alfo  directed  to 
whom,  and  in  what  proportions,  it  mould  be  paid. 
The  king's  weregeld,  for  example,  was  two  hundred 
and  forty  pounds,  equal  in  quantity  of  Giver  to  about 
feven  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  in  real  value  to 
feven  thoufand  two  hundred  pounds  of  our  money ; 
which  was  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  the  one  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  family  of  the  murdered 
prince,  as  a  compenfation  for  the  lofs  of  their  relation, 
and  the  other  was  to  be  paid  to  the  public,  for  the  lofs  of 
their  fovereign  (81 ).  The  were  of  fubjects  of  all  ranks 
above  flaves  was  paid,  one  half  to  the  king,  for  the  lofs 
of  his  fubje£t,  and  the  breach  of  his  peace,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  family  of  the  murdered  perfon,  for  the 
lofs  of  their  relation,  and  to  extinguifh  their  refentment 

(7?)  See  Append.  No.  3.      Leges  Wallicap,  1.  3.  c  8.  p.  «*•£.  to 

379-  t-9)  Id.  p.  277.  (Eo)  tee  Appsr.d.  No.  3. 

(2i)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxou.  p.  72. 
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againft  the  murderer  •,  the  former  of  which  was  called 
the  fritk-bcte,  irom  fritk  (peace)  and  £c/V(compenfation), 
and  the  latter  mag-bote*  from  ftutg (kindred)  and  bote  (82). 
When  a  freeman  killed  his  own  ffcve,  he  had  nothing  to 
pay  but  a  fmall  mulct  to  the  king  for  breach  of  the  peace  ; 
but  when  he  killed  the  flave  of  another  perfon,  befides 
this  mulct,  to  the  king,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  value 
of  the  Have  to  his  owner,  which  was  called  ma/i-bote,  or 
man's  price  (S^).  If  a  flave  killed  a  freeman,  the  owner 
of  the  flave  was  obliged  to  pay  both  the  frith-bote  to  the 
king  and  the  mceg-bote  to  the  family  of  the  murdered  per- 
fon, or  to  put  the  murderer  into  their  hands.  "When  a 
flave  killed  his  own  mafter,  he  was  put  to  death}  be- 
caufe,  having  no  goods  and  no  family,  he  could  make 
no  compenfation  :  when  he  killed  one  of  his  fellow-flaves, 
his  mafter  might  punifh  him  as  he  pleafed. 
Change  in  As  all  the  near  relations  of  a  murdered  perfon  received 
the  laws  a  fhare  of  his  mieg-bote  ;  fo  they  contributed  alfo  their 
sgair.it  {hare  t0  ^e  payment  of  thefe  mulcts  for  any  of  their  re- 
lations  who  were  guilty  of  murder  ;  which  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed  the  terror  even  of  thefe  penalties.  King  Edmund, 
who  reigned  from  A.  D.  940  to  A.  D.  946,  being  very 
defirous  of  giving  fome  check  to  the  frequent  murders 
occafioned  by  the  unreafonable  lenity  of  thefe  laws,  par- 
ticularly of  the  laft,  procured  a  law  to  be  made,  that 
from  thenceforth  the  murderer  himfelf  fhould  be  the 
only  object  of  the  refentment  of  the  injured  family-,  and 
that  his  relations  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  pay  any  fhare 
of  the  penalties  (84).  But  though  this  was  an  amend- 
ment, it  was  not  fufficient  to  produce  the  defired  effect ; 
and  therefore  it  was  found  neceflary  to  depart  from  a 
maxim  that  had  been  too  long  efbblifhed  in  the  jurif- 
prudence  of  the  middle  ages, — "  That  there  was  no 
«  crime  that  might  not  be  expiated  with  money  ;"  and 
to  declare  fome  crimes,  arid  particularly  fome  kinds  of 
murder,  inexpiable.  By  a  law  of  king  Ethelred,  A.  D. 
1008,  a  murder  committed  within  the  walls  of  a  church 
is  declared  to  be  inexpiable,  without  the  fpecial  permif- 
fion  of  the  king;  and  when  the  king  granted  this  per- 
miflion  (which  was  probably  too  often),  the  criminal  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  mulct  to  the  church  for  the  violation  of 

(82)  Speltnanr.  GlofT.  in   voce  Fredum.     Somner  and  Leyt's 
Diilionar.  Snxon.  voc.  fiith-bote,  and  m;eg-bote. 
Du  Canpe  GloiT.  Man  bote. 
(84)  \\  iikins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  73. 
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its  protection,  hefides  the  frith-bole  to tl  .nd  the 

r-bote  to  the  family   85).     Upon  the  whole,  it 

:hat  the  penal  laws  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  againfi  murder  wc 

."e  of  their  German  ancestors ;  among  whom  murder 

hated  by  the  payment  01  a  certain  Dumber  of 

; ;  of  which  the  v  ,;. 

It  U  evident,  that  thefe  laws  were  unreasonably 

gentle,  and  very  ill  calculated  to  prevent  the  commifiion 

of  this  horrid  crime  among  a   fierce  people,  who  had 

continuh  r  hands. 

the  fair  fex  are  naturally  weaker  than  men,  and  are  Pnni "  - 
expofed  to  injuries  of  a  peculiar  kind,  fo  the.,  perfous  n ~r 

honour  have  been  protected    in  all  civilized  the  honour 
countries  by   ;  laws*     This   is  not  the  proper  ofil 

iolations  of  chart  i:y  to  which  tl .  e  *"ex- 
wc:  ;  becaufcj  being  equ  ..-, 

.  with  the  other  party.  Only  it 
mav  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  the  1 .-.-.-  ;  :: "the 
Anglo-"  -  fc    of  their   German   an...: 

iultereffcs,  were  vet  ■'  :'.  ere  8;'.  By  an  ordi- 
nance of  kir  -,  an  adulterefs,  befides  being  de- 
clared infamous   for  lire,  and  forfeiting  all  her 

to  havener:  lips  cut  c    . 

fhe  :  jerbe  an  object  of  criminal  .  ;\ 

The  Engiith  laws  of  this  period  in ;..:;.  J  certain  pecu- 
niar esonthc.  ::empts 
againil  the  virtue  and  honour  oi  (he  fex,  from  tl  -  Gighteft 
indecency  to  the  rudeft  violence ;  and  thefe  penalties 
were  greater  or  imailer  according  to  the  rank  of  the  in- 
jured party.  The  compeniation  for  a  rape  cor..:;-  :- . 
upon  a  nun,  was  as  high  as  fox  murd  r,  befides  the  de- 
privation of  Chriiiian  burial ;  but  one  committed  on  a 
peribn  of  immature  age,  Subjected  the  criminal  to  a  mu- 
tilation which  efre&ualrj  i  the  repetition  of 
the  crime  (89).  The  chaitity  of  the  ihx  was  guarded 
.  norietj  and  care  by  the  ancient  laws  of 
Wales(oo). 

Penalties  were  alio  indicted  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  p-:;i(h_ 

on  thofe  who  were  guilty  the*  crimes,  which  menu  of 

lev  era  1 

,0  ■»  T-I---U-      t  c  cr..r.c$. 

(85]  v.  uknfi  Leges  Saxon.  7.  1 15. 

Skloribw  German.  c-H.  :"      ' .' Le 

Ege    Saxon,  p.   i_i.  ;    ]  Id  p.  4-.  -: 

[jZ)  Lege;  Wallkac,p.  - 
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do  not  fall  directly  under  any  of  the  three  preceding 
heads ;  as  idolatry,  forcery,  witchcraft,  perjury,  forge- 
ry, coining,  and  high  treafon  againft  the  whole  people, 
&c.  (91).  But  thefe  penalties  were  likewife,  for  the 
moil  part,  pecuniary  :  only  coiners  of  bafe  money  were 
condemned  to  lofe  their  right  hands  »  and  traitors  againft 
the  whole  nation  were  to  be  put  to  death,  becaufe  no 
compenfation  could  be  made  to  a  whole  people  for  fo 
great  an  injury  (02).  In  a  word,  the  compenfation  of 
injuries,  rather  than  the  puniihment  of  crimes,  feems  to 
have  been  the  great  object:  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  An- 
glo Saxons,  and  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  in 
the  middle  ages  ;  which  is  the  true  reafon  that  pecuni- 
ary punifhments  were  fo  frequent,  and  corporal  and  ca- 
pital punifhments  fo  uncommon,  in  thofe  ages. 
Laws  of  As  crimes  are  commonly  committed  with  great  fecre- 
ev  iw.e.  cy,  the  innocent  are  fometimes  fufpecled  and  accufed, 
and  criminals  often  conceal  and  deny  their  guilt.  To 
difcover  the  truth,  that  the  innocent  may  not  be  con- 
demned, nor  the  guilty  acquitted,  is  one  of  the  moft 
neceflary  and  difficult  duties  of  the  judicial  office  •,  and 
therefore  the  laws  of  evidence,  which  have  been  made 
in  every  period,  to  direct  judges  in  the  inveftigation  of 
the  truth,  are  of  very  great  importance,  and  merit  our 
attention.  This  fubject  is  remarkably  curious  in  the 
prefent  period  ;  becaufe  the  laws  of  evidence  in  Eng- 
land, and  over  all  Europe,  were  then  exceeding  fingu- 
lar,  and  different  from  what  they  are  at  prefent. 
Oaths,  Oaths,  or  folemn  appeals  to   heaven,  have    been    the 

moft  ancient  and  moft  univerfal  means  employed  in 
courts  of  juftice,  to  engage  men  to  declare  the  truth: 
and  they  were  never  more  frequently  employed  for  this 
purpofe  than  in  the  period  we  are  now  delineating  •,  for 
in  all  actions,  both  civil  and  criminal,  both  parties  ap- 
peared in  the  field  of  battle,  attended  by  a  prodigious 
number  of  witneffes  (fometimes  above  a  thoufand  on  one 
fide),  who  were  drawn  up  like  two  regular  armies,  and 
difcharged  whole  vollies  of  oaths  at  one  another. 
Compur-  When  any  perfon  was  judicially  accufed  of  any  crime 
gators  which  he  denied,  he  was  obliged,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  to 
purge  himfclf,  as  it  was  called,  by   his   own  oath,  and 


(91)  Vide  Wiljuns  er  Lambard  Leges  Saxon,  paflim. 
^92)  VVilkins  Leges  S.;xon.  p.  55.  103. 
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to  bring  fuch  a  number  of  other  perfons  as  the  law  re- 
quired in  that  cafe,  to  give  their  oaths,  that  they  be- 
lieved him  to  be  innocent,  and  that  he  had  fworn  the 
truth  (93).  Thefe  perfons  were  commonly  called  his 
compurgators,  becaufe  their  oaths  contributed  with  his 
own  to  clear  him  from  the  crime  of  which  he  had  been 
accufed.  Many  laws  were  made  in  England,  and  in  all 
the  other  countries  of  Europe,  for  regulating  the  num- 
bers, qualities,  and  other  circumftances  of  thefe  compur- 
gators ;  who  made  a  diftinguifhed  figure  in  the  jurifpru- 
dence  of  the  middle  ages  (94)-  When  a  perfon  accufed 
produced  the  number  of  compurgators  required  by  law, 
he  was  faid  to  have  purged  himfelf  by  fuch  a  number  of 
hands ;  becaufe  each  of  the  compurgators  laid  one  of 
his  hands  on  the  gofpels,  or  on  certain  relics,  and  the 
perfon  accufed  laid  his  hand  above  all  the  reft,  and  fwore 
by  God,  and  by  all  the  hands  that  were  under  his,  that 
he  was  not  guilty ;  the  truth  of  which,  each  of  the  com- 
purgators who  did  not  withdraw  his  hand,  was  prefum- 
ed  to  confirm  by  his  oath  (95).  In  fome  cafes,  two, 
three,  or  four  hands,  were  fufficient ;  but  in  others, 
much  greater  numbers,  even  forty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred, 
were  required ;  though  twelve,  or  twenty-four,  feem  to 
have  been  the  moft  common  numbers  (96).  Thefe 
compurgators  were  to  be  perfons  of  unbleiniihed  cha- 
racters, near  neighbours  or  relations  of  the  perfon  ac-> 
cufed,  and  of  the  fame  rank  and  quality  (97).  If  the 
criminal  was  a  woman,  both  law  and  cuftom  required, 
that  her  compurgators  fhould  alfo  be  women  (98).  In 
other  cafes,  women  were  not  admitted  to  be  compurga- 
tors (99).  If  the  criminal  produced  the  number  of  un- 
exceptionable compurgators  which  the  law  required,  and 
if  all  thefe  compurgators  took  the  oath  of  credulity  or 
belief,  as  it  was  called,  he  was  acquitted ;  but  if  he 
could  not  produce  the  number  required,  or  if  only  one 
of  that  number  refufed  to  take  the  oth,  he  was  condemn- 
ed (100). 

(93)  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  134. 

(94)  Lindenbrog.    Codex    Legum    Antiquarum.     Du    Cange 
doff,  in  voce.  Juramentum. 

(95)  Id.  ibid.     Leges  Alaman.  apud  Lindenbrog.  p.  366. 

(96)  Du  Cange  Gloff.  in  voc.  Juramentum.  Stiernhook  de  Jura 
Sueonum,  p.  118.     Leges  Wallics,  p.  217. 

(97)  Leges  Wallicce,  p.  98.  1 15.  (98)  Id.  p.  108.  79. 
(99)  Hift.  Elienf.  c.  84.               (100)  Leges  Wallica:,  p.  134. 

Some 
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Compur-       Some  writers,  eminent  for   their   learning,  and    par- 
gators  not  ticularly  for  their  knowledge  of  our  antiquities  and  hws, 
with  jury-  nave  ^eeu  °^  °Pmi°n>  tnat  the  compurgators  of  the  mid- 
men,          die  ages  were  the  genuine  predecefTors  of  the  jurors   or 
jurymen  of  later  times    (101).     This   opinion,  though 
fupported  by  great  names,  is  liable  to  ftrong  objections  ; 
and  any  reader  who  attentively  confiders  the    defciiption 
of  compurgators  that  is  given  above,  will    perceive    that 
they  were  very  different  in  many  refpe&s  from  our  mo- 
dern juries.     They  feem  to  bear  a  greater  refemblance 
to  thofe  witnefTes  who  do  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing 
of  the  facl  in  queftion,  but  are  brought  to  fpeak  to  the 
character  of  the  perfon  upon  trial. 
WitnefTes.      The  compurgators  were  not   the   only   perfons  who 
gave  their  oaths  in  trials,  in  the  middle  ages  ;  for  befides 
thefe,  great  numbers  of  witnefTes  were   fworn  on  both 
fides,  to  confirm,  or  to  invalidate  the  charge  (102).     But 
the  oaths  of  witnefTes  and  compurgators  were   very   dif- 
ferent.    WitnefTes   fwore   that   they   knew    the    things 
which  they  teftified  to  be  true  :  compurgators  fwore  on- 
ly, that  they  believed  the  oath  which  had  been  given  by 
the  defendant  was  true  (103). 
Ceremo-         This  great  multiplicity  of  oaths  in  the  judicial  proceed- 
nies  in  ad-  jngS  0f  the  middle  ages,  had  the  fame  efTedr.  that  it  will 
minuter-    a]wavs  naVe,  of  diminifhing  men's  veneration  for  them, 
and  giving  occafion  to  frequent  perjury.     The  legiflators 
of  thofe  times  employed  feveral  devices  to   prevent  this, 
by  awakening    the    confeiences,  and  keeping    alive    the 
religious    fears   of  mankind.       With  this    view,    their 
oaths    were    couched    in    the     moft     awful    forms  of 
words  that  could  be    invented  ;  and    thefe    forms    were 
frequently  changed,  that  they  might  not  lofe  their  effect 
by  becoming  too  familiar  (104).     An  oath   was    not  to 
be  adminiftercd  to  any  perfon   unlefs   he  was  perfectly 
fober,  and  even  fading  (105).     Oaths   were   commonly 
adminiftered  in  a   church  ;  and    for   this    reafon  courts 
were  held  in  or  near  a  place    of  public    worfhip    (106). 
The  perfon  who  took  the  oath,  was   obliged  to  lay  his 

(ioi)  Spelman.  doff,  in  voc.  Jurnta.  SeMen.  Janus  Ang!o- 
rum,  1.  2.  c.  '4.  Lord  Kameo's  Hiftorical  Law-trad*,  i'tcund 
edit.  j).  76. 

(102)  Leges  Wallicsfc,  p.  132.  (|n:0  Id.  p.  136. 

(104)  Hitkeni  Differt.  Epili.  p.  112.  Wilkina  Lege;.  Saxon.  3. 
*3.  64. 

( 105)  Du  Car.ge,  p.  1607.  (i&6)  Id.  ibid. 

right 
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right  hand  upon  the  altar, — or  upon  the  gofpels, — or 
upon  a  crofs, — or  upon  the  relics  of  the  molt  venerated 
faints  (107).  Thefe,  and  the  like  circumftances,  were 
well  calculated  to  make  a  ftrong  impreifion  on  men's 
imaginations  in  thofe  ages  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition. 
To  roufe  a  fenfe  of  honour  in  the  breads  of  the  military 
mca,  their  oaths  were  taken  with  their  hands  upon  their 
arms  (108).  This  laft  ceremony  was  much  ufed  by  the 
Danes  and  Saxons,  and  efteemed  by  them  a  moft  invio- 
lable obligation  to  declare  the  truth.  The  curious  reader 
will  meet  with  a  defcription  of  fome  very  fingular  cere- 
monies that  were  foinetimes  ufed  in  Wales,  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  oaths,  in  the  book  quoted  below  (109).  But 
after  all  the  devices  that  were  invented  by  the  legiflators 
of  the  middle  ages,  to  give  folemnity  to  oaths,  it  is  very 
certain  that  perjury  was  very  frequent,  and  one  of  the 
reigning  vices  of  thofe  times. 

Another  very  remarkable  fingularity  in  the  laws  ofQ3t^s 
evidence,  both  in  England,  and   in  other  countries  of  weighed  as 
Europe,  in  this  period,  was  the  method  of  afcertaining  vve"as 
the  degrees  of  credit  that  were  due  to  the  caths  of  per-  ecj> 
fons  of  different  ranks.     In  thofe  times  they  weighed, 
as  well  as  numbered  oaths,  and  had  3  moft  curious  ftand- 
ard   for  performing  that  operation.     This  ftandard  was 
the   legal   weregeld,    or   price,    that    was    fet    on    the 
lives  of  perfons  of  all  the  different  ranks  in  fociety.     j\s 
the  weregeld  of  a  thane,  for  example,  was    1200  Saxon 
(hillings,  and  that  of  a  ceorl  only  200  of  the  fame  millings, 
the  oath  of  one  thane  was  efteemed  of  equal  weight  with 
the  oaths  of  fix  ceorls  (no).     But  this  was  certainly  a 
fallacious  ftandard  :  for  though  it  may  be  true  in  general, 
that  the  oaths  of  perfons  of  rank   and  fortune  are  more 
worthy  of  credit  than  thofe  of  their  inferiors,  yet  this 
general  rule  admits  of  many   exceptions ;  and  we   have 
no  reafon  to  believe,  that  men's  consciences  are  {b  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  weight  of  their  purfes  as  this  law  fup- 
pofes.  Origin  of 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  from  the  above  account  of  the  °r"ea  s- 
laws  of  evidence,  that  it  was  no  eafy  matter  for  the  moft 
innocent   perfon  to  clear  himfelf  from    an  accufation, 
efpecially  in  thofe  cafes  where  a  great  multitude  of  com- 
purgators was  required.     Many  perfons,  therefore,  when 

-  (t-07)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p,  12.  Johnfon's  Canons,  A.  D.  734. 
(108)  Du  Cange  Gloff.  p.  1617.  (109)  Leges  Wallicie,  p.  85. 
(uo)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  64. 
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they  were  accufed  of  any  crime,  chofe  rather  to  apply  to 
Heaven  for  evidences  of  their  innocence,  than  to  be  at 
the  cxpence  and  labour  of  collecting  fo  prodigious  amafs 
of  human  teftimonies  in  their  favour  as  the  laws  demand- 
ed.    The  greateft  part  of  the  judges  aifo,  in  thofe  times 
of  ignorance,  had  neither  patience  nor  penetration  to  fift 
and  examine  the  teftimonies  of  contradicting  witneffes, 
or  to  inveftigate  the    truth  in  perplexed  and   doubtful 
cafes  j  and  were  therefore  very  willing  to  admit  thofe 
proofs  from  Heaven,  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  perfect- 
ly decifive  and  unqueftionable.     The  clergy  too  fupport- 
ed  the  authority  of   this    celeftial   evidence,  as   it    gave 
them  no  little  influence  in   all   judicial   matters.     Thefe 
feem  to  have  been  the  reafons  that  rendered  trials  by  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  ordeals  fo  frequent,  and    of  fuch  great 
authority,  in  the  ages  we  are  now   examining  ;  for   all 
thefe  ordeals  were  called  judicia  Dei  (the   judgments   of 
God),  and  were  confidered  as  fo  many  folemn  and  direct 
appeals  to  Heaven,  to  give  teftimony  to  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  perfons  accufed  of  crimes,  when  human  evi- 
dence could  not  be  procured  (m).     Agreeable  to  thefe 
ideas,  all  thefe  ordeals  were  adminiftered  by  the  clergy, 
and  accompanied  with  many  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies. 
Different        It  is  not  neceffary  to  enumerate  all  the  different  kinds 
ordeals.      of  ordeals  that  were  ufed  in  England,  n.ul  in    the   other 
countries  of  Europe,  in  this  period.     The  mod  common 
were  the  fix  following  : — the   judicial  combat, — the  or- 
deal of  the  crofs, — the  ordeal  of  the  corfned, — the  ordeal 
of  cold  water, — the  ordeal  of  hot  water, — the  ordeal  of 
hot  iron. 
Judicial  The  judicial  combat  being  well  fuited  to  the  genius 

combat,  and  fpirit  of  fierce  and  warlike  nations,  was  one  of  the 
rnoft  ancient  and  univerfal  ordeals,  and  particularly  pre- 
vailed in  Germany  in  very  remote  ages  (112).  This 
method  of  trial  was  alfo  in  ufe  in  feveral  countries  on  the 
continent  in  this  period  (113).  But  as  it  is  not  menti- 
oned in  any  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  and  feems  not  to 
have  been  much  ufed  in  England  till  after  the  conqucft, 
the  description  of  it  muft  be  remitted  to  the  third  chap- 
ter of  the  next  book  of  this  work. 

(in)  Du  Gauge  GIofT.  in  voc.  Judicium  Dei. 

(112)  See  vol.  1.  cli.  5. 

(113)  Leges  Longnbard.   2.   tit.   Ji.  1.  II,  Neap.  2.   tit.  52.  33.' 
Muratori,  t.  3.  p.  £33,  &c. 

The 
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The  crofs  was  an  object  of  fo  much  fuperftitious  ve-  OrdeaJ  .-.■£ 
neration  in  this  period,  that  there  is  no  wonder  it  was  the  crof;- 
employed  as  an  ordeal.  It  was  indeed  ufed  to  this  pur- 
pofe  in  fo  many  different  ways,  that  they  cannot  be  all 
defcribed.  In  criminal  trials,  the  judgment  of  the  crofs 
was  commonly  thus  conducted  :  When  the  prifoner  had 
declared  his  innocence  upon  oath,  and  appealed  to  the 
judgment  of  the  crofs,  two  flicks  were  prepared  exactly 
like  one  another  ;  the  figure  of  the  crofs  was  cut  on  one 
of  thefe  flicks,  and  nothing  on  the  other ;  dach  of  them 
was  then  wrapped  up  in  a  quantity  of  fine  white  wool, 
and  laid  on  the  altar,  or  on  the  relics  of  the  faints  ;  after 
which  a  folemn  prayer  was  put  up  to  God,  that  he  would 
be  pleafed  to  difcover,  by  evident  figns,  whether  the 
prifoner  was  innocent  or  guilty.  Thefe  lolemnities  be- 
ing finifhed,  a  prieft  approached  the  altar,  and  took  up 
one  of  the  fticks,  which  was  uncovered  with  much  an- 
xiety. If  it  was  the  flick  marked  with  the  crofs,  the 
prifoner  was  pronounced  innocent ;  if  it  was  the  other, 
he  was  declared  guilty  (114).  When  the  judgment  of 
the  crofs  was  appealed  to  in  civil  caufes,  the  trial  was 
conducted  in  this  manner:  The  judges,  parties,  and  all 
concerned,  being  affembled  in  a  church,  each  of  the 
parties  chofe  a  prieft,  the  youngeft  and  ftouteft  that  he 
could  find,  to  be  his  reprefentative  in  the  trial.  Thefe 
representatives  were  then  placed  one  on  each  fide  of  fome 
famous  crucifix  ;  and  at  a  fignal  given,  they  both  at  once 
ftretched  their  arms  at  full  length,  fo  as  to  form  a  crofs 
with  their  body.  In  this  painful  pofture  they  continued 
to  Hand  while  divine  fervice  was  performing  ;  and  the 
party  whofe  reprefentative  dropped  his  arms  firll  loft  his 
caufe  (1 15). 

The   corfned,  or  the  confecrated   bread  and  cheefe,  Ordeal  of 
was  the  ordeal  to  which  the  clergy  commonly  appealed  tiie  corl- 
when  they  were  accufed  of   any  crimes  ;  in  which  they  ned* 
acted  a  very  prudent  part,  as   it  was  attended  with  no 
danger  or  inconveniency  (1 16).     This   ordeal   was  per- 
formed in  this  manner :  A  piece  of  barley  bread,  and  a 
piece  of  cheefe,  were  laid  upon  the  altar,  over   which 
a  prieft  pronounced   certain   conjurations,  and   prayed 
with  great  fervency,  that  if  the  perfon  accufed  was  guil- 

(114)  Spelman.  GloflT.  in  voc.  Crucis  Judicium. 
(irt)  Murator.  Antiq.  t.  3.  p.  624. 
(116)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  128. 
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ty,  God  would  fend  his  angel  Gabriel  to  flop  his  throat, 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  fwallow  that  bread  and 
cheefe(ii7).  Thefe  prayers  being  ended,  the  culprit 
approached  the  altar,  took  up  the  bread  and  cheefe,  and 
began  to  eat  it.  If  he  fwallowed  freely,  he  was  declared 
innocent ;  but  if  it  ftuck  in  his  throat,  and  he  could  not 
fwallow  (which  we  may  prefume  feldom  or  never  happen- 
ed), he  was  pronounced  guilty. 
,  The  ordeal  of  cold-water  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  ufed 

ttr  ordeal  *n  tne  m3*s  °^  t^ie  common  people.  It  was  thus  con- 
'  dueled  i  The  perfon  who  was  to  be  tried,  was  put  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  ghoflly  father,  of  great  reputation 
for  his  fandlity,  who  obliged  him  to  perform  many  ex- 
traordinary acts  of  devotion,  and  to  keep  a  rigorous  fafl 
for  three  days.  When  this  fafl  was  ended,  and  the  day 
appointed  for  the  trial  come,  the  prifoner  was  publickly 
conducted  to  the  church,  where  the  prieft  celebrated 
mafs  ;  and  before  he  permitted  the  accufed  to  communi- 
cate, he  addreifed  him  in  the  following  folemn  drain  : 
— "  I  adjure  thee,  O  man,  by  the  Father,  Son,  and 
*'  Holy  Ghofl,  by  the  true  Chriflianity  which  you  pro- 
"  fefs,  by  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  by  the  Holy 
"  Trinity,  by  the  Holy  Gofpel,  and  by  all  the  holy  re- 
"  lies  in  this  church,  that  you  do  not  prefume  to  com- 
«,  municate,  or  approach  this  holy  altar,  if  you  have 
«  committed  this  crime,  confented  to  it,  or  known  who 
*s  committed  it."  If  the  prifoner  made  no  confeffion, 
the  priefl  gave  him  the  communion,  faying,  "  Let  this 
"  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrill  be  received 
"  by  you  as  a  probation  this  day."  After  this  a  quanti- 
ty of  holy  water  was  confecrated,  and  then  the  whole 
company  left  the  church,  and  went  in  procelTion  to  the 
pool,  where  the  ordeal  was  to  be  performed.  When 
they  arrived  there,  the  priefl  gave  the  prifoner  a  drink 
of  the  holy  water  •,  faying,  "  Let  this  holy  water  be  to 
"  thee  a  probation  this  day."  If  the  prifoner  ftill  con- 
tinued to  deny  his  guilt,  the  priefl  then  laid  a  long  and 
very  fervent  prayer  over  the  pool,  adjuring  it  by  every 
tiling  that  was  divine  and  venerable  in  heaven  or  on 
earth,  that  if  the  perfon  to  be  thrown  into  it  was  guilty, 
it  would  rejeel  him,  and  caufe  him  to  float  upon  its  fur- 
face  ;  but  if  he  was  innocent,  that  it  would  receive  him 

(117)  Muratori  Antiq.  t.  3.  619.     Lindcnbrog.  p.  1307. 

into 
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into  its  bofom.  The  prifoner  was  then  ftripped  naked,  his 
hands  and  legs  made  fail,  and  a  rope  tied  about  his  mid~ 
die,  with  a  knot  upon  it,  at  the  diitance  of  a  yard  and  a 
half  from  his  body,  and  thrown  into  the  pool.  If  he 
floated  (which  was  hardly  to  be  imagined)  he  was  taken 
out,  and  declared  guilty ;  if  he  funk  fo  deep  as  to  bring 
the  knot  on  the  rope  under  the  water,  he  was  inflantly 
puiled  out,  before  he  could  receive  any  injury,  and  pro- 
nounced innocent  (t  i  8).  This  ordeal  was  evidently  a 
very  uncertain  teft  of  guilt  or  innocence ;  but  the  great 
folemnity  with  which  it  was  adminiftered,  might  fome- 
times  ftrike  terror  into  the  minds  of  criminals,  and  bring 
them  to  coufeffion.  In  this  ordeal  it  was  prefumed  that 
God  would  work  a  miracle  for  the  detection  of  guilt  -y  in 
the  two  next  ordeals  of  hot  water  and  hot  iron,  the  pre- 
emption was,  that  he  would  work  a  miracle  for  the  vin- 
dication of  innocence  :  but  there  was  no  folid  foundation 
for  either  of  thefe  prefumptions. 

The  preparations  by  fallings,  prayers,  and  other  reli-  Hat  watei 
gious  exercifes,  for  the  hot  water  ordeal,  were  of  the  ordeal, 
fame  kind,  and  of  the  fame  duration,  with  thofe  that 
were  ufed  before  the  ordeal  of  cold  water.  When  thefe 
private  preparations  were  fmifhed,  the  perfon  to  be  tried 
was  conducted  with  great  folemnity  to  the  church,  where 
the  pvieft  began,  by  faying  certain  prayers  fuitable  to  the 
occafion ;  after  which  mafs  was  celebrated ;  and  before 
the  accufed  was  permitted  to  communicate,  he  was  ad- 
jured, in  the  molt  awful  form  of  words,  to  confefs  if 
he  was  guilty.  Fire  was  then  kindled  under  a  pot  filled 
with  water  •,  and  while  the  water  was  heating  the  prieft 
faid  many  prayers  compofed  for  that  purpofe.  As  foon 
as  the  water  began  to  boil,  a  ftone  was  fufpended  in  it 
by  a  ftring,  at  the  depth  of  one,  two,  or  three  palms, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  accufation.  The  pot  was 
then  taken  down  and  placed  by  the  fide  of  the  fire  ; 
and  the  prifoner  having  faid  the  Lord's  prayer  (not  very 
rapidly  we  may  prefv.me),  and  marked  himfelf  with  the 
lign  of  the  crcfs,  plunged  his  naked  hand  and  arm  into 
the  water,  and  fnatched  out  the  ftone.  His  arm  was 
inltantly  wrapped  in  linen  cloths,  and  put  into  a  bag, 
which  was  fealed  by  the  judge  in  the  prefence  of  the 
fpectators.     The  prifoner  was  then  reftored  to  the  prieft, 

( i  iS)  Muratori  Antiq.  t.  3,  p.  613 — $17.    Wilkins  Leges  Saxon; 
p.  61. 

who 
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who  produced  him  In  the  fame  church  at  the  end  of 
three  days  ;  when  the  bag  was  opened,  the  bandages 
taken  off,  and  the  arm  examined  by  twelve  of  his  own 
friends,  and  twelve  of  the  friends  of  the  profecutor.  If 
any  marks  of  fcalding  then  appeared  upon  the  arm,  the 
prifoner  was  found  guilty ;  if  no  fuch  marks  could  be 
discovered,  he  was  acquitted  (119). 
Ordeal  of  The  religious  preparations  for  this  ordeal  were  the 
hot  iron,  fame  with  thofe  for  the  former;  and  therefore  need  not 
be  repeated.  The  ordeal  of  hot  iron  was  of  two  kinds, 
and  performed  either  with  a  ball  of  iron,  or  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  plough-mares.  The  former  was  con- 
dueled  in  this  manner :  A  ball  of  iron  was  prepared,  of 
one,  two,  or  three  pounds  weight,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  accufation.  When  all  the  prayers  and 
other  religious  ceremonies  were  finifhed,  this  ball  was 
put  into  a  fire,  and  made  red-hot  ;  after  which  it  was 
taken  out.  The  prifoner  having  figned  himfelf  with  the 
crofs,  and  fprinkled  his  hand  with  holy  water,  took  the 
ball  of  hot  iron  in  his  hand,  and  carried  it  to  the  diflance 
of  nine  feet ;  after  which  his  hand  was  put  into  a  bag, 
and  fealed  up  for  three  days  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
it  was  examined,  in  the  pi'efence  of  twelve  perfons  of 
each  party.  If  any  marks  of  burning  appeared  upon  it, 
the  accufed  was  found  guilty  ;  if  none,  he  was  declared 
innocent  (120).  The  other  way  of  performing  this 
ordeal  was,  by  making  the  perfon  who  was  to  be  tried, 
to  walk  blindfolded,  with  his  feet  bare,  over  nine  hot 
plough-fhares,  placed  at  certain  diftances.  If  he  did 
this  without  being  burnt,  he  was  adjudged  innocent;  if 
not,  guilty  (121).  This  feemingly  dangerous  ordeal  of 
hot  iron  was  appropriated  to  perfons  of  high  rank. 
Thefe  or-  If  we  fuppofe,  that  few  or  none  efcaped  conviction 
deals  not  who  expofed  themfelves  to  thefe  fiery  trials,  we  fliall  be 
danger-  very  much  miltaken.  For  the  hiltories  of  thofe  times 
contain  innumerable  examples  of  perfons  plunging  their 
naked  arms  into  boiling  water,  handling  red-hot  balls  of 
iron,  and  walking  upon  burning  plough-thares,  without 
receiving  the  lealt  injury  (122).  Many  learned  men 
have  been  much  puzzled  to  account  fortius,  and  difpofed 
to  think  that  Providence  gracioufly  interpofed  in  a  mi- 

(119)  Du  Cange  GIofT".  in  voc-  Aqut  ferventis  judicium. 

(120)  Du  (^ange  Gloff.  voc.  Ferrum  c.mdens. 

(121 )  Id.  ibid.  (122)   Du  Car.ge  Glod".  t.  3.  p.  399,  400. 
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raculous  manner,  for  the  prefervation  of  injured  inno- 
cence.    But  if  we  examine  every  circumftance  of  thefe 
.fiery  ordeals  with  due  attention,  we  mall  fee  fumcient 
reafon  to  fufpett.  that  the  whole  was  a  grofs  impofition 
on  the  credulity  of  mankind.     The  accufed  perfon  was 
committed  wholly  to  the  prieft   who  was   to  perform 
the  ceremony,  three  days  before  the  trial,  in  which  he 
had  time  enough  to  bargain  with  him  for  his  deliverance, 
and  give  him  inftruclions  how  to  acl  his  part.     On  the 
day   of  trial,  no   perfon   was   permitted   to   enter   the 
church,  but  the  prieft  and  the  accufed,  till  after  the  iron 
was  heated;  when  twelve  friends  of  the  accufer,  and 
twelve  of  the  accufed,  and  no  more,  were  admitted,  and 
ranged  along  the  wall  on  each  fide  of  the  church,  at  a 
refpeCtful  diftance.     After  the  iron  was  taken  out  of 
the  fire,  feveral  prayers  were  faid,  the  accufed  drank  a 
cup    of  holy   water,  and  fprinkled   his  hand  with  it; 
which  might  take  a  confiderable  time,  if  the  prieft  was 
indulgent.     The  fpace  of  nine  feet  was  meafured  by  the 
accufed  himfelf  with  his  own  feet,  and  he  would  proba- 
bly give  but  fcanty  meafure.     He  was  obliged  only  to 
touch  one  of  the  marks  with  the  toe  of  his  right  foot, 
and  allowed  to  ftretch  the  other  foot  as  far  towards  the 
mark  as  he  could ;  fo  that  the  conveyance  was  almolt 
inftantaneous.     His  hand  was  not  immediately  examin- 
ed, but  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  prepared  for  that  purpofe, 
three  days.     May  we  not  then,  from  all  thefe  precauti- 
ons, fufpeel:,  that  thefe  priefts  were  in  poffeftion  of  fome 
fecret  that  fecured  the  hand  from  the  imprefhons  of  fuch  a 
momentary  touch  of  hot  iron,  or  removed  all  appearances 
of  thefe  impreihons  in  three  days ;  and  that  they  made 
ufe  of  this  lecret  when  they  faw  reafon  ?     Such  reader* 
as  are  curious  in  matters  of  this  kind  may  find  two  dif- 
ferent directions  for  making  ointments,  that /will  have 
this  effect,  in   the  work,,  quoted   below  (123)      What 
greatly   ftrengthens   thefe  fufpicions   is,  that  we  meet 
with  no  example  of  any  champion  of  the  church  who 
fuffered  the  leaft  injury  from  the  touch  of  hot  iron  in 
this  ordeal ;  but  when  any  one  was  fo  fool-hardy  as  to 
appeal  to  it,  or  to  that  of  hot  water,  with  a  view  to  de- 
prive the  church   of  any   of  her  pofleffions,  he  never 
failed  to  burn  his  fingers,  and  lefe  his  caufe  (124). 

(T23)  Du  Cange  Gloff.  t.  3.  col.  397. 
(124)  Id-  *•  !•  p.  6u. 
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If  the  Anglo-Saxon  conftitution,  government,  and 
laws,  do  not  appear  fo  excellent  and  perfect  in  all  re- 
fpec~ts,  in  the  above  defcription,  as  they  have  been  fome- 
times  reprefcnted,  and  as  the  fond  admirers  of  antiquity 
have  been  ufed  to  think  them,  the  author  of  this  work 
cannot  help  it;  and  hath  nothing  to  fay  in  his  own 
defence,  but  that  he  hath  ufed  his  beft  endeavours  to 
difcover  the  truth,  to  reprefunt  it  fairly,  and  to  guard 
againft  miftakes.  It  mull,  in  particular,  be  evident  toj 
every  intelligent  reader,  that  many  of  their  penal  laws 
v/ere  founded  on  wrong  principles ;  and  many  of  their 
modes  of  trial  led  to  wrong  decifions. 
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CHAP.     IV. 


The  hijlory  of  Learning  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  arrival 
of  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  449,  to  the  landing  of  William 
duke  of  Normandy,  A.  D<    lo66i 

A  HE  hiitory  of  learning  in  unlearned  ages  (like  thofe  Cent.  V. 
we  are  now  delineating)  is  naturally  a  barren  and  un-  y     -v— J 
pleafant  fubjedt,  and  can  hardly  be  rendered  both  enter-  P'.an  ?*" 
taining  and  inftructive  by  any  art.     If  the  author  con-  ter>  c    ^" 
tents  himfelf  with  general  obfervations,  his  work  will 
not  be  inftructive  or  fatisfac~tory  to  the  inquifitive  ;  and 
if  he  enters  deep  into  critical  investigations,  it  will  be~ 
come  tedious  to  the  bulk  of  readers.     In  a  general  hif- 
tory, where  learning  is  only  one  of  many  fubje&s  in- 
troduced,  it   feems    raoft   advifable  to   fleer  a  middle 
courfe,  and  endeavour  to  give  as  much  fatisfa&ion  to 
the  learned  as  pofhble,  without  difgufling  others.     It 
will  be  neceflary  alfo,  to  prevent  confufion  in  this  period 
(which  is  long  as  well  as  dark),  to  divide  it  into  the 
feveral  centuries  of  which  it  confided ;  giving  a  concife 
account, — of  the  flate  of  learning, — of  the  moft  learn- 
ed men, — and  of  the  chief  feminaries  of  learning, — in 
each  of  thefe  centuries,  in  their  natural  order. 

T  2  After 
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Cent.  V.  After  learning  had  flourilhed  in  provincial  Britain, 
*■"■>.-  ;  from  the  end  of  the  firft  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
]  atf)h!  century,  it  then  began  to  decline,  and  by  various  means 
Aim  A.  D.  (mentioned  in  the  conclufion  of  the  fourth  chapter  of 
449  to  the  firft  book  of  this  work)  was  reduced  to  a  very  lan- 
A.  D.  500.  gUjf|1ing  ftate,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  ( 1 ).  A 
few  of  the  unhappy  Britons,  amidft  all  the  calamities  of 
their  country,  retained  a  love  to  learning,  and  endea- 
voured to  cherifh  the  expiring  light  of  fcience  ;  but  their 
hiftory  is  fo  blended  with  fables,  by  the  ignorant  ze?\  of 
thofe  dark  ages,  in  which  nothing  was  thought  great 
that  was  not  incredible,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  difcover 
the  real  extent  of  their  knowledge.  How  many  ftrange 
{lories,  for  example,  are  told  of  the  birth,  prophecies, 
and  magical  feats  of  the  famous  Merlin,  which  are  not 
worth  repeating,  and  proceeded  from  nothing  but  his 
poflefling  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge  than  his 
cotemporaries  (2)?  The  fame  may  be  laid  of  Melchin, 
Magan,  and  feveral  other  Britifh  philofophers  •,  who, 
having  received  their  education  in  the  Roman  fchools, 
were  admired  as  magicians  by  their  countrymen  (3). 
They  knew  more  indeed  of  mechanics,  natural  philofo- 
phy,  aflronomy,  and  fome  other  parts  of  learning,  than 
the  age  in  which  they  lived  was  commonly  acquainted 
with  ;  though  it  is  very  probable,  that  their  knowledge 
was  not  extenfive.  Some  few  of  the  Chriftian  clergy 
alfo  among  the  Britons,  at  this  time,  were  a  little  more 
learned,  or  rather  lefs  ignorant,  than  their  brethren, 
which  hath  procured  them  a  place  in  the  annals  of  their 
country.  Among  thefe,  Illutus  a  prefbyter,  and  Du- 
bricius  a  bifhop,  both  difciples  of  St.  Germanus,  were 
moft  diftmguifhed.  Thefe  two,  by  the  direction  of 
their  mailer,  eilablifhed  fchools  for  the  education  of 
youth  ;  in  which  they  prefulcd,  with  great  honour  to 
themfelves  and  advantage  to  their  country.  Dubricius 
had  the  chief  care  of  two  of  thefe  feminaries  of  learn- 
ing, fituated  at  Hentland  and  Mochrhos,  on  the  river 
Wye,  and  fo  well  frequented,  that  they  fometimes  con- 
tained no  fewer  than  athoufand  itudeuts.  Illutus  taught 
with  equal  fuccefs  and  reputation,  at  a  place,  from  him, 
called  Lantivit,  near  Boverton  in  Glamorganihire.     In 

(1)  See  vol.  1. 

(1)  Leland  de  Scripr.  Biitan.  t.  1.  p.  4:. 

(3)  Id.  t.  1.  p.  41.  49. 
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thefe  fchools  many  of  the  greateft  faints  and  moft  emi-   Cent.  V. 
nent  prelates  of  thofe  times  received  their  education  (4).  *-*-— v— — ' 

It  is  in  vain  to  feek  for  learning,  or  learned  men,  T,     ~     ^ 
among   the   Saxons,  at   their   arrival   in  Britain.     For  0us  ene- 
tliough  they  were  not  abfolute  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of,  miesto 
letters  ;  yet,  like  all  the  other  northern   nations,  they  learmnS« 
were  fo  much  addicted  to  plundering  and  piratical  expe- 
ditions, that  they  utterly  defpifed  the  peaceful  purfuitq 
of  fcience  (5),     Their  arrival,  therefore,  in  this  ifland, 
was  fo  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  learn- 
ing, that  the  very  laft  fparks  of  it  were  almoft  quite  ex- 
tinguifhed  in  all  thofe  parts  of  it  where  their  arms  pre- 
vailed ;  in  which  the  moil  profound  darknefs  reigned  till 
after  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity. 

England  was  a  fcene  of  fo  much  confufion  and  mifery  State  of 

inthefixth  century,  that  learning  could  not  be  cultivated  learning  in 

in  it  with  any  fuccefs.      For  during  the  whole  courfe  of         x 

j  m  o  century 

that  century  war  raged  with  little  intermiflion,  the  fword  among  the 

was  hardly  ever  fheathed,  and  the  ancient  inhabitants,  Anglo- 
after  a  long  and  bloody  ftruggle,  were  either  extirpated,  baxonS' 
enfiaved,  or  expelled  their  country.  A  great  part  of 
Britain  had  indeed  been  conquered  by  the  Romans  ; 
but  thefe  polite  and  beneficent  conquerors  inftructed  and 
improved  thofe  whom  they  had  fubdued,  The  Saxons, 
being  a  fierce  illiterate  people,  acted  a  very  different 
part,  and  their  deftructive  progrefs  was  marked  with 
darknefs  and  defolation.  Thefe  obfervations  are  fo  true, 
that  there  was  not  fo  much  as  one  perfon  pofieffed  cf 
any  degree  of  literary  fame  who  fiourifhed  in  England 
in  the  fixth  century.  In  this  difmal  period,  therefore, 
we  mud  look  for  any  little  glimmerings  of  fcience  that 
were  ft  ill  left  in  Britain,  among  the  mountains  of  Wales 
and  Caledonia. 

Great  numbers  of  Britifh  young  men  received  a  learn-  Among 
ed  education  in  the  fchools  eftablifhed  by  Dubricius  and  *«  other 
Illutus ;    but,    defpairing   of    encouragement,    or    even  ti"^     na" 
fafety,  at  home,  the  greateft  part  of  them  abandoned 
their  native  country,  and  fettled  in  different  places  of  the 
continent,  but  chiefly  in  Britanny  ;  where  fome  of  them 
were   advanced   to  the  higheft  Itations  in  the  church. 
One  of  the  moft  illuftrious  of  thefe  was  Samfon  who  be- 
came archbifhop  of  Dole,  and  is  laid  to  have  been  .one 

(4)  Carte's  Hift.  v.  i.  p.  iS<,  &c. 

(5)  Hickefn  Thefaur.  Pnefat.  ad  1.  2. 
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Cent-  VI.  of  the  mod  learned,  as  well  as  pious  prelates,  of  the 
s*-v-»^  age  in  which  he  lived  (6).     Thofe  fcholars  of  Dubricius 
and  Illutus  who  remained  in  Britain,  prevented  the  total 
extinction  of  literature  in  this  ifland,  and  are  on  that  ac- 
count entitled  to  a  place  in  hiftory  ;  though  we  have  no 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  their  erudition  was  very  great. 
Gildas  the  hiftorian  was  one  of  thefe,  and  is  the  only 
Britifh  author  of  the  fixth  century  whofe  works  are  pub- 
lished (7).     He  was  fo  much  admired  in  the  dark  age 
in  which  he  flourifhed,  that  he  obtained  the  appellation 
of  Gildas  the   Wife,  though  his  works  do  not  feem   to 
entitle  him  to  that  diftintlion.     His  hiftory  of  Britain  is 
a  very  fhort  jejune  performance,  only  valuable  for  its  an- 
tiquity, and  from  our  total  want  of  better  information. 
His  fatirical  epiftle  concerning  the  Britifh  princes  and 
clergy  of  his  own  times,  difcovers  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  a  gloomy  querulous  difpofition  ;  for  it  is  hardly 
pofhbie  to  believe  that  they  were  all  fuch  odious  mif- 
creants  as  he  reprefents  them.     The  ftyle  of  both  thefe 
works  is  very  involved  and  tumid,  and  mull  give  us  a 
very  unfavourable  idea  of  the  tafte  of  that  age  in  which 
fuch  a  writer  was  admired.     St.  Theleaus ;  St.   David, 
the  firft  bifhop  of  Menevia,  from  him  called  St.  David's ; 
St.   Afaph,  the  firft  bilhop  of  the  fee  of  that  name ; 
Daniel,  the   firft  bifhop    of  Bangor,  and  feveral  other 
faints  and  bifhcps  who  flourifhed  in  Wales  in  this  cen- 
tury, are  faid  to  have  been  eminent  for  their  learning  as 
well  as  piety  ;  and  they  probably  were  fo,  according  to 
the  meafure  and  tafte  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
Among  ^  ^int^  been  keenly  difputed  by  the  Scotch  and  Irifh 

the  Scots,  antiquaries,  whether  Columbanus,  a  learned  monk  and 
writer  of  the  fixth  century,  was  born  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland  (8).  The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  there  were  two 
of  that  name,  the  one  an  Irifhman,  and  bifhop  of  Laghlin  ; 
the  other  a  Scotchman,  founder  of  the  abbey  of  Luxcvill 
in  France,  and  that  of  Bobio  in  Italy.  This  laft  was 
educated  in  the  famous  menaftery  of  lona  ;  from  whence 
he  went  into  France,  A.  D.  580,  accompanied  by 
twelve  other  monks,  and  there  founded  the  abbey  of 
Luxevill,  near  Bcfancon,  which  he  governed  about 
twenty  years  with  great  reputation.     When  he  was  in 

(*)  Leland  de  Script.  Eiit.ir.  t.  1.  p.  69. 
(-)  Hi  ft  or.  Britatl.  Scripr.  .1  Gale  edit.  t.  1.  p.  5. 
(8)  Vide  Leland,  B.i!c\  Pitsde  Script  Britan.     Ware  de  Script. 
Hiber.  t.  1.     Mackenzie's  Scotch  Writers,  p.  17. 
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this  flation,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Pope,  Gregory  the  Cent.  VI. 
Great,  for  obferving  Eafter  at  a  different  time  from  the  v^-v— ** 
church  of  Rome,  and  wrote  feveral  letters  and  tracts  in 
defence  of  his  own  practice,  and  that  of  Ins  country. 
He  compofed,  for  the  government  of  his  own  monks,  a 
fyftem  of  laws,  which  were  fo  fevere,  that  if  any  of 
them  fmiled  in  the  time  of  divine  fervice,  he  was  to  re- 
vive fifty  lalhes  with  a  whip.  By  another  of  thefe  laws, 
his  monks  were  obliged  to  meet  three  times  every  night 
in  the  church,  and  at  each  time  to  fing  thirty-fix  pfalm3 
and  twelve  anthems.  If  they  regularly  obferved  this 
rule,  they  would  not  be  much  difpofed  to  fmile.  Theo- 
deric  king  of  France  was  for  forae  time  a  great  admirer 
of  Columbanus ;  but  that  auftere  abbot  at  length  offend- 
ed him  fo  much  by  the  feverity  of  his  reproofs,  that  the 
prince  obliged  him  to  quit  the  kingdom.  After  fpend- 
ing  a  few  years  in  Switzerland,  in  labouring,  Avith  fome 
fiiccefs,  to  convert  the  people  to  Chriftianity,  he  retired 
in  his  old  age  into  Lombardy ;  where  he  founded  the 
abbey  of  Bobio,  in  which  he  died  A.  D.  615  (9).  It 
feems  to  be  quite  unneceffary  to  fwell  this  part  of  our 
work  with  a  more  particular  account  of  the  literati  of  this 
mod  unhappy  and  benighted  age.  For  though  fome  of 
them  might  be  men  of  real  genius ;  yet  the  wretched 
tafte  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  the  great  difficulty 
of  procuring  good  books  and  good  mailers,  with  many 
other  difadvantages  under  which  they  laboured,  prevent- 
ed their  arriving  at  much  excellence  in  any  of  the  fciences. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  only  parts  of  learning  that  were 
much  cultivated  by  the  Britifh  and  Scotch  clergy  of  this 
century  were,— the  Latin  language — polemical  divinity, 
— and  ecclefiaftical  law  ;  and  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
thefe  was  fufhcient  to  procure  any  one  the  character  of 
a  very  learned  man. 

The  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Chriftianity,  State  of 
in  the  courfe  of  the  feventh  century,  contributed  not  a  learning  in 
little  to  enlighten  their  minds,  and  promote  the  interefts  ^:^v  * 
of  learning,  as  well  as  of  religion,  in  England.     Before  am0-g  the 
that  event,  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  learning,  or  any  Angle- 
means  of  obtaining  it,  in  that  part  of  Britain  which  they  -*xons* 
inhabited,    which  was  involved  in   the   mod  profound 
darknefs.     Their  ancient  religion  was  grofs  and  irratio- 

(9)  Mackenzie's  Scotch  Writers,  p.    17.     Murat.  Anti-j.  t.  3. 
p.  $16. 
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Cent.  VII.  nal  in  its  principles,  cruel  and  fanguinary  in  its  ceremo- 
V-^'WJ'  nies,  and  had  a  tendency  to  infpire  them  with  nothing 
but  a  brutal  contempt  of  death,  and  a  favage  delight  in 
war.  As  long,  therefore,  as  they  continued  in  the  belief 
and  practice  of  that  wretched  fuperftition,  they  feem  to 
have  been  incapable  either  of  fcience  or  civility  ;  but  by 
their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  they  became  acceflible  to 
both.  It  mult  indeed  be  confeffed,  that  the  fyftem  of 
Chriftianity  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  inftrucled' 
at  their  converfion  was  far  from  being  pure  and  genuine  ; 
but  dill  it  contained  many  valuable  difcoveries,  concern- 
ing— the  perfections  and  providence  of  the  one  living 
and  true  God, — the  nature  of  religious  worfhip, — and 
the  rules  of  moral  conduct,  to  which  they  had  been  ab- 
solute ftrangers.  By  their  embracing  Chriftianity,  they 
were  naturally  led  to  inquiries  and  fpeculations  on  thefe 
and  various  other  fubjects,  which  could  not  fail  both  to 
enlighten  and  enlarge  their  minds,  and  render  them  ca- 
pable both  of  literary  and  religious  improvements.  Be- 
fore their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
feem  to  have  had  little  or  no  intercourfe,  except  in  the 
way  of  hoftility,  with  any  other  nations  who  could  in- 
ftruct  or  civilize  them ;  but  by  that  event  a  friendly 
communication  was  opened  between  them  and  Rome, 
which  was  then  the  chief  feat  of  learning  in  Europe  (10). 
Befides  all  this,  fuch  of  the  firft  Anglo-Saxon  converts, 
as  defigned  to  embrace  the  clerical  profeffion  (of  which 
there  were  many),  were  obliged  to  apply  to  fome  parts  of 
learning,  to  qualify  themfelves  for  that  office ;  and  it 
became  neceffary  to  provide  fchools  for  their  inftruction. 
The  truth  of  thefe  obfervations  is  confirmed  by  many 
unqueftionable  facts,  which  prove,  that  the  Englifh  be- 
gan to  pay  fome  attention  to  learning  (which  they  had  be- 
fore neglected)  as  foon  as  they  were  converted  to  Chrif- 
tianity. The  firft  Chriftian  king  in  England  was  the 
firft  Englifh  legiflator  who  committed  his  laws  to  writ- 
ing (i  i).  Sigbert  king  of  the  Eaft- Angles,  immediately 
r.frer  his  converfion,  founded  a  famous  fchool  for  the 
education  of  youth  in  his  dominions,  A.  D.  630,  after 
the  model  of  thofe  which  he  had  {c^n  in  France,  and  at 
Canterbury,  whence  he  brought  teachers  (12).  In  a 
word,  fome  of  the  Englifh  clergy   in  the  end  of  this  and 

(10)  Mnmtor.  Amir;,  t.   3.  p.  Sio. 

(n)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon.  (ia)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef. 
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in  the    next  century  became  famous  for   their  learning,  Cent.  VII. 
and  were  admired  by  all  Europe   as  prodigies  of  eruditi-  '•— — v— — ' 
on  (13)-     So  great  and  happy  a  change  did  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chriftianity,  though  not  in  its  pureft  form,  pro- 
duce in  the  mental  improvements  of  our  anceftors. 

Though  the  Englifh  began  to  apply  to  learning  in  the  Ljf"e  of 
former  part  of  the  feventh  century,  yet  it  was  near  the  Aldhelm. 
conclufion  of  it  before  any  of  them  acquired  much  lite- 
rary fame.  Aldhelm,  a  near  relation,  if  not  the  nephew, 
of  Ina,  king  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  was  the  firft  who  did 
fo.  Having  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education  in 
the  fchool  which  one  Macdulf,  a  learned  Scot,  had  fet 
up  in  the  place  where  Malmfbury  now  ftands,  he  tra- 
velled into  France  and  Italy  for  his  improvement  (14). 
At  his  return  home,  he  ftudied  fome  time  under  Adrian, 
abbot  of  St.  Auguftin's  in  Canterbury,  the  moft  learned 
profeflbr  of  the  fciences  who  had  ever  been  in  Eng- 
land ( 1 5 ).  In  thefe  different  feminaries  he  acquired  a  very 
uncommon  ftock  of  knowledge,  and  became  famous  for 
his  learning,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  whence  feveral  learned  men  fent  him  their 
writings  for  his  perufal  and  correction ;  particularly 
prince  Arcivil,  a  fon  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  wrote 
many  pieces,  which  he  fent  to  Aldhelm,  «  intreating 
"  him  to  give  them  tue  laft  polifh,  by  rubbing  off  their 
"  Scotch  ruft  (16)."  He  was  the  firft  Englishman  who 
wrote  in  the  Latin  language  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  and 
compofed  a  book  for  the  inftruclion  of  his  countrymen 
in  the  profody  of  that  language.  Befides  this,  he  wrote 
feveral  other  treatifes  on  various  fubjects ;  feme  of  which 
are  loft,  and  others  publifhed  by  Martin  Delrio  and  Ca- 
niGus  (17).  Venerable  Bede,  who  flourifhed  in  the  end 
of  this  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  gives  the 
following  character  of  Aldhelm  :  "  He  was  a  man  of 
"  univerfal  erudition,  having  an  elegant  ftyle,  and  be- 
"  ing  wonderfully  well  acquainted  with  books,  both  on 
"  philofophical  and  religious  fubjects  (18)."  King 
Alfred  the  Great  declared,  that  Aldhelm  was  the  belt 
of  all  the  Saxon  poets,  and  that  a  favourite  fong,  which 
was  univerfally  fung  in  his  time,  near  two  hundred  years 

(13)  Murator.  Antiq.    t.    3.   col.   618.       Eru-keri    Hift.    Phi- 
lofoph.  t.  3.  p.  574. 

(14)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.    2,  3.  (15)  Id.  ibid. 

(16)  Id.  ibid.        (17)  Cave  Hilt.  Literar.  Secul.  7.  A.  D.  CZo. 
(18J  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  I.  5.  c.  18. 
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Cent,  1* 1 1,  after  its  author's  death,  was  of  his  compofition  (19). 
*■■■-*■■  '  •  When  he  was  abbot  of  Malmfbury,  having  a  fine  voice, 
and  great  (kill  in  mufic  as  well  as  poetry,  and  obferving 
the  backwardncfs  of  his  barbarous  countrymen  to  liften 
to  grave  instructions,  he  compofed  a  number  of  little 
poems,  which  he  fung  to  them  after  mafs  in  the  fweeteft 
manner ;  by  which  they  were  gradually  instructed  and 
civilized  (20).  After  this  excellent  perfon  had  govern- 
ed the  monastery  of  Malmfbury,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder,  about  thirty  years,  he  was  made  bifliop  of 
Shereburn,  where  he  died  A.  D.  709  (21). 
Life  of  Though  Theodore,  who  was  advanced  to  the  arch- 

Theodore,  bifhopric  of  Canterbury  A.  D.  668,  was  not  an  Eng- 
lishman by  birth ;  yet  as  he  contributed  fo  much  to  the 
introduction  and  improvement  of  learning  in  England, 
he  merits  our  grateful  remembrance  in  this  place.  This 
excellent  prelate,  who  was  a  native  of  Tarfus  in  Cilicia, 
and  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  age,  being  pro- 
moted by  the  pope  to  the  government  of  the  infant- 
church  of  England,  and  informed  of  the  grofs  and  gene- 
ral ignorance  of  the  people  of  that  country,  refolved  to 
promote  the  intereft  of  ufeful  learning  amcngft  them, 
as  the  moft  effectual  means  of  promoting  that  of  true 
religion.  With  this  view  he  brought  with  him  from 
Rome  a  valuable  collection  of  bot-ks,  and  feveral  pro- 
feiTors  of  the  fciences,  particularly  abbot  Adrian,  to 
amft  him  in  the  education  of  the  Englifh  youth  (22), 
This  fcheme,  as  we  learn  from  Bede,  was  crowned  with 
the  greatefl  fuccefs.  "  Thefe  two  great  men  (Theodore 
"  and  Adrian),  excelling  in  all  parts  of  facred  and  civil 
"  learning,  collected  a  great  multitude  of  fcholars, 
'*  whom  they  daily  instructed  in  the  fciences,  reading 
"  lectures  to  them  on  poetry,  aflronomy,  and  arithme- 
"  tic,  as  well  as  on  divinity  and  the  holy  fcriptures  (2  ■4)." 
Sciences  The  circle  of  the  fciences  that  were  taught  and  Studied 

ftu'Jied  in  in  England  in  the  ferenth  century,  when  learning  was 
in  its  infancy,  we  cannot  fuppofe  to  have  been  wry 
large,  though  it  was  not  really  fo  confined  as  we  might, 
on  a  Superficial  view,  imagine.  Grammar,  particularly 
that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  was  taught  and 

( '9)  Anglia  Sncra,  t.  2.  p.  4.  (20)   Id.  ibid.  p.  9. 

(21)   Id.  ibid.  p.  23. 

faa)  C.ive  Hifl.  Lit.  S*r.  7.     Anglia  Sacri,  t-    I.  p.  *• 
(25)  Bed;  Kin.  Ecclcf.  !.  4.  c.  2. 
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fludied  with    much   diligence    and    no    litttle    fuccefs.  Cent.  VII. 
Venerable  Bede  affures  us,  that  he  had  converted  with   (*^-v-""-' 
fome  of  the  fcholars  of  Theodore  and  Adrian,  who  un- 
derftood  Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  they  did  their  native 
tongue  (24).     It  is  evident  from  the  works  of  Aldhelm, 
which  are  Hill  extant,  that  he  had  read  the  moft  celebrat- 
ed authors  cf  Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  he  was  no 
contemptible  critic  in  the  languages  in  which  thefe  au- 
thors wrote.     The   teftimony  of  a   cotemporary,  well 
acquainted  with  the  fubjecl:,  is  always  mod  fatisfattory, 
when  it  can  be  obtained  ;  and  therefore  the  reader  will 
not  be  difpleafed  with  the  following  account  given  by 
Aldhelm  himfelf,  in  a  letter  to  Hedda  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  of  the  fciences  which  he   and   others  ftudied  in 
the  fchool  of  Canterbury.     "  I  confefs,  moft  reverend 
"  father,  that  I  had  refolved,  if  circumftances   would 
"  permit,  to  fpend  the  approaching  Chriftmas  in  the 
"  company  of  my  relations,  and  to  enjoy,  for  fome  time, 
"  the  felicity  of  your  converfation.     But  fince  I   now 
"  find  it  will  be  impoffible   for   me  to   accomplifh   that 
"  defign,  for  various  reafons,  which  the  bearer  of  this 
"  letter  will  communicate,  I   hope  you  will  have  the 
"  goodnefs  to  excufe  my  not  waiting  upon  you  as  I  in-? 
"  tended.     The  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  ueceffity  for 
«  fpending  a  great  deal  of  time  in  this  feat  of  learning, 
"  efpecially  for  one  who  is.  inflamed  with  the  love  of 
"  reading,  and  is  earneftly  defirous,  as  I  am,  of  being 
"  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  fecrets  of  the  Roman 
c<  jurifprudence.  Befides,  there  is  another  ftudy  in  which 
"  I  am  engaged,  which  is  ftill  more  tedious  and  per- 
"  plexing, — to  make  myfelf  mafter  of  all  the  rules  of  a 
"  hundred  different  kinds  of  verfes,  and  of  the   mufical 
<c  modulations  of  words  and  fyllables.     This  ftudy  is 
'•*  rendered  more   difficult,  and  almoft   inextricable,  by 
"  the  great  fcarcity  of  able  teachers.     But  it  would  far 
"  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  familiar  letter  to  explain  this 
"  matter  fully,  and  lay  open  all  the  fecrets  of  the  art  of 
"  metre,  concerning  letters,  fyllables,  poetic    feet   and 
(i  figures,  verfes,  tones,  time,  &c.      Add    to   this  the 
"  doctrine  of  the  (even  divifions  of  poetry,  with  all  their 
**  variations,  and  what  number  of  feet  every  diffei'ent 
"  kind  of  verfe  muft  confiftof.     The  perfect  knowledge 

(24)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  4.  c,  2. 
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Cent.  VIT. <(  of  all  this,  and  feveral  other  things  of  the  like  kind, 
S*~\>*-"*»'  "  cannot,  I  imagine,  be  acquired  in  a  fhort  fpace  of 
"  time.  But  what  fhall  I  fay  of  arithmetic,  whofe  long 
"  and  intricate  calculations  are  fufficient  to  overwhelm 
"  the  mind,  and  throw  it  into  defpair  ?  For  my  own 
*<ipart,  all  the  labour  of  my  former  ftudies,  by  which 
"  I  had  made  myfelf  a  complete  mafter  of  feveral  fcien- 
"  ces,  was  trifling  in  companion  of  what  this  coft  me  ; 
"  fo  that  I  may  fay  with  St.  Jerome,  upon  a  fimilar  oc- 
"  cafion, — Before  I  entered  upon  that  iludy,  I  thought 
"  myfelf  a  mailer  j  but  then  I  found  I  was  but  a  lear- 
**  tier. — However,  by  the  bleffing  of  God,  and  afTiduous 
st  reading,  I  have  at  length  overcome  the  greateft  diffi- 
"  cuities,  and  found  out  the  method  of  calculating  fup- 
fC  pofitions,  which  are  called  the  parts  of  a  number.  I 
<{  believe  it  will  be  better  to  fay  nothing  at  all  of  aftrono- 
"  my,  the  zodiac,  and  its  twelve  figns  revolving  in  the 
*'  heavens,  which  require  a  long  illuflration,  than  to 
<c  difgrace  that  noble  art  by  too  fhort  and  imperfect  an 
"  account ;  efpecially  as  there  are  fome  parts  of  it,  as 
"  allrology,  and  the  perplexing  calculations  of  horof- 
"  copes,  which  require  the  hand  of  a  mafter  to  do  them 
"  juftice  (25)."  This  account  of  the  ftudies  of  the  youth 
of  England  who  applied  to  learning,  as  it  was  written 
by  one  of  themfelves,  exactly  eleven  hundred  years  ago, 
is  really  curious,  though  we  have  no  rcafon  to  conclude 
■  that  it  contains  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  die  fciences 
that  were  then  cultivated  in  England,  but  only  of  thofe 
in  the  lludy  of  which  the  writer  was  then  engaged. 
Arqhbifhop  Theodore  read  lectures  on  medicine;  but 
J3ec!c  hath  preferved  one  of  Ins  doctrines,  which  doth 
not  ferve  to  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of  his  knowledge 
in  that  art,  viz.  "  That  it  was  very  dangerous  to  per- 
"  form  phlebotomy  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  moon  ;  be- 
«*  caufeboth  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  the  tides  of  the 
"  fea,  were  then  upon  the  increafe  (26,.''  Mufic,  logic, 
rhetoric,  &c.  were  theii  taught  and  ftudied  ;  but  info 
imperfect  a  maimer,  that  it  is  unr.ee>.;.  |  •  be  more 
particular  in  our  account  of  them. 
SeminatJM  As  the  youth  in  thofe  parts  of  England  which  had  em- 
of  learn-  braced  the  Chriflian  religion,  began  to  apply  to  learn- 
'"£•  ing  with  fome   eagernefs  in  the  feventh  century,  feveral 

(:<;)   Ani>l;a  S.icr:!,  r.  2.  p.  6,  7. 
(z6)  Bed.  Hid.  Ecclef.  I.  5.  c.  3. 
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fchools  were  then  eftablifhed  for  their  inilmction.  One  Cent.  VI r. 
of  the  moft  illuflrious  of  thofe  fchools  was  that  of  Can-  ^*-v~"*' 
tqrbury,  founded  by  Auguftin,  the  apoftle  of  the  Eng- 
Hfh,  and  his  companions,  and  greatly  improved  by  arch- 
biihop Theodore  (27).  In  this  (choc!  a  library  was  alio 
founded,  and  enriched  from  time  to  time  with  many 
valuable  books,  brought  from  Rome  by  Auguftin,  Theo- 
dore, and  others  :  and  here  the  greateft  part  of  the  pre- 
lates and  abbots  who  flourifhed  in  England  in  this  cen- 
tury received  their  education.  Sigbert,  who  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  throne  of  Eaft-Anglia  A.  D.  63  r,  having 
lived  fome  years  an  exile  in  France,  was  there  converted 
to  Chriftianity,  and  inftrueted  in  feveral  branches  of 
learning,  for  which  he  had  a  tafte.  After  his  acceifion  to 
the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  he  laboured  with  great  ear- 
neftnefs  to  promote  the  converfion  and  inftruction  of  his 
iubjects.  "With  this  view,  he  inftituted  a  fchool  in  his 
dominions,  in  imitation  of  thofe  which  he  had  feen  in 
France  and  at  Canterbury ;  from  which  laft  place  he  was 
furnifhed  with  profefTors  by  archbifhop  Honorius,  who  ap- 
proved of  the  defign  (23).  As  the  place  where  this  an- 
tient  feminary  of  learning  was  eftablifhed  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Bede,  it  hath  been  the  occafion  of  a  contro- 
veffv  between  the  two  famous  univeifities  of  England  ; 
the  advocates  for  the  fuperior  antiquity  of  the  one  con- 
tending that  it  was  at  Cambridge,  while  thofe  who  fa- 
vour the  other  think  it  more  probable  that  it  was  at 
Dumnoc  (Dunwich),  which  was  the  capital  of  that  little 
kingdom,  and  alfo  the  feat  of  its  bifhops  (29).  "  Non 
**  noftrum  eft  tantas  componere  lites."  The  learned 
reader  would  be  furprifed,  if  he  heard  nothing  in  this 
place  of  the  two  famous  fchools  of  Creeklade  and  Lech- 
lade,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  the  com- 
panions of  Brute  the  Trojan,  to  have  flourifhed  through 
maay  ages,  and  to  have  been  transferred  to  Oxford  (no- 
body can  tell  how  or  when),  and  to  have  given  birth  to 
that  celebrated  univeriity(3o).  But  it  would  be  very- 
improper  to  fwell  this  work  with  a  heap  of  fabulous  tales, 
equally  abfurd  and  contradictory.  Several  monafteries. 
were  founded  in  different  parts  of  England  in  the  courfe 

(2-7)  Bedse  Opera  a  J.  Smith  edita,  ApDend.  No.  14. 

(28)  Bed.  Hilt.  Ecclef.  I.  3.  c  18. 

(29)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  3.  c.  18.     Append.  No.  14, 

(30)  A.  Wood,  Hifl.Univer.  Oxon,  p.  4—6. 
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Csnt.  VII.  of  this  century ;  and  in  each  of  thefe  a  fchool  was  open- 
s-^-V*-^  ed  for  the  education  of  youth  :  fo  that,  as  Bede  obferves, 
"  thefe  were  happy  and  enlightened  times,  in  compari- 
'*  fon  of  thofe  which  had  preceded  them ;  for  none 
"  wanted  teachers  who  were  willing  to  be  inftrucT:- 
"  ed(3i)."  In  one  of  thefe  monasteries,  Bede  himfelf, 
the  great  luminary  of  England,  and  of  the  Chriftian 
world,  in  the  end  of  this  and  beginning  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, had  his  education. 
Learned  ^ ne  ^ate  °^  learning  among  the  Scots  and  Britons 

Britons  was  much  the  fame  in  this  as  it  had  been  in  the  former 
and  Scots.  ccntury  ;  and  feveral  perfons,  not  unlearned,  according 
to  the  meafure  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  flouriSh- 
ed  in  both  countries  in  this  period.  Dinothus,  who  was 
abbot  of  the  famous  monastery  of  Bangor  in  Flintshire, 
and  flourifhed  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  is  faid 
to  have  been  a  man  of  uncommon  eloquence  and  learn- 
ing j  and  as  fuch  was  chofen  by  the  Britifh  clergy  to  be 
their  advocate  in  a  conference  with  Auguftin  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  his  clergy,  A.  D.  60 1  ;  a  choice 
which  feems  to  have  been  well  made.  When  Auguftin 
preffed  the  Britifh  clergy  to  make  their  fubmiffions  to  the 
pope,  and  acknowledge  himfelf  as  their  archbifhop, 
Dinothus  replied,  with  much  fpirit  and  good  fenfe,  "  Be 
'*  it  known  unto  you  with  certainty,  that  we  are  all  wil- 
««  ling  to  be  obedient  and  fubjecl:  to  the  church  of  God, 
"  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  to  every  good  Chriftian, 
f*  as  far  as  to  love  every  one  in  his  degree,  in  perfect 
"  charity,  and  to  help  every  one  of  them  by  word  and 
'«  deed  to  be  the  children  of  God  ;  and  other  obedience 
"  than  this  I  do  not  know  to  be  due  to  him  whom  ye 
"  call  the  pope ;  and  this  obedience  we  are  ready  to 
"  pay  to  him,  and  to  every  Chriftian,  continually.  Be- 
"  fides,  we  are  already  under  the  government  of  the 
"  bifhop  of  Caerleon,  who  is  our  fpiritual  guide  under 
<«  God  (32)."  Nennius  abbot  of  Banchor,  who  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Britons,  which  hath  been  often  printed, 
Kentegern,  founder  of  the  church  of  Glafgow,  and  feve- 
ral others  of  the  fame  clafs,  flourished  among  the  Scots 
and  Britons  in  this  century  •,  but  none  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  fo  eminent  for  their  learning  as  to  merit  a 
place  in  the  general  hiftory  of  their  country.     It  is  only 

(31)  Bed.  Hilt.  Ecclef.  1.  4.  c.  2. 

(32)  Spelman.  Concil.  t.  1.  b.  108. 
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proper  to  obferve,  that  after  the  deftruc~tion  of  the  fa- Cent.  VI  r. 
mous  monaftery  ofBanchor,  A.  D.  613,  which  had  been  *  i-'i  n  * 
a  kind  of  univerfity  for  the  education  of  the  Britifh 
youth,  learning  declined  very  fenfibly  among  the  poite- 
rity  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  which,  together  with  the 
increafmg  miferies  of  their  country,  is  the  reafon  that  we 
fhall  henceforth  meet  with  very  few  of  that  unhappy 
people  who  were  eminent  for  their  learning. 

One  thing  that  greatly  retarded  the  progrefs  of  learn-  Scarcity  of 
ing  among  the  Englifh,  and  made  the  acquisition  of  lite-  book?  in 
rary  knowledge  extremely  difficult  in  this  century,  was  tlls  cen" 
the  prodigious  fcarcity  of  books,  which  had  been  either 
carried  away  by  the  Romans,  or  fo  entirely  deftroyed  by 
the  Scots,  Pi£ts,  and  Saxons,  that  it  is  a  little  uncertain 
whether  there  was  fo  much  as  one  book  left  in  England 
before  the  arrival  of  Auguftin.     Nor  was  this  deficiency 
eafily  fupplied,  as  there  was  a  neceflky  of  bringing  them 
all    from  foreign  countries,    and  chiefly   from    Rome, 
where  they   could  not  be  procured  without  great  diffi- 
culty, and  a  moft  incredible   expence.     One   example 
will  be  fufficient  to  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  the 
price  of  books  in  England  in   this  century.     Benedict 
Bifcop,    founder  of  the   monaftery  of  Weremouth  in 
Northumberland,    made  no  fewer   than    five    journies 
to  Rome   to  purchafe  books,    veflels,  veftments,    and 
other    ornaments,    for    his  monaftery ;    by   which   he 
collected  a  very  valuable  library ;  for  one  book  out  of 
which  (a  volume  on   cofmography),  king  Alfred  gave 
him  an  eftate  of  eight  hides,  or  as  much  land  as  eight 
ploughs  could  labour  (33).     This  bargain  was  concluded 
by  Benedict  with  the  king  a  little  before  his  death,  A.D. 
690  ;  and  the  book  was  delivered,  and  the  eftate  received 
by  his  fucceflbr  abbot  Ceolfred.     At  this  rate,  none  but 
kings,  biiliops,  and  abbots,  could  be   pofleffed  of  any 
books ;  which  is  the  reafon  that  there  were  then  no 
fchools  but  in  kings  palaces,  bifhops  feats,  or  monafteries. 
This  was  alfo  one  reafon  why  learning  was  then  wholly 
confined  to  princes,  priefts,  and  a  very  few  of  the  chief 
nobility. 

The  eighth  century  feems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have     Cent, 
been  the  moft  dark  and  difmal  part  of  that  long  night  of     VIII. 

ignorance  and  barbarifm  that  fucceeded  the  fall  of  the  btate.of 
©  learning  on 

(33)  Bed.  Hift.  Abbat.  Wermuthen.  edit,  a  J.  Smith,  p.  297,  8. 
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Roman  empire.  This  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  writers 
of  literary  hiitory,  who  reprefent  the  nations  on  the  con- 
tinent as  in  danger  of  finking  into  the  favage  ftate,  and 
lofing  the  fmall  remains  of  learning  that  had  hitherto 
the  eighth  fubfifted  amongft  them  (34).  Even  at  Rome,  which 
tentuj  j .     jla(|  jong  ^een  tjie  £-eat  0f  ]c:iYn-mg}  as  wcu  as  empire,  the 

laft  glimmerings  of  the  lamp  of  fcience  were  on  the  point 
of  expiring,  and  the  pretended  literati  wrote  in  the  molt 
barbarous  manner,  without  regarding  the  plained  rules  of 
grammar  ufing  fuch  phrafes  as  thefe  : — Ut  inter  eis  dijfen- 
Jto fiat,  et  div'ifes  inveniaritur} — Una  cum  omnes  Benebenta- 
ni,  &c.  (35).     France  was  (till  in  a  worfe  condition,  if 
pofiible,  in  this  refpecl :  for  when  Charlemagne,  as  we 
are  told  by  one  of  his  hiftorians,  began    to    attempt  the 
reftoration  of  learning,  A.  D.  787,  the  fiudy  of  the  libe- 
ral arts  had  quite  ceafed  in    that   kingdom,  and  he   was 
obliged   to    bring    all    his   teachers   from    other   coun- 
tries (36).     We  may  judge,  that    the    ftate  of  learning 
in  Spain,  at  this   time,  was  no   better,  by  their   being 
'  obliged  to  make  canons  againft  ordaining  men  priefts  or 
bifhops  who  could  neither   read,  nor  fmg  pfalms   (37). 
This  deplorable  decline  of  learning  on  the  continent  was 
partly  owing  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the    Lombards  in 
Italy,  and  the  incurfions  of  the  Saracens  in  France  and 
Spain,  and  partly  to  a  wrong  turn  that  had  been    given 
to  the  ftudies  of  the  clergy  in  all  thefe  countries.     Ever 
flnce  the  reformation  that  had  been  made  in   the   mufic 
of  the  church  by  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the   end  of  the 
fixth  and   the  beginning  of  the  feventh    century,  great 
attention  had  bcea  given  to  that  art,  till  by  degrees   it 
became  almoft  the  only  thing  to  which  the  clergy  appli- 
ed, to  the  total  negleci  of  all   feverer   ftudies.     A  great 
number  of  treatifes  were  written   by  the   fathers  of  the 
church  on  this  fubjeel,  and  the  beft  finger  was  efteemed 
the  molt  learned  man  (38).     When  Charlemagne  vifited 
Rome,  A.  D.  786,  the  French   clergy    in   his   retinue 
were  fo  proud  of  their  own  finding,  that  they  challenged 
the  Roman  clergy  to  a  mufical  combat.     The  Romans, 
after  calling  the  French  fools,    ruftics,    blockheads,  and 
many  other  ill  names,  accepted   the  challenge,  and  ob- 

f  34)  Bruckeri  Hill  Philufoph.  t.  3    p.  57:. 

(35)  Murator.  Antiq.  r.  3.  p.  8:1.  (55)  Id.  ibid. 

(3*;)  Bruckeri  Hill.  Philofoph.  t.  3.  p.  571. 

(38)  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Lat.  t.  1.  p.  644. 
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tained  a  complete  victory,  to  the  great  mortification  of     Cent-, 
their  antagonists  (39).  Mil. 

When  the  mufes  were  thus  expelled  from  all  the  coun-  v**~v-^^ 
tries  on  the  continent,  they  found  an  afylum  in  the  Bri-  ftAte:     . 
tifh  ifles,  where  feveral  perfons  applied   to  the  ftudy  of  En-land 
the  fciences,  with  great  ardour  and  no  little  fuccefs.     The  in    this 
fchools  eftablifhed  by  archbifhop  Theodore  at  Canterbury,  centui7- 
and  by  king  Sigbert  in  Eaft-Anglia,  had  produced  fome 
good  fcholars  ;  who  being  advanced  to  the  higheil  ftati- 
ons,  both  in  church  and  ftate,  became  great  encouragers 
of  learning  ;  which,  having  all  the    charms    of  novelty, 
was  purfued  by  feveral  ingenious  men  with  uncommon 
diligence.     Ina  king  of  We  flex,  Offa    king  of  Mercia, 
Aldfrid  king  of  Northumberland,  and  feveral  other  princes 
who  nourifhed  in  this  period,  were  great  patrons  of"  learn- 
ing   and    learned  men,    who    enjoyed  much  tranquil- 
lity, and  were   furnifhed  with  books,    in  the  monaste- 
ries that  were  then  founded.     Ail  thefe   circumftances 
concurring,  occafioned  a  tranfient  gleam  of  light  to  arife 
in  England  in  the  eighth  century ;  which,  it  mult  be  con- 
ferred, would  not   have  appeared  very  bright,  if  it  had 
not  been  both  preceded  and  followed  by  fuch  profound 
darknefs.     It  was  to  this  period  that   Alfred  the  Great 
alludes  in  the  following  paflages  of  his  famous  letter  to 
Wulfseg  biihop  of  London  :     '  I  mult  inform  you,  my 

*  dear  friend,  that  I  often  revolve  in  my  mind  the  many 

*  learned  and  wife  men  who  formerly  flourifhed  in  the 

<  Englifh  nation,  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity.     How 

*  happy  were  thofe  times !    Then  the  princes  governed 

*  their  fubjects  with  great  wifdom,  according  to  the  word 
«  of  God,  and  became  famous  for  their  wife  and  upright 
«  administration.  Then  the  clergy  were  equally  diji- 
'  gent    in    reading,    itudying,    and   teaching ;  and   this 

*  country  was  fo  famous  for  learning,  that   many  came 

*  hither  from   foreign   parts   to   be    instructed.     Then 

<  (before  all  was  fpoiled  and  burnt)  the  churches  and 
'  monasteries    were    filled   with   libraries   of  excellent 

*  books  in  feveral  languages. — When  I  reflected  on 
'  this,  I  fometimes  wondered  that   thofe  learned  men, 

*  who  were  fpread  over  all  England,    had  not  tranflated 

*  the  belt  of  thefe  books  into  their  native  tongue.     But 

*  then   I   prefentiy  anfwered    myfelf,    that   thofe   wife 

(39)  Launcius  de  Scholis  Celeb,  c.  1.  p.  3. 
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Cent.      <  men  could  not  imagine,    that  ever  learning  would  be 
^JU-      «  fo  much  neglected  as  to  make  this  neceflary,  and  be- 
^r^Xb^  *  lieved,  that  the  more  languages  were  underftood,  the 
'  more  learning  would  abound    in  any  country  (40).' 
To  give  the  reader  a  jult  idea  of  the  ftate  of  learning  in 
this  period,  of  which    this  great   prince  entertained    fo 
high  an  opinion,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  give  a  fhort  {ketch 
of  the  perfonal  hiftory,  and   learned    labours,  of  a  few 
who -were  moft  eminent  for   their  erudition,  and   from 
their  works  to  collect  what  fciences  were  then  cultivated, 
and  to  what  degree  of  perfection  they  were  brought. 
Life  of  Tobias  bifliop  of  Rochefter,  who  flourifhed  in  the  be- 

I  obias  ginning  of  this  century,  after  having  ftudied  feveral 
Rochefter.  years  m  tne  monaftery  of  Glafibnbury,  finiflied  his  edu^- 
cation  at  Canterbury,  under  archbifhop  Theodore,  and 
his  coadjutor  abbot  Adrian.  In  this  famous  fchool,  as 
we  are  told  by  his  cotemporary  Bede,  he  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  all  parts  of  learning,  both  civil  and  ecclefiafti- 
cal ;  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  became  as  fa- 
miliar to  him  as  his  native  tongue  (41):  an  attainment 
not  very  common  in  more  enlightened  times.  All  the 
works  of  this  learned  prelate  perifhed  in  the  fubfequent 
depredations  of  the  Danes  (42). 
Life  of  Beda  the  prefbyter,  commonly  called  venerable  Bede> 

Bede.  though  he  never  attained  to  any  higher  ftation  in  the 
church  than  that  of  a  fimple  monk,  was  the  great  lumi- 
nary of  England,  and  of  the  Chriflian  world,  in  this 
century.  This  excellent  perfon  was  born  at  Weremouth, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  A.  D.  672,  and 
educated  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Peter,  founded  at  that 
place  about  two  years  after  his  birth,  by  the  famous  Be- 
nedict Bifcop,  one  of  the  moll  learned  men  and  greatelt 
travellers  of  his  age  (43).  Bede  enjoyed  great  advanta- 
ges in  this  monaftery  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ; 
having  the  ufe  of  an  excellent  library,  which  had  been 
collected  by  the  founder  in  his  travels,  and  the  afliftance 
of  the  beft  mafters.  Abbot  Benedict  himfelf,  Ceolfred 
his  fucceflbr,  and  St.  John  of  Beverley,  were  all  his  pre- 
ceptors, and  took  much  pleafure   in    teaching  one  who 

(40)  Fpdman,  Vita  Elfredi,  Append.  No.  3.  p.  196. 

(41)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.5.  c.  23. 

(42)  Leland  de  Script.  Britan.  t.  i.  p.  91. 

(43)  li^d.  ad  fiw.  Epitom.  llift,  Ecclef.  et  in  Vita  Abbat.  "Were- 
anouth. 
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profited  fo  much  by  their  instructions  (44).     Thefe  fa-     Cent, 
vourable  circumftances  concurring  with  an  excellent  geni-     VHL 
us,  an  ardent  third  for  knowledge,  and  unwearied  dili-  s^^*^^ 
gence  in  the  purfuit  of  it,  enabled  him  to  make  uncom- 
mon progrefs.     Being  no  lefs  pious  than  he  was  learned, 
he  was  ordained  a  deacon   in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
age,  by  John  of  Beverley,  then  bilhop  of  Hexham,  af- 
terwards archbifhop  of  York.     It  feems  to    have  been 
about  this  time  that  he  removed  from  the  monaftery  of 
St.  Peter's  at  "Weremouth,  where  he  had  been  educated, 
to  that  of  St.  Paul's  at  Iarrow,  near  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Tyne,    then    newly    founded    by   the    fame    Be- 
nedict.    In  this  monaftery  of  Iarrow  he   fpent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  employing  all  his  time  (as  he  him- 
felf  acquaints  us)  in  performing  the  offices  of  devotion 
in  the  church,  teaching,  reading,  and  writing  (45).     At 
the  age  of  thirty,  A.  D.  702,  he  was  ordained  a  priell 
by  the  fame  pious  prelate  from  whom  he  had  received 
deacon's  orders  (46).     Though  Bede  contented   himfelf 
with  living  in  a  humble  ftation,  in  a  little  monaftery,  and 
obfcure   corner  of  the  world,  the  fame  of  his  learning 
had  by  this  time  fpread  over  all  Europe,  and    the  fove- 
reign  pontiff  was  defirous  of  his  company  and  advice  in 
the  government  of  the  church.     This  appears  from  the 
following  pafiage  of  a  letter  from  pope  Sergius  to  Ceol- 
fred  abbot  of  "Weremouth  and  Iarrow  : — c  Some  quefti- 
ons  have  arifen  concerning  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  which 
require  the  molt  ferious  examination  of  men  of  the 
greateft    learning.      I    therefore  befeech    and  require 
you,  by  the  love  of  God,  by  your  regard  to  religion, 
and  by  the  obedience  which  you  owe  to  the  univerfal 
church,    that  you  do   not  refufe  to  comply  with  our 
prefent  requifition,    but   without   delay,  fend  to  the 
apoftles   Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  me,  Beda,  the  pious 
fervant  of  God,    a  prefbyter  in  your  monaftery.     You 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  he  fhali  be  fent  back  to  you, 
as  foon  as    the    folemnities  of  thefe  confultations  arc 
happily  ended.      Confider,  I  befeech  you,  that  what- 
ever  good  may,  on  this  occafion,  be  done  to  the  uni- 
verfal  church,  by  means  of  his  excellent  wifdom,  will 
redound   particularly  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of 

(4+)  Bale  de  Script.  Britan.  p.  04. 

{45)  Bed.,  ad  fin.  Epic.  Hitf.  Ecclef.  (+6)  Id.  ibid. 
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Cent.      '  you  and  your  monaftery  (47).*     A  noble  teflimony  of 
VI 1  Ir     the  high  opinion  that  was  entertained  of  the  wifdom  and 
^^T^  learning  of  our  humble  prefbyter  in  the  court  of  Rome, 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  Bede's  own  teltimony,  that 
he  did  not  go  to  Rome  in  confequence  of  this  requifition, 
which  was  probably  owing  to  the   death  of  pope  Sergius, 
which  happened  foon  after  he  had  written  the  above  let- 
ter (48).     The  induftry  of  this  excellent  perfon  in  ac- 
quiring knowledge  was  fo  very  great,  that  he  made  him- 
felf  mailer  of  every  branch  of  literature  that  ir  was  poflible 
for  any  man  to  acquire   in  the  age  and  cireumftances  in 
which  he  lived  •,  nor  was  his  diligence  in  communicating 
this  knowledge,  both  to  his  cotemporaries  and  to  pofte- 
rity,  lefs  remarkable.     This  appears  from  the  prodigious 
number  of  works  which  he  compofed,  on  fo  great  a  varie- 
ty of  fubjecls,  that  we  may  almclt  venture  to  affirm  they 
contain  all  the  learning  that  was  then  known  in  the  wovhl. 
Thefe  works  have  been  often  published  in  different  cities 
of  Europe,  as  Paris,  Bafil,  Cologne,  &c. ;  but  never  in 
any  part  of  Britain,  to  which  the  author  was  fo  great  an 
honour.     The  only    complete  edition  of  Beda's  works 
that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining   is  that  at 
Cologne,  A.  D.    16 12,    in  eight  volumes  in  folio.     It 
would  require  a  large  work  to  give  the  reader  even  an  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  erudition  contained  in  thefe  volumes  ; 
and  therefore  he  muft  be  contented  with  the  catalogue  of 
the  feveral  treatifes  contained  in  them,  which  he  will  find 
in  the  Appendix  (49).     This  will  at  leaf!  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  fubjecls  on  which  this  great  man  em- 
ployed his  pen.     Many  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
have  beftowea  the  higheft  encomiums  on  the  genius  and 
learning  of  Bede.     *  How  much  (fays  one  of  the  belt 

*  judges  of  literary  merit)  was  Beda  diftinguiihed  amongft 
«  the  Britifh  monks,  who,  to  fay  the  truth,  was  not  only 

*  the  mod  learned  of  them,  but,    the  age  in   which  he 

*  lived  confidered,  of  the  whole  weflern  world  (50).' 
This  character,  fo  honourable  to  Bede,  is  confirmed  by 
many  perfons  of  the  greatefl  name  in  the  republic  of  let- 
ters; while  fome  few  have  fpoke  of  him  in  a  ftrain  not 
quite  fo  favourable  (5 1 ).     But  thefe  laft  appear  plainly  not 

(47)  G.  Malmf.  de  Geft.  Reg.  Angl.  I.  i.e.  3. 

(4R)  See  Biographia  Britannica,  auic.  Beda. 

(49)  Append.  No.  4.  (50)  Conrin.  de  Antirniit.Acad.DilTert.  3. 

(51)  Biograph.  Britts.  art.  Beda,  not.  N.  O. 
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to  have  confidered  the  date  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  Cent. 
and  the  difadvantages  under  which  he  laboured,  compar-  ^  "*• 
ing  him,  not  with  his  own  cotemporaries,  but  with  the  W~V*"' 
learned  men  of  the  lad  and  prefent  century  ;  which  is 
unjud.  After  this  moded  and  humble  prefbyter,  the 
great  ornament  of  his  age  and  of  his  country,  had  fpent 
a  long  life  in  the  diligent  purfuit  and  communication  of 
ufeful  knowledge,  and  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue, 
he  died  in  his  cell  at  Iarrow,  in  a  moll  devout  and  pious 
manner,  May  26,  A.  D.  735  (52).  The  greatefh  ble- 
miih,  or  rather  weaknefs,  of  this  great  man,  was  his 
credulity,  and  too  eafy  belief  of  the  many  legendary  {lo- 
ries of  miracles  which  he  hath  inferted  in  his  ecclefiadical 
hidory :  but  this  was  fo  much  the  character  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  that  it  required  more  than  human  fa- 
gacity  and  ftrength  of  mind  to  guard  againft  it.  He  was 
called  the  luife  Saxon,  by  his  cotemporaries,  and  venera- 
ble Beda  by  pofterity  ;  and  as  long  as  great  modedy,  pie- 
ty, and  learning,  united  in  one  character,  are  the  ob- 
jects of  veneration  amongfl  mankind,  the  memory  of 
Beda  mud  be  revered. 

The  remarkable  decline  of  learning  in   England   after  Decline  of 
the  death  of  Beda  is  painted  in  very  ftrong  colours  by  learning 
one  of  the  belt  of  our  ancient  hiftorians.     *  The  death  Seath  of 
«  of  Beda  was  fatal  to  learning,  and  particularly  to  hif-  Bede. 
1  tory,  in  England  ;  infomuch  that  it  may  be  laid,  that 

*  almod  all  knowledge  of  pad  events  was   buried  in  the 

*  fame  grave  with  him,  and  hath  continued  in  that  con- 
'  dition  even  to  our  times.     There  was  not  fo  much  as 

*  one  Englifhman  left  behind  him,    who   emulated  the 

*  glory  which  he  had  acquired   by   his  ftudies,  imitated 

*  his  example,  or  purfued  the  path  to  knowledge  which 
'  he  had  pointed  out.     A   few  indeed  of  his  furvivor* 

*  were  good  men,  and  not  unlearned  i  but  they  general- 
c  ly  fpent  their  lives  in  an  inglorious  filence  •,  while  the 
1  far  greated  number  funk  into  floth  and  ignorance,  un- 
1  til  by  degrees  the  love  of  learning  was  quite  extinguilhed 
«  in  this  ifland  for  a  long  time  (53)."  Several  other 
caufes,  befides  the  death  of  Beda,  contributed  to  bring 
on  this  deplorable  ignorance,  and  neglect  of  learning  j 
particularly,  frequent  civil  wars,  a\id  the  dedruttive  de- 
predations of  the  Danes  ;  who,  being  Pagans,  deftroyed 

452)  Simeon  Dunelm.  1.  3.  c.  7.     W.  Malmf.  1.  1.  c.  j^ 
fS3)  W.  Walfm.  1.  t,  c.y 

the 
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Cent.      the  monafteries,  burnt  their  libraries,  and  killed  or  dif- 
^  ,xl#     perfed  the  monks,  who  were  the  only  fludents  in  thofe 
•"-"*''  unhappy  times. 
Lives  of         ^  few  Gf  j-^g  friends  of  Beda,  who  furvived  hira,  fup- 
fliop  of"     ported  the  declining  interefts  of  learning  for  a  little  time, 
Hexham,    and  on  that  account  are  intitled  to  a  place  in  this  part  of 
and  Eg-      our  wovk,,     'fhe  mofh  confiderable  of  thefe  was   Acca 
bifhopof"  bifhop   of  Hexham,    and    Egbert  archbifhop   of  York. 
York.         Both  thefe  prelates  were  good  fcholars  for  the  times  in 
which  they  flcurifhed,  generous  patrons  of  learning  and 
learned  men,  and  great  collectors  of  books.     Acca  ex- 
celled in  the  knowledge  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  and  in  church-mufic ;  both    which   branches  of 
learning,  then    in   the   higheft    efteem,  he   acquired  at 
Rome  (^4).     Egbert,  who  was  brother  to  Eadbert  king 
of  Northumberland,  founded   a  noble   library  at  York, 
for  the  advancement  of  learning.     Alcuinus,  who    was 
his  pupil,  and  the  keeper  of  this  library,  fpeaks  of  it  in 
feveral  of  his  letters,  as  one  of  the  moft  choice  and  va- 
luable collections  of  books  then  in  the  world.     In  a  let- 
ter to  Eambald,  a  fucceffbr  of  Egbert  in  the  fee  of  York, 
he  exprefleth  himfelf  in    this  manner  :  '  I  thank    God, 
1  my  moft  dear  fon,  that  I  have  lived  to  fee  your  exalta- 
«  tion  to  the  government  of  that  church  in  which  I  was 

*  educated,  and  to  the  cuflody  of  that  ineftimabie  trea- 
'  fure  of  learning  and  wifdom  which  my  beloved  mafter 
1  archbifhop    Egbert  left  to  his   fucceflbrs   ($$)•'     *  O 

*  that  I  had  (fays  he  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Charle- 
«  magne)  the  ufc  of  thofe  admirable  books  on  all  parts  of 

*  learning  which  I  enjoyed  in  my  native  country,  col- 
'  Je£led  by  the  induftry  of  my  beloved  mafter  Egbert. 
<■  May  it  pleafe  your  imperial  Majefty,  in  your  great 
'  wifdom,  to  permit  me  to  fend   fome  of  our  youth  to 

*  tranferibe  the  moft  valuable  books  in  that  library,  and 
{  thereby    tranfplant     the     flowers     of     Britain     into 

*  France  (56)/  It  may  be  fome  fatisfaclion  to  the  learn- 
ed reader  to  perufe  the  poetical  catalogue  of  this  ancient 
library,  which  he  will  find  below  (57). 

Alcuinus, 

(54)  Red.  HJ(t.  Fcclef.  I.  <;.  c.  20. 

(55)  W.  Malmf.  1.  1.  c.  3.  (56)  Id.  iliid 

( 57 )  Alcuinus '4  Catalogue  of  Archbi/hop  Egbert's  lii»  aij  ii 
Illic  invenies  vetcrum  vtlligia  Patrum  ; 
Quidquid  habet  profe  I  atio  Romania  in  r*rbe, 
Gnrcia  vel  quidfjaid  tranfniifit  darn  Latin 
Haebraicus  vcl  cjuod  popwltis  bibit  imbrc  fupemo, 

Af.  its 
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Alcuinus,  the  writer  of  thefc  epiftles,  flourifhed  in  Cent, 
the  latter  part  of  this  century,  and  was  very  famous  for  *JI1- 
his  genius  and  erudition.  He  was  born  in  the  north  of  KS^*>J 
England,  and  educated  at  York,  under  the  direction  of  ^|  " 
archbiftrop  Egbert,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  letters,  in 
which  he  frequently  calls  that  great  prelate  his  beloved 
mafter,  and  the  clergy  of  York  the  companions  of  his 
youthful  ftudies  (5 8 J.  As  he  furvived  venerable  Bede 
about  feventy  years,  it  is  hardly  poffible  that  he  could 
have  received  any  part  of  his  education  under  him,  as 
fome  writers  of  literary  hiftory  have  affirmed  j  and  it  is 
worthy  of  obfervation,  that  he  never  calls  that  great  man 
his  mafter,  though  he  fpeaks  of  him  with  the  higheft 
veneration  (59).  It  is  not  well  known  to  what  prefer- 
ments he  had  attained  in  the  church  before  he  left  Eng- 
land, though  fome  fay  he  was  abbot  of  Canterbury  (60). 
The  occafion  of  his  leaving  his  native  country,  was  his 
being  fent  on  an  embafly  by  Offa  king  of  Mercia,  to  the 
emperor  Charlemagne,  who  contracted  fo  great  an  efteem 
and  friendfhip  for  him,  that  he  earneftly  folicited,  and 
at  length  prevailed  upon  him  to  fettle  in  his  court,  and 

Africa  lucifluo  vel  quidquid  lumine  fparfit. 
Quod  Pater  Hieronymus,  quod  fenfit  Hilarius,  atqut 
Ambrofius  Praeful,  fimul  Auguftinus,  et  ipfe 
Sanclus  Athanafms,  quod  Orofius  edit  avitus: 
Quidquid  Gregorius  fummus  docet,  et  Leo  Papa  ; 
Bafilius  quidquid,  Fulgentius  atque  corufcant, 
Camodorus  item,  Chryfoftomus  atque  Johannes  ; 
Quidquid  et  Athelmus  docuit,  quid  Beda  Magifter, 
Qua:  ViCrorinus  fcripfere,  Boetius  ;  atque 
Hiftorici  veteres,  Pompeius,  Plinius,  ipfe 
Acer  Arifloteles,  Rhetor  atque  TuHius  ingens ; 
Quid  quoque  Sedulius,  vel  quid  canit  ipfe  Juvencus, 
Alcuinus,  et  Clemens,  Profper,  Paulinus,  Arator, 
Quid  Fortunatus,  vel  quid  Laclantius  edunt ; 
Qu?e  Maro  Virgilius,  Statius,  Lucanus,  et  au&or 
Artis  grammatics,  vel  quid  fcripfere  magiltri  ; 
Quid  Probus  atque  Focas,  Donatus,  Prifcianufve, 
Servius,  Euticius,  Pompeius,  Commeniiaus. 
Invenies  alios  perplures,  lec~ror,  ibidem 
Egregios  ftudiis,  arte  et  fermone  magiftros, 
Plurima  qui  claro  fcrip'ere  volumnia  fenfu; 
Nomina  fed  quorum  prsefenti  irt  carmine  fcribi 
Longtus«ft  vifum,  quam  ple&ri  poftulet  ufus* 
Alcuinus  de  Pontific'tbvs  et  Sandlis  Ecclejice  Ebor.  apud  Gale,  t. 
1.  p.  730- 

(58)  Epiftolae  Alcuini,  apud  Lecliones  AntiquasCanifii,  t.  z.  p. 
409. 

(59)  Bale  de  Script.  Britan.  cent.  2.  c.  ^7. 
(6o\  Biograph.  Britan.  art.  Alcuinus. 

become 
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Cent,  become  his  preceptor  in  the  fciences  (61).  Alcuinus 
accordingly  inilructed  that  great  prince  in  rhetoric,  logic, 
mathematics,  and  divinity;  which  rendered  him  one  of 
his  greater!  favourites.     *  He  was  treated  with  fo  much 

*  kindnefs  and  familiarity  (fays  a  cotemporary  writer)  by 

*  the  emperor,  that  the  other  courtiers  called  him,  by 
4  way  of  eminence, — the  emperor 's  delight  (62).'  Charle- 
magne employed  his  learned  favourite  to  write  feveral 
books  againft  the  heretical  opinions  of  Felix  bifhop  of 
Urgel  in  Catalonia,  and  to  defend  the  orthodox  faith 
againft  that  herefiarch,  in  the  council  of  Francfort, 
A.  D.  894  •,  which  he  performed  to  the  entire  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  emperor  and  council,  and  even  to  the  convic- 
tion of  Felix  and  his  followers,  who  abandoned  their  er- 
rors (6^).  The  emperor  confulted  chiefly  with  Alcuinus 
on  all  things  relating  to  religion  and  learning,  and,  by 
his  advice,  did  many  great  things  for  the  advancement  of 
both.  An  academy  was  eftablifhed  in  the  Imperial  pa- 
lace, over  which  Alcuinus  prefided,  and  in  which  the 
princes  and  prime  nobility  were  educated  ;  and  other  aca- 
demies were  eftablifhed  in  the  chief  towns  of  Italy  and 

.France,  at  his  infligation,  and  under  his  inflection  (64). 
«  France  (fays  one  of  our  beft  writers  of  literary  hiftory) 
1  is  indebted  to  Alcuinus  for   all  the  polite  learning  it 

*  boafted  of  in  that  and  the  following  ages.  The  univer- 
«  fities  of  Paris,  Tours,    Fulden,    SoiiTons,    and  many 

*  others,  owe  to  him  their  origin  and  increafe  ;  thofe  of 
«  whom  he  was  not  the  fuperior  and  founder,  being  at  leait 

*  enlightened  by  his  doctrine  and  example,  and  enriched 

*  by  the  benefits  he  procured  for  them  from  Charle- 
'  magne  (65).'  After  Alcuinus  had  fpent  many  years  in 
the  moil  intimate  familirrity  with  the  greatcfl  prince  of  his 
age,  he  at  length,  with  great  difficulty,  obtained  leave  to 
retire  from  court  to  lus  abbey  of  St.  Martin's  at  Tours. 
Here  he  kept  up  a  conftant  corrcfpondcnccby  letters  with 
Charlemagne;  from  which  it  appears, tharboth  the  emperor 
and  his  learned  friend  were  animated  with  the  molt  anient 
love  to  learning  and  rcligim,  and  conilantly  employed  in 
contriving  and  executing  the  r.oblejt-dcfjgns  for  their 
advancement  (66).  Some  of  thefe  letters  of  Alcuinus 
(which  are  directed  to  Charlemagne,  under  the  name   of 

(6l).  W.  Malnif.  1.  n  c.  -,.         (fa)  Mur;U.  Antiq.  t.  1.  p.  131. 

(63)  Du  Pin  I  lift.  Kcdet.  itatt-8. 

(■  .,)  C.rcvier  Hilt.  Univerf.t.  de  Pari«,  t.  I.  p.  26,  &C« 

('5)C:,ve  Hill  Literar.  fee.  8.  p-4u5. 

(66)  Epifioln  Akuiuj,  apud  AiUiq.Le&ion.  Canilii,  t.  t. 

khi£ 
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king  David,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  that  age  of  giv-     Cent. 
ing  fcripture-names  to  princes)  breathe  fo   excellent  a      Y*"* 
fpirit,  and  throw  fo    much  light  on  the  ftate  of  learn-    ^^v-^ 
ing,  that  I  cannot  refill  the  inclination  of  laying  one  of 
them  before    the  reader,  in  the  following  free  tranfla- 
tion,  which  I  confefs  falls  much  fliort  of  the  fpirit  and 
elegance  of  the  original  Latin  : 

■  To  his  moft  pious,  excellent,  and  honoured  Lord  Letter  of 
<  king    David,  Alcuinus 

*  Flaccus    Alcuinus   wifheth  everlafting    health  and  t0  Char!e- 
*  felicity  in  Chnft. 

c  The  contemplation,  O  mod  excellent  prince  !  of 
f  that  pure  and  virtuous  friendfhip  with  which  you 
'  honour   me,  fills  my  mind  at  all  times  with  the  moft 

*  abundant  comfort ;  and  I  cherifh  in  my  heart,  as  its 
'  moft  precious  treafure,  the  remembrance  of  your 
'  goodnefs,  and  the  image  of  that  benign  and  gracious 
'  countenance  with  which  you  entertain  your  friends. 

*  In  my  retirement,  it  is  the  greateft  joy  of  my  life  to 
1  hear  of  your  profperity  ;  and  therefore  I  have  fent 
4  this  young  gentleman  to  bring  me  an  exa£l  account 
1  of  your   affairs,  that  I   may  have  reafon  to  fmg  the 

*  loudeft  praifes   to  my  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  for  your  feli- 

*  city.     But   why  do  I  fay  that  I  may  have  reafon  ? — 

*  the  whole   Chriftian  world  hath  reafon  to  praife  Al- 

*  mighty   God,  with  one  voice,  that  he  hath  raifed  up 

*  fo  pious,  wife,  and  juft  a  prince,  to  govern  and  pro- 

*  tecl:  it   in  thefe  moft  dangerous  times  ;  a  prince  who 

*  makes  it  the  whole  joy  of  his  heart,  and  bufinefs  of 

*  his  life,  to  fupprefs  every  thing  that  is  evil,  and  pro- 

*  mote  every  thing  that  is  good ;  to  advance   the  glory 

*  of  God,  and   fpread   the  knowledge  of  the   Chriftian 

*  religion  into  the  moft  diftant  corners  of  the  world. 

«  Perfevere,  O  rfiy  moft  dear  and  amiable  prince  !  in 
'  your  moft  honourable  courfe,  in  making  the  improve- 

*  ment  of  your  fubjects  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  hap- 
i  pinefs,  the  great  objecl:  of  your  purfuit  •,  for  this  fhall 
1  redound  to  your  glory  and  your  felicity  in  the  great 

*  day  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  eternal  fociety  of  his 
1  faints.     Such  noble   defigns  and  glorious  efforts,  you 

*  may  depend  upon  it,  fhall  not  go  unrewarded  ;  for 

*  though  the  life  of  man  is  fhort,  the  goodnefs  of  God 
«  is  iniinite,    and  he  will  recompenfe  our  momentary 

*  toils  with  joys  which  fhall  never  end.     How  precious 

*  then  is  time  !  and  how  careful  fhould  we  be,  that  we  do 

«  not 
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not  lofe  by  our  indolence  thofe  immortal  felicities  which 
we  may  obtain  by  the  active  virtues  of  a  good  life ! 
«  The  employments  of  your  Alcuinus  in  his  retreat 
are  fuited  to  his  humble  fphere  •,  but  they  are  neither 
inglorious  nor  unprofitable.     I  fpend  my  time  in  the 
halls  of  St.  Martin,  in   teaching  fome  of  the  noble 
youths  under  my  care  the  intricacies  of  grammar,  and 
infpiring  them  -with  a  tafte  for  the  learning  of  the  an- 
cients *,  in  defcribing  to  others  the  order  and  revolu- 
tions of  thofe  mining  orbs  which  adorn  the  azure  vault 
of  heaven  j  and  in  explaining  to  others  the  myfteries 
of  divine  wifdom,  which  are  contained   in  the  holy 
fcriptures  ;  fuiting  my  inftruclions  to  the  views  and 
capacities  of  my  fcholars,  that  I  may  train  up  many  to 
be  ornaments  to  the  church  of  God,  and  to  the  court 
of  your  Imperial  majefty.     In  doing  this  I  find  a  great 
want  of  feveral  things,  particularly  of  thofe  excellent 
books  in  all  arts  and  fciences  which  I  enjoyed  in  my 
native   country,  through  the  expence  and  care  of  my 
great  mailer  Egbert.     May  it  therefore   pleafe  your 
majefty,  animated  with  the  moft  ardent  love  of  learn- 
ing, to  permit  me  to  fend  fome  of  our  young  gentle- 
men into  England,  to  procure  for  us  thofe  books  which 
we  want,  and  tranfplant  the  flowers  of  Britain   into 
France,  that  their  fragrance  may  no  longer  be  confined 
to  York,  but  may  perfume  the  palaces  of  Tours. 
*  I  need  not  put  your  majefty  in  mind,  how  earneftly 
we  are  exhorted  in  the  holy  fcriptures  to  the  purfuit  of 
wifdom  ;  than  which  nothing  is  more  conducive   to  a 
plcafant,  happy,  and  honourable  life  ;  nothing  a  grea- 
ter prefervative  from  vice ;  nothing  more  becoming  or 
mure  necefTary  to  thofe  efpecially  who  have  the  admi- 
niftration    of  public    affairs,  and  the   government  of 
empires.     Learning  and  wifdom  exalt  the  low,  and 
give  additional  luftre  to  the  honours  of  the  gTeat.     By 
wifdom   kings  reign,  and  princes   decree  ji/flice.     Ceafe 
nut  then,  O  moft  gracious  king  !  to  prels  the  young 
nobility  of  your  court  to   the  eager  purfuit  of  wifdom 
and  learning  in  their  youth,  that  they  may  attain  to  an 
honourable  old  age,  and  a  blefled   immortality.     For 
my  own  part,  I  will  never  ceafe,  according  to  my  abi- 
lities, to  fow  the  feeds  of  learning  in  the  minds  of  your 
iubjects  in  thefe  parts  ;  mindful  of  the  faying  of  the 
wifeft  man,   /;/  the  morning  foiv   thy  feed,  and   in   the 
evening  withhold  not  thine  hand ;  for   thou   hncivtjl  not 
•whether  Jhall  prof  per  y  either  this  er  that.     To  do  this 

«  hath 
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hath  been  the  mod  delightful  employment  of  my  whole     Cent, 
life.     In  my  youthful  years  I  fowed  the  feeds  of  learn-    • vIIL 
ing  in  the  flourifhing   feminaries  of  my  native  foil  of  *^*v"^>* 
Britain,  and    in  my  old  age   I  am  doing  the  fame  in 
France  ;  praying  to  God,  that  they  may  fpring  up  and 
flourifh  in  both  countries.     I  know  alfo,  O  prince  be- 
loved of  God,  and  praifed  by  all  good  men  !  that  you 
exert  all  your  influence   in  promoting  the  interefts  of 
learning  and   religion ;   more  noble  in  your  aclions 
than  in  your  royal  birth.     May  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift 
preferve  and  profper  you  in  all  your  great  defigns,  and 
at  length  bring  you  to  the  enjoyment  of  celeftial  glo- 
ry (67)." How  few  princes  enjoy  the  happinefs  of 

fuch  a  correfpondence,  or  have  the  wifdom  and  virtue 
to  encourage  it ! 

Alcuinus  compofed  many  treatifes  on  a  great  variety 
of  fubjects,  hi  a  ftyle  much  fuperior  in  purity  and  ele- 
gance to  that  of  the  generality  of  writers  in  the  age  in 
which  he  flourifhed(o"8).  Charlemagne  often  folicited 
him,  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  moil  affectionate  friend, 
to  return  to  court,  and  favour  him  with  his  company 
and  advice  ;  but  he  ftill  excufed  himfelf ;  and  nothing 
could  draw  him  from  his  retirement  in  his  abbey  of  St. 
Martin  in  Tours,  where  he  died  A.  D.  804. 

Though  Beda  and  Alcuinus  were  unqueflionably  the  Other 
brighteft  luminaries,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  the  learned 
Chriftian  world,  in  the  eighth  century ;  yet  there  were  JP^-JT*? 
fome  other  natives  of  Britain  who  made  no   inconfidera-  in  Ene- 
ble  figure   in  the  republic  of  letters  in  this  period  ;  and  land  in  this 
are  therefore  entitled  to  have  their  names  at  leaft  pre-  century, 
ferved   in   the  hiftory  of  their  country.     Boniface,  the 
firft  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  was  a  native  of  Britain  ;  but 
whether  of  South  or  North  Britain,  is  not  agreed  (69). 
He  received  his  education  in  feveral  Englifh  monafteries, 
arid  became  famous  for  his  genius  and  learning.     Being 
ordained  a  pried  in  the  firft  year  of  this  century,  he  was 
foon  after  infpired  with  the  zeal  of  propagating  the  gof- 
pel  among  thofe  nations  of  Europe  who  were  ftill  Hea- 
thens.    With  this  view,  he  left  his  native  country  A.  D. 
704,  and  travelled  into  Germany,  where  he  fpent  about 

(67)  Leftiones  Anriq.  Canif.  t.  2. 

(68)  Bio^raph.  Britain  in  AUuin. 

(69)  Cav  hill.  Literar,  p.  48.:.  Mackenzie's  Scotch  Writers, 
P-55- 
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fifty  years  in  preaching  the  gofpel  with  equal  zeal  and 
fuccefs,  making  many  converts,  and  founding  many 
churches.  To  encourage  him  in  his  labours,  lie  was 
confecrated  a  bifhop  by  pope  Gregory  II.  A.  D.  723, 
and  appointed  archbifhop  of  Mentz  A.  D.  732  by  Gre- 
gory III.  Boniface  being  confidered  as  the  apoftle  of 
Germany,  had  great  authority  in  all  the  churches  of 
that  country,  and  prefided  in  feveral  councils ;  but  was 
at  lafl  barbaroufly  murdered  by  fome  Pagans  near 
Utrecht,  June  5,  A.  D.  754,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  This  a£tive  prelate,  in  the  courfe  of  his  long 
life,  befides  fome  other  works,  wrote  a  great  number  of 
letters,  which  have  been  collected  and  publifhed  by  Se- 
rarius,  and  contain  many  curious  things  (70).  Willi- 
bald,  the  nephew  and  follower  of  Boniface,  was  a  man 
of  learning,  and  wrote  the  life  of  his  uncle  (71).  Ed- 
dius,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  flouriihed  in  this  cen- 
tury, was  very  famous  for  his  (kill  in  church-mufic,  a 
fcience  much  efteemed  and  cultivated  in  thofe  times, 
and  wrote  the  life  of  Wilfred  archbifhop  of  York,  which 
hath  been  publifhed  by  Dr.  Gale  (72).  Dungal  and  Cle- 
ment, two  Scotchmen,  were  very  famous  for  their  learn- 
ing in  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  and  taught  the 
fciences  in  Italy  and  France  with  much  reputation,  under 
the  patronage  of  Charlemagne (73).  But  it  would  be 
improper  to  be  more  particular  in  our  enumeration  of 
the  learned  men  of  this  century. 

The  fciences  commonly  taught  and  ftudied  in  this  age 
were  few  and  imperfect.  It  feems  to  have  been  in  this 
period  that  the  famous  divifion  of  the  (even  liberal  art? 
or  fciences  into  the  trhnum  and  qundrivium  took  place. 
The  tr'ivium  comprehended  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  lo- 
gic ;  the  quadrivhaiiy  mulic,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
altronomy,  according  to  the  barbarous  verfes  quoted  be- 
low ( 74).  John  of  Salifbury,  who  flouriihed  in  the 
twelfth  century,  fpeaks  of  this  divifion  of  the  fciences  as 
of  very  great  antiquity  in  Ills  time.  *  The  fciences  are 
*  divided  (fays  he)  into   the  trivii  and  quadriv'ii ;  which 

(70)  Pu  Pin  F.cclef.  Hift.cenf    8.  (71)  Id.  ibid. 

{~i)  Scriptcres  xv.  Hiilor.  Britan.  r.  1.  p.  40. 
(73)    Mur.itor.  Antiq.  t.  3.  c.  815,  &c. 

174)  Gramm.  locju'tur,  Dia.  vert  docct,  Rhet.  verba  color.ir, 
M.tj'.  canit.  At.  llfcsMrat,  Geo.  pondrrnt,  A/i.  colic  afira. 
Srucker Hift.  Philof.  t.  3.  p.  597- 
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were  fo  much  admired  by  our  anceftors  In  former  Cent, 
ages,  that  they  imagined  they  comprehended  all  wif-  VIII. 
dom  and  learning,  and  were  fufficient  for  the  folution  ^*'~v^^' 
of  all  queftions,  and  the  removing  of  all  difficulties  j 
for  whoever  underftood  the  trivii  (grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  logic)  could  explain  all  manner  of  books  without 
a  teacher  ;  but  he  who  was  further  advanced,  and  com- 
prehended alfo  the  quadrivii  (mufic,  arithmetic,  geo- 
metry, and  aftronomy),  could  anfwer  all  queftions, 
and  unfold  all  the  fecrets  of  nature  (75).'  How  ancient 
the  art  of  concealing  ignorance  under  fpecious  pre- 
tences to  knowledge  !  Natural  and  experimental  philo- 
fophy  was  totally  neglected ;  nor  were  the  foundations 
and  principles  of  morals  any  part  of  the  ftudy  of  the 
learned  in  this  period  (76).  The  learned  reader  will  find 
a  very  curious  poetical  catalogue  of  the  fciences  taught 
in  the  academy  of  York,  in  the  work  quoted  below  (77). 

The  narrow  limits  and  very  imperfect  ftate  of  the  Caufas  of 
fciences  in  this  age  were  owing  to  various  caufes ;  but th&  lovX. 
efpecially  to  the  total  neglect,  or  rather  contempt,  of  ij^ing  \n 
learning,  by  the  laity  of  all  ranks ;  the  greateft  princes  this  ceu- 
being,  for  the   moft  part,  quite  illiterate.     After  what  taT* 
hath  been  faid  of  the  learning  of  Charlemagne,  who  was 
unqueflionably  the  greateft  monarch  and  wifeii  man  of 
his  age,    it   will  no  doubt  furprife  the  reader  to   hear, 
that  his  education  had  been  fo    much  neglected,  that 
he  could  not  write,  and  that  he  was  forty-five  years  of 
age  when  he  began  to  ftudy  the  fciences  under  Alcui- 
nus  (78).     From  this  example,  we  may  form  fome  judg- 
ment of  the  education  and  learning,  or  rather  ignorance, 
of  the  other  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe  in  thofe  times. 
Learning  then  being  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
and  a  very  fmall  portion  of  it  being  fufficient  to  enable 
them  to  perform  the  offices  of  the  church  with  tolerable 
decency,  few,  very  few  of  them,  afpired  to  any  more. 
Nor  have  we  any  reafon  to  be  furprifed  at  this,  when  we 
confider  the  difficulty  of  procuring  books  and  mailers, 
and  gaining  even  a  fmattering  of  the  fciences ;  and  that 
when  it  was  gained,  it  contributed  little  to  their  credit, 
and  nothing  to  their  preferment,  as  there  were  fo  few 
who  were  capable  of  difceming  literary  merit,  or  dtf- 
pofed  to  reward  it. 

(75)  Joan.  Salif.  Metalog.  1.  1.  c.  12. 

(76)  Bruckeri  Hift.  Philofoph.  t.  3.  p.  599. 

(77)  Alcuinus  de  Pontificibus  et  SanfHs  Ecclef.  Ebor.  apud  Gale, 
p.  728.  (78)  Eginhard.  Vita  Caroii  Magni,  c.  25. 
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IX.  Learning,  which  had  begun  to  decline  In  England 
t  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  was  almoft  quite 
.  extinguifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth;  and  that 
tiie  ninth"  Pr°f°und  darknefs  which  had  been  a  little  difhpated  by 
century,  the  appearance  of  a  few  extraordinary  men,  as  Aldhelm, 
Beda,  Egbert,  and  Alcuinus,  returned  again,  and  re- 
fumed  its  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men.  Many  of 
the  monafteries,  which  were  the  only  feats  of  learning, 
had  by  this  time  been  deftroyed,  either  by  the  Danes  or 
by  the  civil  wars,  their  libraries  burnt,  and  the  monks 
jdifperfed.  This  was  particularly  the  cafe  in  the  kingdom 
of  Northumberland,  where  learning  had  flourifhed  moft, 
as  we  are  informed  by  the  following  paflages  in  the  let- 
ters of  Alcuinus,  preferved  by  William  of  Malmfbury. 
To  the  clergy  of  York  he    writes : — c  I  call   God  to 

*  witnefs,  that  it  was  not  the  love  of  gold  that  carried 

*  me  into  France,  or  that  detains  me  there ;  but  the 
'  wretched  and  deplorable  ftate  of  your  church.'  To 
Offa  king  of  Mercia : — '  I  was  ready  to  return  into  my 

*  native  country  of  Northumberland  loaded  with  pre- 

*  fents  by  Charlemagne ;  but   upon  the    intelligence  I 

*  have  received,  I  think  it  better  to  remain  where  I  am, 

*  than  venture  myfelf  in  a  country  where  no  man  can 
«  enjoy    fecurity,  or   prcfecute   his  ftudies.     For,    lo ! 

*  their  churches  are  demoIihVd    by  the  Pagans,  their 

*  altars  polluted  with  impiety,  their  monafteries  defiled 

*  with  adulteries,  and   the  land  wet  with  the  blood  of 

*  its  nobles  and  princes  (79).'  From  hence  it  appears 
(fays  Malmfbury)  how  many  calamities  were  brought 
upon  England  through  the  neglecT:  of  learning,  and  the 
other  vices  of  its  inhabitants.  As  the  devaluations  of 
the  Danes  were  gradually  carried  into  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land in  the  courfe  of  this  century,  the  monafteries,  and 
other  feats  of  learning,  were  every  where  laid  in  the 
duft,  and  the  very  laft  glimmerings  of  literary  know- 
ledge almoft  quite  extinguilhed.  Of  this  we  have  the 
fulled  evidence  in  the  following  paflage  of  a  letter  of 
Alfred   the    Great,  to   Wulfsig,  bifhop    of  Worcefter: 

*  At  my  acceflion  to  the  throne  (A.  D.  S71),  all  know- 

*  ledge  and    learning  was  extinguifhed   in  the  Englifh 

*  nation  :    infomuch  that   there  were  very   few  to   the 

*  fouth  of   the  Kumbcr  who  undcrftood  the  common 
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<  prayers  of  the  church,  or  were  capable  of  translating  Cent.  IX. 

*  a  fingle  fentence   of  Latin  into  Englifh ;  but  to  the  ^-v*-»^ 

*  fouth  of  the  Thames,  I  cannot  recollect  fo  much  as 
4  one  who  could  do  this  (80)."  Another  cotemporary 
writer  gives  the  following  melancholy  account  of  the 
ftate  of  learning  in  this  period :  "  In  our  days,  thofe 
«  who  difcover  any  tafte  for  learning,  or  defire  of 
«  knowledge,  are  become  the  objects  of  contempt  and 

*  hatred ;  their  conduct  is  viewed  with  jealous  eyes  ; 
«  and  if  any  blemiih  is  detected  in  their  behaviour,  it 
«  is  imputed,  not  to  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  but 
«  to  the  nature  of  their  fludies,  and  their  affectation  of 

*  being  wifer  than  their  neighbours.  By  this  means, 
f  thofe  few  who  have  really  a  love  to  learning,  are  de- 
«  terred  from  engaging  in  the  noble  purfuit,  through  the 

*  dread  of  that  reproach  and  ignominy  to  which  it  would 
«  expofe  them  (81).' 

When  learning  was  in  this  condition,  we  cannot  ex-  Life  of 
pect  to  meet  with  many  learned  men  who  merit  a  place  John  Scot. 
in  the  annals  of  their  country.  Accordingly  we  do  not 
find  above  one  or  two  among  the  people  of  this  ifland 
from  the  death  of  Alcuinus,  A.  D.  804,  to  the  accef- 
fion  of  Alfred,  A.  D.  871,  who  attained  to  any  degree 
of  literary  fame.  The  moil  learned  man  in  Europe, 
however,  in  this  dark  period,  was  a  native  of  Britain, 
and  moft  probably  of  the  town  of  Air  in  Scotland. 
This  was  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  fo  called  from  his 
country,  and  the  place  of  his  birth ;  and  furnamed  the 
Wifey  on  account  of  his  fuperior  knowledge  and  eru  i- 
tion  (82).  This  ingenious  man,  who  was  probably  born 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  feeing  his  ;wn 
country  involved  in  great  darknefs  and  confufion,  and 
affording  no  means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  after 
which  he  thirfted,  travelled  into  foreign  parts.,  and,  if 
we  may  believe  fome  writers,  into  Greece,  where  he 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  languaj  and  of 
the  Greek  philofophy ;  which  were  very  r .:r e  accom- 
plishments in  thofe  times  (83).     *  In  whatever  manner 

*  (fays  one  of  the  bed  writers  of  literal'    hiftory)  he 

*  acquired  the  knowledge  of  languages  and  philofophy, 

(80)  Spelman  Vita  Alfridi,  append.  3.  p,   196. 

(81)  Servati  Lupi  Epift.    d  Bginhardtim,    Bp.  1, 

(82)  Mackenzie's  Lives  of  ":cots  Writers,  p.  49. 

(83)  Baleus  de  Script,  BriteR.  p.  114. 
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Cent.  IX.   e  it  is  very  certain  that  he  had  not  only  a  very  pleafant 
♦-*— -v— »— ' f  and  facetious,  but  alfo  a  very  acute  and  penetrating 

*  genius ;- that  in  philofophy  he  had  no  fuperior,  and  in 
4  languages  no  equal,  in  the  age  in  which  he  flourifh- 

*  ed  (84).'  Thefe  uncommon  accomplifhments,  toge- 
ther with  his  wit  and  pleafantry,  which  rendered  his 
converfation  as  agreeable  as  it  was  inllructive,  procured 
him  an  invitation  from  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France, 
the  greatcfl  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men  in  that 
age.  Scotus  accepted  of  this  invitation,  and  lived  feve- 
ral  years  in  the  court  of  that  great  prince,  on  a  footing 
of  the  mofl  intimate  friendihip  and  familiarity,  fleeping 
often  in  the  royal  apartment,  and  dining  daily  at  the 
royal  table.  We  may  judge  of  the  freedom  which  he 
ufed  with  Charles,  by  the  following  repartee,  preferved 
by  one  of  our  ancient  historians.  As  the  king  and 
Scotus  were  fitting  one  day  at  table  oppofite  to  each 
other,  after  dinner,  drinking  a  cheerful  glafs,  the  philo- 
fopher  having  faid  fomething  that  was  not  quite  agree- 
able to  the  rules  of  French  politenefs,  the  king,  in  a 
merry  humour,  afked  him,  Pray  what  is  between  a  Scot 
and  a  fot  ?  To  which  he  anfwcred,  Nothing  but  the 
table  (85).  The  king,  fays  the  hiftorian,  laughed  heartily, 
and  was  not  in  the  leaft  offended,  as  he  made  it  a  rule  never 
to  be  angry  with  his  mafter,  as  he  always  called  Scotus. 
But  Charles  valued  this  great  man  for  his  wifdom  and 
learning  ftill  more  than  for  Ins  wit,  and  retained  him 
about  his  perfon,  not  only  as  an  agreeable  companion, 
but  as  his  preceptor  in  the  fciences,  and  his  beft  coun- 
fellor  in  the  molt  arduous  affairs  of  government.  At  the 
defire  of  his  royal  friend  and  patron,  Scotus  compofed 
feveral  works  while  he  refided  in  the  court  of  France ; 
which  procured  him  many  admirers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  many  adverfaries  on  the  other  ;  efpecially  among 
the  clergy,  to  whom  his  notions  on  fevers!  fubjefts  did 
not  appear  perfectly  orthodox.  His  books  on  predeftina- 
tion  and  the  cucharift  in  particular  were  fuppofed  to  con- 
tain many  bold  and  dangerous  pofitions  ^  and  a  crowd  of 
angry  monks  and  others  wrote  againit  them  (86).  While 
he  was  engaged  in  thefe  difputes,  an  incident  happened 
which  drew  upon  him  the  dilpleaiure  oi  the  fovereign 

.    (<?4)   Eruckevi  Hi  ft.  Philqjoph.  r.  3.  p.  615. 
(S,)  Hovedeni  Anna!,  ad  an.  866. 
(S6)  Bruckeri  Hill.  Philofopta.  t.  5.  p.  616. 
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pontiff.  Michael  Balbus,  the  Greek  emperor,  had  fent  Cent.  IX 
a  copy  of  the  works  of  Dionyfius  the  philofopher  to  the  >^-v— ^>. 
emperor  L«!\vis  the  Pious,  A.  D.  824,  as  a  moft  valuable 
prefent.  This  was  efteemed  an  meftimable  treafure  in 
France,  becaufe  it  was  ignorantly  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  Dionyfius  the  Areopagite,  the  pretended  apoftle 
of  the  French ;  but  being  in  Greek,  it  was  quite  unin- 
telligible. Charles  the  Bald,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of 
Lewis,  defirous  of  perufing  this  work,  employed  his 
friend  Scotus  to  tranflate  it  into  Latin  ;  which  he  under- 
took, and  accomplifhed,  without  confulting  the  pope. 
This,  with  the  former  fufpicions  of  his  heterodoxy,  gave 
fo  great  offence  to  his  holinefs,  that  he  wrote  a  very 
angry  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  requefting,  or  rather 
commanding  him,  to  fend  Scotus  to  Rome,  to  undergo 
a  trial.     '  I  have  been  informed  (fays  the  pope  in  his 

*  letter)   that  one  John,  a  Scotchman  by   birth,  hath 

*  lately  translated  into  Latin  the  work  of  Dionyfius  the 

*  Areopagite,  concerning  the  divine  names  and  the  celef- 

*  tial  hierarchy,  which  he  fhould  have  fent  to  me  for  my 

*  approbation,  according  to  cuitora.  This  was  the  more 
c  neceflary,  becaufe    the   faid   John,  though  a  man  of 

*  great  learning,  is  reported  not  to  think  rightly  in  fome 

*  things  (87).'  But  Charles  had  too  great  an  affection 
for  his  learned  and  agreeable  companion  to  truft  him  in 
the  hands  of  the  incenfed  pontiff.  The  moft  capital, 
work  of  this  John  Sect  was  his  book  concerning  the 
nature  of  things,  or  the  divifion  of  natures ;  which, 
after  lying  long  in  MS.  was  at  length  publifhed  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Gale.  This  was  in  feveral  refpeclrs  the  moft 
curious  literary  production  of  that  age,  being  written 
with  a  metaphyfical  fubtlety  and  acutenefs  then  unknown 
in  Europe.  This  acutenefs  Scotus  had  acquired  by  read- 
ing the  writings  of  the  Greek  philofophers ;  and  by  his 
ufing  the  fubtleties  and  refinements  of  logic  in  the  dif- 
cudion  of  theological  fubjecT:s,  he  became  the  father  of 
that  fcholaflic  divinity,  which  made  fo  diftinguifhed  a 
figure  in  the  middle  ages,  and  maintained  its  ground  fo 
long.  The  criticifm  of  one  of  our  ancient  hiitorians  on 
this  work  is  not  unjuft.  *  His  book,  intitled,  The 
t  Divifion  of  Natures,  is  of  great  ufe  in  folving  many  in- 

*  tricate   and  perplexing  queltions ;  if  we   can  forgive 

(87)  Aub.  Mir^us  ad  Gerabiacer.  c.  93.  p.  104. 

Vox..  II.  X  «  him 
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Cent.  IX.   '  him  for  deviating  from  the  path  of  the  Latin  philofo- 
s""~" ~v       '  <  phers  and  divines,  and  purfumg   that  of  the  Greeks. 

*  It  was  this  that  made  him  appear  a  heretic  to  many  ; 

*  and  it  muft  be  Conferred,  that  there  are  many  things 

*  in  it  which,  at  frrfr.  light  at  leaft,  feem  to  he  contrary 
«  to  the  Catholic  faith  (88).'  Of  this  kind  are  his  opi- 
nions about  God  and  the  univerfe*,  which  have  evident" 
ly  too  great  a  refemblance  to  the  pantheifm  of  Spinoza. 
.Scotus  was  not  free  from  that  learned  vanity  which 
makes  men  delight  in  fuch  paradoxes  as  are  commonly 
no  better  than  impious  or  ridiculous  abfurdities.  The, 
following  fhort  quotations  from  this  work  will  abundant- 
ly jullify  thefe  ftrictures.     (  All  tilings  are  God,  and 

*  God  is  all  things.  When  wc  fay  that  God  created  all 
{  tilings,  we  mean  only,  that  God  is  in  all  things,  and 
'*  that  he  is  the  efl'ence  of  all  things-,  by  which  they  exiit. 

*  The  univerfe  is  both  eternal  and  created,  and  neither 
f  did  its  eternity  precede  its  creation,  nor  its  creation 
1  precede  its  eternity  (89).'  The  philofophical  and 
theological  fyftem  of  Scotus  appears  to  have  been  this  in 
a  few  words  :    '  That  the  univerfe,  and  all  tilings  which 

*  it  comprehends,  were  not  only  virtually,  but  efTentially 

*  in  God  ;  and  that  they  flowed  from  him  from  eternity  ; 

*  and  {hall,  at  the  consummation  of  all  things,  be  re- 
'  folved  again  into  him,  as  into  their  great  fountain  and 
1  origin.     After  the  refurrection  (fays  he),  nature,  and 

*  all  its  caufes,  fhall  be  refolved  into  God,  and  then 
i  nothing  fhall  exiit  but  God  alone  (90).'  Thefe  opini- 
ons were  far  enough  from  being  agreeable  to  the  Cal 

lie  faith  j  and  therefore  we  need  not  be  furprifed  to  hear, 
that  the  pope  Honorius  III.  publilhed  a  bull,  command- 
ing all  the  copies  of  this  book  that  could  be  found,  to  bo 
lent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  be  burnt •   '  beeaufe  (fays  his 

*  holinefs)  it  is  quite  full  of  the  worms  of  heretical  pra- 

*  vity  (91).'  The  concluding  feene  of  the  hiflory  of  this 
learned  and  ingenious  man  is  involved  in  darknefsand  un- 
certainty.    Some  Englifh  hiftorians  affirm,  that  after  the 

-■  death  of  his  great  patron  Charles  the  Bald,  he  came  over  into 

England,  at  the  invitation  of  Alfred  the  Great;  that  he 

(r°)  Hovedeni  Annal.  ad  arm.  8R;. 

(°9)  J°-   Scoti   Erigena   dc    Uivifi  me  Naturre,  libii   quinqii?, 

p.    42.  2M.   128. 

(9°)  Jo-   Stoti   ErigetVE  de    Civifione   Natiiiae,   libri   quinque, 
p.  252.  f;i)  Albcric.  Chron.  ad  ami.  1225. 
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taught  fome  time  in  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford ;  from  Cent.  IX. 
whence  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Malmfbury,  where  he  w-v-O 
was  murdered  by  his  fcholars  with  their  penknives  (92). 
But  thefe  writers  feern  to  have  confounded  John  Scot 
Erigena  with  another  John  Scot,  who  was  an  Englifh- 
man,  cotemporary  with  Alfred,  taught  at  Oxford,  and 
was  fluin  by  the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Ethelingey,  of 
which  he  was  abbot  (93)-  It  is  moil  probable  that  Eri- 
gena ended  his  days  in  France  (94)* 

The  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great,  from  A.  D.   871  to  Hiflory  of 
A.  D.  901,  is  a  moil  memorable  "period  in  the  annals  learning  in 
of  learning,  and  affords  more  materials  for  literary  hif-  tlle  IVJ>n, 
torv  than  two  or  three  centuries  either  before  or  after,  the  Great, 
mining  with  all  the  warmth  and  luilre  of  the  brighter! 
day  of  fummer,  amidft  the  gloom  of  a  long,  dark,  and 
ftormy  winter.     Every  friend  to  learning,   and  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  mind,  mult  wifh  to  fee  the  lite- 
rary merits  of  this  excellent  prince  fet  in  a  fair  and  juft 
light,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  and  an  example 
to  all  fucceeding  princes. 

Alfred  the  Great  appeared  at  a  time,  and  in  circum-  Literary 
fiances,  the  moft  unfavourable  that  can  be  conceived  for  hirt?rv  °f 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  being  born  when  his  coun- 
try was  involved  in  the  moil  profound  darknefs  and  de- 
plorable confufion,  when  the  fmall  remains  of  fcience 
that  were  left  were  wholly  confined  to  cloiilers,  and 
learning  was  coniidered  rather  as  a  reproach  than  an 
honour  to  a  prince.  Accordingly  we  find  that  his  edu- 
cation was  totally  neglecled  in  this  refpecl :  and  though 
he  was  carefully  initruclied  in  the  art  of  hunting,  in 
which  he  attained  to  great  dexterity,  he  was  not  taught 
to  know  one  letter  from  another  till  he  was  above  twelve 
years  of  age  •,  when  a  book  was  put  into  his  hand  by  a 
kind  of  accident,  rather  than  any  formed  defign.  The 
queen,  his  mother,  one  day  being  in  company  with  her 
tour  fons,  of  which  Alfred  was  the  youngelt,  and  having 
a  book  of  Saxon  poems  in  her  hand,  beautifully  written 
and  illuminated,  obferved,  that  the  royal  youths  were 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  book  5  upon  which  mc 
faidj — '  I  will  make  a  prefent  of  this  book  to  him  who 
«  ihall  learn  to   read  it   fooneil.'     Alfred   immediately 

(92)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  4.     Hoveden  Annal.  ad  am:.  £65. 

(V3J  Arteritis  fti  "\  ita  Alfredi. 

^9-j)  HUtoite  Literaire  de  la  France,  Siecle  9, 

X  2  took 
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Cent.  IX.  took  fire,  and  applied  to  learn  to  read  with  fuch  ardoui', 
V^-v-*^  that  in  a  very  little  time  he  both  read  and  repeated  the 
poem  to  the  queen,  and  received  it  for  his  reward  (95). 
From  that  moment  he  was  feized  with  an  infatiable  thirlt 
for  knowledge,  and  reading  and  ftudy  became  his'chief 
delight.  But  flill  lie  met  with  great  difficulties  in  the 
profecution  of  his  (Indies  for  want  of  proper  helps.  '  I 
«  have  heard  hirrt  (fays   Afferius)  lament  it  with   many 

*  fighs,  as  the  greateit  misforttine  of  his  life,  that  when 
1  he  was  young,  and  had  leifure  for  ftudy,  he  could  not 

*  f n  1   mailers  to   inftrucl   him;  becaufe  at   that  time 
f  tl  e  e  were  few  or  none  among  the  Weft-Saxons  who 

*  had  any  learning,  or  could  fo  much  as  read  with  pro- 

*  priety  and  eafe  (96).'  For  fome  years  before,  and  fede- 
ral years  after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  he  was  fo  in- 
ceffantly  engaged  in  wars  againft  the  Danes,  and  in 
other  affairs  of  (late,  that  he  had  but  little  time  for 
ftudy  ;  but  of  that  little  he  did  not  lofe  a  moment,  car- 
rying a  book  continually  in  his  bofom,  to  which  he  ap- 
plied whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  (97).  When  he 
was  advanced  in  life,  and  had  reltored  the  tranquillity 
of  his  country  by  the  fubmiilion  of  the  Danes,  he  was 
fo  far  from  relaxing,  that  he  redoubled  his  efforts  to  im- 
prove  his  mind  in  knowledge,  devoting  a  cbnfidcrable 
portion  of  his  time  to  ftudy,  and  employing  all  his  lei- 
fure-hours  in  reading,  or  hearing  others  read  (98).  By 
this  inceffant  application  to  ftudy,  this  excellent  prince 
became  one  of  the  greateft  fcholars  of  the  age  in  which 
he  flourifhed.  He  is  faid  to  have  fpoken  the  Latin  Ir.n- 
sruaee  with  as  much  eafe  and  fluency  as  his  native  tongue, 
and  underftood,  but  did  not  fpeak  Greek.  He  was  an 
eloquent  orator,  an  acute  philofopher,  an  excellent  hif- 
torian,  mathematician,  mufician,  and  architect,  and  the 
prince  of  the  Saxon  poets  (99). 

f    -.   ,  Alfred  did  not  nroiecute  his   ftudies  with  all  this  ar- 

(nvited  *  .  1  c      1  • 

learned       dcur  merely  as  a  private  man,  and  xor  Ins  own  improve- 

men  to        ment  only,  but  as   a  great  prince,  and  lor  the  improve- 

hia  court.     nient  of  his  fubje&S,  whole  ignorance  he   viewed  with 

much  compallion.     Confcious  that   the  revival  of  learn- 

(9--)    Aflrr.  de  A'fredi  Rebus  gellis  p-  5.  edit,  a  Camden. 

(9-  )   Id.  ibid.  (97)    Id.  ibid. 

(</c)    I  I.   ibid. 

(99)  W.    Weltra.  A.  D.    871.      Ingulf,  p.  28.      ty*.    Malmf. 


!.  2.  c.  +. 
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ing  in  a  country  where  it  was  quite  extincr.,  w;xs  too  Cent.  IX. 
arduous  a  talk  even  for  the  greateft  monarch,  without  w—v-— J 
affiftance,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  find  out  learned  men 
in  other  countries,  whom  he  invited  to  fettle  in  his  court 
and  kingdom.  Thofe  who  accepted  his  invitations,  he 
received  in  the  kindeft  manner,  treated  with  the  molt 
engaging  familiarity,  and  loaded  with  the  greateft  fa- 
vours. Some  of  thefe  learned  men  he  kept  about  his 
own  perfon,  as  the  companions  of  his  ftudies,  and  to 
aflift  him  in  the  inftruction  of  his  own  fons,  and  of  the 
ions  of  his  nobility,  who  were  educated  with  them  in 
his  palace;  while  he  ftationed  others  of  them  in  thofe 
places  where  they  might  be  mod  ufeful  (100).  As  thefe 
fcholars,  though  in  a  humbler  ftation,  were  the  aiToci- 
ates  of  the  illuftrious  Alfred  in  the  revival  of  learning, 
they  merit  our  grateful  remembrance  in  this  place. 

Affer,  a  monk  of  St.  David's  in  Wales,  was  one  of  Life  of 
Alfred's  greateft  favourites,  and  wrote  his  life,  to  which  Affer. 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  actions 
and  character  of  this  great  prince.  Alfred  having  heard 
this  monk  much  celebrated  for  his  learning,  invited  him 
to  his  court  •,  and  was  fo  charmed  with  his  converfation 
at  the  firft  interview,  that  he  earneftly  prefled  him  to 
come  and  live  conftantly  with  him.  To  this  the  monk, 
not  being  his  own  mailer,  could  not  agree  ;  but  at  length, 
with  the  confent  of  his  monaftery,  it  was  fettled,  that 
he  fhould  fpend  one  half  of  every  year  at  St.  David's, 
and  the  other  at  the  court  of  England  ;  where  he  em- 
ployed much  of  his  time  in  reading  with  the  king,  who 
rewarded  him  with  three  rich  abbeys,  and  many  noble 
prefents(ioi). 

Grimbald,  a  monk  of  Rheims  in  France,  was  another  Grimbald 
of  the  learned  men  whom  Alfred  invited  to  his  court,  to  &c. 
ailxft  him  in  his  own  ftudies,  and  in  reviving  the  ftudy 
of  letters  among  his  fubjedts.  This  monk  was  particu- 
larly famous  for  his  theological  and  eccleliaftical  learn- 
ing, and  his  fkill  in  church-mufic  ;  which  rendered  him 
a  valuable  acquifition  to  Alfred,  and  a  ufeful  inftrument 
in  promoting  his  defigns  for  the  reftoration  of  learning, 
as  we  fhall  fee  by  and  by  (102).  He  procured  another 
learned  man  from  Old  Saxony  on  'the  continent,  who 


(100)  Affer.  de  Alfred!  Rebus  geflis,  p.  5.  edit,  a  Camden. 

(101)  Id.  p.  15.  (102)  Id.  p.  1^, 
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Cent.  IX.   was  named  John  Scot,  and  is  by  many  writers  confound- 
WV  ed  with  John  Scot  Erigena,  though  he  was  evidently  a 
different  perfon  (103).     Plegmund  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury,   Werefred   bifhop    of    Worceftcr,    Dunwulph 
bifhop  of  Winchefter,   "Wulfsig  and  Ethelftan  bifhops  of 
London,  and  Werebert  bifhop  of  Chefter,  were  among 
the  learned  men  who  aflifted  Alfred  in  his  ftudies,  and 
in  promc'iing  the   intereits  of  learning  among  his  fub- 
jeefs  (104). 
,,.    ,      f        By  the  affiftanee  of  thefe  ingenious  men,  and  his  own 
Alfred.       indefatigable  application,  Alfred  acquired  a  very  uncom- 
mon degree  of  erudition;  which  he  employed,    like   a 
great   and  good    prince,    in    compofing    fome    original 
works,  and  tranflating  others  out   of  Latin  into  Saxon, 
for  the   mftrucfion  of  his  people.     The   moft   perfect 
catalogue,  both  of  the  original  works  and  tranflations  of 
this  excellent  prince,  may  be  found  in  the  work  quoted 
below  (10;;)  ;  but  is  too  long  to  be  here  inferted.     The 
motives  which  prompted  Alfred  to  tranflate  fome  books 
out  of  Latin  into  Saxon  •,  and  the  methods  which  he 
ufed  in  making  and  publishing  the  tranflations,  are  com- 
municated to   us  by  himfelf,  in  his   preface  to  one  of 
them  :  '  When  I  eonfidered  with  myfelf,  how  much  the 
knowledge  of  the  Latin   tongue  was   decayed  in  Eng- 
land, though  many  could  read  their  native  language 
well  enough,  I  began,  amidil  all  the  hurry  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  my  affairs,  to  tranflate  this  book  (the  pafto- 
ral  of  St.  Gregory)  out  of  Latin  into  Englifh,  in  fome 
places  very  literally,  in  others  more  freely ;  as  I  had 
been   taught  by  Plegmund  my  archbifliop,  and  Affer 
my  bifhop,  and  Grimbald  and  John  my  priefts.  When 
I  had  learned,  by   their  initrucYions,  to    comprehend 
the  fenfe  of  the  original  clearly,  I  translated   it,  I  fay, 
and  fent  a  copy  of  my  translation  to  every  bifhop's  feat 
in  my  kingdum,  with  an  seftaJ  or  handle  worth  fifty 
mancuffes,  charging    all   men,  in  the   name  of  God, 
neither  to  feparate  the  book  from  the  handle,  nor  re- 
move it   out  of  the  church  ;  becaufe   I  did  not  know 
how  long  wc  might  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  having  fuch 
learned  prelates  as  we  have  at  prefect  (106).'     There 

(103)  Ingulf.  Hift. 

n,  I.:f  :©f  AHtl 

(105)  Biogrerpma  ,<firttyin.  vol.  1.  p    ■•.  . 

(106)  Spelmau.  Vita  .-'  :.   ;>,  19*. 
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can  be  no  vloubt  that  Alfred  had  the  fame  views,  and  Cent.  IX. 
proceeded  in  the  lame  maimer,  in  making  and  publifh-  ^— /rV",0 
ing  his  ether  tranllations. 

At  the  acceffion  of  Alfred  the  Great,  all  the  femina-  qem;,iaries~ 
ries  of  learning  in   England  were  laid  in  afhes.     Thefe  of 'eam- 
were  the  monasteries  and  bifhops  feats  where  fchools  had  ing- 
been  kept  for  the  education  of  youth,  chiefly  for  the 
church,    which    were    fo  univerfally  deliroyed    by   the 
Danes,  that  hardly  one  of  them  was  left  (landing.     This 
great  prince,  fenfible  how   impoffide   it  was  to  revive 
learning,    without  providing  fchools  for  the  education  of 
youth,  repaired  the  old  monafteries,  and  built  new  ones, 
initituting  a  fchool  in  each  of  them  for  that  purpofe  (io'j). 
But    in  thefe    monadic   and  epifcopal  fchools,  both    in 
England  and    in   other  countries  of  Europe,  the  youth 
were  only  taught  reading,  writing,  the  Latin  language, 
and  church-mufic,  to  fit  them  for  performing  the  pub- 
lic offices  of  the  church  ;  except  in  a  very  few,  where 
fome  were  taught  arithmetic,  to  enable  them  to  manage 
the  fecular  affairs  of  their  ibcieties,  and  others  inftructed 
in  rhetoric  and  theology,  to  ailift  them  in  declaiming  to 
the  people  (108).     Though  thefe  fchools  prevented  the 
total  extinction  of  literary  knowledge  among  the  Chrif- 
tian  clergy  in   thofe  dark  times,  they  cont?ibuted  very 
little  to  the  improvement  of  the  fciences,  or  the  diffufing 
of  learning  among  the  laity,  who  were  left  almoft  en- 
tirely without  the  means  of  acquiring    any   degree  of 
literature. 

When  Alfred  the  Great,  therefore,  formed  the  noble  The  uni- 
defign  of  rendering  learning  both  more  perfect  and  more  vevfAy  of 
general,  he   was  under  a  neceffity  of  inllituting  fchools  ^xf°r<i 
on  a  different  and  more  extenfive  plan  ;  in  which  all  the  *° 
fciences  that  were  then  known  fhould  be  taught  by  the 
beft  matters  that  couid  be  procured,  to  the  laity  as  well 
a^  to  the  clergy.     This  great  pri  ce,  having  formed  the 
idea  of  fuch  a  fchool,  was  very  happy  in  the  choice  of 
a  place  for  its  eitablifhment,  fixing  on  that  aufpicious 
fpot  where  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  one    of  the  moft 
illuitrious  feats  of  learning  in  the  world,  now  (lands. 
Whether  he  was  determined  to  make  this  choice  bv   its 
having  been  a  feat  of  learning  in  former  times,  by  the 
natural  amenity  of  the  place,  or  by  its  convenient   iitua- 

(10';)  Spelman.  Vita  Alfredi,  Append.  No.  3.  p.  106. 
(joS)  Coming,  de  Antiquit.  Academ.  p.  67,  68. 
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Cent.  IX.  tion,  aimoft  in  the  centre  of  his  dominions,  we  have 
"w— v^-*J  not  leifure  to  inquire,  as  it  would  lead  us  into  fever*l 
tedious  and  doubtful  difquifitions.  Being  furrounded 
bv  a  confiderable  number  of  learned  men,  collected 
from  different  countries,  he  juitly  thought,  that  they 
could  not  be  better  employed  than  in  inftructing  the 
rifing  generation  in  divine  and  human  learning.  In  or- 
der to  enable  them  to  do  this  with  the  greater  fuccefs, 
he  provided  fuitable  accommodations  for  them  and  their 
fcholars,  at  Oxford,  though,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  it 
cannot  be  difcovered  with  certainty  what  thefe  accom- 
modations and  endowments  were.  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  fchools  founded  at  Oxford  by  Alfred  the 
Great  is  given  by  John  Roufe,  the  antiquarian  of  War- 
wick, who  nourifhed  in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  to  which 
our  readers  may  give  that  degree  of  credit  which  they 
think  it  merits.  *  At  the  firft  founding  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford,  the  noble  king  Alfred  built  three  halls 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  the  doctors  in 
grammar,  philofophy,  and  divinity.  The  firft  of  thefe 
halls  was  fituated  in  High-ftrcet,  near  the  eaft  gate  of 
the  city,  and  endowed  with  a  fuificient  maintenance 
for  twenty-fix  grammarians.  This  was  called  Little- 
hall>  on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  the  fcience  there 
ftudied ;  and  it  itill  retains  that  name  even  in  my  time, 
the  fecond  was  built  near  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  in 
the  ftreet  now  called  School-fireet,  and  endowed  for 
twenty-fix  logicians  or  philofophers,  and  had  the  name 
of  Lefs-hall.  The  third  was  built  alfo  in  High-ftrect, 
contiguous  to  Little-hall,  and  was  endowed  for  twenty- 
fix  divines,  for  the  ftudy  of  the  holy  fcriptures  (ioo).' 
This  account,  fome  may  think,  is  corroborated  by  the 
following  paffage  of  the  old  annals  of  the  monaftery  of 
Winchelter,  which  hath  alfo  preferred  the  names  of  the 
firft  profelTors  in  this  celebrated  feat  of  learning,  after 
its  foundation  or  reiteration  by  king  Alfred.     •  In  the 

*  year  of  our  Lord  886,  in  the  fecond  year  of  St.  Grim- 
«  bald's   coming    over  into  England,  the    univerfity  of 

*  Oxford   was  founded.     The   firft    regents  there,  and 

*  readers  in  divinity,  were  St.  Neot,   an  abbot  and  emi- 
6  nent  profeflbr  of  theology,  and  St.  Grimbald,  an  elo- 

*  quent  and  moil  excellent  ii  t  of  the  holy  fcrip- 


(ic^)  J,  Roll.  Hilt.  Regum  Angl.  p.  : 
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*  turcs.     Grammar  and  rhetoric  were  taught  by  Affe-  Cent.  IX. 
«  rius,  a  monk,  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning.     Logic,  %<—  „-    * 

*  mufic,  and   arithmetic,  were  read  by  John,  a   monk 

*  of  St.  David's.  Geometry  and  aftronomy  were  pro- 
«  felled  by  John,  a  monk  and  colleague  of  St.  Grimbald, 

*  a  man  of  fharp  wit,  and  immenfe  knowledge.     Thefe 

*  lectures  were  often  honoured  with  the  prefence  of  the 
«  mod  illuftrious  and  invincible  monarch  king   Alfred, 

*  whole  memory  to  every  judicious  tafte  ftiall  be  always 
«  fweeter  than  honey  (1 10). '  For  the  fupport  of  the 
mafters  and  fcholars,  in  thefe  and  the  other  fchools 
which  he  eftablifhed,  Alfred  allotted  one  eighth  part 
of  his  whole  revenue  (hi).  It  feems  to  have  been  in 
thefe  newly-creeled  fchools  at  Oxford,  that  their  illuftri- 
ous founder  fettled  his  youngeit  fon  .^Ethelweard,  with 
the  fons  of  his  nobility  and  others,  for  their  education  ; 
of  which  Afferius,  a  cotemporary  writer,  and  one  of  the 
profeffors  above  mentioned,  gives  the  following  account : 

He  placed  ^Ethelweard,  his  youngeft  fon,  who  was 
fond  of  learning,  together  with  the  fons  of  his  nobi- 
lity, and  of  many  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  in  fchools 
which  he  had  eftablifhed  with  great  wifdom  and  fore- 
light,  and  provided  with  able  maiters.  In  thefe  fchools 
the  youth  were  inftrucled  in  reading  and  writing  both 
the  Saxon  and  Latin  languages,  and  in  other  liberal 
arts,  before  they  arrived  at  fufficient  ftrength  of 
body  for  hunting,  and  other  manly  exercifes  be- 
coming their  rank  (1 12).'  It  is  at  ler.ft  certain,  from 
what  follows  immediately  after  in  Afferius,  that  the 
fchools  in  which  ./Ethel  weard  and  his  fellow-  ftudents 
were  placed  were  different  from  thofe  in  which  his  two 
elder  brothers  Edward  and  Elfthryth  were  educated, 
which  were  in  the  king's  court  (1 13).  There  is  another 
paffage  in  Afferius,  as  publifhed  by  Camden,  relating  to 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  which  hath  been  the  ocealion 
of  much  controverfy,  fome  writers  contending  for  its 
authenticity,  and  others  affirming  that  it  hath  been  in- 
terpolated. After  examining  the  arguments  on  both 
fides  of  this  queftion,  which  are  too  tedious  to  be  here 
inferted,  I  cannot  help  fufpe£ting  the  genuinenefs  of 
this  paflage  ;  but  as  I  dare  not  pofitively  pronounce  it 


(no)    Camd.  Britan.  t.  i.  0304. 

(111)  Atfer.  Vita  Alfredi.  edit,  a  Camd.  p.  20. 

(112)  Id.  13.  (113)  Id.  ibid. 
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Cent.  IX.  fpurious,  I  ihall  lay  it  before  the  reader.     *  The  fame 
>-*-v»«>   *  year  (886)  there  arofe   a  great  diifenfion  at  Oxford, 

*  between  Grimbald  and  the  learned  men  which  he 
«  brought  with  him,  and  the  old  fcholars  which  he  found 

*  there,  who  refuted  to  comply  with  the  laws  and  forms 

*  of  readi  *g  prefcribed  by  Grimbald.     For  about  three 

*  years  this  difference  occasioned  only  a  private  grudge, 

*  which  made  no  great  noife  •,  but  at  length  it  broke  out 

*  with    great    violence.      The   invincible    king    Alfred, 

*  being  informed  of  this  by  a  menage  and  complaint 
*^from  Grimbald,  haftened  to  Oxford  to  put  an  end  to 
4  thefe   difputes,  and  heard  both  parties  with  great  pa- 

*  tience.     The  old  fcholars  pleaded  in  their  own  defence, 

*  that  before  Grimbald  came  to  Oxford,  learning  flourifn- 

*  ed  there,  though  the  itudents  were  not  fo  numerous  as 

*  they  had   formerly  been,  many  of  them  having  been 

*  expelled  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Pagans.     They  fur- 

*  ther  affirmed,  and  proved  by  the  undoubted  tcllimony 
'  of  ancient  annals,  that  the  laws  and  ftatutcs  of  that 

*  place  had  been  eftablifhed  by  men  of  great  piety  and 
'  learning,  as  Gildas,  Melkin,  Nennius,  Kentigern,  and 

*  others,  who  had  taught  there  in  their  old  age,  and  had 

*  managed  all  things  with  great  tranquillity  and  good 

*  order;  and  that  when  St.  Ger'manus  came  into  Britain 

*  to  preach  againft  the  Pelagian  hcrefy,  he   refided  fix 

*  months  at  Oxford,  and  greatly  approved  of  its  laws 
'  and     inftitutions.        The    king    having    hear  1     botli 

*  parties   with   incredible   patience    and    humility,   and 

*  having  earneftly  exhorted  them  to  lay  afide  their  dif- 

*  putes,  and  live   in  peace  and   concord,  left  them  in 

*  hopes  that  they  would  comply  with  his  admonition';. 

*  But  Grimbald,  not  fatisfied  with  this,   retired  to 

*  new  monaftery  at  Winchester,  which  king  Alfred  had 

*  lately  founded,  and  foon  after  had  his  tomb  brought 

*  thither  alfo,  which  he  had  originally  fet  up  in  a  vault 

*  under  the  chancel  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Oxford  ; 

*  which  church  he  had  bui!t  from  the  |  lundation  with 

*  (tones  poliihed  with  great  art  (114).'  In  a  word,  if 
Oxford  had  been  a  feat  of  learning  in  mere  ancient 
times,  which  it  is  certainly  vw.  diffu  ult  either  to  pi 

.  it  appears  to  have  been  fo  entirely  ruined, 
with   all   the  other  feminaries  of  learning   in 

.  11  ,)   All'  r.  Vita  Alfrdi,  edit,  a  Cumd.  p,   1^. 
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England,  in  the  beginning  off  king  Alfred's  reign,  that  Cent.  IX. 
this  great  prince  may  be  juftly   ilyled  the   father  and  ^^ss—^ 
founder    of  the   univerfity    of  Oxford :  a    cireumftance 
equally  honourable  to  his  memory  and  to  this  famous 
feat  of  learning  ! 

When  Alfred  the  Great  had  thus  founded  and  endow-  Revival  of 
ed  fehools,  and  provided  them  with  proper  mailers,  he  learning- 
next  endeavoured  to  fill  them  with  iui table  fcholars  •, 
which  was  not  the  eafieft  part  of  his  work  in  that  rude 
age,  when  learning  was  held  in  fuch  contempt,  efpe- 
cially  by  the  nobility.  This  illiberal  and  barbarous  con- 
tempt of  letters,  he  effectually  deitroyed  in  a  little  time, 
— by  his  own  example, — by  (peaking  on  all  occafions  in 
praife  of  learning, — and  by  making  it  the  great  road  to 
preferment,  belli  in  church  and  ftate  (1 15).  Still  fur- 
ther to  diffufe  a  tafte  for  knowledge,  and  to  tranfmit  it 
to  posterity,  he  made  a  law,  obliging  all  freeholders  who 
poflelTed  two  hides  of  land,  or  upwards,  to  fend  their 
fons  to  fchool,  and  give  them  a  liberal  education  (116). 
By  thefe  wife  meafures,  this  moft  excellent  prince  made 
a  total  change  in  the  fentiments  of  his  fubjecls.  The 
old  nobility  bewailed  their  unhappinefs  in  being  ignorant 
of  letters,  and  fome  of  them  applied  to  ftudy  in  a  very 
advanced  age ;  while  all  .took  care  to  fend  their  fons, 
and  young  relations,  to  thofe  fehools  provided  for  them 
by  the  wifdom  and  munificence  of  their  fovereign  (1x7). 
In  a  word,  learning  revived  and  flourifhed  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, in  the  courfe  of  Alfred's  reign,  that  before  the 
end  of  it  he  could  boaft,  that  all  his  bifhops  fees  wrere 
filled  by  prelates  of  great  learning,  and  every  pulpit  in 
England  furniihed  with  a  good  preacher,  So  aflonifh- 
ing  are  the  effecls  which  a  great  and  good  prince,  ani- 
mated with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  happinefs  of  his  fub- 
jecls, can  produce,  not  only  in  the  circumftances,  but 
in  the  very  fpirit  and  character  of  a  nation  ! 

That   gleam    of    light   which   appeared   in    England  Cent.  X. 
towards  the  conclufion  of  the  ninth  century,  was  not  of 
long  continuance;  for  as  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  State  of " 
extraordinary  genius  and  prodigious  efforts  of  Alfred  the  the'tenth" 
Great,  as  foon  as  thefe  were  removed  by  the  death  of  century, 
that  prince,  in  the  nrit  year  of  the  tenth  century^  learn- 
ing began  to  languiih  and  decline.    .  Edward,  his  eldeft 

(115)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  4.  (116)  Abbas  Rievallenus. 

(117)  Affer.  Vita  Aifredi,  p.  31. 

foil 
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Cent.  X.  fon  and  fucceffor,  had  been  educated  with  great  care ; 

v^— v~*-<  but  not  having  the  fame  genius  and  tafte  for  ftudy  with 
his  illuftrious  father,  he  did  not  prove  fo  great  a  patron 
of  learning  and  learned  men  ( 1 1 8).  The  Danes,  too, 
thofe  deftru&ive  enemies  of  fcience  and  civility,  no 
iooner  heard  of  the  death  of  Alfred,  than  they  renewed 
their  ravages ;  which  they  continued,  with  little  inter- 
ruption, for  many  years.  Befides  this,  the  learned  men 
collected  by  Alfred  from  different  countries,  dying  foon 
after  their  royal  patron,  were  not  fucceeded  by  men  of 
equal  learning.  Thefe,  and  feveral  other  unfavourable 
circumftances,  gave  a  fatal  check  to  the  liberal  and  ftudi- 
ous  fpirit  which  had  been  excited  in  the  late  reign ;  and 
the  Englifh  by  degrees  relapfed  into  their  former  igno- 
rance and  contempt  of  learning.  In  this  indeed  they 
were  far  from  being  fingular  at  this  period  ;  for  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  involved  in  fuch  profound  dark- 
nefs  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  tenth  century,  that 
the  writers  of  literary  hiftory  are  at  a  lofs  for  words  to 
paint  the  ignorance,  ftupidity,  and  barbarifm  of  that 
age  (119).     *  We  now  enter  (fays  one)  on  the  hiftory  of 

*  an  age,  which,  for  its  barbarifm  and  wickednefs,  may 

*  be  called  the  age  of  iron  •,  for  its   dullnefs  and  ftupi- 

*  dity,  the  age  of  lead ;  and  for  its  blindnefs  and  igno- 

*  ranee,  the  age  of  darknefs  (120).'  «  The  tenth  cen- 
«  tury  (fays  another)  is  commonly  and  juitly  called  the 
'  unhappy  age  ;  for  it  M'as  almoit  quite  deftitute  of  men 

*  of  genius  and  learning,  had  few  great  princes  or  good 
f  prelates,  and  hardly  any  thing  was  performed  in  it 
«  that  merits  the  attention  of  pofterity  (121).'  The 
many  grofs  errors,  and  wretched  fuperititions,  that  were 
either  introduced  or  ellablifhed  in  the  courfe  of  this 
century,  fuch  as, — tranfubftantiation, — the  adoration  of 
images  and  relics, — the  baptifm  of  bells, — the  belief  of 
the  molt  childifh  {lories  of  vifions,  apparitions,  and  mi- 
racles,— th,e  celibacy  of  the  clergy, — trials  by  lire  and 
water  ordeals,  &c-  Sec.  were  fufficient  proofs  of  its 
ignorance  and  ftupidity.  The  popes  who  governed  the 
v  liurch  of  Rome  in  this  century,  were  for  the  moil  part 
the  vileft  raifcreants  that  ever  difgraced  human  nature  ; 

(n£)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  5.     Hoveclrn,  pars  prior. 
(ik,)  Cave,  Hiflor.  Litei..r.  p.  J71'.     Brucker.  1110.  Philcfoph. 
t.    ;    p.  (iao)  Barcn.  Annul,  ad  an.  g 

d,  p.  5^,2. 
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and  that  city,  where  letters  had  hitherto  been  cultivated  Cent.  X. 
in  fome  degree,  now  became  a  icene  of  luch  deplorable  ^-"-v*-*-/ 
ignorance,  as  well   as  wickednefs,  that  a   cotemporary 
writer  cries  out,  *  O  miferable  Rome  !   thou  that  for- 

*  merly  didil  hold  out  fo  many  great  and  glorious  lumi- 

*  naries  to  our  anceftors,  into  what  prodigious  darknefs 
'  art  thou  now  fallen,  which  will  render  thee  infamous 

*  to  all  fucceeding  ages  (122)  ?'  The  clergy  in  this  age; 
were  almolt  as  illiterate  as  the  laity.  Some  who  filled 
the  hijiheft  Rations  in  the  church  could  not  fo  much  as 
read ;  while  others,  who  pretended  to  be  better  fcholars, 
and  attempted  to  perform  the  public  offices,  committed 
the  moil  egregious  blunders ;  of  which  the  reader  will 
find  one  example,  out  of  many,  quoted  below  (123). 

When  this  was  the  melancholy  fhate  of  letters  in  all  fa  Eng- 
the  nations  of  Europe,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  England  d* 
will  furnifh  us  with  many  valuable  materials  for  literary 
hrftory  in  this  age.  It  mull,  however,  be  obferved, 
that  the  decline  of  learning  in  this  ifhnd,  after  the  death 
of  Alfred,  was  gradual,  and  that  it  required  a  conside- 
rable time  to  deftroy  all  the  effects  cf  his  labours  for  its 
advancement.  Befides,  though  his  fon  Edward,  and  his 
grandfon  Athelftan,  were  very  far  inferior  to  him  in 
learning,  and  in  their  efforts  for  its  fupport ;  yet  they 
had  not  fo  entirely  forgotten  his  precepts  and  example  as 
to  be  quite  indifferent  to  its  interelts.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  net  only  the  braveft,  but  the  moft  intelligent 
princes  of  their  age,  and  the  greateff.  patrons  of  learning. 

Edward,  if  we  may  believe  fome  of  our  ancient  hifto-  *;  •     j. 
rians,  was  the  founder  or  reftorer  of  the  univerfry  of  of  Cam-' 
Cambridge,  as  his    father  had  been   of  Oxford.     <  Ed-  bridge. 

*  ward,  furnamed  the  Elder,  fucceeded   his    father   Al- 

*  fred  the  Great ;  and  though  he  was  not  equal  to  him 

*  in  learning,  yet  he  loved  learned  men,  and  advanced 
1  them  to  eccieliaftical  dignities,  according  to   their  me- 

*  rits.     For  the  further  encouragement  of  learning,  he 

*  raifed   Cambridge,  as  his  father  had  done  Oxford,  to 

*  its  former  glory,  after  it  had  been  long  in  ruins,  with 

(.22)  Arnoldus  Or'ecTnr-'-fi;, -p;d  DuPin.  Ilifl    EccVf.  cent.  10. 

(123)  Meinwerc  bifnop  f.f  P^.'erborn,  in  thi.=  century,  in  read- 
ing the  public  prayer-,  uled  fo  fav, — "  Benedic  Domine  regibus 
et  reginis  niulis  et  raulabis  tuis  ," — inftead  of  fd;n.lis  et  fdinula- 
bis :   winch  made  it  a  very  ludicrous  petition. 

Lcibncz.  Coll.  Script.  Brunfwic  i.   t.  p.  555. 

«  all 
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Cent.  X.    c  all  the  other  ancient  feminaries  of  learning  •,  and,  like 
a  generous  friend  and  patron  of  the  clergy,  he   com- 

*  manded  halls  for  the  teachers  and  ituclents  to  be   built 

*  there  at  his  own  expence.     To  render  this  iniiitution 

*  complete,  he  invited  teachers  of  the   libers!  arts,  and 

*  doctors  in  theology,  from  Oxford,  and  fettled  them  at 
c  Cambridge.     Thus  far  Thomas  Rodburn,  in  his  ch.ro- 

*  nicle.     But  I  have  fecn  a  more  full  and  authentic  re* 

*  prefentation  of  this  in  a  certain  ancient  painting  in  the 

*  abbey  of  Hyde,  at  Winchefter,  which  was  fent  tome, 

«  and  is  flill   in   my   poiTeilion    (T24).' If  the   above 

account  of  the  refloration  of  fchools  of  learning  at  Cam- 
bridge, by  Edward  the  Elder,  is  true,  which  1  iliall  not 
take  upon  me  either  to  alarm  or  deny,  thefe  fchools,  to- 
gether with  the  city  of  Cambridge,  were  once  more 
ruined  by  the  Danes  A.  D.  10 10,  and  do  not  feem  to 
have  been  reftored  again  till  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
period  we  are  now  delineating  (125).  Edward  gave 
another  proof  of  his  regard  to  learning,  by  bellowing  a 
very  liberal  education  on  his  five  fons  and  nine  daugh- 
ters, who  excelled  all  the  princes  and  prineenes  of  their 
age  in  literary  accomplishments.  Ethelward,  his  fecond 
fon,  in  particular,  greatly  refembled  his  iliuilrious  grand- 
father in  genius  and  love  of  learning,  as  well  as  in  his 
perfon  ;  but  unhappily  died  young  ( 1 26).  Athelilan,  the 
eldeft  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  Edward,  was  a  prince  of  un- 
common learning  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  William 
of  Malmfbury  tells  us,  that  a  few  days  before  he  wrote 
the  hiltory  of  this  king,  he  had  read  an  old  book  written 
in  his  reign,  that  contained  fo  flaming  a  panegyric  on  his 
extraordinary  learning,  that  he  did  not  think  tit  to  infert 
it  in  his  work ;  becaufe  he  fufpected  it  was  wrought  up 
by  the  author  beyond  the  truth,  in  order  to  gain  the  fa- 
vour of  Athelftan  (127):  a  fufpicion  which  perhaps  was 
Tiot  well  founded.  It  appears  from  his  laws,  that  this 
king  was  a  friend  to  learning  and  learned  men  -y  by  one  of 
which  it  is  decreed,    *  that  if  any  man  make  fuch  proii- 

*  ciency  in  learning  as  to  obtain  prieil's  orders,  he    iliall 

*  enjoy  all  the  honours  and  privileges  of  a  thane  (128)." 
If  it  be  true,  that  this  prince   employed  certain  learned 

(124}  J.  Roffii  Hitt.  Reg.  Aug.  p.  96 

(t2<;)  Chron.  S.ixon.  p.  140. 

[T26)  W.  Malm!'.  1.  2.  c.  5.  (127)  Id.  Ibid.  p.  6. 

(128)  Spelaun  CoikiI.  t.  1  p.  406. 

Jews, 
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Jews,  who  then  redded  in  England,  to  tranflate  the  Old  Cent.  X. 
Teftament  out  of  Hebrew  into  Englifh,  that  is  a  further  >— — v— — » 
proof  of  his  attention  both  to  learning  and  religion  (129). 
It  mult  after  all  be  confeffed,  that  the  efforts  of  Edward 
and  Athelltan,  for  the  fupport  of  learning,  were  not  very 
fuecefsful ;  for  we  meet  with  none  who  flourifhed  under 
their  government,  \o  famous  for  their  erudition  as  to  me- 
rit a  place  in  this  work. 

The  reigns  of  feveral  fucceeding  kings  were  equally  un-  gr  j>ur;_ 
fortunate  in  this  refpect ;  and  England  by   degrees  funk  flan  cele-  . 
into  the  fame  profound  darknefs  and  ignorance  with  the  bcated  for 
other  nations  of  Europe.     Some  of  our  monkiih  hiftori-  •'  [)V  ^ 
ans,  it  is  true,  fpeak  in  the  higheft  drains  of  the  prodigi-  monks- 
ous  learning  of  their  great  champion  St.  Dunilan.     «  He 

*  excelled  (fays  one  of  them)  as  much  in  learning  as  he  did 
(  in  piety  ;  and  by  his  prodigious  diligence,  and  the 
1  amazing  genius  that  God  had  bellowed  upon  him,  he 

*  eafily  acquired,  and  he  long  retained,  all  kinds  of  know- 

*  ledge  ;  fo  that  in  a  little  time  he  became  equal  in  learn- 

*  ing  to  his  teachers,  and  far  fuperior  to  all  his  fellow- 
'  fcholars.     So  acute  was  his  reafon,  fo  lively  his  fma- 

*  gination,  and  fo  admirable  his  elocution,  that  no  man 

*  ever  conceived  things  with  greater  quicknefs,  exprefled 

*  them   with    greater  elegance,   nor    pronounced    them. 

*  with  greater  fweetnefs  (130).' '  At  this  time  (fays 

'  another)  England  was    enlightened  with  many  bright 

*  luminaries,  like    lb    many   liars  from   heaven ;  among; 

*  whom  St.  Dunftan  fhone  with  fuperior  luftre,  and  was>, 
'  next  to  king  Alfred,  the  greateil  promoter  of  learning 

*  that  ever  appeared  in  this  ifland  (131).'  But  little 
credit  can  be  given  to  thele  encomiums  ;  for  it  became  a 
kind  of  fafhioii  among  the  Englifh  monks  in  the  middle 
ages,  to  heap  all  the  praifes  on  their  patron  Dunilan 
that  their  imaginations  could  invent,  without  any  regard 
to  truth  or  probability.  We  are  gravely  told, — '  That 
1  in  the  days  of  St.  Dunftan,  all  men  worfhinped  God 
'  with  fervour  and  fincerity  ;  that  the  earth  itfelf  rejoiced, 
t  and  the  fields  rewarded  the  labours  of  the  hufbandman 
«  with  the  moll  abundant  harvefls ;  that  all  the  elements 

*  fmilcd,  and  the  face  of  heaven  was  never  obfeured  wirh 

*  clouds  ;  that  there  were  no   fuch  tilings  as  fear,     dif- 

*  cord,  opprefhon,  or  murder,  but  that  ail  men  lived  in 

(i2q)   Sal.  de  Script.  Brit.  p.  127. 

(»3o)  O&ern  Vica  Dunftan.  p  93.     (131)  W.  Malmf.  1.4   c  8. 

1  perfect 
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Cent.  X.     c  perfect  virtue  and  profound  tranquillity ;  and  that   all 

*  thole  felicities  flowed  from    the    blelTed   St.  Dunftan  ; 

*  for  which,  as  well  as   for  his  miracles,  he  was  loaded 

*  with  glory  (132).'     A  picture  very  different  from  the 
real  hiftory  of  thofe  times. 

.p  ..  r  After  the  death  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  A.  D.  975, 
learning.  England  became  a  fcene  of  great  confufion  and  mifery 
for  many  years,  through  the  increafing  power  and  fpread- 
ing  devaluations  of  the  Danes.  In  thefe  circumflances 
learning  could  not  flourifh  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
almoft  entirely  ruined,  together  with  its  two  moll  fa- 
mous feminaries,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  were 
reduced  to  afbes  by  thofe  barbarians  (133). 
Life  of  E!-  Elfric  the  grammarian  is  the  only  man  who  flourifhed 
fric  the  in  England  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the 
gramma-  eleventh  century,  that  merits  a  place  in  this  work  on  ac- 
count of  his  erudition.  This  learned  man,  and  volumi- 
nous writer,  whofe  hiltory  is  very  much  perplexed,  was 
born  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  and  educated 
under  Ethelwold  bilhcp  of  "Winchelter,  who  is  faid  to 
have  taken  great  pleafure  in  teaching  youth  the  rules  c  f 
grammar,  and  the  art  of  tranilating  Latin  books  into 
Englilh  (134).  While  Elfric  was  Mill  a  young  man,  and 
only  in  the  Itation  of  a  private  monk,  he  was  famous  for 
his  learning,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Wulfin 
bifhop  of  Shereburn,  prefixed  to  a  fet  of  canons,  or  ra- 
ther an  epifcopal  charge,  which  he  had  drawn  up  at  the 
requeft  and  for  the  ufe  of  that  prelate,  who  was  proba- 
bly not  equal  to  a  work  of  that  kind  himfelf  (135).  Be- 
ing fent  by  Elphegus  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  A.  D.  987, 
to  the  mcnallery  of  Cerne  in  Dorfetfliire,  then  newly 
founded,  he  there  compofed  his  grammar  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  which  procured  him  the  title  of  the  Grammariant 
and  tranflated  out  of  Latin  into  Saxon  no  fewer  than 
eighty  fermons  or  homilies  for  the  ufe  of  the  Englifh 
clergy  (136).  Thefe  homilies  are  ftill  extant  in  MS. 
in  two  volumes  folio ;  and  are  well  defcribed  by  INIr. 
Wanley  in  his  catalogue  of  Saxon  books  (137).  Elfric 
compofed  feveral  other  works ;  which  procured  him 
lb  great  a  reputation  for  learning,  that  he  was  on  that 
account  advanced,  by  degrees,  to  the  archiepifcopal 
dignity. 

(13^)  W.'Malraf. de  Geftis  pontificum  Anglor.  p.  115. 

i'L,l)  Chron   Saxon    p.  139,  140. 

(134)  Anglia  ^acr.i,  r.  i.  p.  130. 

(';  mcil.  t.  I.  p.  $72.     Anglia  Sacra,  t.  1.  p.  130. 

(136)   l«i.  ibid.  (1..7)  H'ckefii  1  hefaur.  t.  2.  p.  1. 

While 
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While  learning  was  thus  gradually  declining  through-  Cent.  X. 
out  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  >— -v—»^ 
centuries,  the  light  of  fcience  began  to  fpring  up  in  the  Learning 
Eaft,  among  the  Perfians  and  Arabians  -,  and  the  pofte-  -"l^eEaft 
rity  of  thofe  fierce  barbarians  who  had  burnt  the  famous 
library  of  Alexandria,  became  the    fondeft  admirers  of 
the  fciences  (138).     By  them  they  were  preferred,  when 
they  were  almoft  entirely  loft  in  all    other    parts   of  the 
world  ;  and  it  was  through  them  that  the  knowledge    of 
ancient  learning  was  gradually  reftored  to  the  feveral  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

The  illuftrious  Gerbert,  preceptor  to  Robert  I.  king  Life  of 
of  France,  and  to  Otho  III.  emperor  of  Germany,  who  Gerber;. 
flourifhed  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  tenth  century, 
was  the  firft  of  the  Chriftian  clergy  who  had  refolution 
to  apply  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  for  that  inftruc- 
tion  in  the  fciences  which  he  could  not  obtain  in  any 
part  of  the  Chriftian  world.  This  literary  hero  (as  he 
may  be  juftly  called)  was  educated  in  the  monaftery  of 
Fleury  :  but  difcovering  the  incapacity  of  his  teachers, 
arid  prompted  by  an  ardent  thirft  for  knowledge,  he 
fled  from  his  monaftery  into  Spain,  and  fpent  feveral 
years  among  the  Saracens  at  Corduba  (139).  Here  he 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  language  and  learning  of  the 
Arabians  ;  particularly  of  their  aftronomy,  geometry, 
and  arithmetic  ;  in  all  of  which  they  very  much  excel- 
led. At  his  return  into  France,  he  was  efteemed  by 
fome  the  moft  learned  man,  and  by  others  the  greateit 
magician,  of  his  age  (142).  Ail  the  nations  in  the 
north  and  weft  of  Europe  are  particularly  indebted  to 
Gerbert  for  the  firft  hints  they  received  of  the  Arabian 
numeral  figures  and  arithrhetic.  Gur  countryman  Wil- 
liam of  Malmfbury,  after  telling  us,  that  it  was  report- 
ed, that  Gerbert  had  been  taught  by  the  Saracens  in 
Spain,  to  raife  the  devil,  and  to  underftand  the  language 
of  birds,  adds, — '  It  is,  however,  very  certain,  that  he 

*  was  the  firft  who  ftole  the  knowledge  of  the   Arabian 

*  arithmetic  from  the  Saracens,  and  taught  the  rules  of 

*  it,  which  ftill  continue  to  engage  the  attention   and 

*  perplex  the  minds  of  our    arithmeticians   (141).'     As 
Gerbert  returned  into  France,  A.  D.  970,  and   began 

(113S)  Montucla  Hift.  Mathemat.  t.  1.  p.  379. 

(139)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  10.     (140)  Id.  ibid.      (141)  Id.  ibid. 

Vol.  II.  Y  to    . 
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Cent.  X.!  to  communicate- the  knowledge  which  he  had  collected 
W"v— ■*■*  among  the  Saracens,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  fome  of 
the  literati  in  Britain  might  be  acquainted  with  the  Ara- 
bian ciphers  and  arithmetic,  in  the  end  of  this  century, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  next  f  which  is  much  earlier 
than  is  commonly  believed  (142).  IF  the  date  over  the 
very  ancient  gateway  at  Worcester  was  really  A.  D.  975, 
and  in  Arabian  figures,  we  have  direct  evidence  that 
thefe  figures  were  known  in  England  within  five  years 
after  Gerbert's  return  from  Spain  (143').  However  this 
may  be,  this  adventurous  fcholar,  though  born  of  mean 
parents,  was  gradually  advanced,  on  account  of  his  ge- 
nius and  erudition,  from  one  ecclefiafticaV  dignity  to 
another,  and  at  lad  placed,  by  his  pupil  Otho  III.  in 
the  papal  chair,  where  he  aflumed  Ehe  name  of  Sylvefier 
II.  (144).  So  rniich' was  pre-eminence  in  learning  efteem- 
ed,.  and  fo  well  was  it  rewarded,  even  in  that  dark  age  ! 

Ce  t  XI  ^s  ^tt:'e  rnore  t^ian  onc  half  or"  t^ie  eleventh  century 
State  of  falls  within  our  prefent  period,  it  will  furnifh  few  mate- 
learning     rials  for  literary  hiftory.     The  power  of  the  Danes,  and 

in  the  e  e-  ^    confufion  and  mifcry  thereby  occafioned,  which  had 

ventn  cen-  *  ' 

tury.  been  fo  fatal  to  learning  in  the  former  century,  Mill  con- 

tinued to  increafe  in  the  beginning  of  this,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  effects.  Oxiord  was  reduced  to  afhes  by 
thofe  deftruclive  vavagers  A.  D.  1009,  and  Cambridge 
fhared  the  fame  fate  the  year  after  ;  by  which  all  the 
eftablifhments  in  thefe  places,  in  favour  of  learning,  and 
for  the  education  of  youth,  whatever  they  were,  mult 
have  been  ruined-  (145).  In  this  mofb  calamitous  period, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  monafteries,  churches,  cities, 
and  towns  in  England,  were  deftroyed  ;  and  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  hiftory  of  the  fir  ft  fever- 
teen  years  of  the  eleventh  century  in  the  Saxon  Chroni- 
cle, the  molt  authentic  monument  of  thofe  times,  will 
meet  with  fuch  a  fucccflion  of  flaughter  and  devaftation, 
that  he  will  be  furprifed  the  Englifli  were  not  extirpat- 
ed, and  their  country  reduced  to  a  perfect  defert.  We 
have  no  reafon  to  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  mules  fled 
from  fuch  a  fcene  of  horror  and  and   that  the 

cultivation  of  learning  was  almoft  univerfally  neglected. 

(t^i)  Ste  Dr  Walli  's  Algebra,  c.  3,  4. 

1. 1  4;)  Set-  Phil  "13'- 

(144)  l)u  Pin  I ;  .cent.  10. 

(145)  Chrori.  Sax6n  p.  iJ9>'4o« 

The 
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The  calamities  which  the  Englifh  had  fuffered  in  their  Cent.  XI. 
long  ftruggle  with  the  Danes   were  fo    very  great,  that   V_y^v">*> 
their  fubjeetion  to  the    Danifh  yoke    became  a   kind  of  State  of 
bleffing.     For  Canute  the  Great,  the  firft  king   of  Eng-  ["dr"jn|e 
land  of  the  Danifh    line,  being  a  wife,  juft,  and   good  Danifh 
prince,  treated  his  Englifh  fubjects  with  equity  and  kind-  kings  of 
nefs,  and  endeavoured  to  repair  the  injuries  which  had  England* 
been  done  to  the  country  and  its   inhabitants  in  the  late 
wars.     In  particular,  he  faw  and  lamented  the  low  ftate 
to  which  learning  was  reduced,  and  founded  fchools  in 
many  places  for  its  revival  (146).     It  is  highly  probable 
at  leaft,  that  this  prince  repaired  the   fchools  at  Oxford, 
and  reftored  to  them  their  former  privileges  and    reve- 
nues (147)-     Harold,  the  fon  and  fuccelTor  of  Canute, 
was  a  very  great  barbarian,  and'  confequently  an  enemy 
to  learning.     Of  this    he   gave    fufficient    proof  by    hi§ 
plundering   the  unjverfity   of  Oxford  of  the    revenues 
which  had  been  beftowed  upon  it  by  its  illuftrious  foun- 
der, and  reftored  to   it   by    Canute    the    Great.     l  The 
'  fchools  (fays  Leland)  which  had  been   founded  by   Al- 
«  fred  the    Great, '  and  had  long  flourifhed  at  Oxford, 

*  were  abufed,  fpoiled,  and  difhonoured,  by  that  cruel 
'  and   barbarous   Dane,    king  Harold ;   who    plundered 

*  them  of  all  the  revenues    which   had   been  beftowed 

*  upon  them  by  the  munificence  of  former  princes  j 
'  thinking  that  he  treated  the  fcholars  with  great  lenity 
f  when  he  left  them  the  naked  walls  of  their  houfes  (14S)/ 

The  reftoration  of  the  ancient  line  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  c„  ,     c 

o  btate  or 

kings,  A.  D.    1041,   in  the   perfon  of  Edward  the  Con-  learning iii 

feffor,  was  an  event  favourable  to  learning.     For  though  the  reign 

Edward  was  not  a  great  prince,  he  was   not  unlearned   ,  ^a>ard 
r        ,  .         1  •   P  1      i-       ,  •  •  ,       .       the   Con- 

tor  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  nor  inattentive  to  tne  111-  f c Hbr. 

terefts  of  learning.     He   repaired  the  injuries   which  his 

predeceffor  Harold  had  dpne  to  Oxford,  which,  in   his 

reign  (as  we  learn  from  Ihgulphus),  feems  to  have  been 

the  chief  feminary   of  learning    in    England.     <  I    was 

*  born  (fays  that  writer)  in  England,  and  of  Englifh  pa- 
«  rents,  in  the  beautiful  city  of  London  ;  educated    in 

*  letters  in  my  tender  years  at  Weftminfter ;  from 
«  whence  I  was  afterwards  fent  to  the  fuuly  of  Oxford  ; 

*  where  I  made  greater  progrefs  in  the  Ariftotelian  phi- 

(146)  A.  Woo^^  Antiquitat.  Univerf.  Oxon.  p.  43. 
(14.7)  Id.  ibid.  (148J  Id,  ibid. 

Y    2  «  lofophjT 
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Cent.  XI.  '  lofophy  than  many  of  my  cotemporaries,  and  became 
»■■  n  ■»■''  '  very  well  acquainted  with  the  rhetoric  of  Cicero  (149)/ 
This  author  further  acquaints  us,  that  when  he  was  a 
boy  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  and  ufed  to  vifit  his-  father, 
who  lived  in  the  court  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  he  was 
often  examined,  both  on  the  Latin  language  and  on 
logic,  by  t-he  beautiful  and  virtuous  queen  Edgitha,  who 
excelled  in  both  thefe  branches  of  literature  (150).  A 
proof  that  learning  was  then  efteemed  a  fafhionable  ac- 
complifhment  even  in  ladies  of  the  higheft  rank. 
General  Having  thus  deduced  the  hiflory  of  learning   through 

obfervari-  Jts  various  revolutions,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
Otis  on  the  ^[5  dark  period,  it  maybe  proper  to  conclude  this  chap- 
learning.     Jer  with  a  few  general  obfervations. 

Difficul-  That  we  may  not  entertain  too  contemptible  an  opi- 

ties  of  ac-  nion  of  our  forefathers,  who  flourifhed  in  the  benighted 
quiring  ages  which  we  are  now  examining,  it  is  neceflary  to  pay 
learning  ^ue  attentjon  t0  their  unhappy  circumftances.  To  fay 
riod.  nothing  of  that  contempt  for  letters  which  they  derived 

from  their  anceftors,  and  of  the  almoft  incefTant  wars 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  it  was  difficult,  or  rather 
impoffible,  for  any  but  the  clergy,  and  a  very  few  of  the' 
molt  wealthy  among  the  laity,  to  obtain  the  leaft  fmat- 
tering  of  learning  ;  becaufe  all  the  means  of  acquiring 
it  were  far  beyond  their  reach.  It  is  impoffible  to  learn 
to  read  and  write  even  our  own  native  tongue,  which  is 
now  hardly  efteemed  a  part  of  learning,  without  books, 
matters,  and  materials  for  writing ;  but  in  thefe  ages  all 
thefe  were  fo  extremely  fcarce  and  dear,  that  none  but 
great  princes  and  wealthy  prelates  could  procure  them. 
We  have  already  heard  of  a  large  eflate  given  by  a  king 
of  Northumberland  for  a  fingle  volume  ;  and  the  hil- 
tory  of  the  middle  ages  abounds  with  examples  of  that 
kind  (151).  How  then  was  it  pothole  for  perfons  of  a 
moderate  fortune  to  procure  fo  much  as  one  book,  much 
lefs  fuch  a  number  of  books  as  to  make  their  learning  to 
read  an  accomplifhment  that  would  reward  their  trou- 
ble ?  It  was  then  as  difficult  to  borrow  books  as  to  buy 
them.  It  is  a  fufiicicnt  proof  of  this,  that  a  king  of 
France  was  obliged  to  depofit  a  considerable  quantity  of 
plate,  and  to  get  one  of  his  nubility  to  join  with  him  in 

(H-o)  Ingulphi  Hiftor.  (150)  Id.  ibid. 

(151)  Murat.  Aatiq.  t,  •,.  p.  S55. 

a  bond, 
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a  bond,  under  a  high  penalty,  to  return  it,  before  he  Cent.  XI. 
could  procure  the  loan  of  one  volume,  which  may  now  <^—v^^ 
be  purchafed  for  a  few  {hillings  (1  52).  Materials  for 
writing  were  alfo  very  fcarce  and  dear,  which  made  few 
perfons  think  of  learning  that  art.  This  was  one  reafon 
of  the  fcarcity  of  books ;  and  that  great  eftates  were 
often  transferred  from  one  owner  to  another  by  a  mere 
verbal  agreement,  and  the  delivery  of  earth  and  Hone, 
before  witnefies,  without  any  written  deed  (153).  Parch- 
ment, in  particular,  on  which  all  their  books  were  writ- 
ten, was  fo  difficult  to  be  procured,  that  many  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  middle  ages,  which  are  ftill  preferved,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  written  on  parchment  from  which 
fome  former  writing  had  been  erafed  (154).  But  if 
books  and  materials  for  writing  were  in  thofe  ages  fo 
fcarce,  good  mafters,  who  were  capable  of  teaching  the 
fciences  to  any  purpofe,  were  ftill  fcarcer,  and  more 
difficult  to  be  procured.  When  there  was  not  one  man 
in  England  to  the  fouth  of  the  Thames  who  understood 
Latin,  it  was  not  poffible  to  learn  that  language,  with- 
out fending  for  a  teacher  from  fome  foreign  country. 
In  thefe  circumftances,  can  we  be  furprifed,  that  learn- 
ing was  fo  imperfect,  and  in  fo  few  hands  ?  The  temple 
of  Science  was  then  but  a  homely  fabric,  with  few  charms 
to  allure  worihippers,  and  at  the  fame  time  furrounded 
with  fteep  and  rugged  precipices,  which  difcouraged 
their  approach.  When  Alfred  the  Great  formed  the 
defign  of  rendering  learning  more  general  than  it  had 
formerly  been,  he  never  dreamed  of  extending  it  to  the 
common  people,  which  he  knew  was  quite  impractica- 
ble, but  only  obliged  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune,  by  a 
law,  to  fend  their  fons  to  fchool ;  and  we  have  good  rea- 
fon to  believe,  that  this  was  efteemed  a  very  hard  law, 
and  that  it  was  not  long  obeyed. 

Befides  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  mailers  who  Methods 
were  capable  of  teaching  the  fciences,  in  the  times  we  of  teaching 
are  now  confidering,  the  perplexing  incommodious  me-  tIie  fci'en- 
thods  in  which  they  were  taught,  rendered  the  acquifi-  cuiaHv^ '" 
tion  of  a  moderate  degree  of  knowledge  a  very  tedious  arithme- 
and  laborious  work.     How  difficult,  for  example,  was  tic>  mu- 
the  acquifi  tion  of  arithmetic  in  this  period,  before  the  1C' 
introduction  of  the  Arabian  figures,  when  the  teachers 

(152)  Hid.  de  Louis  XL  par  Coraines,  t.  4.  p.  a8r. 

(153)  Ingulph.  Bift.        ('54)  Murator.  Antiquitat.  t.  3.  p.  834. 
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C;r.t  XL  of  this  fcience  had   no  other  marks  for  numbers  but 
y^^r^J  the    following    fcvcn    letters,  of   the    Roman    alphabet, 
M  I)  C  L  X  V  I,  or   the   twenty-feven   letters  of   the 
Greek  alphabet  (155)?     We  are  apt  to  be  furprifed  to 
hear  Ald'ielm,  the  moft  learned  and  ingenious  man  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  fpeaking  of  arithmetic  as  a 
fcience  alirolt  exceeding  the  utmoft  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  when  we  know  that  it  is  now  acquired  by  every 
boy  of  a  common  capacity,  with  great  cafe,  and  in  a  little 
time  (1 56).     But  our  furprife  will  ceafe,  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  great  facility  of  exprefiing   and  managing 
numbers  by  the  help  of  the  Arabian  figures,  which  were 
then  unknown,  but  are  now  in  common  ufe.     *  The 
ufefulnefs  (fays  an  excellent  judge)  of  thefe  numeral 
figures,  which  we  received  from  the  Arabs,  and  they 
from  the  Indians,  is   exceeding  great  in  all  parts  of 
arithmetic ;  infomuch  that   we,  to   whom   it   is   now 
known,  cannot  but  wonder  how  it  was  poffible  for  the 
ancients  to  manage  great  numbers  without   it.     And 
certainly,  fuch  vaft  numbers  as  we  are  now  wont  to 
confidcr,  could  not  in  any  tolerable  way  be  managed, 
if  we  had  no  other  way  of  defigning  numbers  than  by 
the  Latin  numeral  letters  M  D  C  L  X  V  I.     It  is  true 
the  ancients  had  the  fame  way  of  diftributing  numbers 
that  we  have,  collecting  units  into  tens,  and  tens  into 
hundreds,  and  hundreds  into  thoufands,  and  thoufands 
into  myriads,  &c. ;  but  they  wanted  a  convenient  way 
of  notation,  or  defignation  of  them,  proportional  to 
that  diftribut ion ;  infomuch  that  when  they  came  to 
thoufands  or  myriads,  they  had  fcarce  any  more  con- 
venient ways  of   defigning   them   than   by    words  at 
length  for   want   of  figures  (157).'     It   was  probably 
this  want   of  figures  that  gave  rife  to  digital  or  manual 
arithmetic  ;  in  which  numbers  were  exprefled,  and  cal- 
culations made,  by  the  different  pofitions  of  the  hands 
and  fingers.     This  appears  to  US  a  childifh  play;  but  it 
was  then  a  feriou  :  ftudy,  ai  1  is  explained  at  great  length 
by  venerable  B<  >;.  ( i  qS).     Mankind  commonly  fall  upon 
various  Contrivances  for  accomplifhing  their  defigns,  be- 
fore they  that  which  is  at  once  the  moll  eafy 
And  the  moil  cfk  £tual.     In  this  period,  imilic  was  a  molt 


(155)  See  Becl;v  Op  r.i,  Coloi    e    A.  n.  i6ra,  p.  8. 

i<r.  (iS7)  Wallis's  Algebra,  c.  5. 

(158)   liecLe  Opera,  p.   127, 
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important  part  of  a  learned  education,  and  one  of  the  Cent  XI. 
four  fciences  which  constituted  the  quadrivium,  or  higheft  \^~ys-*aJ 
clafs  of  philosophical  learning.  But  the  modes  of  teach- 
ing both  the  theory  and  practice  of  mufic,  were  fo  im- 
perfect and  incommodious,  that  the  youth  commonly 
{pent  nine  or  ten  years  in  the  fludy  of  it,  to  no  great 
purpofe,  until  Guyrio  Arejtiri,  a  monk  of  St.  Croix  in 
Italy,  in  the  eleventh  century,  invented  the  fcale  or 
gamut  now  ufed,  which  greatly  facilitated  the  acquifition 
of  this  fcience  (159).  The  fame  observation  might  be 
made  concerning  the  methods  of  Reaching  geometry, 
citronomy,  and  all  the  other  fciences.  Thefe  methods 
were  fo  imperfect  and  perplexed,  that  it  required  much 
longer  time,  and  greater  degrees  of  genius  and  application, 
to  make  aaf  proficiency  in  thefe  fciences,  than  it  doth 
at  prefcnL  For  thefe  reafons,  we  ought  rather  to  feli- 
citate ourfelves  on  the  happinefs  of  our  circumftances  for 
.the  acquifition  of  knowledge,  than  to  boaft  of  our  Supe- 
rior talents,  or  infult  the  memory  of  our  anceftors  on 
account  of  their  ignorance,  which  was  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  unavoidable. 

Every  intelligent  and  attentive  reader  mud  have  ob-  Some  fci- 
ferved,  that  feveral  branches  of  learning,  which  are  now  ences  not 
in  high  efteem,  and  much  ftudied,  have   hardly  been  ™e"he  ne 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  hiftory,  as  particularly  geo-  above  hif- 
graphy,  law,  and  medicine.     This  hath  not  been  owing  tory. 
to    inattention,  far  lefs   to  any  degree  of  difregard  to 
thefe  parts  of  learning,  whofe  importance  and  utility  are 
undeniable,  but  to  the  real  ftate  of  things  in  the  ages  we 
are  now  examining,  in  which  thefe  fciences  were  very 
much  neglected.     A  few   obfervations,  however,  upon 
the  (late  of  thefe,  and  fome  other  branches  of  learning, 
in  this  period,  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place. 

The  prodigious  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  made  the  State  of 
knowledge  of  geography  neceflary  to  government,  and  at  R£0£ra_ 
the  fame  time  rendered  the   acquifition   of  it  eafy  ;  but  " 
■when  that  mighty  empire  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  bar- 
barous nations,  the  connection  between  its  provinces  was 
diilblved,  and  thejr   geography  neglected  :  for  each  of 
ihefe  illiterate  nations,  anxious  to  preferve  the  province 
which  it  had  feized,  had  little  or  no  curiofity  to  know 

(159)  Brucfceri  Hift.  Philofoph.  C  3.  p.  654. 

(160)  See   Ir.   Robertfon's  excellent  Hiitory  of  Charles  V. 
vol.  !=  p.  325. 
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Cent.  XF.  the  Situation  and  ftate  of  other  countries;  and  the  inter- 
'  —  v— — ■ '  courfe  between  thcfe  nations  for  feveral  ages  was  very 
inconfiderable  (160).  To  the  inhabitants  of  one  coun- 
try, in  this  dark  period,  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  were  terra  incognita  ;  of  which  they  knew  nothing, 
and  about  which  they  gave  themfelves  little  or  no  con- 
cern. Even  the  learned  men  of  thofe  ages  being  chiefly 
monks,  confined  to  their  cells,  had  little  defire,  and  lefs 
opportunity,  of  knowing  the  fituation,  extent,  climate, 
foil,  productions,  &c.  of  the  feveral  countries  of  the 
world.  At  prefent,  indeed,  a  man  may  become  an  ex- 
cellent geographer,  without  Stirring  out  of  his  elbow- 
chair,  by  the  help  of  books,  globes,  charts,  maps,  and 
mafters ",  but  at  that  time  they  had  no  fuch  means  of  ob- 
taining this  kind  of  knowledge.  Travellers  were  alfo 
very  few ;  and  thefe  few  were  either  pilgrims  or  mer- 
chants, who  travelled  in  queft  of  relics  or  of  riches,  and 
not  of  geographical  knowledge.  When  all  thefe  circum- 
stances are  duly  considered,  we  fhall  not  be  much  fur- 
prifed  that  geography  was  fo  much  neglected,  and  fo 
little  known,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  delineating. 

The  Saxons,  at  their  arrival  in  Britain,  and  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  after,  had  no  written  laws,  but  were  go- 
verned by  certain  ancient  and  well  known  cuftoms,  like 
their  ancestors  in  Germany  (161).  In  that  period,  there- 
fore, law  could  not  be  confidered  as  a  fcience.  Even 
after  their  laws  were  committed  to  writing,  they  were 
for  a  long  time  fo  ihort,  plain,  and  inartificial,  that  little 
Study  was  required  to  underftand  them.  Accordingly 
the  far  greateft  part  of  the  aldermen,  fheriffs,  and  other 
judges  of  England,  were  for  feveral  ages  very  illiterate  ; 
and  Alfred  the  Great  was  the  firlt  of  our  Englifh  kings 
who  made  the  knowledge  of  letters  a  neceflary  qualifi- 
cation in  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  the  administrati- 
on of  juftice  (162).  But  that  knowledge,  which  from 
thenceforward  was  efteemed  requifite  in  a  judge,  could 
hardly  be  called  learning;  becaufe  it  conlVlted  in  little 
more  than  a  capacity  of  reading  the  doom-book  in  his 
mother-tongue.  This  feema  to  have  been  all  that  was 
required  of  thofe  who  were  called  law-men  and  \\  He- 
men,  who  were  choScn  to  be  Sheriff's,  judges,  and  alTeS- 
fors   to    the    aldermen,    in    their   county-courts  (163). 


law. 


fi^i)  Tnrir.  d*  Morib   German,  c.  19. 
(162)  After.  Vita  Alfredi,  p.  21. 

(.'•.,   Murator.  Ajitiij'i,;at.  t.  i-  p.  4^7,  !cc. 
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Though  forr.e  collections  of  the  laws  and  canons  of  the  Cent.  XI. 
church  were  made   in   the  eleventh  century,  the  canon  ' •■■— "  »  —  ' 
law  had  not  acquired  fo  much  authority,  or  affumed  fuch 
a  regular  form,  as  to  be  taught  or  ftudied  as  a  fcience  in 
the  feminavies  of  learning  in  this  period  (164). 

The  defire  of  life  and  health    is  fo  natural  to  man-  State  of 
kind,  that  the  means  of  preferving  thefe,  and  of  healing  medicine, 
wounds,  bruifes,    fractures,  &c.  have  been    fome  part 
of  their  ftudy  in  all  countries,  and   in  all  ages.     But 
among   illiterate    nations,'  like    the    Anglo-Saxons,  the 
means  employed  for  thefe  purpofes  are   not  commonly 
the  refult  of  ftudy  and  rational  inveftigation  j  but  con- 
fifl   in  certain   pretended  fecrets,  or  noftrums,  handed 
down  from  one  age  to  another,  accompanied  with  many 
whimfical  rites  and  incantations,  to  which  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  owe  their  fuccefs.     In  this  ftate  of  things,  thefe 
medical  fecrets  are  for  the  moil  part  in  the  poffeflion  of 
the  molt  ignorant  of  the  people  ;  particularly  of  old  wo- 
men, who  were  the  molt  admired  phyficians  among  our 
Anglo-Saxon    anceftors,  and    feveral  other  nations,  in 
he    dark  ages  we  are   now   examining.     '  One  reafon 
(fays  a  learned  antiquary)  of  the  great  influence  of  the 
women  among  the  northern  nations,  is  this  :  while  the 
men  are  employed  in  hunting  and  war,  the  women, 
having  much  time  upon  their  hands,  fpend  fome  part 
of  it  in  gathering  and  preparing  herbs,  for  healing 
wounds  and   curing  difeafes  ;  and  being  naturally  fu- 
perilitious, they  adminifter  their  medicines  with  many 
religious  rites   and  ceremonies,  which  excite  admira- 
tion, and  make  the  men  believe  that  they  are  poiTefTed 
of  certain  fupernatural  fecrets,  and  a  kind   of  divine 
(kill  (165).'     After   the  Anglo-Saxons   had  embraced 
he  Chriftian  religion,  they  did  not  look  with  fo  favour- 
able an  eye  on  thofe  fuperilitious  ceremonies  ;  and  when 
the  clergy  began  to  apply  a  little  to  learning,  they  became 
dangerous  rivals  to  the   medical  old  women,  who  gra- 
dually funk  in  their  reputation.     It  appears,  however, 
from  many  (lories  of  miraculous  cures  related  by  the  bed 
of  our  ancient  hiftorians,  that  thefe  clerical  doctors  were 
almoft  as  fuperilitious  as  their  female  predeceflbrs,  and 
depended  more  on  the  virtues  of  holy  water  than  of  the 

(164)  Brucker.  Hift.  Phi'ofoph.  t.  3.  p.  655. 

(165)  Keyfltr  Amiquitat.  Septentiion.  p.  374. 
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Cent.  XI.  medicines  which  they  adminiflered  (166).  After  Alfred 
w^-v-"**'  the  Great  fet  the  example  of  transiting  books  out  of 
Latin  into  the  Saxon  language,  fome  medical  books 
were  tranflated  into  that  tongue ;  particularly  L.  Apu- 
leius,  concerning  the  virtues  of  herbs,  which  is  flill  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  is  defcribed  by  Mr. 
"Wanley  in  his  catalogue  of  Saxon  books  (167).  By  this, 
and  other  means,  a  few  of  the  moft  ftudious  and  inqui- 
sitive of  the  clergy,  and  others,  acquired  fome  know- 
ledge of  phyfic  ;  and  before  the  conclufion  of  this  pe- 
riod, there  feem  to  have  been  fome  phyficians,  or  rather 
furgeons,  by  profeffion,  particularly  in  the  courts  of 
princes.  In  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Wales,  the  phyfi- 
cian  was  the  twelfth  perfon  in  rank,  and  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  healing  wounds  and  broken 
bones  j  for  which  he  had  by  law  certain  eftabhihed 
fees  (168).  For  curing  a  flefh-wound  that  was  not  dan- 
gerous, this  court-phyfician  was  allowed  no  other  per- 
quifite  but  fuch  of  the  garments  of  the  wounded  perfon 
as  were  ftained  with  blood ;  but  for  curing  any  of  the 
three  dangerous  or  mortal  wounds,  he  was  allowed  a  fee 
of  onehuiuked  and  eighty  pence,  and  his  maim..-  lance, 
or  of  one  pound  without  his  maintenance,  befides  the 
blood-ftained  garments.  The  three  dangerous  or  mor- 
tal wounds,  were  thefe  ; — a  wound  on  the  head  that 
discovered  the  fcull, — a  wound  in  the  trunk  of  the  body 
that  difcovered  any  of  the  vifcera — and  the  fracture  of 
the  legs  or  arms.  If  the  court-phyfician  performed  the 
operation  of  the  trepan  in  curing  a  wound  in  the  head, 
he  was  allowed  four  pence  extraordinary  for  pei forming 
that  .operation.  "When  he  made  ufe  of  the  red  ointment 
in  curing  a  wound,  lie  might  charge  twelve  pence  for 
it ;  but  when  he  ufed  an  ointment  made  of  herbs,  he 
cduld  only  charge  four  pence  (169).  We  are  not  told 
the  ingredients  nor  the  manner  of  preparing  thefe  oint- 
ments; and  in  general,  it  may  be  affirmed,  rhat  we  are 
not  furnvfhed  with  authentic  materials  for  compofing  a 
minute  and  particular  hiftory  of  phyfic  in  the  Anglo- 
Dn  times. 
The  rbrV-      The  moft  agreeable  reflection  that  can  be  made  on  the 

,ci   (late  of  learning  in  Britain  in  the.  period  we  ba?c  been 

ended.  ■ 

(irfrf)  Bed«  Hift.  Ecclef,  1.5.  c.  3.  4,  5,6. 

(i-  •  i  Hickefii  1  bqfaur.  t.  2.  p. 

£■;  ■  .  W«Uicz,  p,  44,  S  (16.;)  Id.  ibid. 
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examining,  is  this, — That  we  have  now  paffed  through  Cent.  XL 
the  moft  obfcure  uncomfortable  part  of  that  long  night  V>vV 
in  which  Great  Britain,  and  all  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  were  involved  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  are  happily  arrived  upon  the  verge  of  day. 
For  foon  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Norman  race  of 
kings  on  the  throne  of  England,  feveral  events  happened 
which  contributed  to  difpel  that  profound  darknefs  which 
had  fo  long  prevailed,  and  to  ufher  in  the  morning-light 
of  learning  ;  fo  that  we  may  fafely  promife  thofe  who 
have  had  the  patience  to  attend  us  in  this  moft  gloomy 
part  of  our  journey,  more  agreeable  entertainment  in  all 
the  fucceeding  ftages. 

•Now  at?  laft  the  facred  influence 


Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  of  heaven 
Shoo's  far  into  the  bofom  of  dim  night 
A  glimmering  dawn  (170)." 

(170)  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  Book  2,  fub  fin. 
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CHAP.     V. 

The  hiflory  of  Arts  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons,  A.  D.  449,  to  the  landing  of  William  duke 
cf  Normandy,  A.  D.    1066. 

ance°of  -■•  H^  arts  are  ^°  nece^rY  to  tne  fupport,  and  fo  COll- 
tlie  arts,  ducive  to  the  comfort  of  human  life,  that  they  are  of  the 
greateft  importance  to  mankind  in  every  age  and  country. 
Without  the  arts,  the  natural  fecundity  of  the  earth,  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  fun,  and  the  regular  revolutions  of 
the  feafons,  are  of  fmall  avail :  but  by  the  almoft  crea- 
tive power  of  art,  barren  deferts  are  converted  into  fer- 
tile fields,  covered  with  lowing  herds,  or  golden  harvefls, 
interfperfed  with  pleafant  villages,  populous  towns,  ami 
crowded  cities.  By  the  help  of  art,  mankind  acquire  a 
kind  of  dominion  over  nature,  penetrate  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  travel  over  the  waves  of  the  fea  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  and  make  all  the  elements  fubfervient 
to  their  purpofes.  In  one  word,  the  arts  are  the  great 
means  of  promoting  the  populouf;;cf,  power,  and  great- 
nefs,  of  ftates  and  kingdoms,  as  well  as  the  felicity  of 
individuals  j    and    therefore    few,    we    apprehend,  will 

blame 
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blame  us  for  giving  them  a  place  in  hiftory.  If  this 
had  been  always  done,  the  annals  of  mankind  would 
have  been  more  inftruclive  and  entertaining  than  they 
are.  But,  unhappily,  the  Mufe  of  hiftory  hath  been  fo 
much  in  love  with  Mars,  that  (he  hath  converfed  but 
little  with  Minerva. 

The  arts,  like  all  other  human  things,  are  liable  to  Decline  of 
viciflitudes :  they  often  change  their  feats ;  and  flourifh  the  ar-:s  in 
at  one  time,  and  languifh  at  another,  in  the  fame  coun-  Britain, 
try.  In  the  Roman  times,  as  we  have  already  feen, 
the  arts  were  in  a  very  flourifhing  (late  in  this  illand, 
particularly  in  provincial  Britain  (1).  But  when  the 
Roman  power  began  to  decline,  the  arts  began  to  lan- 
guifh j  and  the  mod  fkilful  artifts  of  all  kinds,  dreading 
the  depredations  of  the  Saxons,  Scots,  and  Picts,  ana 
finding  neither  fecurity  nor  employment  in  this  ifland, 
gradually  retired  to  the  continent.  The  final  departure 
of  the  Romans,  with  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  and  the 
ruinous  wars  that  followed,  finifhed  the  deftrudlion  of 
the  arts.  For  the  daftardly  unwarlike  Britons,  not  dar- 
ing to  face  their  fierce  invaders  in  the  field,  took  fheiter 
behind  thofe  walls  and  ramparts  which  the  Romans  had 
erected  5  which  drew  upon  them  the  defperate  attacks  of 
the  Saxons,  who  never  reded  till  they  had  laid  them  all 
in  ruins.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  wars,  one  city  was  taken 
and  deftroyed  after  another ;  fo  that,  before  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  heptarchy,  almoft  all  the  beautiful  monu- 
ments of  Roman  art  and  induftry  in  Britain  were  ruined 
or  defaced.  An  ancient  writer,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs 
of  thefe  fcenes  of  defolation,  hath  painted  them  in  very 
ftrong  colours.     *  A  fire  was  kindled  by  the  facrilegious 

*  hands  of  the  Saxons,  which  fpread  from  city  to  city, 

*  and  never  ceafed  until  it  had  burnt  up  the  whole  fur- 

*  face  of  the  ifland,  from  fea  to  fea,  with  its  flaming 
c  tongue.     The  walls  of  all  the  colonies  were  beat  down 

*  to  the  ground  with  battering  rams,  and  their   inhabi- 

*  tants  flain  with  the  point  of  the  fword.     Nothing  was 

*  to  be  feen  in  the  ftreets,  O  horrible  to  relate  !  but  frag- 

*  ments  of  ruined   towers,  temples,  and    walls,  fallen 

*  from  their  lofty  feats,  befprinkled  with  blood,  and 
1  mixed  with  mangled  carcafes  (2).'  This  barbarous 
and  deitrutl:ive  method  of  proceeding  was  partly  owing 

(1)  See  Book  r.c.  5.  (2)  Hiftoru  Gilds?,  c.  24. 

to 
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to  the  natural  ferocity  of  the  Saxons,  and  partly  to  the 
obftinate  refidance  of  the  Britons  -,  by  which  that  beau- 
tiful country,  which  the  one  ftruggled  to  conquer,  and 
the  other  to  defend,  was  dripped  of  all  its  ornaments  in 
the  fcuffle.  At  the  end  of  thofe  long  wars,  when  the 
Saxons  obtained  polTeffion  of  the  fined  provinces  of  Bri- 
tain, by  the  extirpation  of  their  ancient  inhabitants,  they 
were  really  a  barbarous  and  unhappy  people,  deditute  of 
the  moft  defirable  accommodations,  and  of  the  arts  by 
which  they  are  procured ;  without  models  to  imitate, 
or  mailers  to  teach  them  thefe  arts.  By  this  means  we 
are  once  more  reduced  to  the  difagreeable  neceflity  of 
viewing  the  arts,  both  necefiary  and  ornamental,  in  a 
very  rude  imperfect  ftate.  An  unpleafant  objecl:  !  on 
which  our  readers  of  the  bed  talle  will  not  wifh  us  to 
dwell  long. 
Plan  of  jn  delineating  the  date  of  the  arts  in  this  period,  we 

teJ!SC  a^"  fhall  obferve  the  fame  order  as  in  the  former  ;  beginning 
with  thofe  which  are  necefiary  to  the  fupport  and  prefer- 
vation  of  human  life,  and  may  therefore  be  called  the 
neceffary  arts ;  and  concluding  with  thofe  which  admi- 
nider  to  its  delight,  and  may  therefore  be  called  the 
pleafing  or  ornamental  arts. 
Arts  of  As  nothing  is  fo  necefiary  to  the  preservation  of  hu- 

procuring  man  ]ife  as  food^  thofe  arts  by  which  it  is  procured 
mud  be  of  all  others  the  moll  necefiary ;  which  are 
chiefly  thefe  four,  hunting,  pafturage,  nfhing  and  agri- 
culture. 
Hunting.  Caefar  and  Tacitus  feem  to  differ  in  their  accounts  of 
the  ancient  Germans,  the  ancedors  of  the  Anglo-Sa\'  ns, 
with  refpeel  to  hunting;  the  former  affirming  that  they 
fpent  their  whole  time  in  hunting  when  they  were  not 
engaged  in  war  j  and  die  latter,  that  when  they  were 
not  at  war,  they  were  net  very  much  addicted  to  hunt- 
ing, but  fpent  the  greatelt  part  of  their  time  in  iulenefs 
or  feafting(3).  The  reafon  of  thefe  different  account^, 
which  were  probably  both  true,  feems  to  be  this,  that 
when  Ceefar  wrote,  which  was  near  two  centuries  be- 
fore Tacitus  hunting  was  not  merely  an  amufement 
among  the  Germans,  but  an  art  on  which  they  very 
much  depended  for  their  fubfiftence  ;  but    •.  |    ^itus 

(;)  Cstfardfc  Bel.  Cal.  1.  6.  c.  it.     '.  [        \  German. 

wrote, 
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wrote,  ngriculture  was  fo  much  improved,  that  hunting 
was  no  longer  a  neceflary  art,  but  rather  a  diversion* 
which  they  followed  only  when  they  were  prompted  by 
inclination,  and  not  by  neceflity.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  fumciently  certain,  that  though  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  anceftors  did  not  difdain  to  ufe  the  game  which 
they  had  caught  irf  hunting  ;  yet  they  did  not  very  much 
depend  upon  it  for  their  fubfiftence  ;  and  therefore,  as 
hunting  amongft  them  was  rather  a  diverfion  than  a  ne* 
ceiTary  art,  it  will  fall  more  naturally  in  our  way  in  ano- 
ther place  (4). 

At  the  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  this  ifland  abound-  Pafturage. 
ed  in  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  which  thefe  conquer 
rors  feized,  and  paftured  for  their  own  ufe  \  arid  after 
their  fettlement  they  flill  continued  to  follow  pafturage 
as  one  of  the  chief  means  of  their  fubfiftence.  This  is 
evident  from  the  great  number  of  laws  that  were  made 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  for  regulating  the  prices  of 
all  kinds  of  tame  cattle,  directing  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  to  be  paftured,  and  for  preferving  them  from 
thieves,  robbers,  and  beads  of  prey  (5).  As  the  Welfh 
in  this  period,  from  the  nature  of  their  country,  and 
other  circumftances,  depended  (till  more  on  their  flocks 
and  herds  for  their  fupport,  their  laws  reflecting  paftur* 
age  were  more  numerous  and  minute  than  thofc  of  the 
Saxons  (6).  From  thefe  laws  we  learn,  among  many 
other  particulars  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  that  all 
the  cattle  of  a  village,  though  belonging  to  different 
owners,  were  paftured  together  in  one  herd,  under  the 
direction  of  one  perfon  (with  proper  affiftants)  •,  whofe 
oath,  irr  all  difputes  about  the  cattle  under  his  care,  was 
decifive  (7). 

When  we  confider  the  fituation  of  the  countries  in-  pifhin*. 
habited  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors,  both  on  the  con- 
tinent and  in  this  ifland,  having  fo  great  a  tract  of  fea- 
coaft,  and  fo  many  fine  rivers,  abounding  with  fifh  of 
all  kinds,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe,  that  they  were  igno- 
vr.nt  of  the  art  of  fifbing.  We  are  aflured,  however,  by 
venerable  Bede,  that  the  South-Saxons  were  fo  ignorant 
of  this  very  neceflary  and  ufeful  art,  that  they  could 
catch  no  other  fiih  but  eels,  till  they  were  inftructed  by 

(.'.)  See  Ch-p  7.  (5)  WilkhlS  Leges  Saxon.  psfTim. 

(6)  Le^es  Wallicae,  paftira.  (7)  Id.  p.  94. 

Wilfred 
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Wilfred  bifhop  of  York,  and  his  followers,  who  took 
fhelter  in  their  country  A.  D.  678.  The  people  of  the 
little  kingdom  of  Suffex  were  at  this  time  afflicted  with 
fuch  a  dreadful  famine,  that  great  numbers  of  them 
perifhed  with  hunger,  and  others  precipitated  them- 
felves  from  the  rocks  into  the  fea  in  defpair.  «  When 
c  the  bifhop  (fays  Bede)  came   into  this  kingdom,  and 

*  beheld  the   miferable   havoc   that  was  made    by    the 

*  famine,  he  taught  the  poor  people  to  procure  fume 
4  fuftenance  for  them felves  by  fifhing.     For  though  their 

*  fea  and  rivers  abounded  with  fiih,  they  had  not  ikill  to 

*  catch  any  of  them  but  a  few  eels.     Having,  therefore, 

*  collected  all  the  eel-nets  he  could  procure,  the  bifhop 

*  fent  his  own  fervants,  with  fome  others,  out  to  fea ; 

*  where,  by  the  divine  blefling,  they  caught  three  hun- 

*  dred  fifties,  of  various  kinds  j  which  he  divided  into 
1  three  equal  parts,  bellowing  one  hundred  on  the  poor 

*  people  of  the  country,  another  on  thofe  to  whom  the 

*  nets  belonged,  and  keeping  the  third  for  the  ufe  of 

*  his  own  family.  The  bifhop  gained  the  affections  of 
c  the  people  of  SufTex  to  a  wonderful  degree,  by  teach- 

*  ing  them  this  ufeful  art ;  and  they  liftened  more  wil- 
6  lingly  to  his  preaching,  from  whom  they  had  receiv- 

*  ed  fo  great  a  temporal  benefit  (8).'  After  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion  was  fully  eftablilhed  in  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  heptarchy,  the  art  of  fifhing  became  neceffary  on  a 
religious  account,  as  both  the  clergy  and  laity  lived,  fome 
part  of  the  year,  chiefly  on  fifh.  This  art  feems  to  have 
been  practifed  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  by  a  particular  fet 
of  Haves,  in  thofe  times,  who  were  bought  and  fold,  to- 
gether with  their  wives  and  children,  the  implements  of 
their  trade,  and  the  places  where  they  fifhed  (9).  We 
learn  alfo  from  the  laws  of  Ina  king  of  Weilex,  that  fome 
part  of  the  rent  of  thofe  farms  which  lay  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  was  paid  in  fiih  •,  which  obliged  the  ceorls  who 
occupied  thofe  farms  to  employ  fome  of  their  flaves  in 
fifhing  (10). 

Agricul-         As  agriculture  is  one  of  the  mofl  excellent  ami  ufeful 

ture       ^     arts,  and  the  chief  means  of  improving  and   increafing 

among  fu* 
Briton* 


long  the  t^e  pro(}uc~tions  of  the  earth,  for  the  fupport  oi  human 


fp)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef  I.4.  c.  u. 
(9)  Du  Cat  ge  doff.  voc.  Fifcarores. 
^10)  Spehban  QlolT.  voc  Fu 


life. 
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life,  it  merits  our  particular  attention  in  every  period. 
We  have  already  feen,  that  this  noble  art  had  been  car- 
ried to  fo  great  perfection  in  provincial  Britain  in  the 
flourifhing  times  of  the  R-oman  government,  that  it  af- 
forded very  great  quantities  of  corn  annually  for  expor- 
tation (11).  But  agriculture,  like  all  the  other  arts,  de- 
clined with  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  power  in  Bri- 
tain, and  was  almoft  deftroyed  by  the  departure  of  that 
induftrious  people.  This,  however,  was  not  fo  much 
owing  to  want  of  (kill  in  the  Brit  jib.  hulbandmen,  who 
had  been  inftrucled  by  the  Romans,  as  to  the  cruel  and 
frequent  incurfions  of  the  Saxons,  Scots,  and  Picls, 
who  both  deftroyed  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  and  inter- 
rupted them  in  the  exercife  of  their  art.  For  when  they 
enjoyed  fome  refpite  from  thefe  incurfions  for  a  few  years, 
and  were  allowed  £0  cultivate  their  lands  in  peace,  thefe 
produced,  as  we  are  told  by  Gildas,  the  greateft  abun- 
dance of  all  kinds  of  grain  (12).  After  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons,  the  unhappy  Britons  were  involved  in  fuch  long 
wars,  and  fo  many  calamities,  that  they  gradually  loft, 
much  of  their  ilcill  in  agriculture,  and  were  at  laft  ex- 
pelled from  thofe  parts  of  their  country  that  were  fitted 
lor  cultivation.  We  need  not  be  furprifed,  therefore,, 
that  the  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Britons,  after  they  were 
confined  to  the  mountains  of  Wales,  were  but  unikilful 
hulbandmen  j  and  that  they  applied  more  to  pafturage 
than  to  agriculture.  This  is  evident  from  their  laws,  by 
which  many  mulcts,  and  even  the  prices  of  men's  lives 
of  all  ranks,  are  appointed  to  be  paid  in  cattle  (13).  It 
appears,  however,  from  thefe  very  laws,  that  agricul- 
ture was  confidered  by  the  ancient  Britons  of  this  period 
as  an  object  of  very  great  importance,  and  made  the 
fubjecl:  of  many  regulations.  By  one  of  thefe  laws,  they 
were  prohibited  to  plough  with  horfes,  mares,  or  cows, 
but"  only  with  oxen  (14).  Their  ploughs  feern  to  have 
been  very  flight  and  inartificial ;  for  it  was  enabled,  that 
no  man  fhould  undertake  to  guide  a  plough  who  could 
not  make  one ;  and  that  the  driver  lhould  make  the 
-opes  of  twilled  willows,  with  which  it  was  drawn  (if). 
Birt  flight  as  thefe  ploughs  were,  it  was  ufual  for  fix  or 

eight  perfons  to  form  themfcives  into  a  iociety  for  fitting 

• 

(1 1)  See  vol.  1.  (12)   Hiftoria  Gildie,  c.  19. 

(13)  Leges  W^flicjc,  p.  26—72.201,  202.203. 

(14)  Id.  p.  283'.  (ii)  Id.  ibid, 

Vol.  1L  -Z  ©e| 
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6u£  one  of  them,  and  providing  it  with  oxen,  and  every 
thing  neceffary  for  ploughing  ;  and  many  minute  and 
curious  laws  were  made  for  the  regulation  of  fuch  focie- 
ties(i6).  This  is  a  fufficient  proof,  both  of  the  poverty 
of  the  hufbandmen,  and  of  the  imperfect  ftate  of  agri- 
culture among  the  ancient  Britons,  in  this  period.  If 
any  perfon  laid  dung  upon  a  field,  with  the  confent  of 
the  proprietor,  he  was  by  law  allowed  the  ufe  of  it  for 
one  year  ;  and  if  the  dung  was  carried  out  on  a  cart,  in 
great  abundance,  he  was  allowed  the  ufe  of  the  field  for 
three  years.  Whoever  cut  down  a  wood,  and  converted 
the  ground  into  arable,  with  the  confent  of  the  owner, 
was  to  have  the  ufe  of  it  five  years.  If  any  man  folded 
his  cattle  for  a  whole  year  upon  a  piece  of  ground  belong- 
ing to  another,  with  his  confent,  he  was  allowed  to  cul- 
tivate that  ground  for  his  own  benefit  four  years  (17). 
All  thefe  laws  were  evidently  made  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  by  increafing  the  quantity,  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  their  arable  grounds.  The  Bri- 
tifh  legiflators  of  this  period  difcover  the  greateft  poflible 
anxiety  for  the  prefervation  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
the  labours  of  the  hufbandman ;  there  being  no  fewer 
than  eighty-fix  laws  made,  for  guarding  them  from  every 
injury,  or  for  repairing  the  injuries  which  they  fuftain- 
de(i8).  Nor  was  all  this  care  unneceflary,  in  an  open 
country,  where  cattle  very  much  abounded,  and  corn 
was  very  fcarce  and  precious.  It  is  highly  probable,  that 
agriculture  was  in  the  fame,  or  perhaps  in  a  more  imper- 
fect ftate,  among  the  Scots  and  Picls,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  this  ifland  ;  though  we  can  fay  nothing  with 
certainty  on  that  fubje£t,  for  want  of  authentic  monu- 
ments. The  ancient  Britons  in  this  period  were  not 
abfolutely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  gardening;  though  their 
gardens  feem  to  have  produced  nothing  but  a  few  apples 

and  pot-herbs,  with  Sax,  leeks*  and  onions  (19). 

It  is  now  time  to  take  a  lhort  view  of  the  ltateof  agricul- 
ture among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  this  period. 

4  ~~,~  The  ancient  Germans,  from  whom  our  Anglo-Saxon 

Among  .     •      1     1    •         •   -  B 

the  fcng-     anceitors  derived  their  origin  and  manners,  were  not 

lifh.  murh  addidted  to  agriculture,  >ended  chiefly  on 

their  flocks  and  herds  for  their  fubfiftence  (20).     Thcfe 

(il)  Leges  Wallicse,  p.  2P3.  '.i~)  Id.  p.  <;2,&c. 

(iK)  Id.  p.  18—298.  (:o)   Id.  p.  286. 

1 1  »j  Strabo,!.  r.     Otfai  de  Bei.  Gal.  1.  6. 

.llefs 
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reftlefs  and  haughty  warriors  efteemed  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands  too  ignoble  and  laborious  an  employment  for 
themfelves,  and  therefore  committed  it  wholly  to  their 
women  and  flaves  (21).     They  were  even  at  pains  to 
contrive  laws  to  prevent  their  contracting  a  tafte  for 
agriculture,  left  it  fhould  render  them  lefs  fond  of  arms 
and   warlike   expeditions  (22).     Thofe   who    inhabited 
the    fea-coafts,    and    particularly    the    Angles,    lutes, 
Danes,  and   Saxons,  were   fo   much    addicted  to  pira- 
cy, and  depended  fo  much  on  plunder  for  their  fubfift- 
ence,    that   they  were  averfe    to,    and    more    ignorant 
of  agriculture,    than    the    other    Germans.       From    all 
thefe  circumftances,  we  may  be  very  certain,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  at  their  arrival  in  this  ifland,  were  much 
better  warriors  than  hufbandmen,  more  expert  at  wield- 
ing the  fword  than  guiding  the  plough.     For  fome  time 
after  their  arrival,  fighting  was  their  only  bufinefs ;  becaufe 
corn,  and  all  other  provifions,  were  furnifhed  to  their 
hands  by  the  Britons,  according  to  agreement.     Even 
after  the  commencement  of  hoftilities  between  them  and 
the  Britons,  they  fubfifted  chiefly  by  plunder,  until  they 
had  obtained  an  eftablifhment,  by  the  expulfion  or  extir- 
pation of  the  greateft  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
whofe  lands  they  divided  amongft  themfelves.     Having 
then  no  enemies  to  plunder,  they  found  it  neceffary  to 
give  fome  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  in 
order  to  raife  thofe  provifions  which  they  could  no  longer 
procure  by  the  point  of  their  fwords. 

The  Saxon  princes  and  great  men,  who,  in  the  divifi- 
on  of  the  conquered  lands,  obtained  the  largeft  fhares, 
are  faid  to  have  fubdivided  their  eftates  into  two  parts, 
which  were  called  the  inlands  and  the  outlands.  The 
inlands  were  thofe  which  lay  moft  contiguous  to  the 
manfion-houfe  of  their  owner,  which  he  kept  in  his 
own  immediate  pofTeftion,  and  cultivated  by  his  Haves, 
under  the  direction  of  a  bailiff",  for  the  purpole  of  raif- 
ing  provifions  for  his  family.  The  outlands  were  thofe 
which  lay  at  a  greater  diitance  from  the  manfion-houfe, 
and  were  let  to  the  ceorls  or  farmers  of  thofe  times,  at 
•a  certain  rent  \  which  was  very  moderate,  and  generally 
paid  in  kind  (23).  The  owners  of  land  were  not  at 
liberty  to  exa£t  as  high  a  rent  from  their  ceorls  or  tenants 

(21)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  15.  (22)   Id.  c.  26. 

(23)  Reliquiae  Spelmaniana:,  p.   12. 
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as  they  eould  obtain ;  but  the  rates  of  thefe  rents  were 
afcertained  by  law,  according  to  the  number  of  hides  or 
plough:lands  of  which  a  farm  confided.  The  reafon  of 
this  feerhs  to  have  been,  that  the  firfb  ceorls  or  farmers 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  freemen  and  foldiers, 
and  had  contributed  to  the  conqueft  of  the  country  by 
their  arms,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to  be  treated  with 
indulgence,  ami  protected  by  law  from  the  oppreflion 
of  their  fuperiors.  By  the  laws  of  Ina  king  of  the  Well- 
Saxons,  who  flourifhed  in  the  end  of  the  feventh  and 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  a  farm  confifting  of  ten 
hides  or  plough-hnds  was  to  pay  the  following  rent,  viz, 
ten  calks  of  honey, — three  hundred  loaves  of  bread, — 
twelve  cafks  of  flrong  ale, — thirty  calks  of  fmall  ale, — 
two  oxen, — ten  wethers, — ten  geefe, — twenty  hens, — 
ten  cheefes, — one  calk  of  butter, — five  falmon, — twenty 
pounds  of  forage, — and  one  hundred  eels  (24).  There 
feems  to  be  fome  miftake  in  the  quantity  of  forage, 
which  is  too  trilling  to  be  mentioned,  and  the  whole 
rent  is  very  low,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land  ; 
which  may  be  confidered  as  an  evidence,  both  of  the 
free  and  comfortable  condition  of  the  ceorls,  and  of  the 
imperfect  ftate  of  agriculture  among  the  Saxons.  In 
fome  places  thefe  rents  were  paid  in  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
malt,  Hour,  hogs,  fheep,  &c.  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  farm,  or  the  cuftom  of  the  country  (25).  There 
is,  however,  fufficient  evidence,  that  money-rents  for 
lands  were  not  altogether  unknown  in  England  in  this 
period  (26).  The  greatell  part  of  the  crown-lands  in 
every  county  were  fanned  in  this  manner,  by  ceorls, 
who  paid  a  certain  quantity  of  provifions  of  different 
kinds,  for  the  fupport  of  the  king's  hcmfehold,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  lands  which  they 
poiTefled  (27).     f  We  have  been  Informed  ((ays  the  au- 

*  thor  of  the  black  book  in  the  exchequer),  that  in  an- 
•*  cient  times  our  kings  received  neither  gold  nor  1 

<  from  their  tenants,  but  only  provifions  for  the  daily  ufe 

1     «  of  their  houfchold  ;  and  the  officers  who  were  appoint- 

*  ed  to  manage  the  king's  lauds,  knew  very  well  what 

*  kinds,  and  what  quantities  of  provifions  every  tenant 
•'  was  obliged  to  pay.     This  cuftom  continued  even  aft(  r 

C_4)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  25. 

f?.s-)  Spelman  Gh  ff.  roc.  1 

[2()  liittoria  Elienfi  ,  L  1.  c.  {?:)  W-  ibid. 

<  the 
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<  the  conquefl,  during  the  whole  reign  of  William  I. ; 
*  and   I  myfelf  have  converfed  with  feveral  olJ  people 

<  who  had  feen  the  royal  tenants  paying  their  rents  in 
«  feveral   kinds  of  provifiona  at  the  king's  court  (28).' 
In  fome  other  countries  of  Europe,  in  this  period,  par- 
ticularly in  Italy,  the  rents  of  lands  confifted  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  imoft  commonly  the  fourth  or  fifth  part) 
of  the   different  kinds  of  grain  which  thefe  lands  pro- 
duced (29).     But  in   England  the  rents  of  land  were 
much  lower,  on  account  of  the  more  imperfect  ftate  of 
agriculture.     If  the  lownefs  of  the   rents    of  lands   in 
England  in  this  period  is  a  proof  of  the  imperfection  of 
agriculture,  the  lownefs  of  their  prices  when  they  were 
fold    is    ft  ill    a    ftronger    evidence    of   the    fame    fa£l, 
as  well  as  of  the  great  fcarcity  of  money.     In  the  an- 
cient hiftory  of  the   church  of  Ely,  publifhed  by  Dr. 
Gale,  the   curious  reader  will    meet  with  accounts  of 
many  purchafes  of  lands  that  were  made  by  iEdelwold, 
the  founder  of  that  church,  and  by  other  benefactors, 
in  the  reign  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury (jo).     By  carefully  comparing  all  thefe  accounts 
together,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  ordinary  price  of 
an  acre  of  the  bcft  land,  in  that  part  of  England,  in 
thofe  times,  was  fixteen  Saxon  pennies,  or  about  four 
millings  of  our  money :  a  very  trifling  price  indeed,  not 
only  in  comparifon  of  the  prices  of  land  in  our  times, 
but  even  in  comparifon  of  the  prices  of  other  commodi- 
ties in  thofe  very  times.     For  in  the  fame  hiftory  of  the 
church  of  Ely,  we  are  told,  that  bifnop  ^Ethelwold  and 
abbot  Brithnoth,  in  paying  for  an  eftate  which  they  had 
purchafed  for  that  church,  gave  twenty  fheep  for  twenty 
Saxon  Ihillings,  and  one  palfrey  for  ten  of  thefe   fhil- 
lings,  of  the  price  ;  from  whence   it  follows,  that  four 
fheep  were  then  of  the  fame  value  with  one  acre  of  the 
beft  land,  and  one  horfe  of  the  fame  value  w,ith  three 
acres  (31).     This  is   fo  exceedingly  different  from  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things,  that  it  would  appear  quite  incre- 
dible •,  if  it  was  not  fupported  by  the  moft  unqueftion- 
able    evidence.     The  frequent   and   deplorable   famines 
which   afflicted   England,  from    time   to    time,  in  the 

(2?)  Liber  niger  Scaccarii,  1.   i.  c.  7. 

(29)  Curator.  Antiq,  t.  2.  p.  353. 

(S  )   Hilh  Brtan.  xv.  a  Tho.  Gale  edit.  t.  i.p.  477,  &o 

(ji)  IJ.  t.  1.  p.  471. 
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courfe  of  this  period,  and   carried  off  great  multitudes 
of  its  inhabitants,  afford  a  further  and  more  melancholy 
proof  of  the  wretched  (late  of  cultivation  (32).     In  par- 
ticular, there  was  fo  great  a  fcarcity  of  grain  A.  D.  1043, 
that  a  quarter  of  wheat  fold  for  fixty  Saxon   pennies, 
which  contained  as  much  filver  as  fifteen  of  our  millings, 
and  were  equal  in  value  to  feven  or  eight  pounds  of  our 
money  (33) :  a  moft  extravagant  price,  which  mult  have 
involved  not  only  the  poor,  but  even  thofe  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life,  in  the  moil  extreme  diftrefs.     In  one  word, 
we  have  fumcient  evidence,  that  England,  which  in  the 
Roman  times  was  one  of  the  great  granaries  of  Europe, 
and  afforded  prodigious  quantities  of  corn  for  exportati- 
on, was  fo  ill  cultivated  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  in 
the  moft  favourable  feafons  it  yielded  only  a  fcanty  pro- 
vifion  for  its  own  inhabitants,  and  in  unfavourable  fea- 
fons was  a  fcene  of  the   moft  deplorable    diftrefs    and 
fcarcity. 
Pra6Kces         When  this  was  the  ftate  of  agriculture,  it  will  not  be 
of  the         proper  to  fpend  much  time  in  delineating  the  practices 
Saxon  huf-  °f   tne     Anglo-Saxon     hufbandmen.     They    ploughed, 
bandmen.   fowed,  and  harrowed  their  fields  ;  but  as  ail  thefe   ope- 
rations were  performed    by    wretched    Haves,  who    had 
little  or  no  intereft  in  their  fuccefs,  we  may  be  certain 
that  they  were  executed  in  a  very  ilovenly  and  fuperficial 
manner :  their  ploughs  were  very  flight,  and  (like   thofe 
of  the  people  of  Shetland  at  prefent)  had  but  one  ftilt  or 
handle    (3.')-     Though   water  mills    for    grinding  corn 
were  well  known  to  the    Wifigbths    in    Spain,  and    the 
Longobards  in  Italy,  as  appears  from   the    ancient   laws 
of  thefe  nations,  the  Anglo-Saxons   feem  to    have  been 
unacquainted  with  them  (luring  fome  part  of  this  period  ; 
and  had  no  better    way   of  converting    their    corn    into 
meal,  than  bV  grinding  it  in  hand-mills  that  were  turned 
by  women.     By  the  laws  of  Ethelbert  king    of   Kent,  a 
particular  mul£i  was   imp<  fed  upon    any    man   who  de- 
bauched the  king's  grinding-maid    (35).     Kia  Tung   of 
Weffex  made  feveral  laws    for    the    inclofin'g    of   arable 
lands,  and  regulating  the  proportion  of   grounds    to    be 
left  in  tillage  at  the  departure  of  a    tenant   (36).     The 

(3a)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  6<.  1:.-.    t;j.  157,   ?cc. 
!    (33)  It-  F-  '57-      (34)  Bfdae  Hift.  Abbat.  Weremathen.  p.  s<A 
(3i)  Wilkins  Leges  baxon.  p.  3.  (36)  Id.  p.  25. 
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lauds  belonging  to  the  monafteries  were  by  much  the 
befl  cultivated  ;  becaufe  the  fecular  canons  who  pofTefTed 
them  fpent  fome  part  of  their  time  in  cultivating  their 
own  lands.  Venerable  Bede,  in  his  life  of  Eafterwin 
abbot  of  Weremouth,  tells    us,    '  That  this  abbot,  be- 

*  ing  a  ftrong  man,  and  of  a  humble   difpofition,  ufed 

<  to  affift  his  monks  in  their  rural  labours,  fometimes 
'  guiding  the  plough  by  its  ftilt  or  handle,  fometimes 
'  winnowing  corn,  and  fometimes  forging  instruments 
s  of  hufbandry  with  a  hammer  upon  an  anvil  (37).' 
For  in  thofe  times  the  hufbandmen  were  under  a  necemty 
of  making  many  implements  of  hufbandry  with  their 
own  hands. 

When  the  arts  and  practices  of  the  hufbandman  were  Art  of 
10  imperfect,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  thofe  of  the  gar-  gardening. 
dener  had  made  greater  progrefs.  There  is,  however, 
fufficient  evidence,  that  gardens  were  cultivated,  and 
fruit-trees  planted  and  ingrafted,  in  this  period,  parti- 
cularly by  the  monks.  Brithnod,  the  firft  abbot  of  Ely, 
is  celebrated  for  his  lkill  in  gardening,  and  for  the  ex- 
cellent gardens  and  orchards  which  he  made  near  that 
monaftery.     *  He  performed  another  great  and  ufeful 

*  work  which  I  think  it  is  proper  to  relate  to  his  praife. 
'  Being  fkilful  in  the  arts  of  planting  and  gardening,  and  • 

<  confidering  that  the  place  would  be  more  pleafant  and 

*  beautiful    if  it  was   furrounded  with  plantations,  he 

<  laid  out  very  extenfrve  gardens  and  orchards,  which  he 

<  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  herbs,  fhrubs,  and  fruit- 

<  trees.  In  a  few  years,  the  trees  which  he  planted  and 
1  ingrafted,  appeared  at  a  diftance  like  a  wood,  loaded 
«  with  the  moft  excellent  fruits  in  great  abundance,  and 

*  added  much  to  the  commodioufnefs  and  beauty  of  the 

*  place  {38)/ 

The  ufeful  and  neceffary  art  of  architecture  fufFered  Architect 
no  lefs  than  that  of  agriculture,  by  the  departure  of  the;ture* 
Romans.  That  -ingenious  and  active  people,  with  the 
affiftance  of  their  Britifli  Subjects,  who  were  instructed 
by  them,  had  adorned  their  dominions  in  this  ifland  with 
a  prodigious  number  of  elegant  and  magnificent  ftruc- 
tures,  both  for  public  and  private  ufe    (39).     Some   of 

(3-7)  Bedae  Hift.  Abbar.  Weremutb.  p.  296. 
{38)  Hift.  Elienf.  apud  Gale,  1.  2.  c.  a. 
(3$)  See  vol.  2, 

thefc 
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thefe  ftruelures  were  built  with  fo  much  folidity,  that  they 
•would  have  refilled  all  the  attacks  of  time,  and  remained 
to  this  very  day,  if  they  had  not  been  wilfully  deftroy- 
ed  (40).  This  was  done  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the 
courfe  of  their  long  wars  againll  the  unhappy  Britons: 
for  it  feems  to  have  been  a  maxim  with  thefe  ferocious 
conquerors,  to  deftroy  all  the  towns  and  caftles  which 
they  took  from  their  enemies,  inflead  of  preferring  them 
for  their  own  ufe. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  a  people  -who  wantonly 
demolished  fo  many  beautiful  and  ufeful  ftructures,  had 
any  talte  for  the  arts  by  which  they  had  been  erected. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at  their  arrival  in 
this  iiland,  were  almoft  totally  ignorant  of  thefe  arts, 
and,  like  all  the  other  nations  of  Germany,  had  been 
accuftomed  to  live  in  wretched  hovels,  built  of  wood  or 
earth,  and  covered  with  ftraw  or  the  branches  of  trees  : 
nor  did  they  much  improve  in  the  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture for  two  hundred  years  after  their  arrival  (41). 
During  that  period,  mafonry  was  quite  unknown  and 
unpra&ifed  in  this  iiland  ;  and  the  walls  even  of  ca- 
thedral churches  were  built  of  wood.  *  There  was  a 
time  (fays  venerable  Bede)  when  there  was  not  a  flonc 
church  in  all  the  land  ;  but  the  cuftom  was  to  build 
them  all  of  wood. — Finan,  the  fecond  bifhop  of  Lin- 
disfarne,  or  Floly-ifland,  built  a  church  in  that  iiland 
A.  D.  652,  for  a  cathedral,  which  yet  was  not  of 
ilone,  but  of  wood,  and  covered  with  reeds;  and  fo  it 
continued,  till  F.adbert,  the  fuccefTor  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
and  feventh  bifhop  of  Lindisfarne,  took  away  the 
reeds,  and  covered  it  all  over,'  both  roof  and  walls, 
with  Ihects  of  lead  (42).'  The  fir  it  cathedra]  of  York 
was  built  of  the  fame  materials  ;  and  a  church  of  ltone 
was  efteemed  a  kind  of  prodigy  in  thofe  times  that  me- 
rited a  place  in  hiftory.  l  raulinns,  the  firfc  bifhep  of 
«  York,  built  a  church  of  ltone  in  the  city  of  Lincoln, 
«  whofe  walls  (fey?  Bede)  are  (till  Han-ling,  tkougi 
*  roof  is  fallen  down  ;  and  feme  healing  miracles  are 
«  wrought  in  it  cv.tv  )\-:y,  for  the  benefit  of  thefc  wfco 
«  have  the  faith  to  leek  them  (43)-' 


(40)  The  famous  edifice,  called  A,         \  '       \  on   'be 

of  the  Carron  in  Scotland    whu  ..hen  k 

was  taken  down  A.  D.    174-,  IS  a  fuificien!  proof  of  tl  is. 

(41)  Cluver-  An'iq.  German,  p.  86, 

(42)  Bed*  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  3.  «..  4.  1.  5.  c.  25. 
[43]  Id.  ibid.  1.  2.  c.  16 

There 
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There  does  not  feem  to  have  been  fo  much  as  one 
church  of  ftone,  nor  any  artifts  who  could  build  one, 
in  all  Scotland,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 
For  Naitan  king  of  the  Pi&s,  in  his  famous  letter  to 
Ceolfred  abbot  of  Weremouth,  A.  D.  710,  earncftly 
intreats'him  to  fend  him  fome  mafons  to  build  a  church 
of  Hone  in  his  kingdom,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans  •, 
which  he  promifes  to  dedicate  to  the  honour  of  the  apof- 
tle  Peter,  to  whom  the  abbey  of  Weremouth  was  dedi- 
cated :  and  we  are  told  by  Bede,  who  was  then  living 
in  that  abbey,  that  the  reverend  abbot  Ceolfred  granted 
this  pious  requeft,  and  feni  mafons  according  to  his  de^ 
lire  (44). 

Mafonry  was  reftored,  and  fome  other  arts  connected  i&afonrv 
with  it  introduced  into  England,  towards  the  end  of  the  reftored  in 
Seventh  century,  by   two    clergymen,  who    were   great  England, 
travellers,  and  had  often  vifited  Rome,  where  they  had 
acquired  fome  taile  for  rhefe  arts.     Thefe  were,  the  fa- 
mous Wilfrid  bifhop  of  York,  and  afterwards  of  Kex- 
ham,  and  Benedict    Bifcop,    founder  of  the  abbey   of 
Weremouth.     Wilfrid,  who  was  one  of  the  moft   inge- 
nious, active,  and  magnificent   prelates    of  the  feventh 
century,  was  a  great  builder,  and  erected  feveral   Itruc- 
tures  at  York,  Rippon,  and  Hexham,  which  were  the 
admiration  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished  (45).     The 
cathedral  of  Hexham,  which  was   one    of  thefe    ftruc- 
tures,  is  thus  defcribed  by    his   biographer:     l  Having 

*  obtained  a  piece  of  ground  at  Hexham  from  queen 
'  Etheldreda,  he  there  founded  a  moft  magnificent 
1  church,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  blefled  apoftle  St. 
'  Andrew.     As  the  plan  of  this,  ufacred  flru£r.ure  feems 

*  to  have  been  infpired  by  the  fpirit  of  God,  it  would 

*  require  a  genius  much  fuperior  to  mine  to  defcribe  it 
'  properly.     How  large  and  ftrong  were  the  fubterrane- 

*  ous  buildings,  conftructed  of  the  fined  poliflied  Hones' ! 

*  How  magnificent    the    fuperftrutlure,  with   its   lofty 

*  roof,  fupported  by   many  pillars,  its   long    and   high 

*  walls,  its  fublime  towers,  and  winding  ftairs !  In  one 
«  word,  there  is  no  church  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps  fo 
<  great  and  beautiful  (46).'  This  admired  edifice,  of 
which  fome  veftiges  are  ftill   remaining,  was  built  by 

(44)   Id.  1.  5.  c.  21.  (45)  Eddii  Vita  Wiifiidi,  c.  16,  17,  22. 

(46)  Id.  ibid.  c.  22. 
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mafons,  and  other  artificers,  brought    from    Rome,  by 
the  munificence  of  its   generous   founder   (47).     Bene- 
dict Bifcop  was  the  cotemporary  and  companion  of  Wil- 
frid in  fome  of  his  journies,  and  had  the  fame  tafle  for 
the  arts  (4S).     He  made  no  fewer  than   fix  journies  to 
Rome,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  collecting  books,  pictures, 
flatues,  and  other  curiofities,  and  of  perfuading  artificers 
of  various  kinds  to  come    from   Italy  and   France,    and 
fettle  in  England.     Having  obtained  a  grant  of  a    confi- 
derable  eftate    from    Ecgfrid    king    of  Northumberland, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Were,  he  there  founded  a 
nonaftery  A.  D.  674.     *  About  a  year  after  the  foun- 
dations of  this  monaftery  were    laid,  Benedict:    eroded 
the  fea  into  France,  where  he  collected  a  number  of 
mafons,  and  brought  them  over  with  him,  in  order  to 
build  the  church  of  his  monaftery  of  ftone,  after  the 
Roman  manner  ;  of  which    he  was  a  great  admirer. 
His  love  to  the  apoftle  Peter,  to  whom  he  defigned  to 
dedicate  his  church,  made  him  urge  thefe  workmen 
to  labour  fo  hard,  that  mafs  was  celebrated  in  it  about 
a  year  after  it  was  founded.     When  the  work  was  far 
advanced,  he  fent  agents  into  France,  to  procure,  if 
pofiible,  fome  glafs-makers,  a  kind  of  artificers  quite 
unknown  in  England,  and  to  bring  them  over  to  glaze 
the  windows  of  his   church    and    monaftery.     Thefe 
agents  were  fuccefsful,  and  brought  feveral  glafs-ma- 
kers with  them  ;  who  not  only    performed    the    work 
required  by  Benedict,  but  inftructed    the    Englifh    in 
the  art  of  making  glafs  for  windows,  lamps,  drinking* 
veflels,  and  other  ufes  (49).' 

From  this  authentic  account,  it  appears,  that  it  is  now 
about  eleven  hundred  years  fince  this  very  elegant  and 
ufeful  art  of  making  glafs  was  brought  into  England. 
Before  that  period,  the  windows  of  houfes  and  churches • 
were  filled,  either  with  linen  cloth,  or  with  lattices  of 
wood.  This  we  learn  from  the  following  account  given 
by  William  of  Malmfbury,  of  the  great  reparations  that 
were  made  on  the  cathedral  of  York  by  biihop  Wilfrid, 
about  the  fame  time,  and  with  the  alliftance  of  the  fame 
artificers.  *  The  holy  biihop  was  much  grieved  to  fee 
<  the  decaying  and  almoit  ruinouo  flute  of  the  cathedral 


(4<0   W.  Malmf.  de  ^efti^  Pontific.  1.  3. 
{4.9)  Bttise  I J  id.  Abbat.  Weremutheri. 


(40)  Id.  ibid. 
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*  church  of  York,  which  had  been  built  by  king  Edwin 

*  at  the  defire  of  Paulinus  ;  and   immediately    fet  about 

*  the  reparation  of  it.     He  reftored  the  roof,  and  cover- 

*  ed  it  with  fheets  of  lead  ;  white-wafhed  the  walls  with 

*  lime,  and  put  glafs  into  the  windows ;  fome  of  which 
«  had   before    admitted     the    light    through   fine    linen 

*  cloths,  and  others  through  lattices  (50).' 

But  though  thefe  arts  of  building    edifices   of  ftone,  S^one 
with  windows  of  glafs,  and  other  ornaments,  were  thus  buildings 
introduced  by  thefe  two  prelates  in  the  latter  part  of  the  p^hnd 
feventh  century,  they  do    not    feem    to   have    flourifhed  in  the 
much  for  feveral  centuries.     It  appears  from  many  inci-  eighth  and 
dental  hints  in  our  ancient  hiftorians,  that   ftone   build- "'^  s  cen~ 
ings  were  ftill  very  rare  in  the    eighth  and   ninth  ages, 
and  that  when   any    fuch  buildings    were  erected,  they 
were  the  objects  of  much   admiration.     When    Alfred 
the  Great,  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  formed 
the  defign  of  rebuilding  his  ruined  cities,  churches,  and 
monafteries,  and  of  adorning  his   dominions  with  more 
magnificent  ftructures,  he  was  obliged  to  bring  many  of 
his  artificers  from  foreign  countries.     *  Of  thefe  (as  we 

*  are  told  by  his  friend  and  companion  Afferius)  he  had 

*  an  almoft  innumerable   multitude,  collected  from  dif- 

*  ferent  nations ;  many  of  them   the  mod    excellent  in 

*  their  feveral  arts  (51).'  Nor  is  it  the  leaft  praife  of 
this  illuftrious  prince,  that  he  was  the  greater!  builder 
and  the  bed  architect  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourifhed. 
His  hiftorian,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  works, 
fpeaks  in  the  following  ftrain  of  admiration  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  buildings  :    *  What  mall   I  fay  of  the  towns 

*  and  cities  which  he  repaired,  and   of  others  which  he 

*  built  from  the  foundation  where  there  had  been  none 
'  before  (52)  ?'  Some  of  his  buildings  were  alfo  magni- 
ficent for  that  age,  and  of  a  new  and  fingular  conftruCiicn  ; 
particularly  the  church  of  his  new  monaftery  of  .iEthe'in- 
gey;  of  which  the  reader  may  fee  a  plan  in  the  work  quoted 
below  (53).  This  church,  however,  was  built  only  of 
wood  ;  and  it  feems  probable  that  Alfred's  buildings  were 
in  general  more  remarkable  for  their  number  and  utility, 
than  for  their  grandeur  :  for  there  is  fumcient  evidence, 
that  long  after  his  time,  almoft  all  the  houfes  in  England, 

(50)  W.  Malmf.  de  Gefils  Pontific.  p.  149. 

(51)  Alfer.  de  iElfredi  Rebus  geltis,  p.  no. 

(52)  Id.  ibid.  (53)  Vita  iEIfredi  Latine  reddita,  p.  13T, 

and 
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and  the  far  greateft  part  of  the  monnfteries  and  churches, 
were  very  mean  buildings,  conftrucled  of  wood,  and  co- 
vered with  thatch.     Edgar  the   Peaceable,  who  flouri fil- 
ed after  the  middle  of  the  tenth   century,  cbferved,  that 
at  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  all  the  rnonafteries  in  Eng- 
land were  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  confuted  only  of 
rotten  beards  (^4).     Though  the  avi  of  making  g'.afs  was 
introduced  in  the  feventh  century,  yet  it  was  afterwards 
fo  much  neglected,  that  no  private  houfes  had  glafs  win- 
dows till  after  the  conclufion  of  this  period   (55).     In  a 
word,  feveral   of  our   ancient  hiftorians  agree,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nobility  had  no  tafte  fur  magnificent  build- 
ings, but  fpent  their  great  revenues  in  mean,  low,  and 
inconvenient  houfes  (56).     This  feems  to  have  been  ow- 
ing in  a  great  meafure  to  the  unfettled  ftate  of  their  coun- 
try,   and    the    frequent  deftruclive  depredations  of  the 
Danes,  who  made  it  a  conftant  rule  to  burn  all  the  houfes, 
monafteries,  and  churches,  wherever  they  came.     From 
the  few  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture  which  may 
ftill  be  feen  in  England,  as  well  as  from  the  direct:  tefti- 
mony  of  venerable  Bede,  it  plainly  appears  to  have  been 
a  rude  imitation  of  the  anc'ient  Roman  manner,  and  very 
different  from  that  which  is  commonly  though  very  im- 
properly, called  Gothic  •,  of  which  fo  many  noble   fpeci- 
meus  adorn  our  country  (57).     The  moft  admired  of  the 
Saxon  churches  feem  to  have  been  low  and  gloomy,  their 
pillars  plain  and  clumfy,  their  walls  immoderately  thick, 
their  windows  few  and  fmall,  with  femieircular  arches  at 
the  top  (58), 
S>nt<»  of  If  architecture  was  fo  imperfect  in  England  in  this  pe- 

archi^ec-     viod,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  not  in  a  very  flouriih- 
W&l  'nS  ^ate  *n  fke  ot^er   parts  of  this  ifland.     This  art  ap- 

pears to  have  been  almoft  quite  loft  among  the  poiterity 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  after  they  retired  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales.  The  chief  palace  of  the  kings  of  Wales, 
where  the  nobility  and  wife  men  ailembled  for  making 
laws,  was  called  the  <wb'tte palace %  becaiife  the  walls  of  it 
were  woven  with  white  wands,  winch  had  the  bark  p 
cdoff  (59).     By  the  laws  of  Wales,  whoever   burnt  or 

(54)  VV.  M  Irn.f.  1.2.  p.  32. 

(55)  A  n derf  tv-  Hift.  Cornmetce,  v.  1.  p.  90. 
I56)  \\  .  Malraf.  i    J.  .1.  Roflii,  p.  1    5. 

(57]  R.jc]  r  Hill.  Abb  r.  V'< th   p.  79.-. 

(58)  Archaeologia   by   the  Sofciety  or   Ant  quarier,  London,  p. 
39,  tAo,   ici. 

(59)  it  ^cs  V,' ..'.!  csp,  p.  6. 
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deflroyed  the  king's  hall  or  palace,  was  obliged  to  pay 
one  pound  and  eighty  pence,  befides  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pence  for  each  of  the  adjacent  buildings,  which 
were,  eight  in  number,  viz.  the  dormitory,  the  kitchen, 
the  chapel,  the  granary,  the  bake-houfe,  the  itore-houfe, 
the  liable,  and  the  dog-houfe  (60).  From  hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  a  royal  refidence  in  Wales,  with  all  its  offi- 
ces, when  thefe  laws  were  made,  was  valued  at  five 
pounds  and  eighty  pence  of  the  money  of  that  age,  equal 
in  quantity  of  filver  to  fixteen  pounds  of  our  money,  and 
in  efficacy  to  one  hundred  and  fixty.  This  is  certainly  a 
fufficient  proof  of  the  meannefs  of  thefe  buildings,  which 
were  only  of  wood.  Even  the  caftles  in  Wales,  in  this 
period,  that  -were  built  for  the  fecurity  of  the  country^ 
appear  to  have  been  conftrucled  of  the  fame  materials; 
for  the  laws  required  the  king's  vaffals  to  come  to  the 
building  of  thefe  caftles  with  no  other  tools  but  an 
axe  (61).  Thefe  obfervations,  and  many  others  of  the 
fame  kind  that  might  be  made  from  the  ancient  laws  of 
Wales,  ferve  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  a  very  ingenious 
modern  writer, — that  there  were  few  or  no  (lone  buildings 
in  Wales  before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  of  England  (62). 

The  arts  of  building  da  not  feem  to  have  been  much  stafe  of 
better  underftoodby  the  Scots  and  Piets  than  by  the  and-  mal 
ent  Britons,  in  the  former  part  of  this  period.  When  m  Stot- 
Fiiv.in,  the  fecond  biihop  of  Lindisfarne,  built  a  church 
of  wood  in  that  ifland  A.  D.  652,  he  is  faid  to  have  done 
it  more  Scotorum,  after  the  manner  of  his  countrymen  the 
Scots ;  and  it  hath  been  already  obierved,  that  Naitan 
king  of  the  Piers  was  obliged  to  bring  mafons  from  North- 
umberland, when  he  refolved  to  build  a  church  of  (lone  in 
his  dominions  A.  D.  710  (63).  After  this  lad  period, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Picls,  and  perhaps  the  Sv.ots,  be- 
gan to  learn  and  practife  the  art  of  mafonry  ;  becaufe 
there  are  ftill  fome  llone  buildings  of  a  very  lingular 
conftruclion,  and  great  antiquity,  to  be  feen  in  Scot- 
land. Thefe  buildings  are  a  1  circular,  though  of  two- 
kinds,  fo  different  from  each  other,  that  they  feern  to  be 
the  works  of  different  ages  and  of  different  nations.  The 
hrgeft  of  thefe  ftructures    are   in  a  very  extraordinary 

(60)  T.eges  Wallicae,  n-  263.  167.  (6i)  Id.  p.  16% 

(62)  Observations  on    he    Weifh    Caft'e?,  by    the  Honourable 
Daines  Btrrhigton,  in  Ar;hreolegia,  p.  278. 
£63)  Esie.  Hii:.  Ecclef.  1.  3.  c.  ;;.     1.  5.  c.  21. 
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tafte  of  architecture ;  of  which  I  have  heard  of  no  exam- 
ples in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  They  are  thus  de- 
fcribed  by  a  modern  antiquary,  who  viewed  them  with 
no  little  attention  :  *  Having  arrived  at  the  barrack  of 
e  Glenelg,  I  was  conducted  to  the  remains  of  thofe  ftu- 

*  pendous  fabrics,  feated  about  two  miles  from  thence, 
1  in  a  valley  called  Gle/ibeg,  in  which  four  of  them  an- 
'  ciently  Hood.  Two  of  thefe  are  now  almoft  quite  de- 
£  molifhed  ;  the  third  is  half  fallen   down  ;  the  fourth  is 

*  almoft  entire.     The  firft  I  met  with  lies  towards  the 

*  north  fide  of  the  valley,  and  is  called  Cajlle  Chalomine, 
<  or  Mai  corn's  cajlle.  It  Hands  upon  a  confiderable  emi- 
«  nence,  and  affords  us  a  fine  profpet  of  the  ifland  of 

*  Sky,  and  a  good  part  of  the  fca-coaft.  The  foundati- 
'  on  of  this  only  appears ;  as  alfo  of  that  other,  on  the 
«  eaft  end  of  the  valley,  called   Cajlle   Choneu     About  a 

*  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  upon  the  bank  of  a  rivulet, 
'  which  partes  through   the   middle  of  the  glen,  ftands 

*  the  third  fabric,  called  Cajlle  Tellve.  I  found  it  com- 
1  pofed  of  Moiics,  without  cement ;  not  laid  in  regular 

*  courfes,    after  the  manner   of  elegant  buildings,    but 

*  rudely,    and  without  order :    thofe    toward  the   bafe 

*  were  pretty  large,  but  afcending  higher  they  were  thin 
'  and  flat,  fome  of  them  fcarce  exceeding  the  thicknefs  of 

*  an  ordinary  brick.     I  was  furprifed  to  find  no  windows  ' 

*  on  the  outfide,  nor  any  manner  of  entrance  into  the  fa- 
'  brie,  except  a  hole  towards  the  weft,  at  the  bafe,  fo  very 

*  low  and  narrow,  that  I  was  forced  to  creep  in  upon 

*  hands  and  knees,  and  found  that  it  carried  me  down 
«  four  or  five  fteps  below  the  furface  of  the  ground* 
«  When  I  was  got  within,  I  was  environed  betwixt   two 

*  walls,  having  a  cavity  or  void  fpace,  which  led  me 
'  round  the  whole  building.     Oppofite  to  the  little  entry, 

*  on  the  outfide,  was  a  pretty  large  door,  in   the  fecond 

*  or  inner  wall,  which  let  me  into  the  area  or  inner  court. 

*  When  I  was  there,  I  perceived  that  one  half  of   the 

*  building  was  fallen  down,  and  thereby  had  the  opportu- 

*  nitv  of  feeing  a   complete  fection   thereof.     The  two 

*  walls  join  together  at   the  top,  round  about,  and  have 

*  formed  a  large  void  fpace  or  area  in  the  middle.  But 
1  to  give  a  more  complete  idea  of  thefe  buildings,  I  ihall 
*"  defcribe  the  fourth,  called  Cajlle  Troddant  which  is  by 
«  far  the  moil  entire  of  any  iu  rlut  country  ;  and  from 

4   whence 
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'  whence  I  had  a  very  clear  notion  how  thefe  fabrics  wer* 
«  originally  contrived.     On  the   outfide  were   no    win- 

<  dows,  nor  were  the  materials  of  this  caftle    any   wife 

*  different  from  thofe  of  the  other  already  defcribed,  on- 

*  ly  the  entry  on  the  outfide  was  fomewhat  larger :  but 
«  this  might  be  occafioned  by  the  falling  of  the  (tones 
«  from  above.  The  area  of  this  makes  a  complete  cir- 
1  cle  ;  and  there  are  four  doors  in  the  inner  wall,  which 
'  face  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compafs.     Thefe 

*  doors  are  each  eight  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  five  feet 

<  wide,  and  lead  from  the  area  into  the  cavity  between 
'  the  two  walls,  which  runs  round  the  whole  building. 
{  The  perpendicular  height  of  this  fabric  is  exactly  thirty- 

*  three  feet ;  the  thicknefs  of  both  walls,  including  the 
1  cavity  between,  no  more  than  twelve  feet ;  and  the  ca- 

*  vity  itfelf  is  hardly  wide  enough  for  two  men  to  walk 

*  abreaft;  the  external  circumference  is  178  feet.     The 

*  whole  height  of  the  fabric  is  divided  into  four  parts  or 
'  ftories,  feparated  from  each  other  by  thin  floorings  of 

*  flat  ftones,  which  knit  the  two  walls  together,  and 
'  run  quite  round  the  building ;  and  there  have  been 
'  winding  flairs  of  the  fame  flat  ftones  afcending  betwixt 

*  wall  and  wall,  up  to  the  top.     The  undermoft  parti- 

*  tion  is  fomewhat  below  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and 

*  is  the  widefl ;  the  others  grow  narrower  by  degrees, 
1  till  the  walls  clofe  at  the  top.  Over  each  door  are  nine 
'  fquare  windows,  in  a  direct  line  above  each  other,  for 
'  the  admiffion    of  light ;  and   between    every   row    of 

*  windows  are  three  others  in  the    uppermoft  ftory,  rif- 

*  ing  above  a  cornice,  which  projects  out  from  the  inner 
'  wail,  and  runs  round  the  fabric  (64).'  From  this  de- 
fcription  of  thefe  fingular  edifices,  it  plainly  appears, 
that  they  were  defigned  both  for  lodging  and  defence ; 
and  considering  the  ftate  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
built,  they  were  certainly  very  well  contrived  for  anfwer- 
ing  both  thefe  purpofes. 

The    (tone    edifices   of  the  other  kind,  which  were  circular 
probably  erected  in  this  period,  and  of  which  forne  few  towers, 
are  (till  to  be  feen  in  Scotland,  are  not  fo  large  as  the 
former,  but   more    artificial.     They  are  {lender,  lofty, 
circular  towers,  of  cut  ftone,  laid  in  regular  rows,  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  feet  in  external  circumference,  and 

(64)  Gordon's  Itinfrarium  Septentrional?,  p.  166. 

from 
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from  feventy  to  a  hundred  feet  high,  with  one  door  fome 
feet  from  the  ground  (65).  They  are  exactly  firrfilar 
to  the  round  tower  of  Ardmore,  and  fevend  others,  in 
Ireland;  and  therefore  were  probably  built  about  the' 
fame  time,  which  was  in  the  tenth  century ;  and  for 
the  fame  purpofes  ;  which  are  believed  by  fome  to  have 
been  for  the  confinement  of  penitents  while  they  were 
performing  penance.  On  this  account  thefe  towers  are 
always  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  churches  both  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  and  are  faid  to  have  been  ufed  in  this 
manner  :  *  The  penitents  were  placed  in  the  uppermofl 
"'  (lory  of  the  tower  (which  commonly  confided  of  five 

*  or  fix  (lories) ;  where  having  made  probation,  or  done 
'  penance,  fuch  a  limited  time,  according  to  the  hem- 
c  oufnefs  of  their  crimes,  they  then  were  permitted  to 
{  defcend  to  the  next  floor;  and  {o  on  by  degrees,  until 
4  they  came  to  the  door,  which  always  faced  the  en- 

*  trance  of  the  church,  where  they  flood  to  receive  ab- 
'  folution  from  the  clergy,  and  the  ble flings  of  the 
<  people  (66).'  A  tedious  procefs,  to  which  few  peni- 
tents in  the  prefent  age  would  willingly  fubmit.  Other 
writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  defign  of  thefe  circular 
towers  (of  which  one  is  (till  remaining  at  Abernethy 
and  another  at  Brechin)  was  to  be  places  from  whence 
the  people  were  called  to  public  worfhip  by  the  found  of 
a  horn  or  trumpet,  before  the  introduction  of  bells  (67). 

It  is  quite  improper  to  fpend  much  time  in  invefligat- 
ing  the  Hate  of  the  carpenters  and  cabinet-makers  arts, 
and  other  artificers  who  wrought  in  wood,  in  this  period  ; 
as  few  or  no  fpecimens  of  their  workm.mfhip  are  now 
remaining.  In  general,  we  may  be  certain,  that  thefe 
artificers  were  very  numerous,  as  almoft  all  edifices, 
both  public  and  private,  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  fur- 
niture, arms,  tools,  &c.  were  made  of  wood ;  and 
amongft  thefe  there  were,  no  doubt,  fome  in  each  branch 
who  excelled  in  their  refpective  arts.  The  deafen  posi- 
tive evidence  of  this  is  flill  remaining ;  of  which  it  wiH 
be  fufficient  to  give  one  example:    <  With   this  wood 

*  the  nave  of  the  church  of  Croiland  was  built,  and  the 
i  tower  eonftrutted  of  ftrong  and  lofty  beams,  moft  ex- 

*  actly  joined  together,  before  the  death  of  abbot  Turki- 

(65)  Gordon's  [ cinerarium  Septentrionale,  p.  165. 

A.chajolcgia,  vjL  i.  p.  3  >',.         (07)  li.  VJi,  i.  p.  80 — 85. 

<  tull. 
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'  ttlll.  After  the  death  of  that  abbot,  his  fucceflbr, 
'  Egelric,  built  many  beautiful  edifices  of  the  fame  ma- 

*  terials.  In  particular,  he  erected  an  infirmary  for  the 
'  monks,  of  a  proper  length  and  breadth,  with  a  chapel ; 

*  — a  bath,  with  other  neceflary  houfes ; — a  hall,  and 
'  two  large  chambers,  for  the  accommodation  of  ftrang- 
'  ers ; — a  new  brew-houfe,  and   a  new  bake-houfe ; — 

*  very  large  granaries,  and  (tables.     All  thefe  edifices 

*  were  conftru&ed  of  beams  of  wood  and  boards,  moft 
c  exactly  joined,  and  moil  beautifully  polifhed,  by  the 

*  admirable  art  of  the  carpenter,  and  covered  with 
■*  lead  (68).' 

As  metals  are  more  durable  than  wood,  the  ftate  of  Metallic 
the  metallic  arts  is  a  little  better  known,  The  plumbers  arts" 
art  mud  have  been  well  underftood  in  this  period,  as  all 
the  churches,  and  other  edifices  that  were  built  of  ftone,'* 
were  covered  with  lead ;  and  even  many  of  thofe  that 
were  conftrucled  of  wood.  Artificers  who  wrought  in 
iron  were  highly  regarded  in  thofe  warlike  times  ;  be- 
caufe  they  fabricated  fwords,  and  other  offenfive  arms, 
as  well  as  defenfive  armour.  Every  military  officer  had 
his  fmith,  who  conftantly  attended  his  perfon,  to  keep 
his  arms  and  armour  in  order  (69).  The  chief  fmith 
was  an  officer  of  confiderable  dignity  in  the  courts  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Welfh  kings ;  where  he  enjoyed 
many  privileges,  and  his  weregeld  was  much  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  artificer  (70).  In  the  "Welfh 
court,  the  king's  fmith  fat  next  the  domeftic  chaplain, 
and  was  entitled  to  a  draught  of  every  kind  of  liquor 
that  was  brought  into  the  hall  (71). 

As  all  the  clergy  were  taught  fome  mechanic  art,  and  Arts  of 
were  obliged  by  the  canons  to  exercife  it  at  their  leifure  working  in 
hours,  many  of  them  wrought  in    metals  of  different  Jo^'and 
kinds,  in  which  they  became  the  moft  expert  and  curi-  jewels, 
ous  artifts  (72).     The  famous  St.  Dunftan  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  who  governed  both  church  and  ftate  with 
the  moft  abfolute  fway,  was  the  beft  blackfmith,  brazier, 
goldfmith,  and  engraver  of  his  time.     l  He  had  an  ad- 

*  mirable  genius  (fays  his  hiftorian)  for  various  arts,  and 
'  particularly  excelled  in  writing  and  engraving  letters, 

(68)  Tngulf.  Hiff.  Croiland. 

(69)  Wilkin*  Leges  Saxon,  p.  25. 

(70)  Lege,-  Wallice,  p.  66.  .(7')  Id.  ibid, 

(72)  Joiinfon's  Canons,  vol.  I.  A.  D.  960.0.51.  A.  D.  994.  c  j. 
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'  and  in  making  any  thing  he  pleafed,  in  gold,  filver, 

*  brafs,  and  iron  (73).'  Many  trinkets  made  by  this 
illuflrious  mechanic  were  long  preferved  in  the  church, 
as  the  mofl  precious  relics,  and  objects  of  the  higheft 
veneration.    '  O  miferable  man  that  I  am  !  (cries  Ofbern,) 

*  I  confefs  that  I  have  feen  fomc  of  thofe  works  which 

*  he    had  made,  that   I  have  touched  them  with  my 

*  finful   hands,    have    fet    them   before    my   eyes,   be- 

*  fprinkled  them  with  my  tears,  and  adored  them  on 
«  my  bended  knees  (74).'  Among  the  various  artifts 
collected  by  Alfred  the  Great,  there  were  not  a  few 
who  wrought  in  gold  and  filver,  who,  with  the  in- 
ftructions  of  their  royal  mafter,  performed  feveral 
works  in  thefe  precious  metals,  of  incomparable  beau- 
ty (75).  The  truth  of  this  affertion  of  the  hiftorian  is 
abundantly  confirmed  by  that  mofl  beautiful  jewel,  of 
exquifite  workmanfhip,  that  was  found  at  Ethelingey  in 
Somerfetfhire ;  where  this  great  prince  concealed  himfelf 
in  his  diftrefs,  and  where  he  fometimes  refided  in  his 
profperity.  This  jewel  was  made  by  the  command  and 
direction  of  Alfred  (as  appears  from  the  infeription  upon 
it  in  the  Saxon  language  and  letters,  to  this  purpofe  •, — 
«  Alfred  commanded  me  to  be  made),' — and  was  cer- 
tainly worn  by  that  prince.  It  is  a  thin  plate  of  gold 
enamelled,  and  moft  exquifitely  engraved  with  various 
figures,  of  an  oblong  form,  a  little  more  than  two  inches 
long,  and  a  little  more  than  one  inch  broad  •,  of  which 
the  reader  may  find  long  and  minute  defcriptions  in  the 
work  quoted  below  (76).  There  is  theclearelt  and  moll 
authentic  evidence,  that  gold  and  filver  were  wrought 
into  plate,  coronets,  bracelets,  and  various  other  orna- 
ments and  utenfils,  both  before  and  after  the  age  of 
Alfred  the  Great.  The  famous  biihop  Wilfrid,  who 
flourifhed  about  two  centuries  before  Alfred,  is  faid  to 
have  incurred  much  envy  by  his  magnificence,  and  par- 
ticularly by  his  great  quantities  of  filver  plate  (77). 
Queen  Elgiva,  the  wife  of  king  Ethclred,  prefented  a 
thai  ice  and  patten  of  fine  gold,  weighing  thirteen  marks, 
about  two  pounds  and  a  half,  to  the  church  of  Canter- 
buiy  ;  and  his  fecond  wife,  queen  Emma,  gave   many 

(73)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  i.  p.  c\.  (74)  Id.  p.  95. 

(75)  Aflfer.  Vita  Alfred,  p.  17, 

(76)  Thilofophical     Trantafii  >ns,     Number    247.        Hitkefli 
Tht-faur.  '.    I.  p.    14:.     Wottesft  ConipcMi  .  p    1^. 

^77)  liddii  Vita  WllfiiJi,  e.  24. 
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ornaments  of  gold  and  filver  to  the  church  of  Winches- 
ter (78).     But  befides  the  gold  and  filver  plate   in  the 
poiTefiion  of  the  church,  of  which  every  convent  and 
cathedral  had  a  confiderable  quantity,  many  private  per- 
fons  had  various  ornaments  and  trinkets   of  thefe  preci- 
ous   metals,   fuch    as    coronets,   chains,  bracelets,  half- 
circles  for  drefling  their  hair   upon,  collars,  cups,  &c. ; 
as  appears  from  their  teflaments,  which  are  ltill  preferv- 
ed  (79)-     Even  the  arts  of  poliihing  and  fetting  precious 
(tones  were  not  quite  unknown  in  England  at  this  period : 
for  Alfred  the  Great,  having  received  a  quantity  of  thefe 
from  India  (in  the  manner  that  fnall  be  related  in  the 
next   chapter),  had   them    polifhed,    and   formed    into 
jewels ;  fome  of  which  were  remaining  in  the  cathedral 
of  Shereburn  when  William  of  Malmfbury  wrote  his 
hiitory  of  the  bilhops  of  that  fee  (Bo).     The  arts    of 
gilding  wood  and  metals  with  gold  and  filver  were  alfo 
known  and  pracliied.     Stigand  bifhop  of  Winchester  is 
faid  to  have  made  a  very  large  crucifix,  and  two  images, 
the  one  of  the  virgin  Mary,  and  the  other  of  the  apoftle 
John,  and  to  have  gilded  them  all,  together  with  the 
beam  on  which  they  flood,  with  gold  and  filver,  and  fet 
them  up    in    the   cathedral    of  Winchester  (81).     The 
Englifh  goldfmiths  in  this  period  were  fo  famous  for 
their  excellence  in  their  art,  that  the  curious  cafkets, 
adorned  with  gold,  filver,  and  precious  Hones,  in  which 
the  relics  of  the  faints  were  kept,  were  made  in  England, 
and    known   by    the   name  of    Opera  Anglica   (Englifh 
v/orks)  (82).     The  art  of  making  gold  and  filver  thread 
for  weaving  and  embroidering  was  not  unknown  in  this 
period,  as  will  by  and  by  appear.     In   one  word,  fome 
pieces  of  workmanihip  were  executed  in  gold  and  filver, 
in  thofe  rude  times,  that  would  be  admired  in  the  prefent 
age ;  of  which  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give  one  example  : 
among  the  furniture  of  Charlemagne,  there  were  four 
tables,  three  of  filver,  and  one  of  gold,  all  of  extraor- 
dinary magnitude  and  weight.     One  of  the  filver  tables 
was  fquare,  and  beautifully  enchafed  with  a  plan  of  the 
city  of  Constantinople  \  another  of  them  was  round,  and 

(78)  Monp.fticon,  vol.  1.  p.  a.     Anglia  Sacra,  t.  r.   p.  290. 

(79)  Hickrf'i  Differtatio  Epiltolaiis,  p.  51. 

(80)  W.  Malmf.  de  GeiUs  Pontifkum  Angl.  1.  2. 

(81)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  i.p.  293. 

(82)  Muvator.  Antiq.  t.  5.  p.  12. 
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on  it  the  city  of  Rome  was  reprefented  in  the  fame  man- 
ner; the  third,  which  was  much  larger  and  heavier,  and 
of  more  admirable  workmanfhip  than  the  other  two, 
contained,  within  three  circles,  a  reprefentation  of  the 
whole  world,  in  figures  molt  exquifiteiy  minute  and 
fine  (83).  How  ineflimable  would  the  value  of  thefe 
tables  be,  if  they  were  ft  111  remaining  !  Such  of  our 
readers  as  are  defirous  of  knowing  in  what  manner  the 
artificers  of  thofe  ancient  times  performed  many  of 
their  moft  curious  operations,  in  gilding  and  ftaining 
metals,  ivory,  wood,  parchment,  &c.  may  find  a  very 
ample  collection  of  their  receipts  in  the  work  quoted 
below  (84). 

tn  Wales.  If  we  may  depend  upon  the  authority  of  their  laws, 
even  the  people  of  Wales,  notwithftanding  their  poverty, 
and  the  low  ft  ate  of  the  arts  amongft  them,  were  not 
unacquainted  with  gold  and  filver  plate  in  this  period. 
By  one  of  thefe  laws,  an  infult  or  injury  offered  to  the 
king  of  Aberfraw  was  to  be  compenfated  in  this  man- 
ner :  The  guilty  perfon,  befides  a  certain  number  of 
cows,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  eftate,  was  to  give 
to  the  king  whom  he  had  affronted,  a  filver  rod,  as 
thick  as  his  little  finger,  that  would  reach  from  the 
ground  to  his  mouth  when  he  fat  in  his  chair ;  together 
with  a  gold  cup,  that  would  contain  as  much  liquor  as 
he  could  drink  at  once,  with  a  cover  as  broad  as  his  ma- 
jelly's  face ;  and  both  the  cup  and  cover  were  to  be  of 
the  thicknefs  of  a  ploughman's  thumb-nail,  or  the  (hell 
of  a  goofe's  egg  (85).  This  law  certainly  made  it  very 
imprudent  to  affront  his  majefty  of  Aberfraw,  efpecially 
if  he  happened  to  have  a  long  breath  and  a  broad  face. 
But  if  the  people  of  Wales  had  really  fuch  pieces  of 
plate  amongft  them  in  thofe  times,  they  were  probably 
imported,  and  not  manufactured  by  themfelves. 

Arts  of  Though  fome  of  the  arts  employed  about  clothing  are 

clothing,  frequently  carried  much  further  than  necellity  requires, 
and  were  fo  in  this  period ;  yet  it  feems  to  be  moll  pro- 
per, for  preventing  confufion,  to  confider  them  all  in 
this  place  under  the  divifion  of  the  neceffary  arts. 

Not  n<?cef-      None  of  the  nations  who  inhabited  this  illand  at  the 

fary  to       arrival  of  the  Saxons,  were  ignorant  of  the  moft  efien- 
trace  thefe  ° 

(83)  Egenhard.  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  nib  fin. 

(84)  Muratori  Antiijuitattt  Medii  iEvi,  t.  2.  p.  366---3S7. 
{Sn )  Lfges.  WallicsB,  ;>.  1 
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tial  branches  of  the  clothing-arts.     It  hath  been  made  arts  to 
appear  already,  that  the  Britons,  Scots,  and  Picts,  un-  tl?elr  on- 
derftood  the  arts  of  dreffing  both  wool  and  flax,  fpin- gm" 
ning  them  into  yarn,  and   weaving  them  into  cloth  of 
various  kinds  and  colours  (86).     Nor  have  we  the  leaft 
reafon  to  fufpecl,  that  the  Saxons   were  unacquainted 
with  any  of  thefe  efiential  operations  at  their  arrival  in 
Britain,  as  there  is  not  the  leaft  furmiie  in  hiftory,  that 
they  were  more  imperfectly  clothed  than  other  nations. 
It  will  not  therefore  be  neceflary  to  trace  any   of  thefe 
arts  again  to  their  origin,  but  only   to  take  notice  of 
fuch    improvements    as    were    made    in   them   in   the 
courfe  of  this  period,  and  of  fuch  new  inventions  as 
were  introduced. 

We  have  no  evidence, -that  any  of  the  Britifh  nations,  Art  of  em- 
at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  underftood  the  arts  of  broidery, 
weaving  various  figures  of  men,  or  other  animals,  or 
flowers,  foliages,  &c.  into  cloth,  or  of  embroidering 
them  upon  it  after  it  was  woven  j  but  there  is  the  cleareft 
proof,  that  thefe  very  elegant  and  ingenious  arts  were 
pra&ifed  in  England  before  the  end  of  the  feventh  cen- 
tury. In  a  book  written  by  Aldhelm  bifhop  of  Shere= 
burn,  about  A.  D.  680,  in  praife  of  virginity,  he  obferves, 
that  chaftity  alone  did  not  form  an  amiable  and  perfect 
character,  but  required  to  be  accompanied  and  adorned 
by  many  other  virtues ;  and  this  obfervation  he  ilJuftrates 
by  the  following  fimile,  taken  from  the  art  of  weaving  j 
-— *  As  it  is  not  a  web  of  one  uniform  colour  and  texture, 
'  without  any  variety  of  figures,  that  pleafeth  the  eye, 

*  and  appears  beautiful ;  but  one  that  is  woven  by  fhut- 

*  ties,  filled   with  threads  of  purple,  and  many  other 

*  colours,  flying  from  fide  to  fide,  and  forming  a  variety 

*  of  figures  and  images,  in  different  compartments,  with 
4  admirable  art  (87).'  Thefe  figures  were  fometimes 
embroidered  upon  the  cloth,  with  threads  of  gold,  filver, 
and  filk,  of  purple  and  other  colours,  as  the  nature  of 
the  figures  to  be  formed  required ;  and  to  render  them 
the  more  exacl:,  they  were  firfl  drawn,  with  colouring 
matter,  by  fome  fkilful  artifl.  In  the  life  of  St.  Dun- 
flan,  we  are  told,  that  a  certain  religious  lady,  defigning 
to  embroider  a  facerdotal  veflment,  earneftly  intreated 
Dunftan  (who  was  then  a  young  man,  and  had  an  excel- 

(*6)  See  vol.  1. 

tty)  Aldhelm  de  Virginitate,  in  Bibliotheca  Pa trura,  t.  13. 
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lent  tafte  for  works  of  that  kind)   to  draw  the  figures, 
which  fhe  afterwards  formed  with  threads  of  gold  (88). 
The  truth  is,  that  thofe  fine  flowered  and  embroidered 
works,  fo  much  fuperior  in  art  and  heauty  to  what  could 
have  been  expected  in  thofe  rude  ages,  were  commonly 
executed  by  ladies  of  the  higherl  rank  and  greater!  piety, 
and  were  defigned  for  ornaments  to  the  churches,  and 
veftments  for  the  clergy,  when  they  performed  the  offices 
of  religion.     We  often  read  in  the  monkifh  hiftorians  of 
thofe  times,  of  queens  and  princefics  making  prefents  of 
fuch  precious  and  painted  vertments  (as  they  called  them) 
to  the  church  (89).     The  four  princefTes,  daughters  of 
king  Edward  the   Elder,  and   fillers  of  king  Athelflan, 
are  highly  celebrated  by  hiflorians  for  their  affiduity  and 
Ikill  in  fpinning,  weaving,  and  needle-work  ;  which  was 
fo  far  from  fpoiling  the  fortunes  of  thofe  royal  fpinfters, 
that  it  procured  them  the  addrefTes  of  the  greateft  princes 
then  in  Europe  (90).     A  work  of  this  kind,  fuppofed  to 
have  been   executed   about  the  end  of  this  period,  by 
Matilda,  wife  to  William  duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards 
king  of  England,  and  the  ladies  of  her  court,  is  ftill  pre- 
ferved  in  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  and  is  an  illuftrious 
proof  both  of  their  (kill   and  induftry.     This   curious 
monument  of  antiquity  is  a  piece  or  web  of  linen,  only 
about  nineteen  inches  in  breadth,  but  no  lefs  than  fixtv- 
feven  yards  in  length ;  on  which  is  embroidered  the 
hiflory  of  the  conqueft  of  England  by  William  Duke  of 
Normandy,  beginning  with  the  embafly  of  Harold  to 
the  Norman  court,  A.  D.    1065,  and  ending  with  his 
death  at  the  battle  of  Haftings,  A.  D.  1066  (91).     The 
faany  important  transactions  of  thefe  two  bufy  years  are 
reprefented    in   the  cleared  and   mrft  regular  order  in 
this  piece  of  needle-work  ;  which  contains  many   hun- 
dred figures  of  men,  horfes,  hearts,  birds,  trees,  houfes, 
caftles,  churches,  arms,   &c.   &c.  all  ex -;cut<  d  in  their 
due  proportions  and  proper  colours,  v.  irh    inferiptions 
over  them,  to  throw  light  upon  the  hillorv  (92).    Though 
queen  Matilda  directed  this  work,   pert  the  greatcrt  part 
of  it  was  probably  performed  by  Englifli  women  :  for  we 

(88)  Angl-a  S.icrr.,  r.  2.  p.  94. 

(89)  Annaler  Ecclef.  Winton.  in  Angl.  Sacra,  r.  1.  p.  29c 

(90)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  p.  26. 

(91)  Memoires  de  Literature,  torn.  9.  12. 

(92)  Memoires  de  Literature,  lom.  9.  12.    Mnntfaucon  Monu- 
nieiiode  la  Monarchic  Prai  jxrife,  !••  '•  p.  571,  &c. 
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are  told  by  a  cotemporary  writer,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ladies  were  fo  famous  for  their  (kill  in  needle-work,  and 
embroidering  with  gold,  that  thofe  elegant  manufactures 
were  called  Anglicum  opus  (Englifh  work)  (93). 

It  hath  been  already  pi-oved,  that  the  people  of  this  Art  of  dy- 
ifland,  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  dying  i»g  fcarlet. 
wool,  yarn,  and  cloth,  feveral  different  colours,  in  the 
former  period  ;  yet  it  feems  probable,  that  theie  arts  re- 
ceived confidei'able  improvements  in  ihe  period  we  are 
now  delineating  (94).  In  particular,  the  art  of  dying 
the  fcarlet  colour,  by  the  help  of  a  fmall  infecl:  of  the 
kermes  or  cochineal  kind,  appears  to  have  been  difco- 
vered  about  A.  D.  10001(95). 

The  furrier's  art,  or  th«  art  of  drefling  the  fkins  of  The  fur- 
animals,  without  taking  off  the  hair  or  avooI,  was  much  ners  art* 
improved  in  this  period  ;  becaufe  furs  of  all  kinds  were 
much  worn,  and  highly  valued  for  their  warmth  and 
beauty  (96). 

Though   filk  was  worn  by   perfons  of  high  rank  and  Art  of 
great  wealth,  and  alfo  ufed  for  altar-cloths,  &c. ;  yet  as  "laki»g 
we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  manufactured  in  Eng-  '    ' 
land  in  this  period,  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  fpeak 
of  it  (97). 

Befides  the  fine  needle-works  and  embroideries  above  Arts  of 
defcribed,  which  were  executed  chiefly  by  die  ladies,  making 
various  kinds  of  woojlen  cloths  were  fabricated  by  the  T^lT11 
profeffed  artificers  of  Britain  in  this  period,  for  the  ufe 
of  all  the  different  ranks  in  fociety.  We  are  even  told 
by  a  writer  who  flourifhed  in  thofe  times,  that  the  Eng- 
lifh makers  of  cloth  very  much  excelled  in  their  feveral 
arts  (98).  This  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  price  of 
wool,  which  was  higher  than  it  is  at  prefent,  m  propor- 
tion to  the  prices  of  other  commodities.  For  the  fleece, 
by  fome  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  was  valued  at  two- 
fifths  of  the  price  of  the  whole  fheep  (99).  It  mud,  how- 
ever, be  confeffed,  that  it  is  quite  impoffible,  at  this 
diltance  of  time,  and  with  the  imperfect  lights  afforded 
us  by  our  ancient  writers,  to  give  a  particular  account 
of  the  texture  and  properties  of  all  the  different  -kinds  of 
cloth  that  were  fabricated  in  England  in  this  remote 
period. 

(93)  Gul.  Pi&avenf.  p.  an.  (94)  See  vol.  r. 

(95)  Murat.  Antiquitat.  t.  2.p.  415.  (96)  Id.  p.  499. 

(97)  See  chap.  7.  (98)  Gul.  PiclaYenf.  p.  XII. 

(99)  Wikins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  23. 
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Art  of  The  art  of  war  mud  continue  to  be  ranked  among  the 

war«  neceffary  arts,  until  all  nations  become  fo  wife  and  equi- 

table as  to  content  themfelves  with  their  own  territories 
and  poffefhons,  without  invading  thofe  of  others.  This 
was  very  far  from  being  the  cafe  in  Britain  in  the  period 
we  are  now  confidering,  which  was  almoft  one  continu- 
ed feries  of  invalions,  wars,  and  plundering^,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  In  fuch  unhappy  circumftances, 
the  ftucly  and  practice  of  the  arts  of  war  became  necef- 
fary  to  the  prefervation  of  the  feveral  Britifh  nations,  and 
011  that  account  merit  a  little  of  our  attention. 
Among  It  is   fufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to   what  hath  been 

the  Bn-  alveady  faid  concerning  the  manner  of  forming  andconv- 
and  Pitts^'  manding  the  armies  of  the  ancient  Britons,  Scots,  and 
Picls  j  becaufe  no  changes  feem  to  have  been  made  by 
them  in  thefe  particulars  in  the  prefent  period  (100). 
Their  arms  and  way  of  fighting  were  alfo  much  the  fame, 
except  that  war-chariots  were  wholly  laid  afide,  and  de.- 
fenfive  armour  came  more  into  ufe  among  their  princes 
and  great  men,  in  imitation  of  other  nations,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  By  the  laws  of  Wales,  all 
the  fighting  men  were  obliged  to  take  the  field,  as  often  as 
they  were  called  upon  by  the  king,  to  defend  their  coun- 
try when  it  was  invaded  ;  but  they  were  not  under  any 
legal  obligation  to  attend  their  prince  in  a  foreign  expe- 
dition above  once  in  the  year,  nor  to  continue  in  it  above 
fix  weeks  ( 1  o  1 ).  They  were  alfo  bound  to  affift,  as  often 
as  they  were  called  upon,  in  building,  repairing,  and 
defending  the  royal  caltles(  102).  But  thefe  tallies,  as 
hath  been  already  obferved,  were  very  flight,  and  con- 
ftruclcd  only  of  wood. 
Among  The  founders  of  the  feveral  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms 

the  Anglo-  in  this  ifland  were  a  kind  of  foldiersof  fortune,  followed 
Saxons.  by  armies  of  bold  intrepid  youths,  whole  arms  were 
their  only  riches,  and  war  their  only  trade  and  chief 
delight.  JTo  this  martial  fpirit,  which  they  derived  from 
their  anceftors  the  ancient  Germans,  they  owed  all  their 
fuccefs  in  Britain  •■>  and  they  procured  all  their  fettle- 
mentsby  their  fwords,  to  which  they  had  no  oilier  right* 
The  fame  martial  fpirit  and  military  arts  were  neceffary 
to  prefervc  their  acquisitions,  both  from  the  ancient  pof- 
feffors,  and  from  other  adventurers  like  themfelves,  par- 

(reo)  Sec  vol.  1.  0«i)  Leges  Wallicrc,  p.  ■;  1 ,  165. 

(102)  Id.  ibid. 

ticularly 
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ticularly  the  Danes.  Thefe  circumftances  made  the  fiudy 
and  practice  of  the  arts  of  war  of  the  greateft  importance 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  rendered  their  military  ar- 
rangements objects  of  curiofity  to  their  pofterity. 

All  the  freemen   and  proprietors  of  land  among  the  All  the 
Anolo-Saxons,   except  the   minifters  of  religion,  were  treeFnen 

.  among*  thfl 

trained  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  always  ready  to  take  the  Anglo- 
field.  To  this  they  were  not  only  led  .by  their  ancient  Saxons 
cuftoms  and  warlike  difpofitions,  but  compelled  by  the  vvere  war~ 
neceffity  of  their  circumftances,  and  the  obligation  of  " 
their  laws.  For  every  foldier  in  their  victorious  armies, 
when  he  received  his  proportion  of  the  conquered  coun- 
try as  the  reward  of  his  toils  and  valour,  became  bound 
to  three  things  (commonly  called  the  trinoda  necejfttas J, 
which  were  efteemed  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  the  pub- 
lic fafety  and  common  good  (1 03).  The  firft  and  moll 
important  of  thefe  three  ferviees,  to  which  all  proprie- 
tors of  land,  and  even  all  freemen  of  any  confiderable 
property,  were  fubjecled,  was  called  in  the  Saxon  lan- 
guage furthfare,  or  outgoing ;  which  fignified  their  taking 
the  held  with  all  neceflary  arms,  whenever  an  army  was 
to  be  formed  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  This  they 
were  obliged  to  do  under  the  fevere  penalty  of  forfeiting 
their  lands,  if  they  had  any,  and  paying  a  heavy  fine  if 
they  had  no  lands  (104).  The  fecond  of  thefe  ferviees, 
which  all  freemen  and  proprietors  of  land  were  obliged 
to  perform,  was  alfo  of  a  military  nature,  and  conlifted 
in  building,  repairing,  and  defending  the  royal  caf- 
tles(io5).  To  enable  them  to  perform  thefe  ferviees, 
all  freemen  and  landholders  were  obliged  to  be  conftant- 
ly  poffeffed  of  fuch  arms  as  were  neceffary  and  fuitable  to 
their  rank,  which  they  were  neither  to  fell,  nor  lend, 
nor  pledge,  nor  alienate  from  their  heirs  (106).  That 
they  might  be  expert  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  arms  when  they 
were  called  out  to  acfual  fervice,  the  freemen  of  each 
tithing,  hundred,  and  county,  were  appointed  to  meet 
at  certain  ftated  times  and  places  for  the  exercife  of 
arms  j  and  there  was  to  be  one  general  review  of  all  the 
arms  and  armed  men  in  all  the  counties  of  England  upon 
one  day  in  the  month  of  May,  that  there  might  be  no 

(10;)  Reliquiae  Spelman.  p.  19. 

(104)  Wiikins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  23.     Spelman  Concil  Britan. 
p.  520,  ('05)  Id. ibid. 

(106)  Leges  Edwardi  Regis,  apud  Wiikins,  p.  205. 
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poflibility  of  impofing  upon  the  public  by  lending  arms 
to  each  other  (107).  In  a  word,  the  freemen  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  like  their  ancestors  the  ancient  Germans, 
came  to  their  hundred  and  county  courts,  and  other 
public  meetings,  in  arms  ;  for  which  reafon  thefe  meet- 
ings were  commonly  called  weapon-lacks,  or  the  touch  of 
arms ;  becaufe  every  one  touched  the  fpear  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  who  was  prefent,  with  his  fpear,  in  token  of 
his  fubmiffion  to  his  authority,  and  readinefs  to  fight 
under  his  command  (108).  So  much  were  they  accui- 
tomed  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  that  a  fpear  in  his  hand  was 
an  elfential  part  of  the  drefsofan  Anglo-Saxon  thane  or 
gentleman,  by  which  he  was  diltinguiihed,  and  without 
which  he  never  ftirred  abroad.  This  is  the  reafon  that 
we  meet  with  fo  many  laws  to  prevent  their  doing  mif- 
chief  by  wearing  their  fpears  in  a  carelefs  manner  (109). 
Clergy  ex-  The  minifters  of  religion,  both  among  the  Pagan  and 
empted  Chriftian  Saxons,  were  exempted  from  all  military  fer- 
obligation  v'ces>  an<^  forbidden  the  ufe  of  arms.  The  Pagan  Nor- 
of  beaiing  thumbrians  imagined  their  high-pricft  Coifi  was  become 
arms.  mad,  when  they  beheld  him  riding  on  a  horfe,  with  a 
fpear  in  his  hand,  like  a  fecular  thane  j  *  becaufe  they 
<  knew  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  prieft  to  bear  arms, 
«  or  ride  upon  a  horfe  (iio).'  The  Chriltian  clergy, 
after  the  converfion  of  the  Saxons,  enjoyed  the  fame 
exemption  from  military  fervices,  and  were  laid  under 
the  fame  prohibition  of  bearing  arms,  that  they  might 
not  be  diverted  from  a  constant  attention  to  the  duties  of 
their  facred  function  (n  1).  But  the  lands  that  were 
granted  to  the  church  by  kings  and  others,  efpecially  in 
the  former  part  of  this  period,  were  fubjected  to  the 
fame  military  fervices  with  others,  which  the  clergy  per- 
formed by  their  ceorls  or  free  tenants  (112). 
Rhve*  not  As  the  bearing  of  arms  was  efteemed  the  molt  honour- 
p-rmitted  able  of  all  employments  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  all 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  in  this  period,  their  numerous 
flaves  were  excluded  from  that  honour,  and  from  all 
military  fervices,  except  in  cafes  of  the  greatefl  national 
d'ulrefs  and  danger (113).     Bit  when  a  Qttve  was  made 

(  m- )  Leges  Rdwardi  Regis,  apud  Wilkin*,  p.  %o$. 

(1      )  Id.  p   ;.o}.  (,09)  Wilkins  Legea  Saaan.  p.  42. 

(i"i  '  '  ■(}.  1.  2.  c.  13.  1  1:  .  1  bpclman  Coacil.  p.  23S. 

( 1 12)  Rel  man.  p.  19. 

1113)  Mum. or.  Autiq.l.  2  p  445, 
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free,  a  fpear  was  put  into  his  hand  as  one  mark  of  his 
freedom,  and  he  was  thenceforward  permitted  to  bear 
arms,  and  fubjeeled  to  military  fervices  (114). 

From  the  above  account  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Reafon  of 
feveral  Anglo-Saxon  ftates,  it  plainly  appears,  that  they  the  nuine- 
confifled  of  all  the  freemen  of  thofe  dates  who  were  of  rous. 
a  proper  age  for  bearing  arms,  the  clergy  alone  excepted.  among  the 
This  is  no  doubt  the  reafon  that  we  hear  of  fuch  numer-  Anglo- 
ous  armies  raifed  even  by  the  fmalleft  nations  of  the  ^2*ons- 
heptarchy:  for  when  a  war  broke  our,  the  whole  nation 
was  up  in  arms,  except  fuch  as  were  not  capable,  or  had 
no  right  to  be.tr  them.     After  the  eftabliihment  of  the 
Engliih  monarchy,  thefe  martial  regulations  feem  to  have 
been  relaxed,  and  the  military  forces  of  the  nation  gra- 
dually diminifhed. 

The  civil  and  military  government  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  Military 
were  perfectly  firnilar,  and  executed  by  the  fame  per-  govern- 
fons.     The  king  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  whole  ment* 
army  ;  an  office  which  he  commonly  executed  in  perfon, 
but  fometimes  by  a  fubftitute,  who  was  called  the  cymtigs 
hold,  or  beretoga,  i.  e.  leader  of  the  army  (115).      The 
alderman,  or  heretoga,  of  each  county,  commanded  the 
troops  of  the  county,  which  formed  a  complete  battalion  ; 
and  were  fubdivided  into  trithings,  commanded  by  the 
trithingmen ;  and  thefe  into  hundreds,  commanded  by 
the  hundredaries  ;  and  thefe  again  into  tens,  commanded 
by  the  decennaries,  who  were  commonly  called  fithcuml- 
inen   or  conductors,  when  they    acted    in   their  military 
capacity  (116). 

The  Anglo-Saxon  troops  were  of  two  kinds,  infantry  Troops 
and  cavalry.    The  infantry  were  compofed  of  the  eeorls,  ?nd  ar- 
or  lowed  rank  of  freemen  j  and  the  cavalry  of  the  thanes,  TieA°  i0 
or  freemen  of  greater   property,  who  could  afford    to  s  iXons. 
purchafe  and  maintain  their  hories.     The  infantry  were 
not  all  furnifhed  with  the  fame  offenfive  weapons,  fome 
being  provided    with  fpears,    others  with  axes,  others 
with  bows  and  arrows,  and  not  a  few  with  clubs,  befides 
fwords,  that  were  common  to  them  all.     Few  of  the 
infantry  had  any  other  defienfive  armour  than  final!  round 
fhields,  with  (harp  fpikes  in  their  centres,  which  they 
wore  on  the  left  arm,  and  with  which  they  wounded 

(114)  Murator.  Antiq.  1.  2.  p.  445. 

(115)  Spelnoan  Gioff.  p.  288. 

{\id)  Somner  Bi&ion.  Saxon,  in  verb. 
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their  enemies,  as  well  as  defended  themfelves..  The 
cavalry  were  more  uniformly  armed,  with  long  fpears, 
which  they  carried  in  their  right  hands,  and  fwords, 
which  hung  by  a  belt  at  their  left  fides.  They  were  alfo 
much  better  provided  with  defenfive  armour;  having, 
befides  their  large  oval  fhields,  which  they  wore  on  their 
left  arms,  helmets  on  their  heads,  and  cuiraffes,  or  coats 
of  mail,  on  their  bodies.  The  helmets  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  of  a  conical  fhape,  without  vizors,  or  any 
other  protection  to  the  face,  than  a  piece  of  iron  which 
reached  from  the  front  of  the  helmet  to  the  point  of  the 
nofe.  The  fwords,  both  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry, 
were  very  long  and  broad ;  blunt  at  the  point,  and  de- 
figned  only  for  cutting.  The  faddles  of  their  horfes 
were  of  a  very  fimple  conftruftion,  all  of  them  without 
cruppers,  and  many  of  them  without  ftirrups.  The 
above  defcription  of  the  arms  of  the  Englifh  in  this  remote 
period  of  their  hiftory,  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  repre- 
fentation  of  their  army  at  the  battle  of  Haflings,  in 
the  famous  tapeftry  of  Bayeux  (117).  All  the  different 
bodies  of  troops  of  which  ail  Anglo-Saxon  army  was 
compofed,  had  ftandards,  very  much  relembling  thofe 
of  the  cavalry  in  modern  Europe  (118).  Some  of  the 
moft  ancient  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  were  fo  fond  of 
thofe  military  ftandards,  that  they  had  them  carried  be- 
fore them  when  they  travelled  through  their  territories, 
even  in  times  of  peace  (119). 

We  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  the    Anglo- 
trained  to   Saxon  youth  wrere  carefully  trained  to  the  dexterous  ufe 
the  ufe  of   of  their  arms,  and  management  of  their  horfes,  as  well 
arms,  &c.  as  inftru£ted  in  the  way  of  marching  in  regular  order, 
and  performing  the  neceffary  evolutions  at  their  weapon- 
tacks  and  military  reviews.     •  All  the  northern  nations 

*  (fays  Olaus  Magnus)  are   exceedingly  expert  and  dex- 

*  trous  in  handling  their  arms  when  they  come  to  an  en- 
'  gageroent ;  becaufe  their  youth  are  frequently  exercifed 

*  in  mcck-fights,  with  fwords,  tpcars,  bows  and  arrows, 
<  and  other  arms  (1  20).     When  the  troops  are  affembled 

*  for  a  military  expedition,  they  are  iirfl  divided  into 
«  thejr  feveral  diflincl  bodies,  with  their  proper  (tandards, 

*  under  their  refpecYive  leach  explain  to  them 
«  the  caufes    of  the   war;    reprefent,  in    the    ftrongelt 

(1:7)  S^e  Memoi**!  de  rAcndpmir  dps  Infcriptions,  t.  12. 
(,  r>  \  :.  ibid.  (1 19;  Bed.  Hifl   Ecdtl       -   c.  10. 

(120)  HiflutiaOlai  M  gn  ,  1.  7.  c.  <   ;-*-4. 
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*  colours,  the  cruelty  and  injuftice  of  their  enemies,  and 

*  the  neceffity  of  their  fighting  boldly  for  the  honour  of 

*  their  country ;  and  promife  them  their  full  fhare  of  all 
(  the  booty  that  fhall  be  taken  •,  after  which  they  march 

*  with  great  alacrity  and  good  order  (121).'  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  armies  were  generally  attended  in  their  marches 
by  a  great  number  of  carts  or  waggons  loaded  with  arms 
and  provifions,  and  fometimes  with  their  wives  and 
children  ;  and  with  thefe  waggons  they  furrounded  their 
camps  in  the  night,  which  ferved  as  a  fortification  (122). 

When  they  came  to  action,  which  was  generally  as  Manner  of 
foon  as  they  could  find  their  enemies,  they  drew  up  drawing 
their  troops  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  UP  t  .leir 
the  ground,  the  poilure  of  the  adverfe  army,  or  the  par-  an<j  of ' 
ticular  views  of  their  commanders ;  though  they  com-  engaging. 
monly  formed  their  fpearmen  into  a  figure  called  afow's- 
hcad  or  hollow  ivedge^  prefenting  the  fharpeft  point  of 
it  to  the  enemy  (123).     This  figure,  which  was  much 
ufed  by  the  Franks,  Saxons,  and  all  the  other  northern 
nations,  is  thus  defcribed  by  an  ancient  writer  :    '  They 

*  form  their  troops  into  the  figure  of  a  wedge,  or  of 

*  the  Greek  letter  a  ;  the  point  of  which  towards  the 
«  enemy  is  very  iharp,  and  the  fides  gradually  diverge, 
'  by  which  it  becomes  broadeft  at  the  rear.     The  ranks 

*  of  all  the  three  fides  are  very  compact ;  and  the  men, 

*  Handing  with  their  faces  outwards,  and  their  backs 

*  towards  the  empty  fpace  in  the  middle,  form  a  kind  of 
1  rampart  with  their  fhields  (124)/  When  an  army  was 
compofed  of  feveral  diftindr.  battalions,  or  the  troops  of 
feveral  different  counties,  under  their  refpeclive  aldermen 
and  inferior  officers,  they  often  formed  as  many  of  thefe 
hollow  wedges  as  there  were  battalions,  at  proper  inter- 
vals (125).  This  was  certainly  a  very  prudent  regulati- 
on ;  for  each  of  thefe  bodies  being  compofed  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fame  county,  fought  bravely  for  the 
honour  of  their  county,  and  in  defence  of  their  friends 
and  neighbours.  The  cavalry  of  each  county  formed 
one  fquadron,  and  were  commonly  drawn  up  in  the 
front  of  the  infantry.  The  waggons  of  the  army,  with 
the  arms,  provifions,  women,  children,  fick  and  wound- 

(121)  Hiftoria  Olai  Magni,  1.  7.  c.  6.  p.  224. 

(122)  Oliver.  Antiq.  1.  1.  c.  50.  p.  319.         (123)  Agathlas,  1„  2. 
(124}  Cluver.  Ai'tiq.  German.  1.  1.  c.  50. 

(125)   id.  ibid,  p    52 i. 
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ed,  were  placed  in  a  line  m  the  rear,  with  proper  guards, 
and  made  a  kind  of  rampart  for  its  defence.  While  thefe 
•  difpofitions  were  making,  there  were  frequently  fingle 
combats  between  the  boldeft  champions  of  each  army, 
or  fkirmifh.es  between  flying  parties-,  in  which  feats 
of  the  greateft  bravery  and  dexterity  were  exhibited. 
When  both  armies  were  ready  for  atticn,  the  com- 
manders in  chief,  and  other  officers,  made  fhort  animat- 
ing fpeeches  ;  and  the  fignal  of  battle  being  given  by 
the  found  of  trumpets,  horns,  &c.  the  troops  on  both 
fides  advanced,  with  martial  fongs,  loud  fhouts,  and 
clafhing  of  arms,  which  made  a  molt  terrible  and  tre- 
mendous noife  (126).  The  firft  fhock  between  the  ca- 
valry of  the  two  contending  armies  was  ordinarily  very 
furious ,  after  which  the  archers,  and  then  thofe  armed 
with  fpears,  fwords,  battle-axes,  clubs,  &c.  came  to 
action ;  the  battle  raged,  and  blood  ftreamed  from  ten 
thoufand  wounds.  In  this  way  of  fighting,  much  de- 
pended on  bodily  ftrength  and  intrepidity ;  and  when 
two  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers  and  valour, 
battles  were  very  long  and  very  bloody.  As  the  rage  of 
the  combatants  was  much  inflamed  by  the  length  and 
violence  of  the  ftruggle,  the  vi£tors  made  a  dreadful 
havoc  among  the  fugitives,  and  ipared  few  that  they 
could  deftroy  :  nor  was  it  uncommon,  efpecially  among 
the  Danes,  to  put  their  prifoners  to  death  in  cold  blood, 
and  with  the  molt  cruel  tortures  (127).  It  would  be 
eafy  to  iliuftrate  and  confirm  every  particular  in  the 
above  defcription,  by  examples  taken  from  our  hif- 
tory  in  this  period ;  but  this  would  be  as  tedious  as  it  is 
unneceflary. 
Great  The  number  of  battles  that  were  fought  in  this  period 

liumberof  jn  England,  to  fay  nothing  of  fkirmifiies,  is  almoft  in- 
fought  in  credible  ;  and  therefore  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that 
this  pe-  this  pernicious  art  of  fhedding  human  blood  was  brought 
riod.  to  greater  perfection  than  other  arts  that  were  more  ule- 

ful  and  benelicent.  We  learn  from  the  belt  authority, 
that  king  Ethercd,  and  his  brother  Alfred,  fought  no 
fewer  than  nine  pitched  battles,  bd'uks  many  fkirmiihes, 
againft  the  Danes  in  one  year  (071)  (128).  The  truth 
is,  that  war  not  only  raged  almolt  without  interruption 

(126)  Oliver.    Ai.tiq.  German.  1.  1.  c.  50.  p.  324,   *rc. 

C 1 2 y )  Cliron.  S.ixoji.  p.  73.  80,  Sec.  (12s)   Id-  p.  8r. 
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in  thofe  unhappy  times,  but  alfo  appeared  in  its  mod  hor- 
rid afpect,  and  was  productive  of  the  mo  ft  deplorable 
calamities,  efpecially  to  the  vahquifhed.  For  victorious 
armies  too  often  did  not  content  themfelves  with  the  de- 
lt  ruction  of  thofe  who  had  oppofed  them  in  the  field, 
but  wreaked  their  vengeance  alfo  on  defencelefs  flaves, 
women,  and  children. 

The  obfervations  which  have  been   already   made   on  Arts  of 
the  civil,  may  be  applied  to  the  military  architecture  of  A^Jpif. 
the  Anglo-Saxons.     They  were   both   very   imperfect ;  ces. 
and  for  that  reafon  it  will  not   be    neceffary  to    fpend 
much  time   in   delineating  their  methods    of  fortifying, 
defending,  and  attacking    ftrong    places.     The    Saxons, 
in  the  courfe  of  their  long  wars  againft  the  Britons,  de- 
ftroyed  many  of  the  fortifications  that  had  been  erected 
by  the  Romans  ;  and  after  their  fettlement  in  Britain, 
they  neglected  to  repair  thofe  that  remained,  or  to  build 
any  of  their  own.     By  this  means,  this  country  became 
almoft  quite  open  and  defencelefs ;  which  greatly  facili- 
tated the  incurfions  of  the  Danes,  who   met  with   little 
obftruction    from   fortified    places.     Alfred   the    Great 
feems  to  have  been  the  firft  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
who  was  fenfibie  of  this  defect,  and  endeavoured  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy.     That    admirable    prince,  after  he   had 
reduced  the  Danes,  and  reftored  the  tranquillity  of  his 
country,  fpent  much  of  his  time  and  revewues  in  repair- 
ing the  ruined  walls  of  London  and  other  cities,  and   in 
building  forts  in  the  moft  convenient  places,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  fubjects.     f  What  fhall   I    fay    (cries   his 
hiftorian)  of  the  cities  which   he  repaired,  and  of  the 
royal  forts  and  caftles  which  he  built  of  done  and  wood 
with  admirable  art ;  in  doing  which  he  met  with  much 
oppofition  and  trouble  from  the  indolence  of  his  people, 
who  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  fubmit    to    any    labour 
for  the  common  fafety  ?  Kow  often,  and  how  earneftly, 
did  he  befeech,  intreat,  and  at  length   command    and 
threaten,  his  bifhops,  aldermen,  and  nobles,  to  imitate  his 
example,  and  build  caftles  for  the  defence  of  themfelves, 
their  families,   and  friends  ?    But,  aias  !  fuch   was  their 
invincible  floth  and  inactivity,  that  all  his  perfuafions, 
commands,  and  threats,  had  little  influence  upon  them  ; 
and  they  either  did  not  build  at  all,  or  did  not  begin  to 
build  till  it  was  too  hue,  and  their  enemies  came  upon 
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«  them  before  their  works  were  finifhed.  It  is  true,  in- 
*  deed,  when  they  beheld  their  parents,  wives,  children, 
1  friends,  and  fervants,  killed  or  taken  prifoners,  and 
«  their  goods  and  furniture  deftroyed,  they  bewailed  their 
«  own  folly,  and  applauded  the  prudence  of  their  fove- 
c  reign,  which  they  had  before  reproached  (129)/  His 
own  daughter  Ellleda,  governefs  of  Mercia,  feems  to 
have  been  the  only  perfon  in  the  kingdom  who  properly 
complied  with  the  commands,  and  imitated  the  example, 
of  her  illuftrious  father.  For  that  heroic  princefs,  who 
inherited  more  of  the  wifdom  and  fpirit  of  Alfred  than 
any  of  his  children,  not  only  fought  many  battles  againft 
the  Danes,  but  alfo  built  many  caftles  to  check  their  in- 
curfions.  In  Henry  of  Huntington,  we  have  the  names 
of  no  fewer  than  eight  caftles  that  were  built  by  Elfleda  iu 
the  fhort  fpace  of  three  years  (130).  From  this  time, 
the  building,  repairing,  and  defending  caitles,  became 
an  obje£t  of  public  attention,  and  one  of  the  three  fer- 
vices  to  which  all  the  lands  of  England  were  fubje£led. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  low  flate  of  the  arts,  and  parti- 
cularly of  architecture,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we 
cannot  fuppofe  that  their  caitles  were  either  very  ftrong 
or  very  beautiful.  They  generally  confifted  of  two  parts, 
a  bafs-court,  and  a  keep  or  dungeon.  The  bafs-court 
was  a  piece  of  ground,  fometimes  about  an  acre  in  ex- 
tent, furrounded  with  a  high  and  thick  ftone  wall,  with 
a  garreted  parapet  on  the  top ;  from  whence  the  garri- 
fon  difcharged  their  weapons  on  the  atTailants,  This 
wall  had  alfo  many  fmall  windows,  or  rather  flits,  in  it, 
very  narrow  in  proportion  to  their  height,  through  which 
they  (hot  their  arrows.  The  lodgings  for  the  officers 
and  foldiers  were  built  in  the  area,  and  along  the  infide 
of  the  wall.  At  one  end  of  the  bafs-court  was  a  round 
mount,  fometimes  artificial,  and  fometimes  natural, 
on  which  the  keep  or  dungeon  flood,  which  was  a  cir- 
cular ftone  building,  with  thick  and  high  walls.  From 
the  top  of  this  building,  which  was  flat,  the  garrifon 
had  an  ex  ten  five  profpeel  of  the  furrounding  country, 
that  they  might  difcover  the  approaches  of  their  enemies  ; 
and  from  thence  alfo  the  chief  defence  was  made.  The 
body  of  the  keep,  which  fometimes  confifted  of  feveral 
(lories,  contained  the  lodgings  of  the  commander  of  the 

(129)   Ader.  de  Rebus  gpfiis  Alfiedi,  p.  17,   18. 
(i3u)  Hen.  Hunt.  Hilt.  p.  204. 
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cattle;  and  in  the  bottom  was  the  prifon,  underground, 
and  without  light ;  from  whence  the  whole  building 
was  often  called  the  dungeon.  Such  was  the  general 
plan  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  catties ;  though  the  different 
taftes  of  their  builders,  fituations  of  the  ground,  and 
other  circumftances,  fometimes  occafioned  considerable 
deviations  from  this  plan  (131).  The  veftiges  of  Da- 
nifh  caftles,  or  rather  camps,  are  (till  vifible  in  many- 
parts  of  Britain,  of  a  circular  form,  (unrounded  with 
ditches  and  ramparts ;  but  do  not  merit  a  more  particu- 
lar defcription  in  a  general  hiftory  (132). 

The  arts  of  fortifying  and  attacking  towns  and  caftles  Arts  of 
commonly  improve  or  decay  together,  and  bear  a  due  attacking 
proportion  to  each  other ;  and  therefore,  though  the  ' 
Anglo-Saxon  caftles  above  defcribed  mult  appear  to  us 
exceedingly  weak  and  artlefs,  they  afforded  no  lefs  ad- 
vantage and  fecurity  to  their  defenders,  than  the  moft 
regular  fortifications  do  to  theirs  in  the  prefent  age  ;  be- 
caufe  the  modes  of  attacking  them  were  feeble  and  art- 
lefs in  the  fame  degree.  For  the  moft  part,  they  were 
attempted  to  be  taken  by  a  fudden  bold  affault ;  by 
wounding  and  killing  their  defenders  with  (tones,  ar- 
rows, darts,  and  fpears  ;  by  fcaling  their  walls,  and 
burfting  open  their  gates,  or  fetting  them  on  fire,  Thefe 
are  the  methods  which  we  fee  pra£tifed  in  the  attack  of 
a  cattle,  in  the  famous  tapettry  of  Bayeux  (133).  When 
the  defenders  of  a  town  or  cattle  were  difpofed  to  fur- 
render,  the  commander,  putting  the  keys  of  it  on  the 
point  of  his  fpear,  reached  them  over  the  wall ;  and 
from  thence  they  were  taken  by  the  general  of  the  be- 
fieging  army  (1 34).  If  the  affailants  were  repulfed,  they 
feldom  returned  to  the  charge,  or  perfifted  in  their  en- 
terprife ;  for  we  meet  with  very  few  fieges  of  any  length, 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  hiftory.  Alfred  the  Great  feems 
to  have  been  the  only  perfon  who  had  any  idea  of  a 
blockade,  or  confining  a  garrifon  within  their  walls,  cut* 
ting  off  their  fupplies,  and  obliging  them  to  furrender 
for  want  of  provifions  (135)-  A  great  variety  of  mili- 
tary, engines  were  invented  in  the  middle  ages,  for  bat- 
tering the  walls  of  towns  and  catties,  and  for  throwing 

(131)  See  Dr.  Borlafe's  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  1.  4.  c.  9. 

(  13a)  Id.  I.4.  c.  8. 

(133)  Memoires  de  Literature,  t  12.  p.  400.         (134)  Id.  ibid. 

(H5)  Chron.  Saxon,  p. 95. 
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jflones  of  a  prodigious  weight,  which  were  the  artillery 
of  thofe  times  ;  but  we  have  not  fuflicient  evidence,  that 
thofe  engines  were  ufecl  in  Britain  in  this  period  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  proper  to  introduce  the  account  of  them 
in  this  place  (136).  The  truth  is,  that  the  arts  of  forti- 
fying, defending,  and  befieging  places  of  ftrength,  were 
very  much  improved  by  the  Normans  ;  which  will  ren- 
der this  part  of  the  military  art  more  worthy  of  a  minute 
invedigation  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work. 
General  Such  feems  to  have  been  the  ftate  of  the   necefiary  arts 

obfervati  jn  t^js  iflan^^  and  particularly  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
flnteof  the  m  tn*s  Pei"i°^-  The  fonded  admirers  of  antiquity  will 
weceffary  not  deny,  that  all  thefe  arts  were  very  imperfect,  in 
arts.  comparifon  of  what  they  had  been  in  provincial  Britain  in 

the  Roman  times,  and  of  what  they  are  at  prefent. 
The  fine        It  is  now  proper  to  take  a  fhort  view  of  the  ftate  of 
arts.  tne  £ne  0j5  pieafmg  arts   of  fculpture,  painting,  poetry, 

and  mafic.  „ 

Sculpture  If  the  fculptor's  and  datuary's  art  doth  not  owe  its 
among  the  origin, it  certainly  owes  its  grcatcd  improvements,  toidoia- 
Pa^an  try_  Nations  who  wovlhip  images  naturally  encourage 
thofe  amongil  them  who  have  any  tade  or  genius  for  the 
art  of  making  them  j  and  thofe  artifls  as  naturally  exert  ail 
their  {kill  in  making  the  objects  of  worfhip  in  as  perfect 
a  manner  as  pcflible.  As  die  Anglo-Saxons,  at  their 
fettlement  in  this  ifiand,  were  idolaters,  they  had  proba- 
bly fome  amongft  them  who  had  the  art  of  carving  in 
wood,  or  cutting  in  ftoue,  the  images  of  their  gods, 
Woden,  Thor,  Frea,  &e.  though  in  a  rude  and  clumfy 
flyle.  That  they  had  idols  or  datues  of  their  imaginary 
deities  in  their  temples,  we  have  the  cleared  evidence 
in  the  letter  written  by  pope  Boniface  to  Edwin  king  of 
Northumberland,  A.  D.  625.  Thefe  idols  are  fpoken 
of  at  great  length,  and  he  is  exhorted  to  dellroy 
them  (137).  "When  Coiii,  the  chief  pried  of  the  North- 
umbrian Saxons,  was  converted  to  Chridianitv,  A.  D. 
6^.7,  he  overturned  the  altars,  and  broke  down  the  da- 
tues of  their  gods,  in  the  great  temple  at  Godmundham 
near  York.  The  thanes  of  the  datucs  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
deities,  with  their  various  emblems,  are  dill  preferved 
in  feveral  authors  ( 1 38).  ♦ 

(136)  Murator.  Antiq.  t.  2.  p.  475. 

(137)  Red>-  I  hit    EfccJttf.  I.  z.  c.  10. 

(138)  Aiiet  Sanirueb  Britan.  Anliq.  p.  446.     Vsrflrgan's  Refii- 
tution,  &C 
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When  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  converted  to  Chriftia-  Arrorg 
ritv,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fixth  and  feventh  centuries,  lre-  Ln8ir>- 
their  idols  were  deftioyeci,  and  the  art  of  making  them  ^f:er  .<rp:r 
not  only  neglected  as  ufelefs,  but  abhorred  as  impious.  converGon 
But  that  art  did  not  Ions  continue  in  a  ftate  of  neglect  r°Cnrilh- 
and  deteftation.     For  the  images  of  the  faints  having  '      J' 
been  introduced  into  many  of  the  Chriitian  churches  on 
the  continent,  it  was  not  long  before  they  found  their 
way  into  fome  of  the  churches  in  this   iiland.     At  firfh 
thefe  images  were  imported  from  Rome,  probably  becaufe 
there  were  no  artifts  in  Britain  who  co.u!d  make  them  ; 
but  by  degrees,  as  the  demand  for  them  encreafed,  the 
art  of  making  them  was  revived  (139).     As  very  few  fpe- 
cimens  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fculpture  are  now  remaining, 
we  cannot  form  an  exact  judgment  of  their  taite  and 
manner.    In  general,  we  may  conclude,  that  their  works, 
like  thofe  of  their  cotemporary  artifts  of  France  and  Italy, 
were  awkward,  ftiff,  and  fiat  (140).     For  when  the  art 
of  mafonry  was  fo  imperfect  as  it  hath  been  reprefented, 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  art  of  fculpture  had  at- 
tained to  any  great  degree  of  perfection.     Thofe  who 
have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  figures  in  bafib-re- 
iievo,  on  the  baptifmal  font  at  Bridekirk  in  Cumberland, 
or  thofe  on  the  pillar  in  the  church-yard  of  Buecaitle,  in 
the  fame  county,  or  thofe  on  the  obelifk  in  the  church 
of  Ruthwel  in  Annandale,  which  were  all  cut  in  this 
period  by  the  Dano-Saxon    inhabitants  of  thofe   parts, 
will  probably  be  of  this  opinion. 

The  painters,  as  well  as  fculptors,  of  the  ages  we  are  Paintings 
now  confidering,  were  chiefly  employed  in  working  for  imported, 
the  church,  by  drawing  pictures  of  our  Saviour,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  apoftles,  and  other  faints.  This  prac- 
rice  of  adorning  churches  with  pictures,  begun  in  the 
Eaft,  was  early  introduced  at  Rome,  and  from  thence 
fpread  into  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  where  Chif- 
tianity  was  eftablifhed  (141).  The  firft  pictures  that 
were  ufed  for  the  ornament  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  churches 
in  this  ifland  were  brought  from  Rome.  Benedict  Bif- 
cop,  the  founder  of  the  monaftery  of  Weremouth,  as  we 
are  told  by  venerable  Bede,  imported  great  numbers  of 
thefe  pictures  from  Rome,  for  the  ufe  of  the  church  of 

(13*9)  Peda;  Hid.  Abbat.  Weremuthen.  p.  295.  297. 
('40)  See   Montfaucon  Monumens,  t.  1.     Murator.  t.  2.  dif- 
ferur.  24.  (141)  Du  Pin.  Hirt.  Ecclef.  cent.  4.  in  Epiphan. 
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his  monaftery.     «  In  his  fourth  voyage,  A.  D.  678,  he 

*  brought  from  Rome  many  pictures  of  the  faints,  for 

*  the  ornament  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  which  he  had 
'  built,  viz. — a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Wary,  the  mother 
'  of  God, — and  the  pictures  of  the  twelve  apoftles,  which 

*  he  hung  up  in  the  body  of  the  church,  on  a  partition 
'  of  wood  from  the  fouth  to  the  north   wall ; — pictures 

*  of  the  gofpel-hiftory,  with  which  he  decorated  the 
'  fouth  wall ; — and  pictures    of  the  vifions  of  St.  John 

*  in  the  Apocalypfe,  with  which  he  adorned  the  north 
1  wall ; — that  all  the  people  who  entered  this  church, 
1  though  ignorant  of  letters,  might  contemplate  the 
'  amiable   afpecf.   of  Chrift   and  his  faints   in  thefe   pic- 

*  tures,  wherever  they  turned  their  eyes  (142).'  Bene- 
dict having  built  another  monaftery  at  larrow,  and  de- 
dicated the  church  of  it  to  St.  Paul,  made  another  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  to  procure  ornaments  for  Ids  new  church 
and  monaftery,  A.  D.  68$.     *  Benedict  having  confti- 

tuted  Efterwin  abbot  of  his  monaftery  of  St.  Peter  at 
Weremouth,  and  Ccolfrid  abbot  of  his  monaftery  of 
St.  Paul  at  larrow,  made  a  fifth  journey  to  Rome ; 
from  whence  he  returned  with  a  great  treafure  of 
facred  things,  as  ufual ;  particularly  a  great  number 
of  religious  books  and  pictures  :  for  at  this  time  he 
brought  pictures  of  the  whole  gofpel-hiftory,  with 
which  he  covered  the  walls  of  the  chapel  of  the  Bleflcd 
Virgin,  which  he  had  built  in  his  larger  monaftery  at 
Weremouth.  For  the  ornament  of  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  in  his  monaftery  of  larrow,  he  brought  pictures 
of  the  concord  of  the  Old  and  New  Teitaments,  exe- 
cuted with  wonderful  art  and  wifdom.  For  example, 
the  picture  of  Ifaac  carrying  the  wood  on  winch  he  was 
to  be  facrificed,  and  the  picture  of  Chrift  carrying  the 
crofs  en  winch  he  was  to  be  crucified,  were  placed 
next  to  each  other;  and  in  like  manner,  the  ferpent 
lifted  up  by  Mofes  in  the  wildernefs,  and  the  Son  of 
Man  lifted  up  on  the  crofs  (143).'  From  the  above 
account,  given  by  one  who  fpent  his  whole  life  in  the 
monafteries  of  Weremouth  and  larrow,  and  daily  law 
the  pictures  which  he  defcribes,  it  plainly  appears,  that 
thefe  two  churches  in  the  nortli  of  England,  in  the  feventh 
century,  were  adorned,  not  only  with  many  fingle  por- 


(142J  Bed.  Hift.  Abbat.  Weremuth.  p.  295. 


(.43)  Id.  ibid. 
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traits,  but  alfo  with  a  confiderable  collection  ofhiftori- 
cal  paintings;  and  if  we  were  as  well  informed  of  the 
ftate  of  fome  other  churches,  we  fhould  perhaps  find, 
that  they  were  no  worfe  provided  in  thefe  ornaments. 

As  the  veneration  and  demand  for  the  pictures  of  the  pajnf-nes 
faints  increafed,  the  inconveniency  of  bringing  them  all  executed 
from  foreign  countries  was  fenlibly  felt ;  and  therefore  ip  E«&- 
fuch  of  the  Engliih,  particularly  of  the  clergy,  as  had  a 
tafte  for  painting,  applied  to  that  art,  in  order  to  fur- 
mfh  their  own  churches  with  thefe  admired  ornaments. 
The  famous  St.  Dunftan,  who  feems  to  have  been  an 
univerfal  genius,  was  efteemed  an  excellent  painter  by 
his  cotemporaries,  and  employed  his  pencil  only  on  re- 
ligious fubje£ts(i44).     A  picture  of  Chrift,  drawn  by 
this  fainted  artift,  with  his  own  picture  pro  (I  rate  at  its 
feet,  and  feveral  infcriptions  in  his   own  hand-writing, 
are  (till  preferved  in  the  Bodleian  library  (145).     So  ne- 
ceflary  were  the  pictures  of  the  faints  believed  to  be,  that 
no  church  could  be  confecrated  without  fome  relics,  and 
the  picture  of  the  faint  to  which   it  was  dedicated.     At 
the  firft  introduction  of  thefe  pictures   into  the   Anglo- 
Saxon  churches,  it  was  pretended,  that  they  were   in- 
tended only  to  be  helps  to  devotion,  and  a  kind  of  books 
for  the  inftruction  of  thofe  who  could  not  read  the  fcrip- 
tures  ;  and  it  was  with  thefe  views  that  venerable  Bcde 
contended  for   their   lawfulnefs   and  expediency  (146). 
But  the  veneration  of  the  people  for  thefe  pictures  did 
not  long  flop  here,  but  gradually  increafed  to  the  moft 
grofs  and  impious  idolatry  ;    which  occasioned  a  prodi- 
gious demand   for   thefe  objects   of  devotion,  and  no 
doubt  brought  the  art  of  painting  to  greater  perfection 
in  this  period  than  many  of  the  other  arts.     Portraits  of 
other  perfons   betides  canonized  faints,  particularly  of 
the  dignified  clergy,  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous. 

<  Styward  (fays  William  of  Malmfbury)  was  appointed 
«  abbot  of  Glaftonbury  A.  D.  981.     The  pictures  of  this 

*  abbot  are  a  fufheient  proof  that  his  manners  were  very 

*  fuitable  to  his  name.     For  in  all  thefe  pictures  he  is 

<  reprefented  with  a  whip  or  rod  for  diicipline  in  his 

*  hand  (147).'     Even  hiftory-paintings,  reprefenting  the 

(144)   Anglis  Sacra,  t.  2   p.  94.. 

{145)   Hickefii  Thefaur.  t.  1.  p.  144. 

,(146)  Bed.sr  Opera,  t.  8.  de  Templo  Salo^oris,  c.  tq. 

{lip   W.  Malmf.  Antiq.  Gufion.  wpud  Gale,  t.  I:  p.  317. 
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principal  actions  of  the  lives  of  great  princes  and  gene- 
rals, do  not  feem  to  have  been  very  uncommon  in  Eng- 
land in  this  period.  Edelfleda,  widow  of  the  famous 
Brithnod  duke  of  Northumberland,  in  the  tenth  century, 
prefented  to  the  church  of  Ely,  *  a  curtain,  which  had 

*  the  hiftory  of  the  great  actions  of  her  deceafed  lord 
'  painted  upon  it,  to  prefcrve  the  memory  of  his  great 

*  valour  vand  other  virtues  (148).' 

Painting  The  arts  of  colouring  and  painting  glafs  were  proba- 

on  giafs.  bly  known  and  praclifed  in  England  in  the  ages  we  are 
now  confidering.  If  we  could  be  certain,  that  the  figures 
of  Alfred  the  Great?  and  of  his  grandfon  Athelftan,  in 
the  window  of  the  library  of  All-Souls  College  at  Ox- 
ford, had  been  brought  from  Beverley,  where  they  had 
been  painted  not  long  after  the  age  in  which  thefe  prin- 
ces fiourifhed,  we  mould  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  ftate  of  that  curious  art  in  this  period  (149).  1 11 
that  large  collection  of  receipts  for  performing  various 
works  of  art,  in  the  eighth  century,  preferved  in  the 
work  quoted  below  (150),  there  are  directions  for  ftain- 
ing  glafs  feveral  different  colours,  in  order  to  form  figures 
and  pictures  of  Mofaic  work. 
Artofpoe-  But  of  all  the  pleafing  arts,  poetry  was  the  moft  ad- 
try  much  rnired  and  cultivated  by  all  the  nations  of  Britain,  in  the 
in  this  pe-  aSes  we  are  now  delineating.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
riod.  "  firft  volume  of  this  work,  we  have  attempted  to  account 
for  that  ftrong  propenfity  to  the  fublime  and  ardent  (trains 
of  poetry  which  hath  appeared  in  all  nations,  in  the  moft' 
early  period  of  their  hiftory,  when  they  were  emerging 
from  the  favage  ftate  (15 1).  Whatever  becomes  of  that 
account,  the  fact  is  undeniable ;  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
ancient  hiftory  of  all  thofe  nations  of  Germany  and  Scan- 
dinavia, from  whom  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Dano-Saxon 
inhabitants  of  Britain  derived  their  origin,  as  well  as  bv 
that  of  the  Celtic  tribes  (who  poffeffed  the  warmer  regions 
of  Europe),  from  whom  the  ancient  Britons  were  defcend- 
ed.  This  poetic  fire  was  not  extinguished  by  the  chilling 
blalts,  and  almoft  eternal  frofts,  of  the  north;  but  burnt 
with  as  intenfe  a  flame  under  the  arctic  circle  as  under 
the  equator.  The  truth  is,  that  the  mountains  of  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  even  Iceland, 

(14R)  Hill.  Elieri.  I.  i.cr 

( 149)  Vita  /Klfredi  a  Spelman.  tab.  2. 

C'50)  Muratoi.  Antiq.  t.  2.  p.  370,  (151)  See  vol.  r. 

were 
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were  the  favourite  feats  of  the  Mufes  in  this  period  ; 
and  from  fome  of  thofe  countries  they  accompanied  their 
votaries  into  this  ifland.      <   All   the  ancient  inhabitants 

*  of  the  north  (lays  an  excellent  antiquary)  compofed, 
'  in  rhymes  and  verfes,  accounts  of  all  things  that  de- 
c  ferved  to  be  remembered,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
1  that  they  might  be  more  eafi'y  inftilled  into  the  minds 
(  of  men,  might  make  the  deeper  impremons  on  their 
«  memories,  and  be  more  effectually  handed  down  to 

*  pofterity  (152).'  Every  bold  adventurer,  when  he  fet 
out  on  any  piratical  or  military  expedition,  if  he  was 
net  a  great  poet  himfelf,  which  was  frequently  the  cafe, 
never  neglected  to  carry  with  him  the  belt  poets  he  could 
procure,  to  behold  and  celebrate  his  martial  deeds  (153). 
We  may  be  certain,  therefore,  that  all  the  leaders  of  the 
feveral  armies  of  Saxons,  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Danes, 
who  formed  fettlements,  and  erected  kingdoms,  in  this 
ifland,  brought  their  poets  with  them,  to  ling  their  ex- 
ploits and  victories.  The  moll  ancient  of  thofe  hiito- 
rical  and  military  fongs  have  been  long  lince  loft ;  but 
we  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  it  is  to  them  we  ewe 
many  particulars  in  the  molt  ancient  part  of  our  hiftciy. 
Some  of  our  hiftorians  honeftly  confefs,  that  they  had 
no  other  authority  for  what  they  related  but  thofe  ancient 
poems ;  and  one  of  thofe  fongs,  on  the  great  victory 
which  Athelftan  obtained  over  the  Scots  and  Danes 
A.  D.  938,  is  inferred  verbatim  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
and  literally  tranilated  by  Henry  of  Huntington  (154). 
Another  of  thofe  ancient  poems,  on  the  death  of  king- 
Edgar,  and  the  fucceffion  ofhisfon  Edward,  A.  D.  975, 
is  inferted  in  the  fame  chronicle  (155). 

Never  were  poetry  and  poets  lb  much  admired  and  P«-etryand 
honoured  as  in  the  prefeut  period.     The  greateft  princes  L?eatlv 
were  no  lefs  ambitious  of  the  laurel  than  of  the  royal  honoured 
crown.     Alfred  the  Great  was  the  prince  of  poets,  as  ln  d"s 
well  as  the  belt  of  kings,  and  employed  his  poetic  talents  *?en0  * 
to  enlighten  the  minds  and  civilize  the  manners  of  his 
iubjecls  (156).     Aldhelm,  who  was  a  prince  of  the  royal 
family  of  WeiTex,  and  biiliop  of  Shereburn,  was  alia 

(152)  Olsi  WorrruiLiteratura  Danka,  p.  176, 

(153)  Id.  p.  195. 

(154)  Wil.  Malmf.  p.  3.     Chron.  S.-.x  p..  :\   U2,     Hen.  Hunt. 
p.  204.  1'55)  Ch.uu.  Saxon,  p.  122. 

(156).  Vita  Elfredi,  p.  92, 

the 
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the  beft  poet  of  his  age ;  and  his  poems  were  the  delight 
and  admiration  of  the  Englifh  feveral  centuries  after  his 
death  ( i  57).  Canute  the  Great  was  alfo  a  famous  poet ; 
and  the  firft  ftanza  of  a  fong  cempofed  by  him  may  be 
feen  in  the  work  quoted  below  (158).  Poets  were  the 
chofen  friends  and  favourites  of  the  greateft  kings ;  they 
feated  them  at  their  tables,  advanced  them  to  honours, 
loaded  them  with  riches,  and  were  fo  much  delighted 
with  their  fweet  and  lofty  (trains,  that  they  could  deny 
them  nothing.  *  We  the  bards  of  Britain,  whom  our 
«  prince  entertaineth  on  the  1  ft  of  January,  fhall   every 

*  one  of  us,  in  our  rank  and  ilation,  enjoy  mirth   and 

*  jollity,  and  receive  gold  and  filver  for  our  reward. 

*  Happy  was  the  mother  who  bore  thee,  who  art  wife 
«  and   noble,  and    freely  diftributeft  rich  fuits  of  gar- 

*  ments,  thy  gold  and  filver.     Thy  bards  celebrate  thee, 

*  for  prefenting  them  thy  bred  fteeds,  when  they  fit  at 
'  thy   table 3.     I    myfelf  am  rewarded   for  my  gift  of 

*  pcetry,  with  gold  and  diftinguiihcd  refpect.  Should 
<  I  defire  of  my  prince  the  moon  as  a  prelent,  he  would 

*  certainly  beftow  it  on  me  (159).'  The  poets  of  the 
north  were  particularly  famous  in  this  period,  and  greatly 
carefied  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings.     '  It  would  be  end- 

*  lefs  (fays  an  excellent  antiquary)  to  name  all  the  poets 
«  of  the  north  who  flourifhed  in  the  courts  of  the  kings 
■  of  England,  or  to  relate  the  diftinguifhed  honours 
«  and    magnificent    prefents    that    were    heaped    upon 

*  them  (160).'  The  fame  writer  hath  preierved  the 
names  of  no  fewer  than  eight  of  thofe  Danifh,  Norwe- 
gian, and  Icelandic  poets,  who  flourifhed  in  the  court  of 
Canute  the  Great,  king  of  Denmark  and  England,  and 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  that  prince  (161).  It  feems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  amufements  of  the  greateft 
princes  in  this  period  to  hear  the  poems  of  their  bards, 
to  read  their  works,  and  even  commit  their  vcrfes  to 
memory.  Alfred  the  Great,  as  we  are  told  by  his  inti- 
mate friend  and  companion  Afierius,  amid  It  that  infinite- 
multiplicity  of  affairs  in  which  he  was  engaged,  never 
neglected  to  fpend  fome  part  of  his  time  every  day  in 
getting  Saxon  poems  by  heart,  and  teaching  them  to 

('57)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  a»jp. 4.        f  15SJ  Hifl.  Elienf.  f.  2.  c  Vj. 

(mo)  Specimens  of  Ancient  Welfn  Poetry,  p.  34.  36. 

(16..)  Did  VVormii  LitCNtura  Danica,  p.   195. 

u6i)  Id.  p.  Z4j| 
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others  (162).  This  too  was  alfo  a  very  capital  part  of 
the  education  of  the  royal  and  noble  youth  of  thole 
times  (163). 

The  poems  of  thofe  ancient  bards  of  the  north  are  \flov.ifn- 
faid  to  have  produced  the  molt  amazing  effects  on  thole  i-ng  power 
who  heard  them,  and  to  have  roufed,  or  foothed,  the  °  Poetr3'« 
moll  impetuous  palhons  of  the  human  mind,  according 
to  the  intention  of  their  authors.  Revenge,  it  is  well 
known,  rages  with  the  greateft  violence  in  the  hearts  of 
warlike  fierce  barbarians,  and  is  of  all  their  pafiions  the 
molt  furious  and  ungovernable  ;  and  yet  it  is  laid  to  have 
been  fubdued  by  the  enchanting  power  of  poetry.  Egil 
Skallagrim,  a  famous  poet  of  thofe  times,  had  quarrelled 
with  Eric  Blodox,  king  of  Norway  ;  and  In  the  courfe 
of  that  quarrel  had  killed  the  king's  fan,  and  feveral  of 
his  friends ;  which  raifed  the  rage  of  Eric  againll  him  to 
the  greateft  height.  Egil  was  taken  priibner,  and  fent 
to  the  king,  who  was  then  in  Northumberland.  No 
fooner  was  he  brought  into  the  prefence  of  the  enraged 
monarch,  who  had  in  his  own  mind  doomed  him  to  the 
moll  cruel  tortures,  than  he  began  to  fing  a  poem  which 
he  had  compofed  in  praife  of  his  royal  virtues,  and  con- 
veyed his  flattery  in  fuch  fweet  and  foothing  ftrains,  that 
they  procured  him  not  only  the  forgivenefs  of  all  his 
crimes,  but  even  the  favour  of  his  prince  (164).  The 
power  of  poetry  is  thus  poetically  defcribed  in  one  of 
their  moll  ancient  odes  :  * '  I  know  a  fong  by  which  I 
«  foften  and  enchant  the  arms  of  my  enemies,  and  render 
«  their  weapons  of  none  eAecll.  I  know  a  fong  which  I 
«  need  only  to  fing  when  men  have  loaded  me  with 
{  bonds;  for  the  moment  I  fing  it,  my  chains  fall  in 

*  pieces,  and  I  walk  forth  at  liberty.    I  know  a  fongufe- 

*  ful  to  all  mankind  j  for  as  foon  as  hatred  inflames  the 
'  fons  of  men,  the  moment  I  fing  it  they  are  appealed. 

*  I  know  a  fong  of  fuch  virtue,  that  were  I  caught  in  a 

*  llorm,  1  can  hulh  the  winds,  and  render  the  air  per- 
'  feftly  calm  (165).' 

Thofe    ancient    bards    who    had    acquired   fo   great  T'n?  poets 
an    afcendant  over  the  minds  of  their  ferocious  coun-  °*~  nature. 


and  not  of 

gift  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  acquired  by  art.     This 


trymen,    mud    certainly    have    been    pofiefied    of   an 
uncommon   portion    of  that  poetic    fire,  which  is  the 


(162)  AfTer.  de  Rebus  geftis  Alfred",  p.  13.  (163)  Id.  ibid. 

(164)  Olai  Wormti  Lirera'ura   Danica,  p.  195. 

(165)  Bartholin,  p.  34.7.     Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  2.  p.  2/7. 
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is  directly  afferted  by  one  who  was  well  acquaint. d 
with  their  works :  f  In  other  languages,  any  perfon 
'  of  common  understanding  may  make  verfes  of  fome 

*  kind;  and,  by  conflant  practice,  may  even  become 
f  expert  at  making  them  :  but  in  our  Dano-Saxon  lan- 
'  guage,  no  man  can  become  a  poet  of  the  lowed  order, 

*  by  any  efforts,  unlefs  he  is  inspired  with  fome  degree 
•*  of  the  true  poetic  flame.  This  facred  fire,  like  all  the 
'  other  gifts  of  nature,  is  bcftowed  in  very  unequal  mea- 

*  fures.     There  are   fome  who  can  compofe  excellent 

*  verfes  by  the  help  of  thought  and  ftudy  ;  while  others, 

*  blefled  with  a  greater  portion  of  the  true  poetic  fpirit, 

*  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  verfes  of  all  kinds  with  perfetl 

*  eafe,  without  premeditation.  This  happy  genius  for 
'  poetry  difcovers  itfelf  even  in  infancy,  by  fuch  manifeft 
'  indications,  that  it  cannot  be  miftaken,  and  is  obferv- 
s  ed  to  be  moft  ardent  about  the  change  of  the  moon. 

*  When  a  poet  of  this  high  order  and  fervid  fpirit  is 

*  fpeaking  of  his  art,  or  pouring  out  his  verfes,  he  hath 
'  the  appearance  of  one  that  is  mad  or  drunk.  Nay,  the 
'  very  external  marks  of  this  poetic  fury  are  in  fome  fo 

*  ftrong  and  obvious,  that  a  ftranger  will  difcover  them 

*  at  firlt  fight  to  be  great  poets,  by  certain  lingular  looks 

*  and  geftures,  which  are  called  in  our  language  Skall- 

*  viingly  i.  e.  the  poetical  vertigo  (i66).' 

Carious  Venerable  Bede   gives  a  very  curious  account  of  a 

account  of  Saxon  poet,  called  Cadmon,  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of 
thT°  n-  Streanefhalch  (now  "Whitby)  in  the  feventh  century, 
cient  who  exactly  anfwered  the  above  defcription.     The  moil 

poets.  fublime  drains  of  poetry  were  fo  natural  to  this  ancient 
bard,  that  he  dreamed  in  vcrfe,  and  compofed  the  moil 
admirable  poems  in  his  flcep  ;  which  he  repeated  as  foon 
as  he  awoke.  A  part  of  one  of  thofe  poems  M  preferr- 
ed in  king  Alfred's  Saxon  verfion  of  Bedc's  history,  ami 
is  much  admired  by  thofe  who  are  moil  capable  of  form- 
ing a  right  judgment  of  its  merit  (167}.  Bede  gives  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  exordium  of  this  poem,  but  con- 
fefleth  that  it  fails  far  ihort  of  the.  beauty  c>f  the  original ; 
1  for  it  is  impolhble  (fays  he)  to  tranilate  verfes  that  aiv 

*  trulv  poetical,  out  of  one  language  into  another,  with- 

*  cut    lofing    much   of   their    original  dignity   and  fpi- 

(\M~)  Olai  Wormii  Literature  Tunica,  p 
(167)  Bed.  Hifh  Ecclef. Saxenicc  redoita,    p.  597.    Hitkefii 
IIkGui-.  t.  1.  p.  1  y7. 

■  rit, 
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*  rit  (108).'  For  this  reafon,  I  (hall  not  attempt  an  Eng- 
lifh  tranfiation  of  this  curious  fragment.  Crcdmon  was 
a  man  of  low  birth,  and  little  or  no  learning,  but  pof- 
feSed  fo  great  a  portion  of  that  divine  enthufiafm  with 
which  the  true  poet  is  infpired,  that  he  turned  every- 
thing he  heard  into  the  fweeteft  verfes,  without  any  toil 
or  cifbrt.  As  he  was  a  monk,  and,  according  to  the 
mode  of  thofe  times,  a  pious  man,  he  employed  his 
poetic  talents  only  on  religious  fubjects,  and  compofed 
poems  on   all  parts  of  the  Old   and  New  Teftament. 

*  He  fung  (fays  Bede)  the  creation  of  the  world, — the 
'  origin  of  mankind,  and  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  book 
'  of  Genefis, — the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  out  of 
'  Egypt, — their  taking  pofleffion  of  the  land  of  promife, 
c  and  many  other  fcripture-hifiories.  He  fung  of  the 
'  incarnation,  paffion,  refurreclion,  and  afcenlion  of  our 

*  Saviour  ;  of  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  the 

*  preaching  of  the  apoftles.     In  a  word,  he  compofed 

*  poems  on  the  divine  bleflings  and  judgments, — on  the 

*  terrors  of  the  laft  day, — on  the  joys  of  heaven, — the 

*  pains  of  hell, — and  on  many  other  religious  fubjects,  to 

*  deter  men  from  the  love  of  vice,  and  excite  them  to  the 
'  love  and  practice  of  virtue  (169).'  All  the  works  of 
this  ancient  poet  of  nature  are  unhappily  loft,  except  the. 
fmall  fragment  above  mentioned,  which  is  the  mod  vene- 
rable relic  of  the  Dano-Saxon  language  and  poetry.  For 
the  learned  Dr.  Flickes  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poetical 
paraphrafe  on  the  book  of  Genefis,  published  by  Ju- 
nius as  Credmon's,  is  not  really  the  work  of  that  an- 
cient bard  (170). 

The  language  of  the  Saxon,  Danifh,  and  other  nor-  Lan?rn?e 
thern    poets,  was   highly  figurative  and  metaphorical ;  of  thofe 
but  thofe  figures'  and  metaphors  were   not  the   arbitrary  anCient 
inventions  of  every  particular  poet,  but  eftablifhed   by 
ancient  and  universal  practice.     This  prevented,  in  forne 
meafure,  that  obfeurity,  which  fo  conftant  a   fucceffioa 
of  ftrong  figures  would  otherwife  have  occasioned.     Rog- 
vald,  earl  of  the  Orkney  ifles,  who   was  a  famous  poet 
as  well  as  a  great  warrior,  compiled  a  kind  of  dictionary 
of  thofe  eftablifhed  figures  and   metaphors,  for   the   ufe 
both  of  poets  and  their  readers,  which  he  entitled  the 

(168)  Bed.  Hift.  Eeclef.  I.  4  c.  24.  (169)  I  J.  ibid. 

(170)  Seethe  moft  perfetl  copy   of  this  fragment  in  Wanlei 
Catalog.    Lib.  Septentrional,  p.  287.    . 
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Poetical  Key  (171).  Many  of  thofe  poetical  metaphors' 
were  taken  from  the  ancient  Pagan  theology  and  mytho- 
logy of  the  northern  nations.  For  example, — heaven 
"was  f  the  fcull  of  the  giant  I  mar  •,' — the  rainbow  was 
'  the  bridge  of  the  gods  ;' — gold  was  (  the  tears  of 
«  Freya  \ — poetry,  *  the  prefent,  (or)  the  drink  of 
«  Odin;' — the  earth,  *  the   fpoufeof  Odin,  the  flefh  of 

*  Imar,  (or)  the  daughter  of  Night ;' — a  battle,    «  the 

*  hail  of  Odin,'  &c.  All  thefe,  and  many  others  of  the 
fame  kind,  were  alluuons  to  particular  fables  in  the 
Edda  (172).  But  the  far  greateft  number  of  thefe  poeti- 
cal metaphors  were  taken  from  the  appearances,  proper- 
ties, and  ufes  of  natural  objects.  Thus,  herbs  and 
plants  were  '  the  hair  of  the  earth,  (or)  the  fleece  of 
the  earth  ;' — the  fun,    «  the  candle  of  the  gods ;' — the 

*  fea,    *  the  field  of  pirates,  the  girdle  of  the  earth,  the 

*  country  of  whales  ;' — ice,  *  the  greateft  of  bridges  ;' 
— a  fhip,    *  the  horfe  of  the  waves  ;' — a  combat,    c  the 

*  bath  of  blood,  (or)  the  clang  of  bucklers  ;' — arrows, 
'  the  birds  of  war,  (or)  the  fnakes  of  war ;' — foldiers, 
«  the  wolves  of  war;' — the  tongue,  *  the  fword  of 
<  words  ;' — the  foul,  <  the  treafure  of  the  breaft,  (or) 
c  the  keeper  of  the  bony  houfe,'  &c.  &c.  (173).  But 
after  all,  this  profufion  of  metaphors,  and  ether  figures, 
together  with  the  very  involved  arrangement  of  the 
words,  of  which  many  are  purely  poetical,  and  never 
ufed  in  profe,  render  the  ftyle  of  the  Saxon,  Danilh, 
nnd  other  northern  poets,  not  a  little  obfeure  to  the 
greateft  proficients  in  thofe  languages  among  the  mo- 
derns, though  perhaps  it  appeared  fufhciently  clear  to 
their  cotemporaries. 

■Rule?  of  rf  he  rules  and  meafures  of  the  verification  of  the  an- 
cient Saxon  and  Danifh  poets,  aie  (till  more  obfeure,  if 
not  quite  inexplicable.  This  is  owing  to  the  great  fin- 
gularity,  prodigious  artifice,  and  almoft  endlefs  variety 
of  the  kinds  and  meafures  of   their  verfes,     *  The  dif- 

*  ferent  kinds  of  verfes  (fays  one  of  the  bed  judges) 
'  compofed  by  the  Saxon,  Danifh,  and  Icelandic  poets, 

*  were  almoft  innumerable ;  for  fuch  was   the  greatnefs 

*  and  fertility  of  their  genius,  that  there  was  no  end  cf 

(171)  Olai  Wormii  L'teratura  Danica,  p.  195. 
(17*)  Northern  Antiquities,   vol.  t.  p.  395. 
(173*  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  1.  p.  595.     Ilickefii  Thefaur. 
t.  1.  p.  159. 
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their  inventions.  It  may,  however,  be  obferved,  that 
the  number  of  the  different  kinds  of  verfes  commonly 
ufed  by  thefe  poets,  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
thirty-fix,  without  including  that  kind  in  which  our 
modern  poets  fo  much  delight,  which  confifts  wholly 
in  ending  every  two  lines  with  fimilar  founds.  The 
harmony  of  thefe  different  kinds  of  verfes  did  not  con- 
fift  only  in  the  fuccefiion  of  long  and  jfhort  fyllables, 
according  to  certain  rules,  as  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ;  nor  in  the  fimilar  founds  of  the  terminating 
fyllables,  as  among  the  moderns  j  but  in  a  certain 
confonancy  and  repetition  of  the  fame  letters,  fyllables, 
and  founds,  in  different  parts  of  the  ftanza,  which 
produced  the  moft  mufical  tones,  and  affected  the 
hearers  with  the  moft  marvellous  delight  ( 1 74)'. 
Our  ears,  being  quite  unaccuftomed  to  thefe  ancient  Rules  of 
modes  of  verification,  cannot  be  fufceptible  of  the  im-  the  drot- 
preffions  of  their  harmony  but  in  a  very  imperfect,  de-  lluxt*  or 
gree  ;  and  therefore  a  very  particular  account  of  them  f01)g. 
would  neither  be  pleating  nor  inftrudlive.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  improper  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  our  rea- 
ders, by  laying  before  them  the  rules  of  one  of  thefe 
kinds  of  verfe,  which  will  enable  them  to  form  a  gene- 
ral idea  of  all  the  reft.  The  kind  of  verfe  moft  proper 
for  this  purpofe,  is  that  which  was  called  Drotquatf  or 
common  fong,  being  that  which  was  moft  commonly  ufed 
in  ringing  the  praifes  of  their  kings  and  heroes.  This 
kind  of  verfe  was  conftructed  in  the  following  manner. 

Each  verfe  or  line  confifted  of  fix  fyllables,  each  dif- 
tich  of  two  lines,  and  each  ftanza  of  four  diftichs,  or 
eight  lines. 

The  harmony  of  this  kind  of  verfe  in  each  diftich  was 
partly  literary  and  partly  fyliabical. 

The  literary  harmony  confifted  in  this,  that  three 
words  in  each  diftich  fhould  begin  with  the  fame  letters, 
two  in  the  firft  tine  of  the  diftich,  and  one  in  the  fecond. 
Thefe  initials  were  called  the  fonorous  letters. 

The  fyliabical  harmony  confifted  in  this,  that  there 
fhould  be  two  fyllables  of  fimilar  founds  in  each  line, 
which  were  called  the  fonorous  fyllables. 

This  fyliabical  harmony  was  either  perfect  or  imper- 
fect.    It  was  perfect  when  the  fimilar  fyllables  confifted 

(!74)  O'.ai  Wormn  Literatura  Danica,  p.  177.  192. 

both 
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both  of  the  fame  vowels  and  confonants  ;  imperfect  when 
they  confided  of  the  fame  confonants,  but  not  of  the  fame 
vowels.  The  fyllabical  harmony  might  be  imperfect  in 
the  fird  line  of  a  didich,  but  it  was  always  to  be  perfect 
in  the  fecond. 

All  thefe  rules  are  illuftrated  and  exemplified  in  the  two 
following  Latin  lines,  which  form  a  didich  of  the  drot- 
qunet  or  common  fong  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons.  The 
fonorous  letters  and  fyllables  arc  in  capitals,  that  they 
may  be  more  readily  diftinguifned. 

"  CluISTus  Capot  nOSTrum 
"  CorOKet  te  bONSs." 

In  this  didich  C  is  the  fonorous  letter,  and  begins  two 
words  in  the  fird  line,  and  one  in  the  fecond.  In  the 
fir  ft  line,  1ST  and  OST  are  the  two  fonorous  fyllables, 
but  imperfect,  confiding  of  the  fame  confonants,  but 
not  of  the  fame  vowels.  ON  and  ON  are  the  fonorous 
fyllables  in  the  fecond  line,  being  perfect,  as  confiding 
both  of  the  fame  vowels  and  confonants,  all  agreeable  to 
the  above  rules.  Four  fuch  didichs  formed  a  complete 
ftanza  of  the  drotqmet ;  of  which  the  reader  will  find 
fevcral  examples,  as  well  as  a  more  minute  defcription, 
in  the  learned  and  curious  work  fo  often  quoted  on  this 
fubject  (175). 
Great  va-  ^  *s  ealV  t0  perceive,  from  the  above  example,  that 
rietv  of  this  alliterative  and  fyllabical  harmony  was  capable  of  al- 
veififica-  niod  endlefs  variations,  by  changing  the  length  of  the 
verfes,  the  number  and  pofition  of  the  fonorous  letters 
and  fyllables,  and  by  other  methods.  This  gave  the 
Saxon  and  Danifli  poets  great  opportunities  of  difplaving 
their  genius,  by  producing  fo  many  different  fpecics  of 
vcrfe.  Nor  was  this  kind  of  harmony,  arifing  from  the 
repetition  and  artful  difpofition  of  fimilar  founds  and  let- 
ters, peculiar  to  the  fcakls  or  poets  of  England  and  Scan- 
dinavia ;  but  was  cultivated,  in  fome  degree,  by  thole 
of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  of  whom  we  have* 
any  knowledge.  Of  this  a  thoufand  examples  might 
ealily  be  produced,  in  various  languages  ;  but  the  reader 
will  probably  be  (Satisfied  with  a  few  from  the  mod  cele- 
brated Latin  poets,  which  he  will  find  in  a  note  ( 1 76). 

This 

(175)  Olai  Wornaii  Literature  Danica,  in  Append. 

(176)  OTite!  tuie  Tati  tibttanla  tyrannc  tutifri.     F.nr.ius. 
Non  potuit  paucis  plura  p  ;<m-  proloqu*.     Plmtlus. 
Libera  Lingua  loquuntur  ludis  liberaliLus.     Na-vius. 
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This  mode  of  verfification  continued  to  be  occasionally  Example 
ufed  by  the  poets  of  England  long  after  the  conclufion  of in  ^ 
the  period  we  are  now  examining.  The  following  ex- 
ample, from  the  vifions  of  Pierce  Plowman,  publifhed 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  may  be 
taken  both  as  an  illuilration  and  a  proof  of  this.  This 
fpecimen  will  be  found  to  approach  very  near  to  the 
rules  of  the  drotquset  or  common  fong  above  defcrib- 
ed,  but  deviates  a  little  from  them,  and  thereby  fhews 
what  fmall  variations  produced  a  new  kind  of  verfe. 

"  In  a  Tomer  feafon, 

"  When  hot  was  the  (v.r., 

"  I  fhope  me  intofhroubs 

"  A:  I  a  fhepe  were, 

"    Inhabit  as  an  harmet, 

"   Unholy  of  vc&rkes, 

■'  Went  v.yde  in  drifi  •■.  o;!d 

"  Wonders  to  heare  (''7}." 

Befides  this  alliterative  harmony,  the  Saxon  and  Da-  Had  a 
nifh  poets  are  believed  to  have  had  as  (trier,  a  regard  to  grest  r»- 
the  harmonious  fuccellion  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables  as  8      Jf; 
thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  which   afforded  them  ano-  "*"  *" 

rher  mean  of  multiplying  tl:^r  modes  of  verfification. 
Their  language  was  much  better  fitted  for  this  kind  of 
harmony  than  modern  Englifh,  as  it  had  not  near  fo 
great  a  proportion  of  words  of  one  fylluble,  and  as  its 
quantities  were  much  better  fixed  and  afcertained  (178). 
<  The  Anglo-Saxons  (fays  one  of  the  greateft  critics), 
1  confeious  of  the  dignity,  elegance,  fweetnefs,  and  har- 

*  mony,  of  their  language,  were  much  addicted  to  poe- 
«  try.  That  kind  of  verfe  in  which  they  moft  delighted 
«  was  the  Adonian  (confiding  of  one  long,  two  fhort  and 
«  two  long  fyllables),  though  they  fometimes  devi- 
1  ated  a  little  from  the  drier,  rules  of  that  meafure.  For 
'  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  when  they  wrote  iamb;c\ 

*  did  not  always  adhere  to  the  ftricleft  laws  of  that 

«  of  verfe,  but  made  ufe  of  various  liberties;  fo  the  A:> 

Thefea  cedenteni  celeri  cum  clafTe  tuetur.  Catullus. 
Duftores  Dan  lujn  deleai  prima  virornru.  Lucretius. 
Feilora  plaufacavis,  et  colli)  c^maatia  pe&ur.t.   • 

Vile'  tlui a  apud Hkk'JIi  ThefAtr.  t.  \.  p.  195,  195. 

( 177)  See  Relics  of  ancient  Engliih  Poetry,  fecor.d  edit.  vol.  ;. 
p.  269,  &rc. 

(178)  HickeCi  Thefaur.  t.  1.  p.  iSS. 
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{  glo-Saxon  and  Dano-Saxon  poets  allowed  themfelves 
*  equal  liberties  in  compofing  their  Adonics  ( 1 79).'  The 
truth  is,  that  a  very  great  number  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verfes  now  remaining  are  Adonics,  or  fomething  very 
like  them  (180). 

Though  the  Saxon,  Danifh,  and  other  northern  fcalds, 
had  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix  different 
kinds  of  verfe,  without  including  rhyme,  there  is  the 
cleared  evidence,  that  they  were  not  unacquainted  with 
this  laft  fpecies  of  verification.  To  fay  nothing  of  their 
introducing  rhyme  into  their  Latin  poetry,  there  are  not 
a  few  of  their  poems  in  their  own  language  (till  extant, 
which  are  moft  exactly  rhymed,  and  fome  of  them  have 
even  double  rhymes  (181).  So  many  different  methods 
had  the  ancient  poets  of  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  of 
pleafing  the  ears,  and  delighting  the  imaginations  of  their 
countrymen,  while  thofe  of  modern  Europe  are  limited 
to  a  very  few  ! 

All  the  observations  that  have  been  made  above,  con- 
cerning the  verfification  of  the  Saxon  fcops  or  poets,  and 
of  the  northern  fcalds  (182),  may  be  applied  to  the  bards 
of  Wales  and  Scotland  in  this  period.  For  though  the 
languages  in  which  the  fcalds  and  bards  fung  their  tune- 
ful Itrains,  were  as  different  as  it  is  poflible  for  any  two 
languages  to  be ;  yet  there  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
furprifing  fimilarity  between  their  modes  of  verfification, 
both  being  exceedingly  various,  and  chiefly  of  the  alli- 
terative kind.  "Whether  this  fimilarity  was  owing  to  the 
Wellh  bards  having  imitated  the  Saxon  fcops  and  Danifh 
fcalds  (as  fome  imagine),  or  to  fomething  in  nature,  and 
the  flate  of  fociety,  which  directed  them  all  to  purfue 
the  fame  courfe  (as  others  fancy),  it  is  not  eafy  to  deter- 
mine (183).  The  poetic  genius  of  the  provincial  Britons 
was  much  depreffed  during  their  long  fubjecTion  to  the 
Romans  ;  but  it  revived  when  they  recovered  their  liber- 
ty, and  fhone  forth  in  its  meridian  luitre,  when  they 
were  engaged  in  their  long  and  bloody  ftruggle  with  the. 

(179)  Wanleii  Catalog,  in  Pncfat.  fub  fin. 

(180)  Hickefn  Thefaur.  t.  1.  p.  1S9.  &c. 

(181)  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  t.  p.  399. 

(182)  The  Saxon  name  for  a  poet  was  fcop  or  fceop,  from  the 
verbfeeoppan,  '  to  fhape  (or)  make  ;'  the  Danifli  name  wasfcaJJ, 
ftomjea/are,  '  to  polifb.' 

(1S3)  See  Northern  Amiquiues,  vol.  2.  p.  196,  &c. 
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Saxons  (184).  The  bards  then  raifed  their  voices,  and 
roufed  their  countrymen  to  fight  bravely  in  defence  of 
their  country,  their  liberty,  their  parents,  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  religion,  by  the  moft  animating  ftrains.  It 
was  in  this  period  (the  fixth  century)  that  Taliefin,  the 
king  of  bards,  Ancurin,  Llywarch-Hen,  Cian,  Talhiarn, 
and  all  the  moft  famous  Welfh  poets  flourifhed  (185). 
But  unfortunately  the  works  of  fome  of  thefe  poets  are 
loft,  and  thofe  of  the  others  become  obfcure,  and  almoft 
unintelligible  ( 1 86). 

It  would  fwell  this  article  beyond  all  proportion  to  enu-  Various 
merate  and  give  examples  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  kinds  of 
poems  compoied  by  the  Britifh,  Saxon,  and  Danifh  poets,  ^  ems' 
of  this  ifland,  in  this  period.  The  fubjecls  .  of  their 
fongs  were  as  various  as  their  verfiftcation.  To  fay 
nothing  of  their  religious  hymns,  and  thsir  poems  in 
praife  of  faints,  which  were  very  numerous,  they  inflam- 
ed the  courage  of  combatants,  and  taught  the  battle  to 
rage,  by  their  martial  fongs  :  they  celebrated  the  ex- 
ploits, and  fung  the  victories,  of  heroes,  and  preferved 
thq  memory  of  all  great  events,  in  their  hiftorical  com- 
pofitions  :  the  beauties  of  the  fair,  and  the  joys  and  cares 
of  virtuous  love,  were  not  forgotten  :  nor  did  they  neglect 
to  lafh  the  vices  of  bad  men  by  their  fatires,  or  to  lament 
the  forrows  of  the  difconfolate  by  their  elegies,  or  to  in- 
creafe  the  pleafures  of  feftivity  by  their  mirthful  glees. 
Examples  of  all  thefe  kinds  of  poems,  and  of  feveral 
others,  maybe  feen  in  the  books  quoted  below (187). 

Mufic  was  as  much  admired  and  cultivated  as  poetry  , .  g 
by  all  the  nations  who  inhabited  this  ifland  in  the  period 
we  are  now  examining.  Thefe  two  pleafing  arts  were 
infeparable  and  univerfal.  The  halls  of  all  the  kings, 
princes,  and  nobles  of  Britain,  rung  with  the  united 
melody  of  the  poet's  voice  and  the  muncian's  harp  ;  while 
every  mountains  hill,  and  dale,  was  vocal.  The  poet 
and  the  mufician  was  indeed  moft  commonly  the  fame 
perfon  ;  who,  bleffed  at  once  with  a  poetical  genius,  a 
tuneful  voice,  and  fkilful  hand,  fung  and  played  the  fongs 
which  he  had  compofed.    Talents  fo  various  and  delight- 

(1P4)  See  vol.  1.  (1^5)  Evan  Evan  DifTertatio  de  Bardis. 

(1P6)   I     ibiH. 

(1P7)  Hickefii  Thefaur.  r.  i.  Bartholin,  de  Caufis  cotemp. 
Mortis.  Olai  Litera'ura  Danica.  Shifter  Hift.  Lapon.  Five 
Pieces  of  Runic  Poetry.     Specimens  of  ancient  Welfh  Poetry,  &c. 
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fill  were  objects  of  ambition  to  the  greateft  monarchs, 
and  procured  the  meaneft  who  poflcfT.-d  rhem,  both 
riches,  honours,  and  royal  favour.  Alfred  the  Great, 
who  united  every  pleating  to  even/  great  accomplifh- 
ment,  excelled  as  much  in  mufic  as  he  did  in  war  ;  and 
ravifhed  his  enemie3  with  his  harp,  before  he  fubdued 
them  with  his  fword.     '  Not  long  after  (fays  one  of  the 

*  bell  of  our  ancient  htftpwans),  Alfred  adventured  to 

*  leave  his  hiding-place  in  the  ifle  of  vEthelingey,  and 
«  gave  a  proof  of  his  great  wifdom  and  dexterity.  For 
«  taking  his  harp   in  his  hand,  and  pretending   to  be   a 

*  ftoet  and  mufician,  lie  entered  the  Danifh  camp,  at- 
«  tended  only  by  one  faithful  friend.     Being  admitted 

<  into  the  royal  tent,  he  entertained  the  king  and  his 
«  nobles,  feverai  days,  with  his  fongs   and   mufic,  and 

*  thereby  had  an   opportunity  of  gaining  all  the  intelli- 

<  gence  he defired  (i88).-'  We  learn  from  the  famehif- 
torian,  that  AnlafF,  the  Danifh  king  of  Northumberland, 
praclifed  the  fame  ftratagem  againft  king  AtheHtan,  and 
almoft   with    the  fame  fuccefs.     '  He  lung  lb  fweetly 

*  before  the  royal  tent,  and  at  the  fame  time  touched 
i  his  harp  with  fuch  exquifite  (kill,  that  he  was  invited 

<  to  enter;  and   having  entertained  the   king  and   his 

<  nobles  with  his  mufic  while  they  fat  at  dinner,  he  was 
«  difmified  with  a  valuable  prefent  ( 1 89).'  The  famous 
Egil  Skiilagrim,  the  Norwegian  poet  already  mentioned, 
was  fo  great  a  favourite  with  the  fame  king  AtheHtan, 
on  account  of  his  mufical  and  poetical  talents,  in  which 
he  equally  excelled,  that  he  loaded  him  with  riches  and 
honours,  and  could  deny  him  nothing  (190),  The  firft 
mufician,  who  was  alfo*a poet,  was  the  eighth  officer  in 
dignity  in  the  courts  of  the  kings  oi  Wales,  and  had  a 
place  in  the  royal  hall  next  to  the  ftewardof  the  houfe- 
hold(ioi).  But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  produce  all  the 
proofs  that  occur  in  Liitory  of  the  high  efteem  in  which 
thofe  \\ho  excelled  in  mufic  were  held  in  the  courts  of 
the  Danifh,  Saxon,  and  Britifh  princes  of  this 

Muficuni-      Some  (kill  in  vocal   and  inftrumental  mufic  feems  to 
vei'  .n  neceflary  to  every  man  who  wi(hed  to  mingle 

m  decent  company;  and  to  be  without  :t  was  elteemed 
difgraceful.     This  appears  from  a  very  curiou  1 

(iT'V;  W.  Malnof.  I.  a.  c.  4.  (1?^)  Id.  c.  6. 

( 1.    ;,   Arngi    lon.il    Ifl-m       1.2.  p.  129. 
i'9'j  Leges  Walliae,  p  35. 
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n  Becle's  account  of  the  religious  poet  C?edmon.     c  This 
extraordinary  perfon  was  fo  devout  and  pious,  that  he 
could  never  make  any  poems  on  common  and  trifling 
fubjefts ;  and   no  (trains  ever  proceeded  out   of  his 
mouth,  but  fuch  as  breathed  a  fpirit  of  piety  and  reli- 
gion.    Even  before  he  became  a  monk,  when  he  was 
in  a  fecular  ftate  of  life,  in  which  he  continued  till  he 
was  of  an  advanced  age,  he  never  learned  any  of  thofe 
frivolous  fongs  that   were   in  common  ufe.     Of  thefe 
he  was  fo  totally  ignorant,  that  when   he  happened  to 
beat  an  entertainment,  and  it  was  propofed,  as  ufual, 
that  every  perfon  prefent  fhould  fing  and  play  on  the 
harp  in  his  turn,  to  increafe  the  feftivity  of  the  com- 
pany ;  as  foon  as  he  faw  the  harp,  which  was  handed 
about,  approaching  near  to  him,  he  arofe,  fneaked  out 
of  the  company,  and  retired  to  his  own  houfe(i92).' 
Alfred  the  Great,  in  his  Saxon  verfionof  Bede's  hiitorv, 
fuggeftsthe  reafon  of  this  conduct  of  Csedmon,  viz.  that 
he   was  afhamed  to  difcover  his  ignorance  of  two  fuch 
common  accomplifhments  as  thofe  of  finging  and  plaving 
on  the  harp  (193).     Csedmon,  before  he  became  a  monk, 
was  a  perfon  in  the  very  loweft  rank  of  life,  being  em- 
ployed in  keeping  a  gentleman's  cattle,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an   overfeer ;  and  his  companions  feem  to  have 
been  of  the  fame  humble  ftation,  as  there  was  but  one 
harp  in  the  company.     This  {news  how  univerfal  fome 
fkill  in  vocal  and  initrumental  mufic  was  in  the  period 
we  are  now  confidering  j  and  that  thefe  two  kinds  of 
mufic  were  infeparable.     For  thefe  people  feem  to  have 
had  no  idea  of  finging  without  playing  on  the  harp  at  the 
fame  time,  or  of  playing  on  the  harp  without  finging. 

It  would  be  quite  fuperfluous  to  fpend  any  time  in  The  harp 
proving,  that  the  harp  was  the  favourite  mufical  initru-  the  moft 
ment  of  the  Britons,  Saxons,  Danes,  and, indeed  of  all  ac}nn're4 
the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the    middle    ages.     This   is  fi^mr" 
evident  from  their  laws,  and  from  every  pafTage  in  their 
hiltory,  in   which  there  is  the  lead  allufion   to  mufic. 
By  the  laws  of  Wales,  a  harp  was  one  of  the  three  things 
that   were  necefTary  to  conftitute  a  gentleman,  i.  e.  a 
freeman  ;  and  none  could  pretend  to  that  character  who 
had  not  one  of  thefe  favourite  initruments,  or  could  not 

(192)  Bed.  Hiit.  Ecclef.  1.  4.  c.  24. 

(193)  Id.  ibid.  ciS-.iich.  edir.  p.  597.      See   Relics  of  anclert 
Poetry,  vol.  1.  p.  50. 
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play  upon  it  (194).     By  the  fame  laws,  to  prevent  (laves 
from  pretending  to  be  gentlemen,  it  was  exprefsly  for- 
bidden to  teach,  or  to  permit  them  to  play  upon  the 
harp;  and  none  but  the  king,  the  king's  muficians,  and 
gentlemen,  were  allowed   to  have   harps   in   their    pof- 
feflion  (195).     A  gentleman's  harp  was  not  liable  to  be 
feized  for  debt ;  becaufe  the  want  of  it  would  have  de- 
graded him  from   his  rank,  and  reduced  him  to  a  Have. 
The  harp  was  in  no  lefs  eftimation  and  univerfal  ufe 
among  the  Saxons,  Danes,   and  all  the  other   northern 
nations,  by  whom   it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  invent- 
ed (196).     Thofe  who  played  upon  this  inftrument  were 
declared  gentlemen  by  law ;  their  perfons  were  cfteem- 
ed  inviolable,   and  fecured  from  injuries  by  very  fevere 
penalties;  they  were   readily  admitted  into  the  higheft 
company,  and  treated  with  diftinguilhed  marks  of  re- 
fpect  wherever  they  appeared  (197). 
Other  mu-      Though  the  harp  was  the   molt  common,  it  was  far 
lical  m-      from  being  the  only  muficai  inftrtiment  that  was  ufed  by 
the  Saxons,  Danes,  "YVelih,  and  other  inhabitants  of  this 
ifland,  in  this  period.     They  had  indeed  a  great  variety, 
both  of  wind  and  ftringed  inftruments,  which  are  occa- 
fionally  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  thofe  times,  fome 
of  which  are   now    unknown.     *  The    inllruments   of 
<  practical  mulic  (fays  Bede,  in  his  treatife  on  that  fub- 
'  je£t)    are    either  natural   or  artificial.      The    natural 

*  inftruments   are  the   lungs,    the    throat,  the    tongue, 

*  the  palate,  &c. ;    the    artificial    inftruments  are    the 
«  organ,    the   violin,    the   harp,    the    a  to  la,    the   pfal- 

«  tery,  &c.  &c.  (198).'  The  trumpet,  the  tabor,  the, 
pipe,  the  flute,  &c.  are  mentioned  by  the  fame  venera- 
ble author  in  other  parts  of  that  treatife ;  and  we  meet 
•with  the  lute,  the  cymbal,  the  citola,  the  lyre,  the  lift  rum, 
the  campanula,  and  fevcral  others,  in  the  other  writers 
of  the  middle  ages  (199).  It  may  be  queftioned,  whe- 
ther the  organ  mentioned  by  Bede  was  an  initrument  of 
the  fame  kind  with  that  which  bears  this  name  in  modern 
times.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not,  but  ra- 
ther an  inflrument  compofed  of  lever al  reeds,  and  blown 

(r94)  Leges  Wallic*,  p.  301.    __  ('95)  Id.  P   4'5- 

{196)  Hiclcefii  Gram.  Franfco.  Theoteica,  p.  96. 
!'97)  Leg 


(197)  Leges  Angl.  apud  Lindenhrog.  p.  485. 
(19S)  Bfd.t  Opf-r.t,  Colonist,  1612,  p.  ;>5j. 
{199)  Du  Cange  Gfoff  in  \ 
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with  the  mouth  (200).  But  as  there  is  fufficient  evi- 
dence, that  organs  blown  with  bellows,  and  of  the  fame 
conftruction  with  ours,  were  known  in  the  Eafl  in  the 
fourth  century,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  they  had  made 
their  way  into  Britain  about  the  ^nd  of  the  feventh  or 
beginning  of  the  eighth  age,  when  Bede  flourifhed  (201). 
That  organs  were  erected  and  ufed  in  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal churches  iri  England,  in  this  period,  we  have  the 
fulleft  evidence.  The  famous  St.  Dunftan  made  a  pre- 
fent  of  an  organ  with  brafs  pipes,  to  the  abbey-church 
of  Malmlbury,  from  his  great  veneration  for  the  memo- 
ry of  St.  Aldhelm,  the  founder  of  that  church ;  and  to 
this  organ  a  plate  of  brafs  was  affixed,  on  which  the  fol- 
lowing diftich  was  engraved : 

Org  ana  do  Savfio  Precful  Dun/lanus  ALhhno, 

Fardat  hie  trier num  <jui  fault  hinc  tollere  r rg num  (202). 

The  famous  Ailwyn,  alderman  of  all  England,  and 
founder  of  Ramfay  abbey,  expended  no  lefs  than  thirty 
pounds  of  Saxon  money,  equal  in  quantity  of  filver  to 
ninety,  and  in  efficacy  to  nine  hundred  pounds  of  our 
money,  in  building  an  organ,  with  brafs  pipes,  in  the 
church  of  that  abbey  (203).  The  people  of  North 
Wales  had  a  mufical  inftrument,  called,  in  their  lan- 
guage, a  ernvdy  and,  in  the  barbarous  Latin  of  thofe 
times,  crotta,  which  had  fix  firings  of  catgut,  and  very 
much  refembled  the  modern  violin  (204).  It  was  ufual 
on  folemn  occafions  for  a  great  number  of  fingers, 
harpers,  and  players  on  other  inftruments,  to  fing  and 
play  in  concert ;  and  from  the  above  enumeration,  which 
is  far  from  being  perfect,  we  may  perceive,  that  they 
had  a  fufficient  number  of  inftruments  to  make  abundance 
of  noife. 

The  mo  ft  aftonifhing  effects  are  afcribed  to  the  mufic,  Aftonifli- 
as  well  as  to  the  poetry,  of  the  prefent  period  j  and  thefe  ing  effe&s 
effects  were  probably  owing  to  the  natural  and  happy      muilc« 
union  of  both  thofe  pleafing  arts,  rather  than  to  the  in- 
trinfic  excellence  of  either  of  them.     Olaus  Magnus  re- 
lates  the  following  dory  as  an  example  of  the  furprifing 
power  of  poetry  and  mufic :    f  A  certain  famous  fcald 
*  and  harper  in  the  court  of  king  Eric  the  Good  ufed  to  g 

(200)  Murat.  Antiq.  t.  2.  p.  357.  (201)  Id.  ibid.  p.  358. 

(202)  W.  Malmf.  de  Pontificibas,  1.  5. 

(203)  Hi  (tor.  Ramfienf.  c.  54. 
(io+)  DuTertatio  <de  Bardis,  p.  Sx 

«  boaft, 
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£  boad,  that  he  could  raife  and  inflame  the  paffions  of  the 
human  heart  to  any  degree  he  pleafed.  The  king, 
partly  by  promifes,  and  partly  by  threats,  prevailed 
upon  the  artifl,  much  againfl  his  inclination,  to  make 
the  experiment  on  him  and  his  courtiers.  The  fcald 
begun  by  finging  fuch  mournful  drains,  and  playing 
in  fuch  plaintive  tones,  that  the  whole  company  were 
overwhelmed  with  forrow,  and  melted  into  tears  :  by 
and  by  he  fung  and  played  fuch  joyous  and  exhilarating 
airs,  that  they  forgot  their  forrows,  and  began  to  laugh, 
and  dance,  and  fhout,  and  give  every  demondration  of 
the  moft  unbounded  mirth:  at  lad,  changing  his  fub- 
je£f.  and  his  tune,  he  poured  forth  fuch  loud,  fierce, 
and  angry  founds,  that  they  were  feized  with  the  molt 
frantic  rage,  and  would  have  fallen  by  mutual  wounds, 
if  the  guards,  at  a  fignal  given,  had  not  rulhed  in  and 
bound  them ;  but,  unhappily,  before  the  king  was 
overpowered,  he  killed  no  fewer  than  four  of  thofe 
who  endeavoured  to  apprehend  him  (205).'  Venera- 
ble Bede,  who  was  a  philofopher,  as  well  as  a  poet  and 
mufician,  fpeaks  of  the  effects  of  mufic  in  his  time,  in 
more  temperate  drains,  and  yet  reprefents  them  as  con- 
fiderable.     «  Great  is  the  utility  of  mufic,  and  its  effects 

*  are  admirable.     It  is  indeed  of  all  the  arts  the  mod 

*  laudable,  pleafant,  joyous,  and  amiable  j  and  renders 
«  men  brave,  liberal,  courteous,  and  agreeable,  by  its 
s  great  power  over  their  paffions  and  affections.     How 

*  much,    for  example,    doth    martial   mufic    roufe    the 

*  courage  of  combatants  ?  and  is  it  not  obferved,  that 
«  the  louder  and  more  terrible  the  clangor  is,  the  more 
«  fiercely  doth  the  battle  rage?  Is  it  not  mufic  that 
«  purifies  and  delights  the  hearts  of  men,  that  dilp<  Is 
'  their  forrews,  and  alleviates  their  cares,  improves  their 
'  joys,  and  revives  them  after  their  fatigues  ?  Nay,  is 
<  it   not  mufic  that  cures  the  headach,  and  fome    other 

*  difeafes,  and  promotes  the  health  of  the  body,  as  well 

*  as  the  happinefs  of  the  mind  (206).'  Can  we  reafon- 
ably  fuppofe,  that  the  mufic  of  thofe  times  was  contemp- 
tible, when  fo  wife  and  good  a  man  as  Bede,  who  was 
fo  well  acquainted  with  it,  aferibes  to  it  fuch  effects? 

After  the  conwrfion    of   the  Saxons  to  Chridianity, 
they  became  acquainted  witli  a   new   kind  of  mufic,  to 


(205)  Hid.  Olai  Magni,  p    586. 
U06)  Opera  fiecbe,  t.  1.  p,  353. 
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which  they  had  formerly  been  ftrangers.  This  was 
ciiurch-mufic  ;  which,  from  a  principle  of  piety,  as  well 
as  from  their  natural  tafte  for  the  tuneful  arts,  they  cul- 
tivated with  uncommon  ardour.  To  inftruct  them  in 
that  mufic,  which  was  very  different  from  their  own, 
they  procured  the  ableft  mailers  from  Rome,  and  fent 
fome  of  their  mod  ingenious  youth  to  that  city  for  in- 
ftruction.  One  of  the  mod  celebrated  of  thefe  foreign 
teachers  of  church-mufic  was  John,  the  archchantor  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  abbot  of  St.  Martin's  in  that 
city ;  who,  at  the  requeft  of  the  famous  Benedict  Bif- 
cop,  founder  of  the  monaltery  of  Weremouth,  was  fent 
over  by  pope  Agatha,  A.  D.  678,  to  teach  the  monks 
of  Weremouth,  and  the  other  Englifli  monks,  the  art 
of  ringing  the  public  fcrvices  after  the  Roman  manner. 
«  This  abbot  John  (fays  Bede,  who  was  then  a  young 
«  fcholar  in  the  monaltery  of  Weremouth)  taught  all  the 
«  monks  of  our  monaltery   the   art  of  finging  ;  and  all 

<  the  monks  in  the  other   monafteries  pf   Northumber- 

*  land,  who  had  a    talte    for   mufic,  came  thither,  and 

*  put  themfelves  under  his  care.     Befides  this,  he  taught 

*  in  many  other  places,  where  he  was  invited,  and  alfo 

*  left  directions  in  writing  for  finging  the  fervice  of  the 

<  whole  year,  which  are  it  ill  preferved  in  our  monaltery, 

*  and  of  which  many  copies  are  publiihed  (207)'.  Church- 
mufic  was  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  learning  taught 
in  the  college  of  Canterbury  ;  and  profeffbis  of  this  mu- 
fic were  fent  from"  thence  into  all  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land (208).  But  thofe  who  were  defirous  of  attaining  to 
the  higheft  degree  of  excellence  in  this  kind  of  mufic, 
which  was  then  one  of  the  molt  admired  accomplifh- 
inents  of  the  clergy,  and  the  mod  certain  means  of  pre- 
ferment in  the  church,  travelled  to  Rome  for  their  im- 
provement in  it,  where  it  was  taught  in  the  moil  perfect 
planner  (209). 

(207)  Bed*  Hi  ft.  Ecclef.  I.  4.  c.  18.         (208)  Id.  1.  5.  c.  20. 
(209)  Id.  ibid. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

The  h'ifory  of  Commerce,  Coin,  and  Shipping,  in  Great 
Britain,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  449, 
to  the  landing  of  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  A.  D. 
1066. 

ance  of  in-  L^OMMERCE  is  no  lefs  neceffary  to  the  profperity  of 
temal  particular  ftates  and  kingdoms,  and  of  the  world  in  ge- 
com~  neral,  than  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  the  health  of 

the  human  body.  As  foon  as  any  fociety  is  formed,  in 
any  country,  under  any  form  of  government,  commerce 
begins  its  operations,  and  circulates  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  earth, — the  various  animals  that  are  uled 
for  labour,  ford,  or  clothing, — together  with  all  thofe 
commodities  that  are  the  effects  of  human  art  and  induf- 
try,  among  the  members  of  that  fociety,  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  and  of  every  individual.  This  may  be  called 
internal  commerce ;  becaufe  its  effects  and  operations  are 
confined  within  the  limits  of  one  particular  (late  and 
country.     This  internal  commerce  is   always  the  firft, 

and 
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and  for  fome  time  the  only  commerce,  that  is  carried  on 
in  the  infancy  of  ftates  and  kingdoms.  It  is  alfo  the  moft 
conftant  and  permanent,  and,  like  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  is  never  interrupted  a  fingle  moment  while  the  fo- 
ciety  fubfifts.  The  home  trade,  or  internal  commerce  of 
a  kingdom,  therefore,  is  an  object  of  great  importance 
to  its  profperity,  and  merits  the  attention  of  the  hiftorian; 
in  every  period. 

Though  fome  countries  are  bleffed  with  a  more  fer-  And  of 
tile  foil  and  friendly  climate,  and  abound  more  with  the  tor^'Rn 
neceffaries  and  comforts  of  life,  than  others,  it  may  be 
affirmed  with  truth,  that  there  is  hardly  any  habitable 
country,  that  hath  not  a  redundancy  of  fome  ufeful  com- 
modities, and  a  want  or  fcarcity  of  others.  This  makes 
it  natural  for  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  to  defire  to 
difpofe  of  their  fuperfiuities  to  procure  a  fupply  of  their 
neceffities  ;  which  can  only  be  accompliflied  by  opening  a 
commercial  intercourfe  with  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries,  who  want  what  they  can  fpare,  and  can  fpare 
what  they  want.  Thefe  mutual  neceffities  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  different  countries,  ftates,  and  kingdoms,  by 
degrees  overcome  their  mutual  dillikes  and  jeaioufies,  and 
give  rife  to  an  interchange  of  commodities,  which  may 
be  called  foreign  commerce.  This  foreign  commerce,  in 
any  country,  is  at  firit  but  fmall,  extending  only  to  con- 
tiguous ftates  and  kingdoms ;  but  when  it  profpers,  and 
is  well  conducted,  it  is  gradually  more  and  more  enlarg- 
ed, until  it  penetrates  into  the  moft  diftant  regions,  and 
brings  home  the  productions  of  every  climate.  To  at- 
tend, therefore,  to  the  gradual  increafe,  and  various  re- 
volutions of  the  foreign  trade  of  a  commercial  country, 
in  the  feveral  periods  of  its  hiftory,  is  an  object  equally 
curious  and  important. 

It  hath  been  made  appear,  in  the  fixth  chapter  of  the  Recap:t„. 
firft  book  of  this  work,  that  both  the  internal  and  foreign  larion  of 
commerce  of  provincial  Britain  were  in  a  very  flourifh-  the  ftate  of 
ing    condition   in    the   Roman    times  (1).     The  natural  ^^"eV" 
productions  and  manufactures  of  each  of  the  Roman  mer  peri- 
provinces  in  this  ifland  had  a  free   circulation  into  the  od. 
other  provinces,  by  means  of  coafting  veffels,  naviga- 
ble  rivers,  and   excellent   highways.     The   fuperfluous 
corn,  cattle,    minerals,  and  manufactures,  of  all  thefe 

(i)  See  book  1.  c  6. 

provinces, 
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provinces,  were  exported  into  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire,  where  they  were  wanted,  and  valuable  returns 
brought  home,  either  in  goods  or  cafh.  It  hath  alfo 
been  obferved,  that  both  the  internal  and  foreign  trade 
of  provincial  Britain  began  to  decline  very  fenjibly  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  preceding  period,  the  former  bein^ 
much  interrupted  by  the  depredations  of  the  Scots  an  J 
Picls,  and  the  latter  by  the  piracies  of  the  Franks  and 
Saxons  (2).  But  by  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans 
out  of  this  ifland,  its  internal  commerce  was  reduced  to 
the  lowed  ebb,  and  its  foreign  trade  almoft  quite  anni- 
hilated (3).  Nor  did  either  of  thefe  revive,  in  any  re- 
markable degree,  till  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy.  For  in  that  deplorable  interval  between  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons  and  their  eitabliihment,  war  was 
Almoft  the  only  trade  of  all  the  Britifh  nations.  But  as 
foon  as  the  rage  of  thofe  long  and  bloody  wars  between 
the  Britons  and  Saxons,  began  -to  abate,  by  the  retreat 
of  the  former  into  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  the  efta- 
blifhment of  the  latter  in  that  part  of  Britain  which  was 
foon  after  called  England,  all  thofe  nations  began  to  pay 
greater  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  particularly 
to  trade  and  commerce.  From  this  sera,  therefore,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  fixth  century,  we  ihall  begin  the  annals 
of  commerce  in  the  prefent  period. 
An<;io.  There  are  few   examples   in   hiftory   of  fo   fudden  a 

negle'fted  change  in  the  purfuits  and  employments  of  any  people, 
iritime  as  in  thofe  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  after  their  arrival  in 
aiiair^.  tills  ifland.  Before  that  time,  the  fea  was  their  favou- 
rite element,  and  navigation  the  art  in  which  they  moll 
delighted  and  excelled.  »  The  Saxons  (fays  an  author 
*  of  the  fifth  century)  are  not  onlv  well  acquainted,  but 
'  perfectly  familiar,  with  the  arts  of  navigation,  and 
1  all  the  dangers  of  the  fea  (4).'  But  as  foon  as  they 
began  to  form  fettlements  in  the  plealant  and  fertile 
plains  of  Britain,  they  abandoned  the  fea,  and  neglecled 
maritime  affairs  for  feveral  centuries.  This  was  partly 
owing  to  the  long  and  pbftinate  refiftance  they  met  with 
from  the  Britons,  which  obliged  them  to  employ  all 
their  forces  at  \\nt\y  and  to  neglect  the  fea  ;  ami  partly 
to  the  fertility  of  their  new  fettlements;  which,  tuiniih- 

(:)  S<"p  hook  1.  c.  6.  (5)   Id.  ibid. 

(j)  Si  ion.  Apolliu.  1.  3.  epift.  6. 
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ing  them  with  all  the  neceffaries  and  conveniencies  of 
life  of  which  they  had  any  ideas,  they  remained  con- 
tented at  home,  and  no  longer  jnfefted  the  narrow  feas 
with  their  piratical  expeditions.  The  fact,  however,  is 
undeniable,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  during  their  ftruggle 
with  the  BritonsJ  and  for  near  two  centuries  after,  had 
very  few  (hips,  and  almoft  totally  neglected  maritime 
affairs.  Alter  their  feveral  armies  landed  in  this  ifland, 
we  hear  no  more  of  their  fleets,  which  they  either  de- 
ftroyed,  or  fuffercd  to  rot  in  their  harbours.  In  this 
period,  therefore,  and  indeed  during  the  whole  continu- 
ance of  the  heptarchy,  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  very  little 
commercial  intereourfe  wirh  anv  01  the  countries  on  the 
continent  ;  and  that  little  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  fo- 
reigners. Venerable  Bede,  who  is  our  furefr.  guide  in 
this  dark  interval,  acquaints  us,  '  That  the  city  of  Lon- 

*  don,  the  capital  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Erfex,  was  a 

*  famous  emporium  (probably  the  only  one  then  in  Bri- 
c  tain),  frequented  by  merchants  of  feveral  nations,  who 
c  came  to  it  both  by  fea  and  land  on  account  of  trade  (5)/ 
This  fecms  to  intimate,  that  London  was  the  great  cen- 
tre of  the  Britiih  commerce  in  thofe  times ;  to  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  merchants,  from  the  different  nations 
of  the  heptarchy,  brought  their  goods  by  land,  and  there 
met  with  foreign  merchants,  who  came  thither  by  fea 
to  purchafe  thefe  goods,  either  with  money,  or  with 
other  goods,  which  they  had  brought  from  the  continent. 
In  this  manner,  the  greatelt  part  of  the  little  trade  be- 
tween England  and  the  continent  was  carried  on  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 

O.fa  king  of  Mereia,  who  mounted  that  throne  A.  D.  Foreign 
7rr,  feems  to  have  been  the   firft  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  tr.ade;  fe~ 
princes  who  gave  any  great  attention  to  trade  and  man-  q^  ^jn» 
time  affairs.     This  great  prince  encouraged  his  fubjecls  of  Mereia. 
to  fit  out  mips,  and  carry  their  goods  to  the   continent 
in  Engliih  bottoms,  with  a  view  to  raife   a  naval  power 
for  the  protection  of  his  dominions.     The  other  petty 
princes  of  the  heptarchy,  dreading  the  power  and  am- 
bition   of  Offa,  applied    to    Charlemagne,  the  greateft 
monarch  wi;o  had  reigned  in  Europe  fince  the  fall  of  the 
Roman    empire,    for   his    protection    againlt  their  too 
powerful  neighbour,  of  whom  they  made  very  bitter  com- 

(5)  Beds  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  2.0  3. 

plaints. 
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plaints.  This  occafioned  a  violent  mifunderftanding  be- 
tween thefe  two  great  princes,  and  very  much  interrupt- 
ed the  trade  of  England  in,  its  infancy.  Charlemagne 
treated  the  Englifh  merchants,  fubjects  of  the  king  of 
Mercia,  with  great  feverity,  and  even  denied  them  ad- 
miffion  into  his  ports  ;  which  provoked  Offa,  who  was 
a  prince  of  a  high  fpirit,  to  treat  the  Emperor's  fubjects 
in  the  fame  manner  in  England.     «  I  know  not  (fays  the 

*  famous  Alcuinus  in  one  of  his  letters)  what  will  be^ 

*  come  of  us  in  this  country  ;  for  an  unhappy  conten- 
'  tion,  fomented  by  the  malice  of  the  devil,  hath  lately 

*  arifen  between  Charlemagne  and  king  Offa,  and  hath 
«  proceeded    fo  far,  that  a  ftop  is  put  to  all  commerce 

*  between  their  dominions.  There  is  a  report,  that  I 
«  am  to  be  fent  abroad  to  negociate  a  peace  (6).'  This 
report  proved  true.  Alcuinus  was  fent  abroad  ;  and 
conducted  his  negociation  with  fo  fnuch  addrefs,  that 
he  not  only  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  between  Offa 
and  Charlemagne,  but  became  one  of  the  greateft  favou- 
rites of  that  mighty  monarch. 

Singular  There  is  an  article  in  this  ancient  commercial  treaty, 

fiind  of  whicn  informs  us  of  a  very  fingular  kind  of  fmuggling 
gling,  that  was  carried  on  by  the  Englifh  merchants  of  thofe 
times.  The  emperor  Charlemagne  had  impofed  certain 
cuftoms  or  duties  on  all  kinds  of  merchandife  imported 
into  his  dominions,  and  appointed  officers  in  all  his  ports 
for  collecting  thefe  cuftoms.  Some  Englifh  merchants, 
in  order  to  elude  the  payment  of  thefe  duties,  put  on  the 
habits  of  pilgrims,  and  pretended  that  they  were  travel- 
ling to  Rome,  or  fome  other  place,  on  a  religious  ac- 
count, and  that  the  bales  which  they  carried  with  them 
contained  nothing  but  provifions  and  neceiuries  for  their 
journey,  which  were  exempted  from  paying  any  duty. 
But  the  collectors  of  the  cuftoms  (a  fulpicious  unbeliev- 
ing kind  of  men  in  all  ages)  often  fearched  the  parcels 
of  thefe  pretended  palmers;  and  finding  them  to  con- 
tain merchant-goods,  either  feized  than,  or  impofed  t 
heavy  fine  upon  their  owners;  which  occafioned  loud 
complaints,  and  was  one  of  the  fhbje&s  of  controverfy 
between  the  two  princes  ;  Offa  infilling  that  the  baggage 
of  all  his  fubjects  who  travelled  through  the  emperor's 
dominions  on  pilgrimages,  fhculd  be  allowed  to  pafs  un- 

(6)  W.  Malmf.  I.  i.  c.4-  p.  17; 
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fearched.  Alcuinus  was  not  able  to  carry  this  point ; 
which,  to  fay  the  truth,  was  not  very  reafonable ;  but 
the  following  article  was  inferted  in  the  treaty,  which 
fulHciently  fecured  all  real  pilgrims  from  injury  :  *  All 

*  ftrangers  who  pafs  through  our  dominions  to  vifit  the 

*  thresholds  of  the  bleffed  apoflles,  for  the  love  of  God 

*  and  the  falvation  of  their  fouls,  {hall  be  allowed  to  pafs 
'  without  paying  any  toll  or  duty  :  but  fuch  as  only  put 

*  on  the  habit  of  pilgrims,  and  under  that  purfue  their 

*  traffic  and  merchandife,  mud  pay  the  legal  duties  at 

*  the  appointed  places.  It  isalfo  our  will,  that  all  mer- 
c  chants  mail  enjoy  the  moft  perfect  fecurity  for  their 
'  perfons  and  effects  under  our  protection,  and  accord- 

*  ing  to  our  command  ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  oppreffed 
1  or  injured,  let  them  appeal  to  us  or  our  judges,  and 
«  they  lhall  obtain  the  molt  ample  fatisfattion  (7).'  Such 
feems  to  have  been  the  ftate  of  the  little  trade  between 
England  and  the  continent  in  the  times  of  the  hep- 
tarchy ;  carried  on  chiefly  by  foreigners,  and  a  few  £ng- 
lifh  fubjects,  who  were  rather  pedlars  than  merchants, 
and  not  very  famous  either  for  their  wealth  or  honefty. 
So  fmall  were  the  beginnings  of  the  trade  of  England, 
which  hath  fince  arifen  to  fo  great  a  height ! 

The    animofities    that    fubfifted  between  the  An<?lo-  No  com- 
Saxons  and  Britons,  during  their  long  and  bloody  wars,  "Jercial'n" 
were  too  violent  to  admit  of  any  trade,  or  the  exchange  between 
of  any  thing,  but  blows  and  injuries.     Even  after  thefe  the  Anglo- 
wars  had  fubfided,  by  the  fettlement  of  the  former  in  ??,x°"sa2id 
England,  and  the  retreat  of  the  latter  into  Wales,  the 
intercourfe  between  them  was  rather  hoftile  and  preda- 
tory than  commercial  •,  for  the  Britons,  ftiil  considering 
themfelves  as  the  rightful  owners  of  the  fine  countries 
from  which  they  had  been  expelled,  made  frequent  in- 
roads into  the  Englifh  territories,  and  feized  everything 
they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  as  their  own  property. 
Thefe  predatory  expeditions  were  fo  far  from  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Britons  as  having  any  thing  fhameful  or 
unlawful  in  them,  that  they  were  eiteemed  the    mod 
facred   duties,  and    moft  honourable    exploits,  of  their 
greateft  men  ;  for  which  they  were  highly  celebrated  by 
their  bards  who  attended  them  (8).     *  The  royal  bard 
4  fliall  attend  the  king's  domeitics  when  they  go  out  to 

(7)  W.  Malmf.  1.  1.  c  4.  p,  17.         {%)  Lege,  Wallics*,  p.36. 

'  plunder 
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t  plunder  the  Englifh,  and  (hall  ling  and  play  before 
c  them  for  their  encouragement.  If  they  meet  with 
f  refiftance,  and  a  battle  enfue,  he  fhall  fing  the  fong 
'  called  the  old  Br'itljh  monarchy?  Many  laws  were  made 
for  regulating  the  divifion  of  the  booty  taken  in  thefe 
expeditions,  between  the  king,  the  great  officers  of  his 
court,  and  all  others  concerned  (9).  It  is  in  vain  to 
look  for  the  peaceful  and  equitable  tranfactions  of  com- 
merce between  nations  who  lived  on  this  unfriendly  toot- 
ing ;  and  on  this  footing  the  inhabitants  of  England  and 
Wales  lived  till  long  after  the  conclufion  of  the  heptar- 
chy. The  injuries  which  the  unhappy  Britons  had  fuf- 
tained  were  too  great  to  be  foon  forgotten  by  their 
pofterity. 
Commerce  Though  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  divided  into  feveral 
between  petty  ftates  and  kingdoms  in  the  times  of  the  heptarchy, 
the  fitter-  vet  as  tnev  au  fpoke  the  fame  language,  and  were  in  rea- 

ent   Hates     1  /  r  6      &p 

of  the  hep.  «tv  the  fame  people,  we  have  no  reaion  to  douot,  that  the 
tarchy.  inhabitants  of  different  Hates  traded  fometimes  with  each 
other,  when  thefe  Hates  were  not  at  open  war.  The 
people  of  fome  of  thefe  ftates  were  addicted  to  agricul- 
ture, and  thofe  of  others  to  palturage,  which  made  a 
commercial  intercourfe  between  them  for  their  mutual 
benefit.  But  notwithstanding  this,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  political  divifions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  into  fo 
many  governments,  mttft  have  been  a  great  interruption 
to  their  interna!  commerce,  by  their  national  jealoufic  s 
and  frequent  wars.  It  is  fomething  more  than  an  illus- 
tration of  this,  that  though  the  people  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  as  near,  and  alinoit  as  like  to  each  other, 
before  they  were  united  into  one  kingdom,  as  they  have 
been  fince;  yet  their  commercial  dealings  were  not  near 
fo  great. 
Reftraims  The  internal  as  well  as  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
wu  trade  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  times  of  the  heptarchy  was  very 
trifling,  and  lay  under  manifold  reftraints.  How  great 
a  reftraint,  for  i  .  mult  the  following    law   have 

been,  tl  made  by  Lothere  king  of  Kent,  who 

flourifhe  lie  of  the  I  century?    'If 

♦  any  of  the  people  of  Kent  buy  any  thing  in  the  city  of 
'  London,  he  mult  have  two  or  three  honed  men,  or 

*  the  king's  portreeve  (who  was  the  e1.  -irate  of 

(9)  Lr^t-s  Wallii 

- 
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«  the  city),  prefent  at  the  bargain  (io).'  By  the  fame 
Saxon  laws,  n  •  man  was  allowed  to  buy  any  thing  above 
the  value  of  twenty  pence,  exce]  within  a  town,  and 
in  the  Drefence  of  the  i       I  trat      and   other  wit- 

nefies  (n).      I  -  d  upon    tarter- 

ing  one  c,       lodity  i  Let  none  e:  change 

«  one  thing  ror  anc  ther,  except         I  nee  of  the 

*  {herifF,  the  mafs-prieft,  the  lord  oi  ne 

*  other  perfon  of  undoubted  \  :r- 

*  wife,  they  fliall  pay  a  fine  of  thirty  fh  les 
c  forfeiting  the  goods  fo  exchanged  to  t    .                 the 
«  manor  (12).'     The  defign  of  thefe  and  feveral  other 
troublefome  regulations  was,  to  afctrtain   the  terms  of 
all  bargains,  at  a  time  when  very  few  could  write,  that, 
if  any  difpute  ai'ofe,  there  might  be  fufficient  evidence 
to  direct  the  judges  in  their  determinations  ; — and  alfo 
to  prevent  impofitions  of  all  kinds,  and  the  fale  of  faulty 
and  of  ftolen  goods ;  or  in  cafe  of  fuch  being  fold,  that 
the  innocent  party  might  be  indemnified,  and  the  guilty 
puniihed.     Thefe  regulations,  however,  muil  have  been 
a  great  interruption  to   all    commercial   dealings  ;  and 
clearly  fhew,  that  internal,  as  well  as  foreign  trade,  was 
then  in  a  very  low  ftate  ;  and  that  the  members  of  fociety 
had  little  knowledge  of  bufinefs,  or  confidence  in  each 
other's  honefty.     By  the  laws  of  Wales,  another  precau- 
tion was  added,  to  prevent  the  poffibility  of  impofition, 
by  fixing  a  certain  legal  price   upon  every  commodity 
that  could  be  the  fubjeel  of  commerce  ;  and  this  is  done 
in  thefe  laws,  with  a  fullnefs  of  enumeration,  and  a  de- 
gree of  minutenefs,  that   is  truly  curious  and  furprif- 
ing  (13).     For  example,  there  is  in  thefe  laws  a  whole 
faction,  and  that  none  of  the  fhorteft,  fettling  the  price 
of  cats,  from  the  moment  of  their  birth  through  all  the 
ftages  of  life,  according  to  their  various  properties  (14)- 
It  is  true,   thefe  laws  had  another  view,  beiides  regulat- 
ing the  prices  of  thefe  commodities  in  fales  •,  which  was, 
to  regulate  the  damages  that  were  to  be  paid  for  them  in 
cafe  of  their  deftruction.     It  mufls  alfo  have  been  a  dif- 
couragement  to  internal  commerce,  that  in  thofe  timea 
a   cei'tain   proportion  of  the   price    of  all    commodities 
bought  and  fold   in  each  kingdom  was  payable  to  the 

(10)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.   9.  (ir)  Id.  ibid. 

(12)  Id.  ibid.  (13)  Le^es  WUiiuc,  1.  3. 

(in)  Id.  p.  247,  2+8. 

kin?. 
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king,  when  it  was  above  twenty  pence ;  and  this  was 
another  reafon  why  their  laws  required,  that  all  bargains 
for  things  above  that  value,  iliould  be  within  the  gates  of 
towns,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  fherirF,  or  portreeve, 
who  collected  thele  duties.  This  cuftom,  like  many 
others,  the  Anglo-Saxons  adopted  from  the  Romans  •, 
and  it  was  continued  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
this  period ;  of  which  it  will  be  fufficierrt  to  give  one 
example.  From  Doomfday-book  it  appears,  that  a  cer- 
tain  proportion  of  the  price  of  every  thing  bought  and 
fold  within  the  borough  of  Lewis  in  Suflex  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  portreeve,  the  one-half  by  the  buyer,  and  the 
other  by  the  feller  -y  and  particularly,  that  the  portreeve 
was  to  receive  four-pence  for  every  man  that  was  fold 
within  that  borough  (15). 
Inffirnticn  As  we  have  mentioned  feveral  laws  and  cuftoms  in 
of  fairs  this  period,  which  had  a  tendency  to  cramp  and  reftratn 
and  mar-  mternai  commerce,  it  is  but  juft  to  take  fume  notice  of 
fuch  as  were  calculated  to  promote  it.  Of  this  kind  the 
Inflitution  of  markets  and  fairs  r.t  certain  dated  time3 
and  places  was  certainly  one  of  the  mod  efre&pal,  as  it 
brought  buyers  and  fellers,  and  things  to  be  bi-ught  and 
fold,  together.  This  inflitution  was  not  the  invention 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons^  but  had  been  long  eftablifhed 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  wifely 
continued  by  them,  and  by  all  the  other  barbarous  nati- 
ons who  took  pofieflion  of  thofe  provinces  on  the  fall  of 
that  empire.  All  thofe  nations,  however,  regulated 
their  fairs  and  markets  according  to  their  own  cuftoms 
and  ideas.  The  appointment  of  the  times  and  places  of 
thofe  mercantile  meetings  was  one  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tives ;  and  they  were  commonly  appointed  when  and 
where  there  was  a  concourfe  of  people  on  fome  ether 
account.  This  is  the  reafon  that  the  weekly  markets  in 
the  former  part  of  this  period  were  commonly  at  churched 
(which  were  then  chiefly  in  towns),  and  on  Sundays, 
that  the  people  might  have  an  opportunity  of  procuring 
neceffaries  for  the  entiling  week,  when  they  came  toge- 
ther for  '  fe$  of  religion  ;  and  poilibly  in  hopes 
that  the  en  wpujd  be  better  frequented  on  that 
account.  B  t]  at  tl  is  unnatural  mixture 
of  lccular  an  •  ith  mani- 

(15)  Scriptoi 

fold 
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fold  inconveniencies,  and  very  hurtful  to  the  intevefb  of 
religion  •,  and  rherefove  many  laws  were  made  againlt 
holding  markets  on  Sundays  (16).     It  feems,  however, 
to  have  been  very  difficult  to  change  this  cuftom,  which 
had  been  long eitablifhed,  and  was  agreeable  to  many; 
for   thefe  laws  were  often  repeated,  and  enforced  by 
fevere  fines,  befides  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  goods  ex- 
pofed  to  fale.     At  length,  though  thefe  weekly  markets 
were  ftill  kept  near  churches,  the  day  was  changed  from 
Sunday  to  Saturday,  that  thofe  who  came  from  a  diftance 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  attending  divine  fervice_on, 
the  day  after,  if  they  pleated.     This  Was  a  confederation 
of  importance,  when  churches,  being  few,  were  at  a 
great  diftance   from  each  other.     Befides  thefe  weekly 
markets,  there  were  greater  commercial  meetings  held 
at  certain  places,  on  fixed  days  of  the  year  ;  which  being 
well  known,  were   much  frequented.     Thefe  too  had  a, 
very  intimate  connection  with  religion,  being   always 
he'd  near  fome  cathedral  church  or  mona fiery,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  church,  or  on  the 
feftival  of  the  faint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated;  which 
happened  in  this  manner.     When  bifhops   and  abbots 
obferved  that  great  multitudes  of  people  came  from  all 
places  to  celebrate  the   feftivals  of  their  patron  faints, 
they  applied  to  the  crown  for  charters  to  hold  fairs  at 
thofe  times,  for  the  accommodation  of  ftrangers,  and 
with  a  view  to  increafe  their  own  revenues  by  the  tolls 
which  their  charters  authorifed  them  to  levy  at  thofe 
fairs  (17)*     This  contributed  alio  to  increafe  the  crowds 
at  thefe  feftivals,  fome  attending  them  with  religious, 
and  others  with  commercial  views ;  and  the  greater  thefe 
crowds  were,  it  was  thought  the  more  honourable  for 
the  faint,  and  was  certainly  the  more  profitable  for  the 
clergy.     Many  precautions  were  taken  to  preferve  good 
order,  and  prevent  theft  and  cheating,  in  thefe  ecclefiaf- 
tical  fairs,  fome    of  them    not   a   little    fmgular.     For 
example,  when  a  fair  was  held  within  the  precincts  of  a 
cathedral  or  monaftery,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  oblige 
every  man  to  take  an  oath  at  the  gate,  before  he  was 
admitted,  that  he  would  neither  lie,  nor  fleal,  nor  cheat, 
while  he  continued  in  the  fair  (18) :    an  oath  which  we 

(16)  Spel.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  377.  404.  4J».  500.  518,  &c. 

(17)  Murator.  Antiq.    t.  2.   Differ  tat.  30.   p.   S62. 
(iS)  Id.  p.  882. 
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to  trade. 


Invafions 
of  trie 
Danes 
hurtful  to 
trade. 


may  pvefurne  was  not  always  ftric~ily  kept !  Thefe  cus- 
toms, fo  different  from  our  own,  may  appear  to  us  ridi- 
culous •,  but  they  were  very  artful  contrivances  of  the 
clergy  of  thofe  times,  for  faffing  the  reputation  and  in- 
creafing  the  revenues  of  their  refpcclive  churches  ;  and 
alfo  profitable  to  the  public,  by  promoting  commerce. 
Many  of  thefe  ecclcfiaftical  fairs  (as  they  may  not  im- 
properly be  called)  are  {till  kept  in  all  Popifh  countries  ; 
and  many  of  our  own  are  Hill  held  on  the  fame  faint's 
day  to  whole  honour  they  were  originally  inftitutcd. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  Englifh  monarchy,  by  the 
reduction  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  one 
after  another,  under  the  dominion  of  one  fovereign,  was 
an  event  1  ighly  favourable  both  to  the  internal  and 
foreign  trade  of  England.  It  was  favourable  to  internal 
trade,  by  patting  a  period  to  thofe  internal  wars  which 
almoft  conltantly  raged  between  the  petty  ftates  of  the 
heptarchy,  and  by  rendering  the  communication  between 
the  feveral  parts  of  England  more  fecure  and  free.  It 
was  favourable  to  foreign  commerce,  by  making  the  Eng- 
lifh monarchy  a  greater  object  to  foreign  merchants,  and 
the  Englifh  monarchs  of  greater  confideration  in  foreign 
countries.  Not  long  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  mo- 
narchy, alliances  and  intermarriages  took  place  between 
the  royal  family  of  England ;  which  opened  a  more  free 
communication  between  this  kingdom  and  the  domi- 
nions of  foreign  princes.  Edward  the  Elder,  who  was 
one  of  the  firft  Englifh  monarchs,  had  four  daughters 
married  to  the  four  greateft  princes  then  in  Europe ; 
and  en  occafion  of  thefe  marriages,  many  curious  things 
were  brought  into  England,  where  they  had  never  before 
been  feen,  and  other  things  were  fent  out  in  return  ; 
which  gave  rife  to  commercial  intercourfe  (19). 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  Englifh  monarchy  would 
have  been  Itill  more  beneficial  to  trade,  if  the  advan- 
tages of  it  had  not  been  balanced  by  the  piracies  of  the 
Danes,  and  their  defcents  upon  the  coafts  of  England, 
which  began  about  the  fame  time.  Thefe  ferocious  free- 
booters, who  had  never  been  heard  of  in  England  till 
near  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  became  fo  formida- 
ble in  the  ninth,  that  they  covered  the  narrow  feas  with 
their  piratical  fleets,  and  kept  all  the  coafts  in  continual 
alarms  with  their  invafions,  which  were  as  fudden  as  they 


(19)  \V.  Malm!'.  1.  2.  c.  6. 
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were  deftrucKve.  In  this  period,  therefore,  when  the 
Danifh  and  Norwegian  fleets  rode  triumphant  at  fea,  and. 
feized  every  merchant-fhip  that  fell  in  their  way,  and 
when  their  crews  landed  when  and  where  they  pleafed, 
and  plundered  the  coafts  and  fea-ports,  there  could  be 
little  foreign  trade  in  England.  This  was  the  ftate  of 
things  from  A.  D.  787,  when  the  firft  fleet  of  Danifh 
pirates  plundered  the  coafts  of  England,  to  A.  D.  875, 
when  Alfred  the  Great  obtained  the  firfh  naval  victory 
over  thofe  deftru&ive  rovers  (20).  In  this  unhappy  in- 
terval, the  fatal  confeqiiences  of  the  long  and  impru- 
dent neglect  of  maritime  affairs  were  feverely  felt  by  the 
Englifh ;  who  thereby  not  only  loft  all  the  advantages  of 
foreign  trade,  but  fuifered  innumerable  infults  and  cala- 
mities from  their  cruel  invaders.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
they  defeated  the  Danes  on  fhore,  and  obliged  them  to 
fly  to  their  fhips  •,  but  during  that  fpace  of  eighty-eight 
years,  they  were  never  able  to  look  them  in  the  face  at 
fea;  which  rendered  their  victories  by  land  of  little 
value.  For  whenever  the  Danes  met  with  a  vigorous 
refinance  in  one  place,  they  retired  to  their  fhips,  and 
flew  like  lightning  to  another,  where  the  people  were 
not  fo  well  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  there  took 
ample  revenge  for  their  former  repulfe. 

There  can  be  no  queltion,  that  the  firft  Englifh  mo-  Naval 
narchs,  Egbert,  Ethelwulph,  and  his  three  eldeft  fons,  power  and 
who  were  all  cruelly  harafled  by  the  continual  invafions  ^IV^* 
of  the  Danes,  were  very  fenfible  of  the  difadvantages  England 
they   laboured  under,  for  want  of  a  fufficient  fleet  to  r  ftored  by 
meet  their  enemies  at  fea,  and  prevent  their  landing;  Alfred  the 
and  that  they  were  earneftly  defirous  of  fupplying  that 
defect.     But  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  difficult, 
than  to    reftore  a  naval   power  when  it  is  fallen  into 
decay,  in  a  country  where  there  is  little  foreign  trade, 
to  furnifh  fhips,  and  to  be  a  nurfery  for  feamen ;  and  in 
the  face  of  enemies  who  are  mafters  of  the  fea.     To  an 
ordinary  genius,  this  muft  appear  impracticable.     What 
admiration  then  is  juftly  due  to  that  extraordinary  prince, 
who  hot  only  attempted,  but  accomplished,  that  difficult 
undertaking  ;  who  raifed  a  mighty  naval  power  almoft 
out  of  nothing,  revived  foreign  trade,  and  wrefted  the 
dominion  of  the  feas  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infulting 

(20)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  64.  83. 
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Danes  ?  This  was  the  great  Alfred,  who  prefents  him- 
felf  in  fo  many  amiable  points  of  view,  to  one  who 
flu  :.on  hiftory,  that  it  is  impofiible  not' 

to  Contract  the  fondeft  and  mod  enthufiaflic  admiration 
of  his  character.     It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  we 
have  fuch  imperfect  accounts  of  the  means  by  which  this 
great  prince  accomplished  the  many  wonders  of  his  reign, 
and  particularly  of  the  methods  by  which  lie  reflored 
the  naval   power  and  foreign   trade  of  England,  when 
they  were   both  annihilated.     The  hiftprians  of  th 
tim.es  were  wretched  monks,  who  knew  little  of  tl 
matters,  and  thought  it   fuffident  to  rejifter    in  their 
i   eagre  chronicles,  that  fuch  and  fuch  things  were  dene, 
without  acquainting  us  with  the  means  by  which  they 
were  accomplished.     We  mult  try,  however,  to  make 
the  belt  of  the  few  imperfect  hints  which  they  h 
US,  and  endeavour  to  fet  this  important  part  of  the  naval 
and  commercial  hiftory  of  England  in  as  clear  a  light  as 
poffible. 
Naval  hif-      Nothing  can  more  fully  demonflrate  the  low  flate  of 
tory  of       the  (hipping  and  trade  of"  England  at  the  accefiion  of 
Alfred.    ■  AHVed  to  the  crowu,  than  the  feebienefs  of  the  fiiTt  fleet 
wi  I    which  he  encountered  his  enemies  at  lea.     After 
fov:  years  preparation,  he  got  together  five  or  fix  fmall 
ved'cls,  with  which  he  put  to  fea  in  perfon  A.  D.  875  ; 
and  meeting  with  fix  fail  of  Danifh  pirates,  he  boldly 
attacked  them,  took  one,  and  put  the  rell  to  flight  (21)  : 
a  victory  which,  though  fmall  in  itfelf,  probably  gave 
him  no  little  joy,  as  it  was  gained  on  an  element  to 
wi.:  Anglo-Saxons  had  long  been  (Grangers.     His 

misfortunes  at  land,  which  threatened  the  total  ruin  of 
himfelf  and  kingdom,  obliged  him  to  fufpend  the  profe- 
cution  of  his  defign  of  railing  a  naval  power  for  fome 
time.  But  no  (boner  had  he  retrieved  his  affairs  by  the 
great  victory  which  he  obtained  over  the  Danes  at  Ed- 
dington  A.  D.  878,  than  he  n  bis  former  fcheme, 

and  purfued  it  with  redoubled  ardour  :  and  the  means  he 
employed  to  accompli ih  it  were  equally  humane  and 
wife.  Inftead  oi  fatisfying  his  revenge,  by  putting  the 
remains  of  the  Danifh  army  to  the  fword  when  they 
were  in  his  power,  he  granted  them  an  hoi  capi- 

tulation, perfuaded  their  to  become  Clnilli. 

(:*)  Ci.rc/r..  Saxon,  p.  83. 

affigncd 
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d  them  lands  in  E  rthumberi 

it  their  intereft  to  defend  that  counti 
they  came  to  plunder  (22).     With  t~  e  2  of  thefe 

Danes,  who  had  many  ihips,  and  were  excellent  tailors, 

he  fitted  out  a  pow.  us  he 

:d  with  pirates,  which  was  the  nam,:  then   coin- 
mor.iv  given  tc  the  Danes  by  ns  of  Eu- 

rope; and  with  this  fleet  les  againft 

other  Danifh  fleets  ecefe  (23).      -i 

can  be  no  doubt  I  is   wife  prince  put  many  of  his 

own  natural  fab  board  that  fleet,  both  to  k 

t  e  arts  of  navigating  and  fighting  fhips,  and  to  fecure 
the  fidelity  of  the  Danes;  of  wh:  td  geed  reafon 

to  be  fufpicious.     Still  further  to  increafe  the  number  of 
his  feamen,  he  invited   all    foreigners, 

of  Old  Saxony  and  Friefland,  to  enter  into  his 
lejrvic  r,  and  gave  thern  every  poffible  encouragement  (z: 
As  he  well  knew  that  a  flourilhing  foreign  trade  was  the 
bed  nurfery  for  feamen,  and  of  great  advantage  to  the 
kingdom,  he  excited  his  fubjects  to  embark  in  it  bv  1 
rious  means,  as  p  ly  by  lending  them  money  and 

fhips,  and'  by  others  that  will  be  hereafter  mention- 
ed (25).  By  thefe,  and  probably,  by  other  methc 
which  have  not  come  to  our  knowledge,  Alfred  railed 
io  great  a  naval  power  in  a  few  years,  that  he  was  able 
to  fecure  the  coafts  of  his  kingdom,  and  protect  the 
trade  of  his  fubjeebs. 

In  the  midlt  of  all  thefe,  and  many  other  cares,  Alfred  Voyages 
encouraged  foreigners  that  were  in  his  fervice,  and  fome  ' 
of  his  own  fubjects,  to  undertake  voyages   for  making 
difcoveries,  and   opening   new   fources  of    trade,  be 
towards  the  north  and  fouth;  of  which  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  fome  account.     There  is  {till  extant  a  very  curi- 
ous relation  of  one  of  thefe  undertaken  bv  one  ' 
Ochtcr,  a  Norwegian.     This  relation  was  given  by  the 
adventurer  himfelfat  his  return,  and  written  down  from 
his  mouth  by  king  Alfred  with  his  own  hand.     T 
ftyle  of  this  precious  fragment  of  an  remark.  1 
fimple,  and  it  feems  to  have  been  defigned  only  as  a  me- 
morandum for  the  king's  own  private  ufe.     Tins  Simpli- 
city of  ftyle  is  imitated  in  the    following   tranflation, 

(:;)  W.  Ma'.mf.  I.  2.  c.  4.  (23)  Aller.  p.  9. 

(24)  Id.  p.    13. 

{25)  Anderfon's  Hillary  of  Commerce,  vol,  1.  p.  44, 

from 
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from  the  original  Saxon,  of  that  part  of  it  which  it  is 

thought  neceiTary  to  lay  before  the  reader. 

*  Ochter  informed  his  lord  Alfred  the  king,  that  his 
habitation  was  to  the  north  of  all  the  other  Normans, 
in  that  country  which  is  warned  on  the  north  by  the 
weflern  ocean.  He  faid,  that  country  ftretched  very 
far  towards  the  north,  and  was  quite  deftitute  of  in- 
habitants, except  a  few  Finnians,  who  lived  in  the 
winter  by  hunting,  and  in  the  furnmer  by  fifhing.  He 
added,  that  he  had  conceived  a  flrong  defire  to  exa- 
mine how  far  that  country  extended  towards  the 
north,  and  whether  any  people  refided  beyond  that 
defert;  and  with  thefe  views  had  failed  dire&ly  north- 
ward, keeping  the  defert  land  on  his  right  hand,  and 
the  open  fea  on  the  left,  for  three  days,  when  he  was 
as  far  north  as  the  whale-fifhers  ufed  .  to  go.  After 
that  he  failed  other  three  days  in  the  fame  courfe, 
when  he  found  the  land  make  a  turn  towards  the  eaft ; 
but  ♦whether  this  was  a  great  bay  or  not  he  could  not 
certainly  tell  •,  this  he  knew,  that  he  waited  there  fome 
time  for  a  north-weft  wind  j  by  which  he  failed  eaft- 
ward  four  days  near  the  fhore*  Here  again  he  waited 
for  a  north  wind,  becaufe  the  land  turned  directly 
foutiiward,  or  the  fea  run  into  the  land  that  way,  he 
knew  not  which  ;  but  he  failed  fouthward  as  far  as  he 
could  fail  in  five  days  clofe  by  the  coaft,  when  he 
came  to  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  which  run  up  far 
into  the  land  In  this  place  he  put  an  end  to  his  voy- 
age, not  daring  to  fail  up  that  river,  becaufe  the  coun- 
try was  well  inhabited  on  one  fide  of  it.  This,  he 
faid,  was  cue  only  well-peopled  country  he  had  met 
v  ith  aftei  he  had  left  his  own  home.  For  daring  the 
whole  voyage,  the  land  on  his  right  hand  was  all  a  de- 
fert, having  in  it  only  a  lew  wandering  hlhers,  fowl- 
( r  ,  and  hunters,  who  were  all  Finnians ;  on  his  left 
ha  'd  a'J  was  open  fea, 

«  He  faid  further,  That  the  Beanv.e    told  him,  their 

country  was  well  inhabited  ;  but  he   durft   not  go  on 

ik!  of  the  Tirfinnians  was  almoft  a  de- 

being  inhabited  only  by  a  few  rimers,  hawker?, 

..  id  hunters.     The  Bearms,  he   faid,  told  him   many 

S  both  about  their  own   country   and    the   neigh- 

countries;  but  whether  theie  things  were  true 

or  not,  he  could  not  tell,  becaufe   he   had   not  fecn 

*  tl 
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*  them   himfelf.     He   thought   the   Finnians   and   tlie 
Bearms  fpoke  nearly  the  fame  language. 

1  [e  faid  he  vifited  thefe  parts  alfo  with   a  view  of  Conti- 
ching  horfe-whales,  which  had  bones  of  very  great  nuetl- 
ie  for  their  teeth  -,  of  which  he  brought  fome  to  the 
,:   king ;  that  their  fkins  were  good  for  making  ropes  for 
fhips.     Thefe  whales  are  much  lefs  than  other  whales, 
being  only  five  ells  long.     The  befc  whales  were  catched 
in  his  own  country,  of  which  fome  were  forty-eight, 
fome  fifty  yards  long.     He   faid,  that  he  was  one   of 
fix  who  had  killed  fixty  in  two  days. 

'  Ochter  was  a  man  rich  in  thofe  things  which  were  Ohterrs 
there  cfteemed  riches,  viz.  wild  animals.  He  had,  r'tll£?- 
when  he  came  to  the  king,  fix  hundred  rain-deer,  all 
unbought.  Among  thefe  were  fix  of  a  kind  which  the 
Finnians  value  very  highly,  becaufe  with  them  they 
catch  wild  deer.  He  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  in 
that  land,  and  yet  he  had  only  twenty  cows,  twenty 
fheep,  and  twenty  fwine.  The  little  land  that  he 
ploughed,  he  ploughed  with  horfes.  His  chief  reve- 
nues confifted  in  the  tributes  which  the  Finnians  or 
Laplanders  paid  him  j  which  were  compofed  of  deer- 
fkins,  and  birds  feathers,  and  the  bones  of  whales, 
and  fhip-ropes  made  of  whales  fkins  and  feals  fkins. 
Every  man  pays  according  to  his  circumftances  ;  the 
richeft  commonly  paying  fifteen  martins  fkins,  five  of 
rain-deers,  one  of  bears,  ten  bufhels  of  feathers,  one 
kirtle  of  bears  fkins  or  otters  fkins,  two  fhip-ropes, 
each  fixty  yards  long,  the  one  made  of  whales  fkins, 
and  the  other  of  feals  fkins  (26).' 
The  reft  of  this  fragment  contains  a  defcription  of  Obferva- 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  which  this  adventur-  Ochter"^ 
ous  navigator  had  vifited  at  the  defire  of  king  Alfred  ;  voyage. 
but  mult  be  omitted  for  the  fake  of  brevity.  The  river 
where  Ochter  terminated  his  voyage,  and  from  whence 
he  returned,  muft  have  been  the  Dwina,  on  the  banks  of 
which  Archangel  was  long  after  built.  The  Bearms, 
with  whom  Ochter  converfed,  were  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  anciently  called  Beannland,  thought  by  fome 
to  be  the  country  now  called  Mekpadhi,  Ingermaniax  &c. 
but  more  probably  the  country  on  the  eafteirn  banks  of  the 
Dwina.     How  many  reflections  will  this  fhort  fragment 


(26)  Vita  iElfredi  Magni,  Append,  vi.  p.  205. 
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fugged  to  every  intelligent  reader  !  and  how  much  mud 
he  admire  the  genius  of  this  great  prince,  who  gained  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  thofe  northern  feasand  lands, 
in  that  early  period,  when  the  art  of  navigation  was  fo 
imperfeclj  than  auy  other  Englishman  acquired  for  more 
than  fix  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his  death  ?  For 
captain  Richard  Chancellar  was  the  firft  European  navi- 
gator who  difcovered  the  White  fea  and  the  river  Dwina, 
A.  D.  1553,  from  the  age  of  king  Alfred  (27).  Cen- 
ter, who  performed  this  dangerous  voyage,  was  proba- 
bly one  of  thofe  Norwegian  princes  who  were  expelled 
their  country  about  A.  D.  870,  by  that  great  northern 
conqueror  Harold  Harfager,  who  reduced  all  Norway 
under  his  obedience. 
Wulfflsn's  There  is  alfo  extant  a  fhort  journal  of  another  voyage, 
voyage*  written  by  king  Alfred  from  the  mouth  of  one  Wulfdan, 
vm  Anglo-Saxon,  whom  he  had  fent  to  explore  the  coads 
of  the  Baltic,  and  the  feveral  countries  that  are  wafhed 
by  that  fea  ;  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  tranflate  a 
part.     '  Wulfdan  laid,    that  he    failed   from   Haethby 

*  (now  Slefwic),  and  in  five  days  and  five  nights  conti- 

*  nual  failing  arrived  at  Trufo.     Weonadland    was  on 

<  liis  right  hand  ;  on  his  left  was  Langaland,  Zealand, 
'  Falder,  and  Sconen.     All  thefe  countries  belong  to 

*  Denmark.     Afterwards  Burgendaland  (perhaps  Born- 

*  holm)  was  on  the  left  hand,  which  ham  a  king  of  its 

*  own.     After  Burgendaland   was    the    country   which 

*  is  called  Blehingg,  and  Mcora  (perhaps  Morby),  and 
'   Ocland,  and  Gothland,  on  the  left   hand,  which  be- 

*  long  to  the  Sweons  (Swedes) ;  and  Weonadland  (fo  he 
1  calls  the  whole  coad  of  Germany  wafhed  by    the  Bal- 

*  tic)  was  always  on  the  right  hand  to  the  mouth  of  the 

<  river  Wifle  (the  Vidula).  The  Wifle  is  a  very  great 
«  river,  on  which  are  Witland  and  Weonadland.  Wit- 
«  land  belongcth  to  the  Efteons.  The  Wiflc  hath  its 
«  fource  in  Weonadland,  and  Hows  into  the  lake  Eft- 
«  mere,  which  i  miles  broad.  Then  coraeth  the 
«  Ilfing  from  the  cad  into  Eftmere,  on  the  bank  of 
«  winch  Trufo  fl  th  the  Ilfing  and  the  Wifle 
'  flow  i                      Eftmere,  the  former  from  the  1 

*  out  of  Eaftlandia,  the  latter  from  the  wed  out  of 
e  Weonadland.     Then  the  Ilfing  lofeth    its    name,  and 

(15)  Anderfon's  Hiflory  of  Commerce,  vol.  1.  p.  3°6. 
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'  falleth  out  of  the  lake  into  the    fea,  by   a  north-w< 
f  courfe,  at  a  place  called  Wiflemouth.     The  Eaftiand  i;; 

*  very  extenfive,  and  hath    many  towns,  and   in  every 

*  town  a  king.  It  abounds  in  honey  and  fiih.  The 
'  kings  and  rich  men  drink  mares  milk,'  &c.  The  remain- 
der of  this  fragment  contains  a  very  curious  account  of 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  people  of  Eaftiand  (now 
Poland),  and  in  particular  of  the  ceremonies  at  their 
funerals,  which  are  lingular  enough ;  but  too  lon'g,  and 
too  foreign  to  our  prefent  fubjctt,  to  be  here  in- 
ierted  (28). 

It  is  impoffible  to  difcover,  at  this  difhnce  of  time,  Defigns  of 
whether  Alfred's  views  in  being  at  fo  much  pains  to  gain  A  ua~ 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  feas  and  coafts  of  Scandinavia, 
were  purely  commercial ;  or  whether  he  had  not  formed 
in  his  own  mind  the  defign  of  a  military  expedition  into 
thofe  countries,  to  retaliate  on  their  reitlefs  inhabitants 
fome  of  the  injuries  which  they  had  fo  long  inflicted  on 
the  Engiifh,  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  almoft 
with  impunity.  It  would  require  a  genius  equal  to  Al- 
fred's to  conceive  the  great  defigns  which  he  had  formed., 
and  of  which  his  early  death  prevented  the  execution. 

This  extraordinary  prince  did  not  confine  his  refearches  Alfred's 
after  the  knowledge  of"  diftant  countries  to  the   cold  un-  difcove- 
comfortable  regions  of  the  north,  though  their  in'habi-  ea^ 
tants  made  then  a  more  confpicuous  figure  than  they  do 
at  prefent ;  but  he  was  at  equal  pains  to  open  a  commu- 
nication with  the  wanner  climes  of  Afia  :  though  our  ac- 
counts of  his  efforts  to  this  purpofe  are  quite  unfafisfac- 
tory.     We  know  indeed    that    there  were  fitch  efforts 
made ;  but  are  left  to  guefs  how  they  were  conducted, 
He  kept  a  correfpondence  with  Abel  patriarch  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  whofe  letters  to  Alfred,  Afferius,  his  friend  and 
confident,  tells  us,  he  had  feeii  and  read  (29),     Fro 
this  prelate  he  no  doubt  received  many  valuable  commu- 
nications concerning  the  ftate  of  feveral  countries  of  the 
eaft  •,  and  it  was  probably  from  him  that  he  had  intelli- 
gence of  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas  fettled  ativleiiapour, 
on  the  Coromandel  coaft  in  the  Hither  India,  and  of  their 
diftrefsful  circumftances.     In  whatever  manner  he  receiv- 
ed this  information,  he  conceived  the  generous  refolution 

(28)  See  Vita  ^FJfredi,  Apper.-i.  p.  207. 

(29)  Aifer.  de  Rebus  geftis  iElfreai,  p.  17, 
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of  fending  relief  to  thofe  Ghriftian*,  fo  far  disjoined  from 
all  the  reft  of  the  Chriftian  world  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
of  gaining  fome  knowledge  of  thofe  remote  regions.  To 
execute  this  refolution,  he  made  choice  of  an  Anglo-Sax- 
on prieft,  named  Sighelm  ;  and  he  feems  to  have  been  very- 
happy  in  his  choice.     *  Sighelm  (fays  the  beft  of  our  an- 

*  cient  hiftorians)  was  fent  beyond  fea  with  the  king's  cha- 

*  rity  to  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas  in  India,  and  ex- 
'  ecuted  that  commiflion  with  wonderful  good  fortune  ; 
c  which  is  ftill  the  fubjecl  of  unjyerfal  admiration.     For 

*  he  really  penetrated  into  India,    and   returning   from 

*  thence,  brought  with  him  jewels  of  a  new  kind,  with 
c  which  that  country  very  much  abounds.     Some  of  thefe 

*  jewels  may  ftill  be  feen  among  the  treafures  of  the  church 

*  of  Shereburn,  of  which  Sighelm  was  made  bifliop,  af- 
«  ter  his  return  from  India  (30).'  What  courfe  this  ad- 
venturous prieft  purfued  in  executing  this  difficult  com- 
niiflion,  we  are  not  informed  ;  which  makes  it  highly 
probable,  that  he  embarked  on  board  fome  Venetian 
ihip  for  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  For  the  Venetians  carried 
on  a  trade  with  Alexandria  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  if  not  before  (31).  From  Alexan- 
dria Sighelm  might  travel  over  land  to  fome  port  on  the 
weftern  fhore  of  the  Red  fea,  where  he  might  again  em- 
bark, and  failing  down  that  fea,  and  palling  the  (heights 
pi  Babelmandel,  he  might  crefs  the  Arabian  fea  to  the 
coaft  of  Malabar ;  and  failing  along  that  coafl,  and 
doubling  the  cape,  he  would  foon  arrive  at  the  place  of 
his  dffiination.  This,  however,  is  given  only  as  con- 
jecture, and  not  as  hiftory.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  Sighelm  gave  an  ample  relation  of  hjs  travels  to  his 
royal  mafter  at  his  return  ■,  and  if  that  had  been  preferv- 
ed,  it  would  now  have  been  efteemed  more  valuable 
than  all  the  jewels  he  brought  from  India. 

The  art         Bcfides  thefe  attempts  to  difcover  unknown   feas  and 
of  fliip-      countries,  and  thereby  open  new  fources  of  trade,  Alfred 
building     promoted  commerce  in  feveral  other  way?.    He  introduc- 
by  Alfred,  ed  new  manufactures,  which  fumifhed  many  things  for 
exportation,  as  well  as  for  home  confumption.     Here- 
paired  the  fea-portSj  and  particularly   the   city  of  Lon- 
don, the  favourite  feat  of  commerce  in  this  illand,  which 
had  been  ruined  by  the  Danes  (3  2).  But  the  chief  means 


(30)  W.  Malmf.  dc  Goflis  Tontifc.  Ang!or.  1.  2.  p.  141. 

(31)  Mnrator   Antiquitat.  t.  a.  p.  883. 

(32)  After,  da  Rebus  geflh  jElfredi,  p.  15. 
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by  which  he  promoted  foreign  commerce  was  the  great 
improvements  which  he  made,  by  his  inventive  genius, 
in  the  art  of  (hip-building.  The  fhips  ufedby  the  Danes, 
Saxons,  and  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  at  that  time, 
were  called  keels  or  cogs ;  and  were  of  a  very  clumfy 
form,  fhort,  broad,  and  low  ;  which  made  them  very 
Jlow  failers,  and  very  hard  to  work  (33).  Alfred,  ob- 
ferving  thefe  defects,  gave  directions  to  his  workmen 
for  building  fhips  of  a  very  different  conftructian  ;  which 
are  thus  defcribed  in  the  Saxon  Chranicle,  the  moil  au- 
thentic monument  of  thofe  times,  from  which  all  our 
fubfequent    hiftorians    have    borrowed  their   accounts  : 

*  The  fame  year  (897)  the  Danifh  pirates  of  I^orthum- 
1  berland,  and  of  Eaft-Anglia,  piundered   the  coait  of 

*  WefTex  in  a  very  grievous  manner,  efpecially  towards 
'  the  fouth.     They  did  this  in  fhips  that  had  been  built 

*  long  before  in  the  ancient  form.  Alfred,  to  oppofe 
1  thefe,  commanded  mips  to  be  built  of  a  new  conftruc- 

*  tion.     They  were  about  twice  the  length  of  the  former, 

*  and  much  more  lofty ;  which  made  them  much  fwifter 
c  failers,  more  iteady  in  the  water,  and  not  fo  apt  to 

*  roll.     Some  of  thefe  new  veffels  had   fixty  oars,  and 

*  fome  even  more  (34)>4  From  this  defcription,  fhort 
and  imperfect  as  it  is,  we  may  perceive  that  this  was  a 
great  improvement  in  naval  architecture  j  and  that  the 
fhips  of  this  new  conllruction  were  not  only  more  beau- 
tiful, but  alfo  more  commodious,  either  for  war  or  com- 
merce, than  the  former.  By  their  length  and  fharpnefs, 
they  ploughed  the  fea  with  greater  eafe  and  celerity. 
By  their  altitude,  when  employed  in  commerce,  they 
fecured  both  men  and  goods  more  effectually  from  the 
waves ;  and  when  engaged  in  war,  for  which  they  were 
hrd  invented,  they  were  more  difficult  to  board,  and 
gave  the  combatants  the  great  advantage  of  throwing 
their  weapons  from  above  on  thofe  below  them.  They 
appear  to  have  been  a  kind  of  gallies,  or  galliots,  navi- 
gated  with  oars  as  well  as  fails,  that  they  might  profe- 
cute  their  voyage,  or  purfue  their  enemies,  in  a  calm 
as  well  as  on  a  wind.  Of  the  fize,  capacity,  and  bur- 
den, of  thefe  fhips,  we  can  fay  nothing  with  certainty, 
but  that  they  required  fixty  or  feventy  failors  to  navi- 

(33)  W.  Malmf.  1.  1.  c.  1.  (34)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  98, 
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gate  them  ;  which  is  a  fufficient  evidence  that  they  were 

not  very  fmall  ($'$)* 

The  naval      By  theie  and  the  like  means,  this  extraordinary  prince 

power  an    rajfcj  t]ie  navai  power  and  foreign  commerce  of  England, 

,1     from  thatftate  of  annihilation  in  which  he  found  them  at 

greatly  in-  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ;  and  before  the  end  of  it,  ren- 

y  dered  them  both  much  greater  than  ever  they  had  been 
Alfied.        .  r  .    ,     9   ,       c  ■> 

in  any  xormcr  period  or  the  oaxon  government,      ihat 

the  naval  power  of  England  was  greater  in  his  time  than 
ever  it  had  been  before,  is  evident  from  the  many  victo- 
ries which  he  obtained  over  the  Danes  at  fea,  who  till 
then  had  been  confidered  as  invincible  on  that  element, 
That  the  foreign  commerce  of  England  was  alfo  greater, 
is  no  lefs  evident  from  the  fuperior  fplendour  of  his 
court,  and  the  greater  quantities  of  cafh,  and  of  foreign 
commodities,  that  were  then  in  England  ;  fome  of  them 
the  produce  of  very  diftant  countries,  winch  could  only 
be  procured  by  commerce  (36).  We  have  already  heard 
of  die  precious  Hones  brought  from  India  ;  and  AiTerius 
tells  us,  that  one  morning,  after  Alfred  had  made  him 
a  grant  of  two  abbeys,  with  all  their  furniture,  lie  gave 
I  him  a  prefent  of  a  very  fine  filk  cloak,  and  of  as  much 
iVankincenfe  as  a  ftrong  man  could  carry,  accompanied 
with  this   obliging  expreflion, — '  That  thefe  were   but 

*  trifles  in    comparifon  of   what   he    defigned  to    give 

•  him  (37).'  This  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  Alfred  was 
p  one  fled  of  confiderable  quantities  ol  the  moft  precious 
productions  of  the  Eair,  the  happy  effects  of  a  flouriih- 
ing  trade.  * 

rhe  'rule      As  England  had  gained  more  by  the  life,  fo  it  fullered 

of  England  jp^Qj-g  Dy  the  death  of  Alfred,  than  by  that  of  any  other 

dearh  of     prince  that  had  ever   filled   the   throne  ;  becaufe  many 

Aifrecl.       great  defigns  which  he   had  formed   for  advancing  the 

profperity  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  felicity  of  his  fubjects, 

pcriihed  with  him.     If  this  prince  performed  fo  much 

in  the  midll  of  the  tumults  of  war,  wlr.it  would  he   not 

have  accomplished  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  after 

Jie  had  triumphed  over  ail  his  enemies,  <n\d  brought  hi> 

igdom    into  a  tl.ite  of  perfect  order  and  tranquillity? 

It  was,  however,  lb  far  happy,  that  f  1  :c  of  the 

(V5)  See  Spelman's  Lifp  of  Alfred,  p.  50,  51.     Dr.  Campbell's 

of  il.e  Admiral  ,  vol.  1.  p.  Si- 
( i(<)  Clarke  on  (lor.  ,  p.  290.  n. 

{ 37J  Aller.  de  Rebu.  geflis  .L!fr=di,  p.  15. 
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genius  of  Alfred  defcended  to  his  fon  Edward,  r.nd  his 
grandfon  Athelfcan,  who  were  educated  under  his  eye, 
to  fay  nothing  of  his  daughter  Ethefteda  countefs  of 
Mercia,  who  inherited  a  ftUl  greater  portion  of  her  fa- 
thers fpirit. 

Edward  the  Elder,  who   mounted  the  throne  in  the 
firft  year  of  the  tei  tury,  influenced  by  the  pre-  *f"aJ 

cepts  and  example  of  his  illuftrious  father,  gave  proper  0f  ,. 
attention  to  the  naval  power  and  commerce  of  his  king-  the  Rider. 
dom.     For  though  he  was  chiefly  engaged,  during  his 
whole  reign,  in   reducing  the  turbulent  Danes  of  Eaft- 
Anglia  and  Northumberland  to  a  more  perfect  fubjection, 
in  fortifying  many  towns  and  cafdes  for  the  intern 
y  of  the  country,  he  conitantly  kept  up  a  fleet  of 
a  hundred  ihips,  with  which  he  protected  the  trade  of 
his    fubjects,    and   maintained   the    dominion    of    the 
tea  (38). 

Ath  the  eideft  fon  and  fuccefTor  of  Edward,  Tra 

at  much  greater  pains  to  increafe  the  naval  power  and  promoted 
commerce  of  England  than  his  father  had  been.  This  ^7^ 
wife  prince,  fenlible  of  the  great  advantages  of  foreign 
trade,  encouraged  his  fubjetls  to  engage  in  it,  by  mak- 
ing it  the  road  to  honour  as  well  as  wealth.  For  by  one 
of  his  laws  it  was  enacted, — '  If  a  mariner  or  merchant 
«  fo  profper  as  to  make  three  voyages  over  the  high 
«  feas,  with  a  ihip  and  cargo  of  his  gwii,  he  fllall  be 
*  advanced  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  a  thane  (39}.' 
This  excellent  law,  which  difcovers  an  equal  knowled 
of  human  nature  and  of  the  true  intereft  of  England,  muft 
have  been  productive  of  very  great  effects,  though  the 
particulars  are  not  preferved  in  the  fcanty  annals  of  thofe 
times.  Athelftan,  hull  further  to  facilitate  and  encou- 
rage commerce,  eftablifhed  a  mint,  or  mints,  in  every 
town  in  England  that  had  any  confiderable  foreign  trade, 
that  the  m  jrchants  might  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
verting the  bullion  that  they  brought  home  for  their 
goods  into  current  coin,  without  much  expence  or  trou- 
ble. Thefe  towns  were,  London,  Canterbury,  Win- 
chester, Rochefter,  Exeter,  Lewi;,  Haftings,  Chichef- 
ter,  Southampton,  Werham,  and  Shaftefbury  (40).  Thefe 
and  other  wife  regulations  excited  fuch  a  foirit  for  trade, 

(jS)  Chron,  Saxon,  p.   102. 

(39)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  ?r.  (40)  Id.  p.  59. 

..  .-- 
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and  fo  much  increafed  the  {hipping  and  feamen  of  Eng- 
land, that  Athelftan  maintained  the  dominion  of  the1 
fea,  and  obliged  the  Danifh  and  Norwegian  princes  to 
cour$  his   friendfhip.     '  All  Europe    (fays  William  of 

*  Malmfbury)  proclaimed  his  praifes  and  extolled  his 
c  virtues  to  the  fkies.     Happy  did  thofe  foreign  princes 

*  think  themfelves,  and  not  without  reafon,  who  could 

*  gain   his  friendfhip,  either    by  prefents  or    alliances'. 

*  Harold  king  of  Norway  fent  him  a  fine  fhip,  with  a 
'  gilded  ftern  and  purple  fails,  furrounded  and  defended 

*  on  all  fides  with  a  row  of  gilded  fhields  (41).'  Nothing 
but  a  flourifhing  foreign  trade,  and  a  powerful  navy, 
could  have  made  a  king  of  England  to  be  fo  much  refpecl- 
ed  and  courted  by  the  princes  on  the  continent  •,  efpe- 
cially  in  thofe  times,  when  there  were  hardly  any  politi- 
cal connections  between  diftant  nations. 

Hiftorv  of  Though  nothing  feems  to  have  been  done  in  the  fhort 
tradeand  reigns  of  Edmund,  Edred,  and  Edwi,  from  A.  D.  941 
fhipptyg  m  to  ^  Y).  057,  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce  •,  yet 
of  Edgar  tne  Spirit  that  had  been  awakened  continued  to  operate, 
the  Peace-  and  the  naval  power  and  trade  of  England  to  increafe. 
able.  This  enabled  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  who  fucceeded  his 

unfortunate  brother  Edwi,  to  raife  a  greater  fleet,  and 
make  a  more  diftinguifhed  figure  at  fea,  than  any  of  his 
predeceflbrs.  This  prince,  however,  was  fo  great  a  fa- 
vourite of  the  monks,  the  only  hiftorians  of  thofe  times, 
that  every  thing  they  fay  of  him  muft  be  underftood  with 
caution  j  and,  in  particular,  their  accounts  of  the  number 
of  his  fhips  are  perfectly  incredible,  fome  making  them 
3000,  fome  3600,  and  fome  no  fewer  than  4000  (42). 
Thefe  numbers  are  fo  extravagant,  that  it  feems  moft 
probable,  that  the  transcribers  have  added  a  cipher,  and 
thereby  made  them  ten  times  the  real  number.  Is  it  pof- 
fible  to  imagine,  that  a  king  of  England,  in  the  infancy 
of  foreign  trade,  had  three  hundred  thoufnnd  feamen  in 
his  fervice  ?  and  yet  fo  many  it  would  require  to  man  a 
fleet  of  three  thoufand  fhips,  allowing  only  one  hundred 
men  to  each  fhip,  which  is  certainly  a  very  moderate 
computation.  The  above  conjecture  concerning  the 
tranferibers  is  the  more  probable,  that  one  of  our  ancient 

(41)  W.Malmf  I.  2.c.  fi. 

(42)  Roveden.  p.  426.    Flor.  Wigoru.  p.  607.     Abbas  Rieva!. 
p.  360.     Btompt.  f 
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hiftorians  makes  the  number  of  king  Edgar's  fhips  only 
three  hundred  (43).  Even  this  was  a  great  number, 
and  fhews  the  rapid  increafe  of  the  Englifh  navy,  from 
one  hundred  (the  complement  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Elder)  to  three  hundred,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of 
fifty  years.  This  fleet  king  Edgar  divided  into  three 
equal  four./.'  ons  .  one  of  which  he  ftationed  on  the  eaft 
coaftj  v  on  the  fouth,  and  the  third  on  the  north, 

for  the  protection  of  thefe  coafts,  and  maintaining  the 
dominion  of  the  fea.  What  our  hiftorians  further  add 
concerning  hi9  failing  round  the  whole  iiland  of  Britain 
every  fumraef  in  thefe  fleets,  and  vifiting  in  peribn  every 
creek  and  harbour,  can  hardly  be  ftrictly  true  (44).  All 
that  we  can  depend  upon  in  this  matter  is,  that  by  the 
gradual  increafe  of  trade,  feamen,  and  fhipping,  Edgar 
had  a  greater  fleet  than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs  ;  which 
he  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  with  which  he  effectual- 
ly protected  the  coafts  of  his  kingdom  and  the  commerce 
of  his  fubjeefs.  This  is  all  an  Englifh  monarch  ought 
to  wifli  •,  and  fhort  of  this  he  ought  not  to  flop.  Befides 
the  protection  o.nd  encouragement  that  Edgar  the  Peace- 
able gave  to  foreign  trade,  he  made  feveral  laws  for  re- 
gulating the  internal  commerce  of  his  fubjects.  By  one  v 
of  thefe  laws  it  was  enacted,  c  That  all  the  money  coined 
'  in  the  kingdom  fhould  be  of  one  kind  ;  and  that  no 
*  man  fhould  refufe  it  in  payments  5  and  that  the  mea- 
'  fures  ufed  at  Winchefter  Ihould  be  ufed  over  all  the 
'  kingdom  (45) :'  A  wife  regulation,  which  probablv 
never  took  effect.  By  another  law  it  was  appointed,  that 
thirty-three  honeft  men  fhould  be  chofen  in  large  towns, 
and  twelve  in  fmall  towns,  to  be  witnefles  to  all  bargains 
within  thefe  towns  ;  and  that  no  man  fhould  either  buy 
or  fell  any  thing  but  before  two  or  three  of  thefe  fworn 
witnefles.  When  any  member  of  a  decennary  or  tithing 
went  to  a  diftant  market,  he  was  required,  by  another 
law,  to  acquaint  the  tithingman  or  burgholder  what  he 
defigned  to  buy  or  fell,  and  alfo  to  acquaint  him  at  his 
return  what  he  had  bought  or  fold  (46).  All  thefe,  and 
feveral  other  troublefome  redactions  of  the  fame  kind, 
defigned  to  prevent  frauds,  and  the  fale  of  ftolen  goods, 
fuiTiciently  fhew,  that  commercial  tranfa&ions  were  but 


(43)  W.  Thorn.  '44^  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  7. 

(45  j  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  78.  (46)  Id.  p.  80,  81. 
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few  in  compavifon  of  what  they  arc  at  prefent;  and  that 
little  mutual  confidence  reigned  among  the  members  of 
fociety. 
f      The  minorities  of  the  two  fons  of  Edgar  the  Peacea- 
trade  and  ^le,  ant* tnc  wea^nefs  °f  Ethelred,  the  youngeft  of  them, 
fhippingin  after  he  arrived  at  man's  eftate,  were  very  fatal  to  the 
fPrf'l"    naval  power,    commerce,    and  profperity  of  England ; 
red  the "    for  thofe  who  had  the  direction  of  affairs  under  thefe 
Unready,    princes,  obferving  the  profound  peace  and  fecurity  that 
the  kingdom  enjoyed,  occafioned  by  the   vigour  of  the 
late  government,  imagined  that  a  navy  was  become  un- 
neceifary,  and  fullered  their, mips  to  rot    in    their  har- 
bours.    It  was  not  long  before   their   ancient  enemies 
the  Banes  received  intelligence,  and  took   advantage  of 
this  fatal  error.     At  firft,  indeed,  thofe  deftruclive  ro- 
vers approached  the  coafts   of  England  with   a  kind  cf 
dread  and  diffidence,  as  afraid  to  roufe  a  flecping  lion ; 
but  finding  the  defencelefs   ftate   of   thefe   coafts,  they 
boldly  poured  upon  them  on  all  fides,  and  fpread  dcfola- 
tion  and  mifery  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 
It  is  as  unneceffary  as  it  would  be  unpleafant,  to  give  a 
minute  detail  of  all  the  defeats,  difgraces,  and  miferies, 
which  the  Englifh  fuffered  in  the  long  unhappy  reign  of 
Ethelred  the  Unready  ;    which  were    chiefly  owing  to 
their  neglect  of  maritime  affairs,  and  the  want  of  a  fum- 
cient  fleet  to  protect  their  trade  and  coafts,  and  maintain 
the  dominion  of  the  furrounding  feas  (47).     After  hav- 
ing often  tried  the  fhameful  expedient  of   bribing  their 
enemies,  by  great  funis  of  money,  to  defilt  from   their 
depredations;  and  finding  that  this,  like    throwing   oil 
into  a  fire,  inftead  of  diminifhing,    mereafed   their  vio- 
lence ;  they  became  fenfible  of  their  error  in  neglecting 
their  fleet,  the  only  impenetrable  bulwark  of  their  coun- 
try.    To  correct   this  error,  a    law   was   made    A.  D. 
1008,  obliging  the   proprietors  of  every    310  hides  of 
land  to  furnifh  a  fhip  for  the  royal   navy  (48).     In   con- 
iequence  of  this  law,  a   very   great    fleet   was   raifed    of 
near  eight  hundred  fhips ;  which,  fays  the  Saxon   Chro- 
nicle, was  greater  than  any  that  had   ever  been   i'cen  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  any  former  king  (49).     This  is  a 
fufficient   proof,    that   the   merchants    and    mariners    of 
England,  in  the  midft  of  all  the  miferici.  of  their  country, 

:-)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  125—146.     (48)  Id.  p.  13^.     (49)  Id. 

had 
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had  not  abandoned  the  fea,  or  neglected  foreign  trad 
for  fo  great  a  fleet  could  not  have  been  raifed  by  any  but 
a  commercial  people.  Of  this  there  are  fome  other  evi- 
dences. In  this  reign,  feveral  wife  and  humane  laws 
•were  made  for  the  fecurity  of  the  perfons,  (hips,  and  ef- 
fects of  merchants,  when  the v  were  driven  into  an  Enr:- 

'J  O 

lifh  harbour  by  ilreis  of  weather,  or  were  wrecked  upon 
the  coaft ;  which  {how,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
legiflators  to  encourage  foreign  trade  (50).  By  other 
laws  made  in  a  great  council,  or  wittenagemot,  held  at 
Wantage,  the  rates  of  the  cuftoms  to  be  paid  on  the  im- 
portation of  various  kinds  of  goods  at  the  wharf  of  Bil- 
lingfgate,  in  the  port  of  London,  were  fettled  (51). 
From  thefe  laws  it  alfo  appears,  that  there  was  a  fociety 
or  company  of  German  merchants,  called  the  emperor 's 
men,  then  refiding  in  London,  who  were  obliged  to  pay 
to  the  king  for  his  protection,  twice  a-year  (at  Chrift- 
mas  and  Eafter),  two  pieces  of  gray  cloth,  and  one 
piece  of  brown  cloth,  ten  pounds  of  pepper,  five  pair  of 
gloves,  and  two  calks  of  wine  (52).  This  company 
was  probably  the  fame  with  that  which  was  afterwards 
fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Merchants  of  the  Steel- 
yard. There  is  ftill  extant  a  kind  of  commercial  treaty 
between  king  Ethelred  and  the  princes  of  Wales,  by 
which  a  court  was  conftituted,  confuting  of  fix  Engiifh 
law-men  and  fix  Welfh  law-men  (as  they  are  called), 
who  were  to  determine  all  difputes  that  mould  arife  be- 
tween the  people  of  England  and  Wales  (53). 

Though  the  total    fubjection    of  the    Engiifh    to    the  Hifiory  of 
Danes,  A.  D.   1017,  was  fatal   to  fome  noble  families, trade  }n 
and  involved  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes  in  great  diftrefs,  ofCniuue 
it  was,  in   fome  refpecls,  falutary  to  the  kingdom,  and  rhe  Great, 
particularly  to  its  commerce,  by  putting  an  end  to  thofe  &c' 
bloody  wars  between  the  two  nations,  which  had  raged 
about  forty  years   with  little  intermiflion.     Canute  the 
Great,  being  a  wife  as  well  as  a  warlike   prince,  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  affections  of  his  Engiifh  fubjecls,  by 
affording  them  the  molt  effectual  protection,  and  every 
encouragement  in  his  power  (54)-     He   fent  home  to 
Denmark,  as  foon  as  he  could  do  it  with  fafety,  the 

(50)  Wiikiiis  Lege?  Saxon,  p.  104, 

(51)  Bromr.;on,p.  887.  Ar.derfon's  HifT.  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 
{52)  Id.  ibid.  (55)   Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  125. 

(54)  W.  Malraf.  1.  a.  c.  »i. 
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greatefl  part  of  his  Danifh  troops,  that  they  might  no 
longer  be  either  a  burden  or  terror  to  the  Englifh.  He 
alfo  difmified  all  his  fleet,  except  forty  fhips,  which  he  re- 
tained for  fome  time  to  protect  the  trade  and  coafts  of 
England  ($$).  He  employed  that  influence  which  his 
high  reputation,  his  extenfive. dominions,  and  his  mighty 
power,  gave  him  with  foreign  princes,  in  procuring  fa- 
vours and  privileges  from  them  for  his  trading  fubjects. 
When  he  was  at  Rome  A.  D.  1031,  he  negociated  a 
Commercial  treaty  in  perfon  with  the  emperor  Conrad 
II.  and  Rodoiph  III.  the  laft  king  of  Aries  ;  in  which  he 
obtained  very  extraordinary  exemptions  for  the  Englifh 
merchants  in  the  dominions  of  thele  princes.  This  we 
learn  from  his  own  letter  which  he  fent  from  Rome  to 
the  nobility  of  England.     '  I  fpoke  with  the  emperor, 

*  the  pope,  and   all  the   princes  whom  I   found  here, 

*  about  the  grievances  of  my  fubjects,  Englifh  as  well  as 
'  Danes  ;  and  infilled,  that  they  fhould  be  more  favour- 
«  ably  treated  in  time  to  come,  and  not  fo  much  vexed 

*  with  tolls  and  exactions  of  various  kinds   in  their  do- 

*  minions.     The  emperor,  king  Rodoiph,  and  the  other 

*  princes,  complied  with  my  remonilrances,  and  con- 

*  iented,  that  all  my    fubjects,  merchants,  as  well    as 

*  thole  who  travelled  on  a  religious  account,  fhould 
4  meet  with  no  interruption,  but  fhould  be  protected 
«  without  paying  any  toll  (56).'  Under  the  aufpices  of 
this  powerful  prince,  the  trade  of  England  flourifhed 
greatly,  and  the  Englifh  merchants,  efpecially  thofe  of 
London,  acquired  a  degree  of  weight  and  influence  in 
the  public  councils  of  the  kingdom,  formerly  unknown. 
This  appeared  in  a  ftrong  light,  from  the  important  part 
they  adlcd  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  as 
we  learn  from  the  beft  authority.     *  As  foon  as  Canute 

*  was  dead,  a  great  afTembly  of  the  nobility  met  at  Ox- 

*  ford,  where  were  prefent  earl  Leofric,  almoft   ali 

<  thanes  to  the  north  of  the  Thames,  and  the  feamen  of 

*  London,  who  chofe   Harold  to  be   king    of  all   Eng- 

*  land    (57).'      Thefe    feamen   of  London,  who    v. 
members  of  this  wittenagemot,  or  great   council,  were 
probably  fuch  merchants  of  that  citv   as  had   made  thr.  e 
voyages  beyond  feas  in  fhips  of  their  own,  and  had  tl: 

by  acquired  a  legal  title  to  the  dignity  of  thanes.     The 

(55)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  151.  (56)  \V.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  II. 

Cbron.  Saxon,  p,  154. 
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tranquillity  that  England  enjoyed  after  the  acceflxon  of 
the  Danifh  princes  was  fo  great,  that  the  royal  navy  was 
reduced  by  Canute  to  fixteen  fhips  j  for  the  fupport  of 
which  an  equitable  and  moderate  tax  was  impofed  ,  and 
on  this  footing  it  continued  during  all  the  remainder  of 
his  reign,  and  the  whole  reign  of  his  fucceflbr  Harold. 
Each  mariner  on  board  this  fleet  was  allowed  eight  man- 
cuiTes,  and  each  commander  twelve  manculTes,  a-year, 
for  pay  and  provifions  ;  which  was  a  very  liberal  allow- 
ance in  thofe  times  (58).  Hardicanute,  the  laft  of  the 
Danifh  kings  of  England,  kept  a  fleet  of  fixty  fhips,  and 
gave  his  feamen  the  fame  generous  allowance  j  which 
rendered  the  tax  impcfed  for  their  fupport  fo  heavy,  that 
it  became  the  occafion  of  much  difcontent  and  of  fome 
tumults  (59).  The  restoration  of  the  Saxon  line  to  the 
crown  of  England,  in  the  perfon  of  Edward  the  Confef- 
for,  made  no  material  change  in  the  naval  power  or  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom  ;  which  were  both  in  afiourifhing 
Hate  at  the  conclufion  of  this  period. 

It  is  quite  impolTible,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  to  dif-  state  of 
cover  the  numbers  or  the  tonnage  of  the  mips  belonging  the  fhip- 
to  England  at  the  Norman  conqueft ;  but  there  is  fuffi-  P!"§  of 
cient  evidence  that  they  were  both  considerable.     To  lay  at  t^e  enCj 
no  ftrefs  on  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  prodigious  of  this  pe- 
fieets  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable,    that  of  king    Ethelred,  Xl0&' 
which  was  raifed  after  the  Englifh  had  fuffered  many 
loiTes  both  by  fea  and  land,  confifted  of  near  eight  hun- 
dred fhips  ;  befides  which,'  there  were,  no  doubt,  many 
employed  in  trade  at  the  fame  time.     After,  this,  the 
fhipping  of  England  continued  to  increafe  to  the  very 
conclufion  of  this  period,  when  it  is  not  improbable  they 
might  amount  to  two  or  three  thoufand  veflels,  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  tons.     From  the  reprefentation 
of  many  of  thefe  mips  in  the  famous  tapeftry  of  Bayeux, 
it  appears,  that  they   were  a  kind  of  gallies  with  one 
maft,  on  which  was  fpread  one  very  large  fail,  by  means 
of  a  yard  raifed  to  near  the  top  of  it  with  pullies.     Their 
fhape  was  not  inelegant,  their  ftems  adorned  with  the 
heads  of  men,  lions,  or  other  animals,  which    (if  we 
may   believe   hiftorians)    were    fometimes   gilded  (60). 

(58)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  155.     Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  623. 
(so)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  12. 

f6o)  Montfaucon   Monumens   Fran£olfes,   t.    1.  p.  376.      Me- 
moires  de  i'Academie  Royale,  1.  12. 
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Tfidugh  the  following  defcription  of  the  fhips  of  that 
great  ileet,  with  which  king  Canute  invaded  England,  is 
evidently  too  poetical  to  be  ftriefciy  true,  yet  as  it  was 
compofed  by  a  cotemporary  writer,  who  was  probably 
an  eye-witnefs  of  what  he  defcribes,  it  merits  fome  at- 
tention :    *  So  great  was  the  fplendour  and  beauty  of  the 

*  fhips  of  his  mighty  fleet,  that  they  dazzled  the  eyes, 
'  and  (truck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  beholders  :  for 

*  the  rays  of  the  fun  reflected  from  the  bright  fhields 

*  and  polifhed  arms  of  the  foldiers,  and  the  fides  of  the 

*  fhips  gilded  with  gold  and  filver,  exhibited  a  fpedtacle 

*  equally  terrible  and  magnificent.     On  the  top  of  the 

*  maft  of  every  fhip  was  the  gilded  figure  of  fome  bird, 

*  which,  turning  on  a  fpindle  with  the  winds,  difcover- 
f  ed  from  whence  they  blew.     The  ftems  of  the  fhips 

*  were  adorned  with  various  figures  caft  in  metal,  and 
'  gilded  with  gold  and  filver.  On  one  you  might  behold 
'  the  ftatue  of  a  man,  with   a  countenance  as  fierce  and 

*  menacing  as  if  he  had  been  alive ;  on  another  a  moil 
4  terrible  golden  lion  ;  on  a  third  a  dragon  of  burnifhed 
1  brafs  ;  and  on  a  fourth  a  furious  bull  with  gilded  horns, 

<  in  a£r.  to  rufh  on  the  terrified  fpeclators.  In  a  word, 
c  the  appearance  of  this  fleet  was  at  once  fo  grand  and 

*  formidable,  that  it  filled  all  who  faw  it  with  dread  and 

*  admiration  of  the  prince  to  whom  it  belonged  j  and 

<  his  enemies  were  more  than  half  vanquifhed  by  their 

*  eyes,  before  they  came  to  blows  (6i).'  If  we  could 
depend  on  the  truth  of  this  defcription,  we  fhould  be 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  Danes  and  Saxons  had  made 
much  greater  progrefs  in  feveral  arto  than  is  commonly 
imagined. 

Englifii  Though  the  merchant-fhips  in  this  period  wore  very 

exports  in  {mA\\  ant[  trifling  in  companion  of  thofe  at  prefent  ufed 
riod.  m  foreign  trade,  they  were  fuificient  to  export  and  im- 

port confiderable  quantities  of  goods.     But  of  thofe  ex- 
ports and  imports  we  arc    not  able  to  add  much  to  the 
account    contained   in   the  firit   volume    of  this    work, 
to  which  we  refer  the  reader  (62). 
Slaves.  Slaves  ftill  continued  to  form  one  of  the  moft  valuable 

articles  of  exportation  from  England  in  this  period  •,  and 
great  numbers  of  unhappy  men,  women,  and  children, 
Mere  carried  out  of  this  ill.md,  and,  like  cattle,  expoied 

(6i)  Encomium  Kmmx,  apud  Duchen,  p.  \C6. 
(62)  Vel.  1.  c.  6. 

to 
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to  fale  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe.  It  was  the  fight  of 
a  number  of  Englifh  flaves  expofed  in  this  manner  in 
the  market  at  Rome,  that  infpired  Gregory  the  Great 
with  the  refolution  of  attempting  the  conversion  of  their 
countrymen  to  Chriilianity.  *  As  Gregory  was  one  day 
paffing  through  the  market-place,  foon  after  a  compa- 
ny of  foreign  merchants  had  arrived,  and  fet  out  the 
various  kinds  of  goods  which  they  had  brought  to  fell, 
he  obferved  a  number  of  young  men,  of  fair  com- 
plexions, fine  hair,  and  beautiful  faces,  expofed  to 
fale.  Being  (truck  with  their  appearance,  he  enquired 
from  what  country  they  came  ;  and  was  told,  that  they 
came  from  the  ifle  of  Britain,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Deira.  He  then  afked,  whether  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  were  Chriftians  or  Pagans  ?  and  being 
anfwered  that  they  were  Pagans,  he  broke  out  into 
this  exclamation, — Wo  is  me,  that  men,  fo  amiable  in 
their  external  appearance,  mould  be  deilitute  of  the 
grace  of  God  in  their  fouls  !  and  immediately  applied 
to  the  pope  (for  it  was  before  he  was  pope  himfelf ), 
and  earneftly  intreated  him  to  fend  miflionaries  into 
England,  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  that  country  to 
Chriftianity  (63).'  The  mildeft  fate  that  thofe  un- 
happy perfons  could  expect,  who  were  taken  prifoners 
in  the  long  wars  between  the  Saxons  and  Britons,  be- 
tween the  feveral  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  and  be- 
tween the  Englifh  and  Danes,  was  to  be  fold  as  flaves ; 
which  furnifhed  a  conftant  and  plentiful  fupply  to  thofe 
merchants  who  were  engaged  in  this  difgraceful  traffic. 
Many  of  thefe  Have-merchants  were  Jews,  who  found  a 
good  market  for  their  Chriftian  flaves  among  the  Sara- 
cens in  Spain  and  Africa  (64).  This  occafioned  feveral 
laws  and  canons  of  the  church  to  be  made  in  England, 
and  other  countries,  againft  felling  Chriftian  flaves  to 
Jews  or  Pagans  (65). 

The  exportation  of  Daves  from  fome  parts  of  England  Examples 
continued  to  the  very  end  of  this  period.     c  Some  young  rf  tl,e 

*  men  (fays  William  of  Malmfbury)  were  exported  from  t_a^f~ 

*  Northumberland  to  be  fold,  according  to  a  cuftom 

*  which  feems  to  be  natural  to  the  people  of  that  coun- 

*  try,  of  felling  their  neareft  relations  fcr  their  own  ad- 

(63)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  I.  2.  c.  1. 

(64)  Muraior.  Antiq.  t.  z.  p.  883. 
I65J  Johuflou's  Canons,  A.  D-  740. 
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*  vantage  :  a  cuftom  which  we  fee  them  prattife  even  in 

<  our  own  days  (66^.'  The  people  of  Briflol  feem  to 
have  been  no  lefs  addi£led  to  this  ignominious  branch  of 
trade ;  of  which  we  have  the  following  curious  account 
in  the  life  of  Wulfflan,  who  was  bifhop  of  Worceiler 
at  the  Norman  conqueft.  *  There  is  a  fea-port  town 
'  called  Bri/fo/,  oppofite  to  Ireland,  into  which  its  inha- 

*  bitants  make  frequent  voyages  on  account  of  trade. 

*  Wulfflan  cured  the  people  of  this  town  of  a  mod 

*  odious  and  inveterate  cuflom,  which  they  derived  from 

<  their  ancestors,  of  buying  men  and  women  in  all  parts 

*  of  England,  and  exporting  them  to  Ireland   for  the 

*  fake  of  gain.  The  young  women  they  commonly  got 
'  with  child,  and  carried  them  to  market  in  their  preg- 

*  nancy,  that   they  might  bring  a  better  price.     You 

*  might  have  feen,  with  forrow,  long  ranks  of  young 
«  perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  of  the  greatefl  beauty,  tied 

*  together  with  ropes,  and  daily  expofed  to  fale :  nor 
'  were  thefe    men   afliamed,  O  horrid  wickednefs !  to 

*  give  up  their  nearefl  relations,  nay  their  own  children, 
'  to  flavery.  Wulfflan,  knowing  the  obflinacy  of  thefe 
1  people,  lometimes  flayed  two  months  amongfl  them, 
1  preaching  every  Lord's  day  •,  by  which,  in  procefs  of 

*  time,  he  made  fo  great  an  imprefhon  upon  their  minds, 

*  that  they  abandoned  that  wicked  trade,  and  fet  an  ex- 
1  ample  to  all  the  reft  of  England  to  do  the  fame  (67)/ 

Engl ifh  horfes,  which  were  univerfally  admired,  made 
another  valuable  article  of  the  exports  of  this  period  ; 
but  the  following  law  of  king  Athenian's  probably  gave 
fome  check  to  that  branch  of  trade  :  *  No  man  (hall  ex- 
1  port  any  horfes  beyond  feas,  except  fuch  as  he  defigns 

*  to  give  in  prefents  (6S).'  We  have  no  dire£l  evidence 
that  corn  was  exported  from  England  in  this  period,  as  it 
had  been  from  provincial  Britain  in  the  Roman  times; 
and  when  we  reflect:  on  the  imperfect  (late  of  agriculture 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we  fhall  be  inclined  to  think, 
that  it  was  not,  or  at  lead  not  with  any  conflancy,  or  in 
any  confiderable  quantities. 

Our  information  concerning  the  different  kinds  of 
goods  imported  into  England  in  this  period  (befides  thofe 
mentioned  in  the.  firfl  volume  of  this  work),  is  alfo  vprv 


(66)  W.  Malmf.  I.  1.  c.  3. 

(67)  Anglia  Sacra,  r.   z.  p.  258. 
Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  52. 
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imperfect.  Books,  efpeeially  on  religious  fubjects,  and 
for  the  ufe  of  churches,  made  no  inconfiderable  article  of 
importation,  as  they  bore  a  very  high  price,  were  much 
wanted,  and  much  defired  (69).  The  relics,  pictures, 
and  images  of  faints,  which  were  objects  of  great  vene- 
ration in  thofe  dark  ages,  were  imported  in  great  quanti- 
ties, and  at  a  great  expence  ;  as  alfo  veitments  for  the 
clergy,  veils,  altar-cloths,  filver  veflels  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  facrameats,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  different 
utenfils  and  ornaments  of  churches.  This  facred  traffic 
was  chiefly  managed  by  priefts,  who  were  believed  to  be 
the  belt  judges  of  thole  commodities,  fome  of  which 
had  little  or  no  intrinfic  value.  The  famous  Benedict 
Bifcop,  founder  of  the  monaftery  of  Weremouth,  made 
feveral  voyages  in  this  trade,  and  brought  home  valuable 
cargoes  of  books,  relics,  pictures,  ftatues,  veffels,  veft- 
ments,  &c.  which  he  had  purchafed  in  France  and  Italy. 
He  furnifhed  and  adorned  his  own  monaftery  with  fome 
of  thefe  goods,  and  fold  the  reft  to  very  great  advan- 
tage (70).  It  was  the  conftant  practice  of  the  founders 
of  churches  and  monafteries,  and  of  all  other  Englifh 
prelates  who  vifited  foreign  countries,  to  collect  and  im- 
port thofe  kinds  of  merchandife  for  the  ufe  of  their  own 
and  other  churches ;  and  he  who  brought  home  the  greateft 
quantity  of  relics,  made  the  molt  profitable  voyage,  and 
was  efteemed  the  greateft  faint.  When  the  city  of  Ve- 
nice firft,  and  afterwards  the  cities  of  Pifa  and  Amalphi, 
became  the  repositories  of  the  precious  productions  and 
manufactures  of  the  Eaft,  thefe  cities  were  vifited  by 
Englifh  merchants,  who  imported  from  thence  precious 
ftones,  gold,  filver,  filk,  linen,  fpicerics,  drugs,  and 
other  kinds  of  goods  (71)-  It  was  to  thefe  cities  of  Italy 
that  thofe  voyages  were  made  which  railed  the  perfons 
who  made  them  to  the  dignity  of  thanes.  Wines  were 
imported  from  Spain  and  France,  cloths  from  Germany 
and  Flanders,  and  furs,  deer-fkins,  whale-oil,  ropes, 
&c.  &c.  from  Scandinavia  (72).  It  is  unneceffary  to 
make  this  enumeration  more  complete,  as  it  furliciently 
appears  already,  «  that  the  foreign  trade  of  England 
*  was  fo  extenfive,  even  .  in   this    remote  period,  as  to 

(69)  W.  Malmf.  de  Pontificibus,  ].  5. 

(70)  Beda;  Hift.  Abbat.  Weremuth.  paffim. 
{71)  Murator.  Antiq.  t.  2.  p.  883. 

(7-0  Anderfon's  Mill.    Comm.  vol.  1.  p.    52.     Vita  ^Elfredi, 
Append.  $. 
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'  furnifli  fuch  of  her  inhabitants  as  could  afford  to    pny 

*  for  them,  with  a  fhare   of  all    the  commodities   that 

*  were  then  known  in  any  part  of  Europe.' 

Balance  of      As  we  have  no  means  of  difcovering  the  quantities  of 
trade  in     the  goods  exported  and    imported    in   this    period,  it  is 
favour  of  quite  impoflible  to    find  out  how  the   balance  of  tra 
"s  an  "    flood  between  England  and  any  foreign   country.     We 
have  good  reafon,  however,  to   believe,  that  upon  the 
whole  the  balance  was  in  favour   of  England  ;  and  that 
her  foreign  trade  was  really  profitable,  by  bringing  home 
cafh  or  bullion,    for  the  increafe  of  the  national  trea- 
fures,  as  well  as  goods  for   confumption.     If  this   had 
not  been  the  cafe,  it   would   have   been    impoffible    for 
England,  without  mines  of  gold  or  filver,  to   have   fup- 
plied  the  great  loffes  of  cafh  which   flie    fuftained, — by 
the  depredations  and  exactions   of  the   Danes, — by  the 
tax  of  Peter-pence  paid  annually  to  Rome, — and  by  the 
many  expenfive  journies   of  her   princes,  prelates,  and 
nobles,  into  foreign  countries.     Thefe  continual  drains, 
for  which  no  returns  were  made,  muft  have   carried  off 
rdl  the  money  in  the  kingdom  long  before  the  end  of  this 
period,  if  frefh  fupplics  had  not  been  brought  home  by 
trade.     But  there  Is  a  dill  ftronger  proof  of  this,  arifmg 
from  the  confiderable  quantities  of  foreign  coins,  parti- 
cularly gold  coins,  that  were  current  in  England  in  this 
period  ;  which  were  no  doubt  brought  home  by  the  mer- 
chants as  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  this  country. 
Thefe  coins  were  fo  plentiful,  that  almoft  all  great  pay- 
ments for  eftates,  donations   to  churches,  and  valuable 
legacies,  were   made  in  them   (73).     The    confiderable 
quantities  of  gold  and  filver  that  were  made  into  plate, 
jewels,  and  trinkets  of  various  kinds,  afford  a   further 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  is  above   advanced   (74). 
fides,  it  is  believed,  that  the  quantity  of  money   in 
England  of  our  own  coining  gradually  incrcai'ed  in  the 
courfe  of  this  period  •,  which  is  one  of  the  beft  evidences 
of  a  profitable  foreign  trade. 
T-lifioryof       To  prevent  that  confufion   which  is  apt  to   arife  from 
coin  or       blending  feveral  fubjects  together,  little   hath  yet  fa 

faid  0:  coin  or  money,  the  great   inilrument   of  com- 
merce, and  one  of  the  happieft  of  human  inventions. 
j.  .  Before  wc  proceed  to  give  the  hiftory  of  money  made 

money.      of  gold,  filver,  or   ether  metals,  it   may   be    pYopcr  to 

L  (73)  See  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  s-t.         (74)  Id.  p.  t}$, 
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take  fomc  notice  of  a  Angular  kind  of  money,  which  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  monuments  of  this 
period,  by  theTlameof  living  money  (75).     This  confided 
of  Haves,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds,  which  had    a    certain 
value  fet  upon  them  by  law,  at  which  they  pafTed   cur- 
rent in  the  payment  of  debts  and  the  purchafe  of  com- 
modities of  all  kinds,  and  fupplied  the  deficiency  of  mo- 
ney properly  fo  called.     Thus,  for   example,    when  one 
perfon  owed  another  a  certain  fum  of  money,  which  lie 
had  not  a  fufficient  o^antity  of  coin  to  pay,  he  fupplied 
that  deficiency  by  giving  a   certain    number    of   flaves, 
horfes,  cows,  or   fheep,  at  the  rate  fet  upon   them  by 
law  when  they  pafTed    for    money,    to    make    up    the 
fum  (76).     It  was    alfo  very   common   in  thofe  times, 
when  one  man  purchafed  an  eftate  from  another,  to  pur- 
chafe all  the  living  money  upon  it  at  the  fame  time  j  i.  e. 
to  take  all  the  flaves,  horfes,  and  other  animals  upon  it, 
at  the  rate  ftamped  upon  them  by  law  when  they  were 
confidered  as  money  (77).     All  kinds  of  muldts  impofed 
by  the   ftate,  or  penances  by   the    church,  might  have 
been  paid  either  in  dead  or  living  money,  as  was  moft 
convenient ;  with  this  fingle  exception,  that  the  church, 
defigning  to  difcourage  flavery,  refufed  to  accept  of  flaves 
as  money  in  the  payment  of  penances  (78).     In  thofe 
parts  of  Britain  where  coins  were  very  fcarce,  almoft  all 
debts  were  paid,  and  purchafes  made,  with  living  mo- 
ney.    This  was  fo  much  the  cafe,  both  in  Scotland  and 
Wales,  that  it  hath  been  very  much  doubted,  whether 
there  were  any  coins  ftruck  in  either  of  thofe  countries  in 
this  period  (79).     This  much  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  no 
coins  of  any  of  the  Scotch  cr  Welfh  princes  who  flouriflied 
in  this  period  have  been  found :  a  fufficient  proof,  that 
if  there  ever  were  any  fuch  coins,  they  were  very  fcarce. 
To  fupply  this  defeif,  an  exa£l  value  was  fet  upon  all 
animals  by  law,  according  to  which  they  were  to  be  re- 
ceived in  all  payments,  and  by  which  they  became   liv- 
ing money  (80).     This  feems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  in- 
termediate ftep  between  mere  barter,  and  the  univerfal 
ufe  of  coin. 

(75")  Hift.  Elienf.  apud  Gale,  1.  i.  c.  Jo. 

(76)  Id.  ibid.  c.  25.  (77)  Id.  ibid.  c.  rr. 

(78)  Jjhnfon's  Canons,  A.  D.  877.  Can.  7. 

(79)  Anderfoni   Diplomata   Scotia-,  pnefat.   p.  57.     Camden's 
Remains,  p.  181. 

(80)  Vide  Leges  "W allies,  1.  3.  c.  5.  p.  230 — 257. 
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Hiftoryof        It  is  now  time  to  enter  upon  a  fhort  deduction  of  the 
coin,  fl ate  of  coin  in  Great  Britain,  its  weights,  denominati- 

ons, and  other  circumftances,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  this  period :  an  intricate  perplexing  fubjett,  in 
which,  after  all  the  labours  of  many  learned  and  ingeni- 
ous men,  fome  things  are  dark  and  doubtful,  and  on 
which  it  is  no  fhame  to  fail  of  giving  entire  fatisfaction. 
State  of  ^  na*n  keen  already  proved,  that  provincial  Britain 

coin  from   was  very  rich  in  money  in  the  flourifhtng  times  of  the 
thede-.      Roman  government,  and  that  much  of  it  was  carried 

SwRo-     .awa7  by   tlie    R°mans  at   tneir   departure  (8 1 ).      But 
mans  to      though  this  was  true,  it  is  probable,  or  rather  certain, 
the  efta-     that  confidersble  fums  of  Roman  money  were  left  ber 
of'theS nt-  hind,  nl  the   ^ands  of  the  provincial  Britons,  and  of 
ens.    '        thofe  Romans  who  chofe  to  remain  in  Britain,  rather 
than  abandon  their  houfes  and  eftates.     This  made  pro- 
vincial Britain,  after  all  the  loues  it  had  fuftained  by  the 
departure  of  the  Romans,  and  the  depredations  of  the 
Scots  and  Picls,  a  valuable  prize,  on  account  of  its  cafh, 
as  well  as  of  the  verdure  of  its  plains ;  and  the  former 
had  probably  as  great  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  Saxons 
as  the  latter.     For  thofe  adventurers,  at  their  arrival  in 
this  ifland,  were  far  from  being  ignorant  of  the  ufe,  or 
indifferent  about  the  pofleffion  of  money  :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  acquisition   of  it  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  thofe  piratical  expeditions  to  which  they  had 
been  long  accuftomed  (82).     As  foon  as  they  began  to 
quarrel  with  the  Britons,  they  fcized  their  cafh,  as  well 
as  their  lands  and  goods,  converted  it  to  their  own  ufe, 
and  employed  it  in  commerce.     The  current  coin  of 
England,  therefore,  in  the  former  part  of  this  period, 
was  partly  Roman  money,  which  the  feveral  armies  of 
Saxon  adventurers  hud  taken  from  the  unhappy  Britons, 
and  partly  German  money,  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  the  continent.     For  as  thofe  armies  came  into 
tills  ifland  with  a  defigrj  to  fettle  in  it,  and  brought  their 
wives  and  children  with  them,   we  may  be'  certain  that 
they  did  not  leave  their  cafh  behind  them. 
The  fiift         fr  *s  impofiible  to  difbover  when  the   princes  of  the 
Saxon         feveral  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  began 
to  coin  money  of  their  own ;  thr.ugh  it  is  highly  proba- 

(Si)  Sop  vol.  t. 

(Si)  Bartholin,  de  Caufis  Con  temp' ai  apud  Danos  Mortis,  p.  449. 

bl« 


coins. 
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ble  they  exercifed  this  prerogative  of  royalty  focm  after 
thev  affumed  the  name  of  kings.  In  the-  molt  ancient 
of  their  laws,  which  are  thofe  of  Ethelbright,  who  was 
king  of  Kent  from  A.  D.  561  to  A.  D.  616,  all  the 
mulcts  are  eftimated  in  millings,  which  were  Saxon 
coins  or  denominations  of  money  (83) :  A  proof  that, 
thus  money  was  become  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom, 
before  that  period.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  oldefi: 
Anglo-Saxon  coin  yet  difcovered  (except  one  of  Ethel- 
bright's,  which  Camden  fays  he  had  feen)  is  one  of 
Edwin's,  who  was  king  of  Northumberland  from  A.  D. 
617  to  A.  D.  633  ;  and  it  is  even  far  from  being  cer- 
tain that  this  coin  belonged  to  Edwin.  But  this  is 
no  evidence,  that  there  wer«  not  many  pieces  coin- 
ed by  the  more  ancient  kings  of  that  and  of  the  other 
kingdoms  (84). 

When  the  precious  metals  of  gold  and  filver  were  firft  Diflin&km 
employed  as  the  great  inftruments  of  commerce,  and  the  between 
reprefentatives  of  all  commodities,  they  were  paid  by  nominal 
weight,  without  any  impreffion  •,  and  even  after  pieces  money. 
of  thefe  metals  began  to  be  (lamped  or  coined,  thefe 
pieces  were  (till  certain  well-known  weights  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  were  coined ;  the  fmaller  coins  being 
commonly  regular  fubdivifions  of  the  greater,  as  halfs, 
fourths,  &c.  But  as  it  would  have  been  inconvenient, 
on  many  accounts,  to  have  ftamped  very  large  pieces  of 
gold  and  fMver,  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  made  very 
large  unportable  coins,  it  became  ufual  to  make  a  cer- 
tain fixed  number  of  coins  out  of  a  certain  weight  of 
metal,  as  a  pound,  an  ounce,  Sec.  and  then  to  call 
that  number  of  coins  by  the  name  of  that  weight.  This 
introduced  the  diftinct ion  between  real  coins,  as  crowns, 
half-crowns,  {hillings,  &c.  and  denominations  of  money, 
as  pounds,  marks,  nobles,  &c.  each  of  the  latter  con- 
taining a  certain  fixed  and  weil-known  number  of  the 
former.  Monies  of  both  thefe  kinds  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  laws  and  hiftories  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ; 
and  therefore  the  mod  methodical  and  fatisfaftory  way 
of  treating  this  intricate  fubjeet.  feems  to  be  this, — firlt 
to  fet  down  all  the  different  kinds  of  money,  whether 
real  coins  or  mere  denominations,  that  were  known  and 
ufed  in  England  in  this  period,  beginning  with  the  higheft, 

(83)  Leges  Saxon,  p.  2,  &c. 

(84)  Hickefii  Dillenat.  Epift.  p.  181.    Camd.  Remain?,  p.  iSr. 

and 
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and  ending  with  the  lowed  ; — and  then  to  give  fome  ac- 
count of  each  of  theft  kinds  of  money,  in  the  fame 
order. 

Names  of  The  different  hinds    of  money    that    are  mentioned  in  the 
Anglo-  laws  and  hiilories  of  England  in  this  period. 

money. 

2.  The  mark,  8.  The  penny, 

or    half- 


I. 

2 . 

3- 

The  pound, 
The  mark, 
The  mancus, 

7- 
8. 

9- 

The  fceata, 
The  penny, 
The    hal fling, 

4- 
5- 
6. 

ora, 
The  milling, 
The  thrimfa, 

IO. 

1 1. 

penny, 
The  feorthling, 
The  ftica. 

The  The  pound  of  money  is  very  often  mentioned  in  the 

pound.  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  well  as  in  many  palfages 
of  their  hiitory.  Thus,  by  thefe  laws,  the  king's  were- 
geld  was  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  filver,  one 
naif  to  be  paid  to  the  public  for  the  lofs  of  its  fovereign, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  royal  family  for  the  lofs  of  its 
head  (8q).  It  is  almoft  unneceflary  to  take  notice,  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  pound  was  not  a  real  coin :  for  coins 
of  fuch  weight  would  at  any  time  be  inconvenient ;  but 
when  the  precious  metals  were  fo  fcarce  and  valuable, 
would  have  been  peculiarly  improper.  The  pound  was 
then,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  only  a  denomination  of  money ; 
but  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  it  was  then  a 
juft  and  real  denomination,  and  implied  what  the  word 
imports;  whereas  at  prefent  it  is  an  arbitrary  name 
given  to  a  fum  of  money  that  weighs  only  about  one 
third  of  a  pound.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  meet  with 
the  pound  in  the  laws  and  hiitory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
it  fignifies  as  many  of  their  coins  of  any  kind  as  were 
actually  made  out  of  a  pound  of  metal,  and,  if  thrown 
into  the  fcale,  would  have  weighed  a  pound.  Their 
nummulary  language  in  this  particular  was  perfectly 
agreeable  to  truth,  and  conveyed  the  clearer!  ideas  to 
their  minds ;  becaufc  they  could  not  but  know  the 
ight  of  their  own  pound,  and  how  many  pieces  of 
each  kind  of  coin  were  made  out  of  it.  But  we  who 
live  at  fo  great  a  diftance  of  time,  and  have  fuch  imper- 
fect monuments  of  thofe  ages,  are  not  fo  well  acquaint- 
ed with  thofe  two  particulars;  which  hath  heen  the  oc- 
cufion   of  almoft  all  the    darknefs  and   uncertainty    in 

(K5)  Willuns  Le^es  Saxon,  p.  64. 

which 
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which  this  fubjecT:  is  involved.  It  will  be  proper,  there- 
fore, before  we  proceed  one  ftep  further,  to  endeavour 
to  di  if  poffibte,  the  real  weight  of  the  money- 

pound  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Weights  and  meafures  are  among  the  firft  things  that  Weight  of 
are  adjusted  by  the  people  of  all  countries,  after  their  the  Saxon 
emerging  frc-m  the  lavage  ftate,  and  beginning  to  have  saoncJ~ 

06  ...  br  '  i&rib  •   ,     Pound, 

any  commercial  mtercourie  among  themlelves,  or  with  * 
the  reft  of  mankind  :  for  till  thefe  are  fettled  and  under- 
ftood,  neither  foreign  nor  domeftic  trade  can  be  carried 
on  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  jullice  or  exattnefs.  We 
may  be  very  certain,  therefore,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
at  their  arrival  in  this  ifland,  had  their  own  weights  and 
meafures  handed  down  to  them  from  their  anceftors,  and 
firmly  eftablifhed  by  immemorial  cuftom.  We  may  be 
no  lefs  certain,  that  they  brought  thefe  their  ancient  na- 
tional weights  and  meafures  with  them,  and  that  they 
and  their  pofterity  continued  to  ufe  them  in  their  new 
fettlements  in  this  ifland,  as  they  and  their  anceftors  had 
done  in  their  old  ones  on  the  continent ;  for  there  is 
hardly  any  one  thing  of  which  nations  are  more  tenaci- 
ous than  of  their  weights  and  meafures.  There  is  no 
probability,  therefore,  in  the  conjecture  of  fome  learn- 
ed men, — that  the  Anglo-Saxons  adopted  the  Roman 
weights  and  meafures  which  they  found  in  ufe  among 
the  provincial  Britons,  and  laid  their  own  afide  (86). 
This  was  a  cor/  pliment  they  were  by  no  means  difpofed 
to  pay,  to  a  nation  with  whom  they  had  no  friendly  in- 
tercourfe,  and  againft  whom  they  were  animated  with 
the  moft  implacable  hatred.  Nor  is  this  conjecture  more 
agreeable  to  hiftorical  evidence  than  to  probability.  The 
late  learned  Mr.  Folkes  difcovered,  that  the  Tower- 
pound,  which  continued  fo  long  in  ufe  in  the  Englifh 
mints,  was    the    money -pound   of  the    Anglo-Saxons. 

*  It  is  reafonable  (fays  he)  to  think,  that  William  the 
'  Conqueror  introduced  no  new  weight  into  his  mints, 

*  but  that  the  fame  weight  ufed  there  for  fome  ages,  and 

*  called  the  pound  of  the  Tower,  was  the  old  pound  of 

*  the  Saxon  moneyers  before  the  conqueft.     This  pound 

*  was  lighter  than  the  Troy  pound  by  three  quarters  of 

*  an  ounce  Troy  (87).'     This  eftimate  of  the  Tower  or 

(S6)  Gronov.   de    Pecun.   Vet.   p.  347.      Hooper   of  Ancient 
"Weights  and  Meafures.  p.  4.-0. 

(87)  Tables  of  Englifjh  Silver  Coins,   p.  t,  2, 

Saxon 
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Saxon  money-pound,  is  fupportcd  by  the  unqueftionable 
evidence  of  a  verdi£t  remaining  in  the  exchequer,  dated 
October  30,  A.  D.  1527:  'And  whereas  heretofore 
'  the  merchauntepaid  for  coinage  of  every  pound  Towre 
*  of  fyne  gold,  weighing  xi  oz.  quarter  Trove,  1  is.  vi  d. 
<  Now  it  is  determined  by  the  king's  highnefs,  and  his 
«  faid  councille,  that  the  forefaid  pound  Towre  fliall  be 
'  no  more  ufed  and  occupied ;  but  all  manner  of  gold 
'  and  filver  fliall  be  wayed  by  the  pound  Troye,  which 
«  maketh  xii  oz.  Troye,  which  exceedeth  the  pound 
c  Towre  in  weight  1 1 1  quarters  oLthe  oz  (88).'  The 
old  Tower  or  Saxon  ounce,  the  twelfth  part  of  the 
Tower  or  Saxon  pound,  as  taken  from  the  accounts  in 
the  exchequer  A.  D.  1527,  was  450  Troy  grains  (89). 
From  the  above  account,  it  appears,  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  money-pound,  with  its  fubdivifions  of  grains  and 
ounces  Hood  thus : 

Troy  grains., 


450 

ounce. 

5400 

12 

pound. 

Mr.  Folkes  gives  another  eftimate  of  the  Saxon  or 
Tower  pound,  taken  from  the  chamber  of  accounts  at 
Paris  about  Edward  III.'s  time,  which  is  a  very  little 
different  from  that  given  above,  making  the  Tower 
ounce  451.76  Troy  grains  (90).  But  this  difference  is 
fo  trifling,  being  hardly  thirteen  grains  in  the  pound, 
that  it  merits  no  attention. 

There  is  one  circumftance  that  makes  it  highly  pro- 
bable, if  not  abfolutely  certain,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
brought  this  money-pound  with  them  from  the  conti- 
nent ;  which  is  this, — that  it  is  the  fame  with  the  Ger- 
man money-pound,  to  a  degree  of  exa£tncfs  that  could 
not  be  owing  to  accident,  but  proves  that  they  were  de- 
rived from  one  origin,  viz.  the  pound  of  their  common 
anceftors  the  ancient  Germans.  The  great  refemblance, 
or  rather  identity,  of  thefe  pounds,  will  appear  from  the 
following  table  : 

Trey  grains* 
The  Old  Tower  or  Saxon  ounce,         -         -    .     450 
The  prefent  Colonia  ounce,  -  -  451.38 

(PP)  Tables  of  Fngliih  Silver  Coins,  p.  I,  «• 

(89)  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  24.  (90)  Id.  ibid. 

The 
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Troy  grains. 
The  ftandard  Strafburgh  ounce,  -         -       451.38 

The  Tower  or  Saxon  ounce  in  Edward  III.'s 

time,  -  -  -  A5l'l& 

The  learned  Mr.  Clarke  (to  whofe  curious  refearches  I 
grai;efully  acknowledge  I  am  much  indebted)  traces  the 
origin  of  the  Saxon  money-pound  much  higher,  and 
deduces  it  from  the  ancient  Greek  pound.  But  the  fhorteft 
abridgment  that  could  be  given  of  that  deduction,  would 
be  too  long  for  this  place  (91).  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve 
upon  the  whole,  that  if  the  above  account  be  juft,  '  the 

*  money-pound  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  the  denomina- 

*  tion  or  name  of  as  many  coins  of  any  kind  as  were  coin- 
4  ed  out  of  a  mafs  of  metal  weighing  $400  Troy  grains." 
The  names  and  numbers  of  thefe  coins  will  afterwards 
appear;  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  at 
prefent,  that  out  of  every  fuch  pound  of  filver  were 
coined  240  filver  pennies,  each  weighing  22,7  Troy 
grains,  twenty  pennies  out  of  every  ounce.  If  the  Saxons 
had  fuch  a  coin  as  a  milling  (which  it  is  highly  probable 
they  had),  forty-eight  of  thefe  millings  were  coined  out 
of  every  pound  of  filver,  four  out  of  every  ounce  ;  each 
{hilling  containing  five  pennies,  and  weighing  II2|  Troy 
grains. 

It  muft  not  be  concealed,  that  fome  eminent  writers  Another 
on  this  fubjecT:  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  Anglo-  money- 
Saxons  had  another  money-pound  of  fifteen  ounces  (92).  Poun<^ 
This  opinion  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  following  law  of 
king  Athelflan,  who  reigned  in  the  former  part  of  the 
tenth   century  :  *  A  ceorl's  weregeld,  by  the  Mercian 
4  law,  is  two  hundred  millings ;  a  thane's  weregeld  is 
4  fix  times  as    much,  or  twelve  hundred  (hillings  ;  the 
4  fimple  weregeld  of  a  king  is  equal  to  that  of  fix  thanes, 
4  or  thirty  thoufand   fceatas,  which  make  one  hundred 

*  and  twenty  pounds.  The  kmgbote,  which  is  to 
4  be  paid  to  the  kingdom,  is  equal  to  the  weregeld, 
4  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the  royal  family  (93).'  From 
this  law  it  appears,  that  at  tins  time  fix  times  1200  {hil- 
lings, or  7200  millings,  were  equal  to  120  pounds; 
which  they  could  not  be,  unlefs  there  were  60  (hillings 

(91)  See  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  26. 

(92)  Hickefii  DiiYtrcat,  Epiitol.  p.  itt.    Sir  Andrew  Four^ame, 
ibid.  p.  1.65.  (93)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  64. 

in 
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in  the  pound.  Now  if  there  had  been  only  four  of  thefe 
milliners  coined  out  of  an  ounce,  it  is  certain  that  the 
pound,  out  of  which  fixty  of  them  were  coined,  mult 
have  contained  15  ounces.  But  the  moft  probable  ac- 
count of  this  matter  feems  to  be  this :  that  about  this 
time  the  weight  and  value  of  the  (hilling  was  diminiflied 
one  fifth  part ;  and  inftead  of  containing  five  pennies, 
and  weighing  1 1 1\  grains,  it  contained  only  four  pen- 
nies, and  weighed  only  90  grains.  This  diminution  of 
the  fhilling  might  be  owing  to  a  fcarcity  of  filver,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  depredations  of  the  Danes,  and  exigencies 
of  the  ftate,  or  to  fame  other  caufe  to  us  unknown.  If 
this  fuppofition  be  admitted,  the  monftrous  abfurdity 
of  having  two  money-pounds,  with  their  numerous  fub- 
divifions,  current  in  the  fame  country  at  the  fame  time 
(which  would  have  introduced  intolerable  confufion  and 
perplexity  into  all  money-tranfaclions),  will  be  avoided  : 
the  pound  will  remain  the  fame,  confilting  of  12  ounces, 
out  of  which  were  coined,  for  a  time,  fixty  {hillings, 
each  containing  only  four  pennies,  and  weighing  only 
90  grains.  This  fuppofition  is  almoll  converted  into  a 
certainty,  when  we  confider,  that  all  writers  on  this  fub- 
jecl  allow,  that  there  never  were  either  more  or  fewer 
than  240  pennies  in  the  pound  ;  and  that  this  propor- 
tion between  the  pound  and  the  penny  was  always  obferv- 
cd  in  all  the  gradual  diminutions  of  the  pound,  and  is 
obferved  at  this  day :  but  if  the  fhilling  contained  five 
pennies,  when  there  were  fixty  of  them  in  the  pound, 
as  it  certainly  did  when  there  Were  only  forty-eight  of 
them  in  the  pound ;  in  the  former  cafe,  the  pound  of 
fixty  fhillings  muft  have  contained  300  pennies,  which  it 
certainly  never  did.  At  what  time  this  diminution  of 
the  weight  and  value  of  the  {lulling  took  place,  and  how 
long  it  continued,  it  is  impoffible  to  difcover  with  pre- 
cifion ;  but  there  is  fufficient  evidence,  that  when  the 
tranquillity  and  profperity  of  the  kingdom  was  rcftorcd 
under  the  government  of  Canute  the  Great,  the  {hiding 
was  reftored  to  its  former  weight  and  value.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  following  law  of  that  prince  :  <  He  who 

*  violates  the  protection  of  a  church  of  the  higheft  order, 
i  fhall  pay  5  pounds  by  the  Englifh  law  ; — of  the  fecond 

*  order  1 20  (hillings ; — of  the  third  order  60  (hillings { 
(  of  the  low  eft  order,  30  (hillings  (94).'     In   this  law, 

(94)  Wilkina  Legeo  Saxon,  p.  127. 

the 
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the  mulcts  to  be  paid  for  violating  the  protection  of 
churches,  according  to  their  dignity,  arife  in  the  fame 
proportion  from  the  loweft  to  the  highefl ;  from'  which 
it  follows,  that  as  30  fhillings  is  the  half  of  60  fhillings, 
and  60  millings  che  half  of  120  millings  ;  fo  1 20  fhillings 
is  the  half  of  fr  .  pounds.  F'om  this  law,  therefore,  it 
is  evident,  that  when  it  Was  made,  there  were  240  fhil- 
lings in  five  p  iunds,  or  48  fhillings  in  one  pound. 

The  above  account  of  the  Saxon  money-pound  is  con-  T,  , 
firmed  by  the  real  weight  of  their  pennies  now  remain-  m0nev- 
ing,  which  Mr.  Folkes  found  to  be  at  a  medium  22^  pound  of 
Troy  grains  (95).  This  made  their  milling,  containing  the  Saxony 
five  pennies,  to  weigh  1 1 2|  Troy  grains,  and  their  pound, 
containing  48  fhillings,  to  weigh  5400  Troy  grains  ; 
which  are  the  exa£t  number  of  grains  in  the  Tower 
pound ;  which  we  may  therefore  conclude,  was  the 
Anglo-Saxon  money-pound.  The  pound  they  probably 
brought  with  them  from  the  continent,  as  it  is  the  fame 
with  the  Colonia  and  Strafburgh  pounds  ;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  their  only  money-pound  through  the  whole 
of  this  period,  and  even  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  when  it  was  changed  for  the  Troy  pound,  which 
is  360  grains,  or  three-fourths  of  a  Troy  ounce,  hea- 
vier (96).  This  fmall  difference  between  the  Tower 
pound  and  the  Troy  pound  is  the  reafon  that  one  pound 
of  Anglo-Saxon  money  did  not  contain  quite  fo  much 
filver  as  three  pounds  of  our  prefent  money,  though  in 
general  calculations,  where  much  exa<9tnefs  is  not  ne- 
ceffary,  we  have  always  ftated  them  in  that  proportion. 
Here,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  flate  the  exadr.  pro- 
portion ;  which  is  this : — *  That  one  Anglo-Saxon 
*  money-pound  contained  as  much  filver  as  is  now  coin- 
'  ed  into  £  1 :  16:  3  fterling.' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the   Anglo-Saxons  were  ac-  ^he  mer- 
quainted    with   a    pound  which    contained    15    ounces,  c  nrtle 
which  they  ufed  on  fome  occalions,  and   for  fome  pur-  P0'1^ 
pofes,  though  they  did  not  life  it  in  their  mints.     This 
pound  is  plainly  mentioned  in  the  following  law  of  king 
Ethelred,  preferved  by  Brompton,  which  (as  I  fufpe£r.) 
hath  been  the  occafion  of  many  miftakes  :  *  I  command 
<  thofe  who  have  the  keeping  of  the  ports,  and  the  col- 

(95)  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  p-  5. 

(96)  C'arke  on  Coins,  p.  99. 
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c  letting  of  the  caftoms  on  goods,  that,  under  the  pain 
'  of  my  difpleafure,  they  collect  my  money  by  the  pound 
<  of  the  market;  and  that  each  of  tl  efe  pounds  be   fo 
'  regulated  and  ftamped  as  to  contain  15   ounces  (97).' 
It  is  evident,  both  from  the  words  and  the  intention  of 
this    law,  that  the  pound  of  15  ounces  which  is  men- 
tioned tn  it,  was   not  the   money-pound,  but  the  pound 
of  the  market,  or  mercantile  pound,  by  which  the- heavy 
goods  of  merchants  were   weighed  when  they  were  ex- 
ported or  imported,  and   according  to  which  the  king's 
cuftoms  payable   upon  thefe    goods   were  to  be    rated. 
This  law  was  probably  procured  by  the  people  of  Lon- 
don, who  were  great  friends  to  that  unhappy  king,  and 
afforded  him  protection  in  their  city  when  he  could  not 
find  it  in  any  other  part  of  hi6  dominions.     It  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  favour  the  merchants,  and  to  fecure 
them  from  the  exactions  of  the  cuftomers.     This  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  mercantile  and  the  money-pound  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  was  in  ufe  among 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  all  other  trading  nations,  both 
ancient  and  modern  (98). 
The  mark.      The  mark,  which  is  often  mentioned  in  the  laws  and 
hiflories  ofv  this    period,  was   alfo  a    denomination   of 
money,  and  not  a  real  coin  ;  and,  next  to  the  pound, 
it  was  the  bin-heft  denomination  then  known  in  England. 
Tt  was  not  fo  properly  an  Anglo-Saxon  as  an   Anglo- 
Panifh    denomination,  having  been  introduced  by  the 
Danes,  when  they  obtained  a  legal    fettlement   in   this 
ifland,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great  •,  for  it  appears 
for  the  fir  ft  time   in  the  articles  of  agreement  between 
Alfred  and  Guthrum,  the  Danifh  king  (99).     That  the 
mark   had  its  origin   in   Scandinavia,  and  was   brought 
from  thence  both  into  France  and  England,  is  confirm- 
ed  by    two    of  the    moft   learned    antiquaries    of   the 
north  (100). 
Weight  of      If  wo^d  be  quite  improper  to  load  the  pages  of  a  ge- 
the  mark,   neral  hiftory  with  a  critical  examination  of  the  fenti- 
ments  of  different  writers  concerning  the  weight  and 
value  of  the  mark.     It  was  lornr  imagined  that  the  mark 

(r-)  Rr^mp'on  inter  decern  Script,  p.  899. 
(98)  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  85. 
(99}  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p, 

(100)  Arngrim  Jonab  CrfbaoffiUC,  !.  :.  c  8.  Stjernhook  de  Jure 
Sueonuxn,  p.  :  13. 
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and  the  mancus  (which  will  be  by  and  by  defcribed) 
were  the  fame.  This  opinion  feems  to  have  arifen  from 
the  refemblance  of  the  two'  barbarous  Latin  words  marca 
and  mane  a ;  and  was  certainly  a  very  great  miftake,  and 
the  fource  of  much  perplexh  y  and  confufion.  Without 
entering  into  any  tedioui  i  i  i  veftigations,  it  feems  to  be 
moll  probable,  upont.v;  wfliole, — '  That  the  mark  bore 
c  the  fame  proportion  t  >  the  pound,  in  the  period  we  are 
<  now  examining,  and  in  every  fucceeding  period,  that 

*  it  doth  at  pre  fen  t,  viz.  that  it  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 

*  two-thirds  of  the  weight  and  value  of  the  pound.'  If 
this  conjecture  (for  I  (hall  call  it  no  more)  is  well  found- 
ed, the  Anglo-Danifh  mark  in  this  period  mult  have 
weighed  8  Tower  ounces,  or  3600  Troy  grains,  of  gold 
or  filvefr ;  the  mark  of  Giver  muft  have  been  equal  in 
value  to  160  Saxon  pennies,  and  to  32  of  the  larger 
Saxon  {hillings,  of  5  pennies  each,  and  to  40  of  the 
fmaller  Saxon  (hillings,  of  4  pennies  each.  It  muft  alfo 
have  been  equal  in  weight  of  filver  to  £  1  :  17  :  9  of 
our  prefent  money,  which  is  exactly  two-thirds  of 
£2:16:3,  the  weight  in  filver  of  the  Saxon  pound. 

It  was  very  eafy  for  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  difcover  this  The  mark 
proportion   between    the    Danifh   mark   and   their  own  brought 
pound  j  and  when  they  had  difcovered  it,  nothing  could  g      ■,. 
be  more  reafonable  than  to  keep  thefe  two  denominations  via. 
of  money  in  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other,  in  all  their 
various  changes,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  confu- 
fion  in  their  mercantile  tranfatlions.     Nor  is  poGtive 
hiltorical  evidence  wanting,  that  the  Danifli  mark,  when 
it  was  brought  into  England,  was  a  weight  of  eight 
ounces,  according  to  the  above  account.     The  Danifh, 
Norwegian,  and  Icelandic  mark  (as  we  are  told  by  Arn- 
grim  Jonas),  weighed  eight  orse  or  ounces  of  pure  gold, 
or  pure  Giver :  and  in  the  payment  of  taxes  eight  orae 
were   always  paid   for  one   mark  (r  01).     According  to 
Stiernhook,   this    was  alfo   the  weight   of  the    ancient 
Swedifh  mark :    *  The  mark  was  the  moft  ancient,  the 
'  mod  common,  and  the  largeft  denomination  of  money, 

*  among  all  the  nations  of  the  North.     Nor  was  it  pe- 

*  culiar  to  them,  but  was  known  and  ufed  by  the  peo- 

*  pie  of  Holland,  Germany,  France,  and  England.     The 
'  ancient  mark  of  all  thefe  nations  weighed  eight  ounces 

*  of  pure  gold,  or   pure   filver  (102).'     This   was  the 

(101)  Arngrim  Jonas  Crymogrese,  I,  r.  c   R. 
{102)  Stiemhook  de  Jure  Sueonum,  p.  153. 
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mark  that  was  brought  into  England  by  the  Danes  ;  and, 
after  the  accclTion  of"  the  Danifh  princes  to  the  throne, 
was  eftablifhed  by  law  j  and  the  mulcts  that  were  to 
be  paid  by  certain  criminals,  which  had  formerly  been 
rated  in  pounds,  millings,  and  pence,  were  rated  in 
marks,  and  their  fubdivifions.  By  one  of  thefe  laws, 
the  manbote  of  a  villain  or  fokeman  was  rated  at  12 
one  or  ounces  of  filver.;  and  the  manbote  of  a  freeman 
(which  was  the  double  of  the  other)  was  rated  at  3 
marks  (103).  From  this  we  learn,  that  there  were  24 
ounces  of  filver  in  3  marks,  and  confequently  8  ounces 
in  1  mark.  This  continued  to  be  the  weight  of  the 
.  money-mark  in  England  as  long  as  12  ounces  continued 
to  be  the  weight  of  the  money-pound  (104). 
Mercan-  After  the  acceffion  of  the  Danifh  kings  to  the  Englifh 

tile  maik.  throne,  they  introduced  their  commercial  mark,  as  well 
as  their  money  mark  •,  and  all  kinds  of  goods  at  the  cuf- 
tom-houfes,  which  had  formerly  been  weighed  by  the 
Saxon  commercial  pound  of  fifteen  ounces,  were  then 
weighed  by  the  DaniJh  commercial  mark  of  twelve 
ounces.     *  In  the  reign  of  Canute  the  Great,  there  were 

*  two  marks,  the  money  mark,  and  the  mercantile  mark. 

*  The  money  mark,  by  which  pure  gold  and  pure  filver 

*  were  weighed,  contained  eight  ounces,  and  the  mer- 

*  mercantile  mark,  by  which  all  other  kinds  of  goods 
<  were  weighed,  contained  twelve  ounces  (105).'  The 
reader  cannot  fail  to  take  notice,  that  the  fame  propor- 
tion was  ftill  obferved  between  the  Danifh  money  mark 
and  commercial  mark,  as  between  the  Saxon  money 
pound  and  commercial  pound,  &c.  &c.  the  one  was 
two-thirds  of  the  other. 

The  man-      The  mancus  is  another  fpecies  of  money  that  is  often 
cus.  mentioned  in  the  laws  and  hiftories  of  the.  Anglo-Saxons, 

and  of  ali  the  chief  Europe. in  nations,  in  the  middle 
ages  (106).  It  hath  been  much  difputed,  whether  the 
mancus  was  a  real  coin,  or  only  a  denomination  of 
money,  like  the  pound  and  mark.  Without  giving  a 
detail  of  the  arguments  on  both  fides  of  this  queftion, 
which  would  be  tedious,  it  teems  to  be  molt  probable, 
that  the  mancus  was  a  real  gold  coin  ;  ami  that  man- 
cuflcs  were  coined  by  fome  ol   our  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 

(103)  Wilkin?  Leges  Saxon.  (104)  Stow  Chron.  p.  2P7. 

(105)  Refenins  ad  Jus  aalicum  Canuti,  p.  705. 

(106)  L)u  Canye  G'ofi".  voc.  Maiicus. 

as 
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as  well  as  by  the  fovereigns  of  feveral  other  nations  of 
Europe,  in  the  prelent  period.  This,  it  muft  be  con- 
ic;;'..!, is  direclly  contrary  to  the  commonly-received 
opinion,  that  Henry  III.  was  the  firft  king  of  England 
who  coined  gold  A.  D.  1297  (107).  But  this  opinion, 
though  It  hath  long  and  univerfally  prevailed,  is  chiefly 
founded  on  the  negative  argument,  <*  That  no  Engiifli 
«  gold  coins  of  greater  antiquity  have  yet  been  found  :' 
an  argument  very  weak  and  inconclufive,  and  now  quite 
deltroyed  by  the  actual  difcovery  of  fome  Anglo-Saxon 
gold  coins  (108).  We  have  good  teafon,  therefore,  to 
believe  the  direct  teftimony  of  Aelfric,  the  grammarian, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  writer  of  eminent  dignity  and  great 
learning;  who  exprefsly  fays, — *  That  though  the  Ro- 
■<  ;.ns  It  id  many  different  names  for  their  coins,  the 
E  r"  ifh  had  only  three  names  for  theirs,  \\7..  mari- 
*  cuflcs,  millings,  and  pennies  (109).'  That  the  Saxons 
had  feveral  names  of  money,  beftdes  thefe,  as  pounds 
ana  marks,  we  have  already  feen;  thefe  three,  there- 
fore, muft  have  been  the  names  of  real  coins,  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  mere  denominations  of  money.  But 
though  we  have  fufficient  evidence  in  general,  that  gold 
coins,  and  particularly  mancufles,  were  {truck  by  fome 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  we  have  no  information  by 
which  of  thefe  kings  in  particular  they  were  coined  ;  be- 
caufe  there  are  none  of  thofe  ancient  mancufles  yet 
difcovered. 

We  know  with  the  greateft  certainty  what  was  the  Weight  of 
value  of  the  Saxon  gold  mancus,  and  may  from  thence  the  man- 
difcover  very  nearly  what  was  its  weight.     The  fame  CUSl 
archbifhop  Aelfric,  commonly  called   the  Grammarian, 
tells  us,  that  there  were  five  pennies  in  one  {hilling,  and 
thirty  pennies  in  one  mancus  (no).     If,  therefore,  there 
was  fuch  a  coin  as  a  filver  mancus,  which  is  not  proba- 
ble, it  muft  have  weighed   675  TrOy  grains,  equal  to 
6  Saxon  {hillings,  to  30  Saxon  pennies,  to  the  eighth  part 
of  a  Tower  pound,  and  to  7  {hillings  and  a  fmall  frac- 
tion of  our  prefent  money.     If  a  gold  mancus  was  to  be 
exchanged  for  filver,  or  the  value  of  it  paid  in  filver,  6 
Saxon  {hillings,  or  30  Saxon  pennies,  were  to  be  given 

(107)  Clarke  on  Coin3,  p.  373. 

(ic8)  Mr.  Pegge's  DifTertations  on  fome  Anglo-Saxon  Remains. 
(109)  Aelfric  Gram.  Saxen.  p.  52.      Append.  Somner'*  Saxon 
Diction.  (no)  Aelfric  Gram.  p.  52. 

for 
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for  it.  If  the  value  of  any  given  weight  of  gold  was  to 
the  value  of  an  equal  weight  of  filver,  as  12  to  1,  in 
this  period,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  then  the  weight  of 
the  gold  mancus  muft  have  been  the  twelfth  part  of  675 
Troy  grains,  or  56  Troy  grains,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a 
Tower  ounce.  This  was  exactly  the  weight  of  a  very 
numerous  let  of  gold  coins,  which  were  current  in  the 
middle  ages,  not  only  over  all  Europe,  but  in  many  parts 
of  Afia  and  Africa,  though  under  different  names. 
Thefe  were  the  mancufles  or  ducats  of  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  the  fultani  of  Conflantino- 
ple  and  the  Eaft,  the  chequeens  of  Barbary,  and  the 
fherifFs  of  Egypt,  which  were  all  of  the  fame  weight  and 
value  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  mancus  (in).  This  iden- 
tity of  the  gold  coins  of  fo  many  different  nations  is  an 
indication,  that  there  was  fome  commercial  intercourfe 
between  them  and  muft  have  been  a  great  conveniency 
to  merchants. 
The  ora.  The  ora  was  the  next  fpecies  of  money  that  is  menti- 
oned in  the  laws  and  hiltories  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
but  whether  it  was  a  real  coin,  or  only  a  denomination 
of  money,  flill  remains  doubtful.  This,  as  well  as  the 
mark,  was  introduced  by  the  Danes  ;  and  the  ora  was 
in  reality  a  fubdivifion  of  the  mark.  '  There  were  only 
<  two  fubdivifions  (fays  Stiernhook)  of  the  mark,  viz. 
'  the  half-mark,  and  the  eighth  part,  which  was  called 

*  the  ora.     Though  this  laft  is  at    prefent    unknown    to 

*  the  Englifh,  there  is  fufficient  evidence,  that    it   was 

*  in  ufe   amongft  them  in  ancient  times,  being  carried 
'  from  hence  into  their  country  by   the  Danes.     The 

*  f  weight  of  the  ora,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  was  one 
'  ounce,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a  mark  (1 12).'  Arngrim 
Jonas  gives  the  fame  account  of  the  origin,  weight,  or 
value  of  the  ora  (1 13).  If  there  was  fuch  a  filver  coin, 
therefore,  as  the  ora,  it  muft  have  weighed  one  Tower 
ounce,  or  450  Troy  grains,  equal  to  4  of  the  larger 
Saxon  ihillings,  and  to  20  Saxon  pennies,  and  to 
4s.  84*/.  of  our  prefent  money.  If  there  was  no  fuch 
coin  as  a  filver  ora,  then  they  paid  for  every  ora  in  an  ac- 
count, either  4  Saxon  millings,  or  20  Saxon  penni 
This  continued  to  be  the  weight  and    value  of  the   ora 

(in)  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  293, 

fna)  Stiernhook  de  Jure  Sueonum,  p.  | 

(11-,)  Crymo£x.e,  1.  1.  c.  8. 

(ill 
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till  after  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  as  appears  from 
many  paflages  in  Doomfday-book  (114). 

There  is  hardly  any  fpecies  of  money  more  frequently  The  An- 
mentioned  in  the  laws  and  hiftories  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  glo-Saxon 
than  the  milling.     It  was  in  fhillincrs  that  they  eftimated  idling  a 

c\  __  o  J  rCcll  coin* 

the  mulct-  and  penalties  inflicted  by  their  laws  on  thofe 
who  were  guilty  of  certain  crimes  ;  and  in  millings  they 
fixed  the  weregelds,  or  the  prices  of  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  perfons  of  all  ranks  (115).  Payments,  and  the  prices 
cf  commodities,  were  alfo  generally  rated  in  {hillings. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  Jong  the  universal  opinion 
of  antiquaries  and  hiftoriuns,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  mil- 
ling was  a  mere  denomination  of  money,  and  not  a  real 
coin  (116).  This  opinion,  however,  which  is  founded 
only  on  uiis,  that  none  of  thefe  millings  have  been  yet 
discovered,  is  quite  improbable,  and  contrary  to  the 
plainer!  testimony  of  Several  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  who 
certainly  knew  their  own  coins.  That  of  archbifhop  Acl- 
fric,  already  quoted,  is  perfectly  plain,  and  ought  to  be 
decihve  :    *  The  Englifh  have  only  three  names  for  their 

*  coins, — mancuffes,  millings,  and  pennies.'  In  the 
Saxon  Bible,  the  Jewifh  fhekels  are  fometimes  tranflated 
by  thefe  two  words,  Jilver  JhilUngSy  and  fometimes  by 
the  yvqrdjtfaierings,  and  fometimes  by  the  word  jfaittitigs ; 
which  plainly  indicates,  that  there  was  fuch  a  coin  of 
fdver  as  a  (hilling,  which  on  fome  occauons  was,  by  way 
of  eminence,  called  th^  Ji/vering,  as  being  the  largeft  fd- 
ver coin.  The  name  of  this  coin,  which  in  Saxon  is 
{ipeWedfcillifig,  is  evidently  derived  fi  0  njicil/a/s,  the  name 
of  a  Roman  coin  of  the  fame  weight  and  value ;  in  imi- 
tation of  which  the  Saxon  milling  was  coined.  The  very 
change  of  the  weight  of  the  Saxon  milling  from  48  out 
of  the  pound  of  filver  to  60,  already  mentioned,  is  a 
proof  that  it  was  a  real  coin,  fometimes  heavier  and  fome- 
times lighter.  But  whoever  deli  res  to  fee  the  arguments 
drawn  out  at  full   length  in    fupport  of   this  opinion, 

*  That  the  Saxon  milling  was  a  real  coin,'  mull  confult 
the  learned  work  quoted  below  (117). 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  difcovering  the  weight  and  va-  fts  weight 
lue  of  the  Saxon  fniiling  with  the  greateft  certainty  and  and  value. 
exactneSs.     When  48  of  thefe  fhillings  were  coined  out  of 

(114)  Scriptores  xv.  a  Gaelo  edit.  p.  764,  76$. 

(115)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  45,  46. 
{116)  Chronicon  Preciofum,  p.  40. 
(117)  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  205 — 229, 

the 
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the  Tower  pound  of  filver,  weighing  5400  Troy  grains, 
each  of  them  mult  have  weighed  1 i2|  of  thefe  grains, 
equal  to  5  Saxon  pennies,  of  22|  grains  each,  and  to 
ix.  id.  of  our  prefent  money.  When  60  of  thefe 
{hillings  were  coined  out  of  a  Tower  pound  of  filver,  each 
of  them  mud  have  weighed  go  Troy  grains,  equal  to  4 
Saxon  pennies,  and  to  njd.  of  our  prefent  money. 
The  The  thrimia  is  another  fpecies  of  money  which  is  fome- 

thrimfa.  times  mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  particularly 
in  thefe  of  Athelflan  ;  and  hath  greatly  perplexed  our 
antiquaries  2nd  historians  ;  feme  of  them  making  it  equal 
in  value  to  3  Saxon  (hillings,  and  others  equal  only  to  1 
Saxon  penny ;  while  others  frankly  confefs  their  ignorance 
of  its  value  (118).  It  appears,  however,  very  evident, 
from  an  attentive  examination  of  the  feveral  laws  in 
which  it  occurs,  that  the  thrimfa  was  (as  its  name  im- 
ports) equal  in  value  to  three  Saxon  pennies.  It  feems 
to  have  been  a  real  coin,  contrived  as  the  moft  conveni- 
ent fubdivifion  between  the  milling  and  the  penny. 
When  the  fhiliing  contained  5  Saxon  pennies,  the 
thrimfa  was  three-fifths  of  it;  a.id  when  the  (hilling 
contained  4  Saxon  pennies,  the  thrimfa,  which  remain- 
ed unaltered,  was  chree-fourths  of  it.  We  have  exam- 
ples of  both  thefe  proportions  in  the  laws  of  king  Athel- 
flan. In  one  oi  thefe  laws,  which  was  made  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  when  the  (hilling  was  at  its  primi- 
tive value  of  5  pennies,  2000  thrimfas,  the  weregeld 
of  .1  thane  by  the  law  of  Eaft-Anglia,  are  faid  to  be 
equal  in  value  to  !  2Co  (hillings,  the  weregeld  of  a  thane 
by  the  law  of  Men  ia  ;  from  whence  it  appears,  that  the 
thrimia  was  thrce-iifths  of  the  (hilling  (119).  In  ano- 
ther of  thefe  laws,  which  was  made  near  the  end  of  his 
Teign,  when  the  fhiliing  wao  brought  down  in  weight 
and  value  to  4  Saxon  pennies,  it  is  faid,  that  the  were- 
geld of  a  ceorl,  by  the  law  of  Eafl-Anglia,  was  266 
thrimfas,  which  make  200  (hillings,  according  to  the 
Mercian  law  (120).  From  this  law  it  appears,  that  the 
proportion  between  the  thrimfa  and  the  (hilling  was 
changed,  and  that  the  former  was  three-fourths  of  the 

(itP)  Spelmanni  GIofT.  in  vor.  Thrimfa.  Nkolfon's  Hiftcri- 
cal  Library,  p.  44.  Rr.icy'.>  Hilt.  p.  68.  Chron.  preciofum, 
p.  18. 

(119)  Sop.mer.  G!o(r.  in  vrc  Thrimfa.  Lye's  Diih'onarium 
SuxoiiKimi.  ('ic>)   W  ilKiiu  Leges  SJaxon.  p.  71. 

latter. 
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latter.  According  to  the  above  account,  the  weight  of 
the  thrimfa  muft  have  been  67^  Troy  grains,  equal  to  3 
Saxon  pennies,  and  to  8^/.  of  our  preient  money ;  and 
that  80  thrimfas  muft  have  been  coined  out  of  a  Tower 
pound  of  filver.  The  currency  of  the  thrimfa  never  was 
univcrfal ;  and  it  feems  to  have  been  coined  only  for  a 
fhort  time,  as  it  was  found  to  be  unneceffary.  This  is 
the  true  reafon  why  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  names 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  coins  by  archbiihop  Aelfric,  as  it 
had  fallen  into  difufe  before  his  time  (121). 

There  is  no  kind  of  money  more  frequently  mentioned  The  A«- 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  than  the  pending,  pening,  pe-  gl°-Saxon 
ninga,  or  penny.  This  was  by  far  the  moft  common, 
though  not  (as  our  antiquaries  long  imagined)  the  only 
coin,  that  was  (truck  by  the  Engliih  princes  of  this  pe- 
riod. The  weight  and  value  of  the  penny  remained  in- 
variably the  fame  through  all  the  Saxon  times,  and  are 
both  perfectly  well  known.  It  was  a  fmall  filver  coin, 
of  which  740  were  coined  out  of  a  Tower  pound  of  that 
metal,  each  penny  weighing  2 1\  Troy  grains,  equal  in 
weight  and  value  to  one  of  our  prefent  ii'.verthree-pences, 
all  but  1  i  Troy  grain.  Kxvy  number  of  the  other  deno- 
minations of  money  or  coins  might  have  been  paid  in 
thefe  pennies  without  a  fraction,  by  giving  240  of  them 
for  every  pound,  160  for  every  mark,  30  for  every  man- 
cus,  20  for  every  ora,  5  for  every  larger  (hilling,  4  for 
every  leffer  (hilling,  and  3  for  every  thrimfa.  The  far 
greateft  part  of  the  current  cafh  of  England  in  this  period 
confifted  of  thefe  fmall  filver  pennies  *,  which  is  the  rea- 
fon that  fo  many  of  them  are  ftill  preferved,  when  al- 
moft  all  the  other  Saxon  coins  are  loft.  In  that  great 
fcarcity  of  filver  that  prevailed  over  all  Europe,  from  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  difcovery  of  America, 
the  penny  was  a  very  proper  fize  for  the  moft  common 
current  coin  j  becaufe  it  was  not  too  large  for  fmall  pay- 
ments, nor  too  fmall,  in  fufficient  numbers,  for  the 
greateft. 

The  fceata,  which  is  fometimes  mentioned  in  the  An-  The  fce- 
glo-Saxon  laws, 'was  certain  iv  a  real  coin,  both  becaufe  ata. 
its  name  properly  fignifies  a  coin  or  piece  of  money,  and 
becaufe  it  was  too  fmall  for  a  mere  denomination.     The 
coin  called  fceata  doth  not  appear  to  have  been  always  of 

(121)  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  229— 236. 

the 
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the  fame  weight  and  value  ;  but  feems  to  have  been  gene- 
rally one  of  the  fmalleft  of  their  current  coins  ;  which 
gave  occafion  to  that  form  of  an  oath,  which  every  one 
who  denied  a  debt  in  a  court  of  juftice  was  obliged  to 
take, — *  I  fwear,  by  the  name  of  the  living  God,  that  I 

*  am  not  indebted  to  Neither  milling  or  fceata,  or  their 

*  worth  ;'  i.  e.  I  am  not  owing  him  either  a  great  fum, 
like  a  milling,  which  was  the  largeft  filver  coin,  nor  a 
fmall  fum,  like  the  fceata,  which  was  one  of  the 
fmalleft  (122).  In  the  laws  of  Ethelbright,  which  are 
the  moft  ancient  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  the  fceata  is 
often  mentioned,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  very  fmall 
coin,  of  which  twenty  were  equal  to  a  milling  5  and  con- 
fequcntly  it  weighed  only  5^  Troy  grains  (123).  But  in 
the  laws  of  king  Athelftan,  which  were  made  more  than 
three  centuries  after  the  former,  the  fceata  is  evidently 
the  fame  coin  with  the  Saxon  penny.  For  the  weregeld 
of  a  king,  in  one  of  the fe  laws,  is  fixed  at  30,000  fceatas, 
which  are  faid  to  be  equal  to  120  Saxon  pounds  (124). 
Now,  30,000  pennies  are  exaclly  equal  to  125  Saxon 
pounds  *,  which  ihews,  that  if  this  weregeld  was  paid, 
not  in  actual  weight,  but  in  fuch  a  number  of  fceatas  or 
pennies,  by  tale,  then  an  addition  of  c  pounds  was  to  be 
paid,  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  weight  occafioned 
by  the  wear  of  thefe  pennies.  In  general,  therefore,  we 
may  conclude,  that  during  the  greateft  part  of  this  period, 
the  fceata  and  the  penny  figniried  the  fame  coin  ;  and 
this  is  no  doubt  the  reafon  that  archbifhop  Aelfric  doth 
not  mention  the  fceata  among  the  names  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  coins,  becaufe  it  was  the  fame  with  the  pen- 
ny (125). 

The  An-  Though  the  Saxon  filver  penny  or  fceata  was  a  fmall 
glo  Saxon  co;nj  jt  was  0f  considerable  value,  and  would  then  have 
luable.  purchafed  as  much  provifions,  or  goods  of  any  kind,  as 
five  of  our  {hillings  will  do  at  prefent.  The  price  of  the 
belt  fheep  in  England,  for  example,  was  fixed  by  the 
laws  of  king  Athelftan,  near  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  at  four  of  thefe  pennies;  for  there  were 
only  four  pennies  in  the  milling  when  that  law  was 
made  (126).  By  the  fame  law,  an  ox  was  only  valued 
at  30,  a  cow  at  20,  and  a  fow  at  10,  of  thefe  pennies. 

(112)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  64.  (123)  Id.  p.  5,  5. 

(124)  Id.  p.  64.  (125)  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  438 — 430. 

(126)  Wilkins  Leges  SaxM*  p 

As 
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As  it  would  be  inconvenient,  at  prefent,  to  have  no  Halflings, 
fmaller  coins  than  crown  pieces,  fo  it  would  have  been  fpor  h- 
equally  inconvenient,  in  the  Saxon  times,  to  have  had  ft'"£ag 
no  coins  of  lefs  value  than  thofe  penny-pieces.  To  pre- 
vent this,  they  coined  halflings,  or  halfpennies  offilvejr, 
weighing  1 1  Troy  grains,  worth  about  three  halfpence 
of  our  money  ;  and  feorthlings,  or  the  fourth  of  a  pen- 
ny, weighing  «jij  Troy  grains,  worth  about  three  far- 
things of  our  money.  Both  thefe  coins  are  mentioned  in 
the  Saxon  gofpels  ;  which  is  a  fuilicient  proof  that  they 
had  fuch  coins  when  thefe  gofpels  were  tranflated.  But, 
after  all,  when  many  things  were  fo  very  cheap,  it  would 
{till  have  been  inconvenient  to  have  had  no  coin  of  lefs 
value  than  the  filver  farthing;  and  therefore  they  coined 
a  brafs  coin  of  the  value  of  half  a  farthing  of  their  money, 
and  of  a  farthing  and  half  of  ours.  Thefe  brafs  coins, 
which  were  called^yiaf,  are  mentioned  alfo  in  the  Saxon 
gofpels ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  belongiag 
to  feveral  Northumbrian  kings,  have  been  found,  and 
publifhed  (127). 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  weight  and  value  Refu]t  oi 
of  the  feveral  denominations  of  money,  and  real  coins,  th=  above 
that  were  in  ufe  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  prefent  enumera- 
period,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  place  the  refult  of  the 
whole  under  the  eye  of  the  reader  in  the  following  table, 
that  the  infpeclion  of  it  may  enable  him  to  difcover,  at 
one  glance,  the  real  weight   and  value  of  any  fum  of 
money  he  happens  to  meet  with  in  the  Saxon  hiftory. 

{127)  Hickefii  Difiertat.  Epifi.  p.  182. 
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Table  of  the  names  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  denominations  of 
money,  and  of  real  coins  ;  with  the  weight  of  each  of  the  in 
in  Troy  grains,  and  value  in  the  prefent  money  of  Great 
Britain. 

Names. 

The  pound, 

The  mark, 

The  mancus  of  gold, 

The  mancus  of  filver, 

The  ora, 

The  greater  milling, 

The  fmaller  (hilling, 

The  thrimfa, 

The  penny  and  fceata, 

The  hal (ling, 

The  fcorthling, 

The  ftyca,  a  brafs  coin, 

Foreign  Befides  their  own  coins,  thofe  of  all  the  other  nations 

gold  coins  cf  ]<;ul-epe   with  whom   they  had  any  commerce,  were 

current  in         ,  ±1        a       1      e  !i  r  •     1 

Eh  laid  current  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  m  the  prefent  penoo. 
The  gold  coins  that  were  current  in  England,  and  indeed 
over  ail  Europe,  for  fome  ages  before  the  Norman  con- 
queft,  were  of  thefe  three  kinds  : — 1.  The  old  Byzantine 
folidi,  commonly  called  Byzants-; — 2.  The  mod  ancient 
Frank  folidi ; — 3.  The  lefler  Frank  folidi  of  twelve- 
pence  (128).  Though  the  Byzants  were  coined  at  Con- 
flantinople,  or  Byzantium,  from  whence  they  derived 
their  name  ;  yet  they  were  well  known  in  England,  and 
great  payments  were  often  made  in  Byzantines.  Thus 
the  famoas  St.  Dunftan  purchafed  the  eitate  of  Hindoo 
m  Middlefex  of  king  Edgar,  for  200  Byzantines  (129). 
Oat  of  the  Greek  pound  of  gold  (which  was  the  fame 
with  the  Tower  pound)  72  Byzantines  were  coined, 
each  weighing  73  Troy  grains,  and  worth  40  Saxon 
pennies,  8  Saxon  (hillings,  and  nine  (hillings  and  four- 
pence  halfpenny  of  our  prefent  money  ( 1 30).  Few  coins 
ever  had  a  longer  or  more  univerfal  currency  than  thefe 

[128)  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  24^. 

(1-29)  Camden';  Remains,  p. 

(13^)  Leges  Salicse,  tit.  47.  §  4.    Cod.  TheoJ.  1.  n.  lit.  7.  Cod. 

Ju..in.  i.  iu.  tit.  70. 
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Byzantines,,  having  been  current  from  the  very  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  Eaftern  empire,  not  only  in  all  its 
provinces,  but  alfo  in  all  thofe  countries  which  had  been 
provinces  of  the  Weftern  empire,  and  amongft  others  in 
Britain  (131)*  The  ancient  Frank  folidus  was  the  fame 
in  weight  and  value  with  the  Saxon  mancus  already 
defcribed.  The  leffer  Frank  folidus  was  worth  no  more 
than  twelve  Saxon  pennies,  or  two  (hillings  and  ten  pence 
of  our  prefcnt  money  (132).  It  was  from  the  ufe  of  this 
leffer  Frank  folidus  that  the  prefent  divifion  of  our  money- 
pound  into  20  millings,  each  (hilling  containing  1 2  pence, 
was  introduced.  Befides  thefe  gold  coins,  there  were 
alfo  fome  foreign  filver  coins  current  in  England  in  this 
period  ;  but  a  more  minute  enumeration  is  unneceffary, 
and  would  be  tedious. 

Though  coins  may  be  of  the  legal  weight  when  they  fncre men- 
are  ftruck,  they  are  apt  to  lofe  fomething  of  that  weight  [um  P^ 
by  long  currency.  To  make  up  this  deficiency  of  weight  « 
occalioned  by  wearing,  it  was  a  cuttom,  probably  a  times, 
law,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  when  they  paid  a  fum 
of  money  by  tale,  to  pay  one  twenty-fourth  part  more 
than  the  nominal  fum.  For  example,  though  there  were 
only  48  Saxon  (hillings  coined  out  of  a  pound  of  filver, 
yet  when  a  merchant  paid  a  debt  of  one  pound  in  (hillings 
that  had  been  fome  time  in  the  circle,  he  paid  50  of  thefe 
Shillings  inftead  of  48.  This  is  the  reafon  that  the  fame 
mulct  or  fine  that  is  called  two  pounds  in  one  law,  is 
called  one  hundred  millings  in  another  ;  four  additional 
(hillings  being  paid  to  make  up  for  the  prefumed  defi- 
ciency in  weight  (133).  When  a  debt  of  one  pound  was 
paid  in  pennies,  which  were  by  far  the  mofc  common 
coins,  250  of  thefe  pennies  were  paid  inftead  of  240  j 
which  were  the  real  number  coined  out  of  a  pound. 
Thus  the  weregeld  of  a  king  is  declared  to  be  30,000 
pennies,  or  120  pounds;  but  30,000  pennies  are  really 
125  pounds;  becaufe  5  pounds  (or  the  twenty-fourth 
part  of  the  wl  ale  fum)  were  ;r.ud  to  make  up  the  defici- 
ency of  weight  in  the  current  pennies  (134).  When  any 
commodities  are  exceedingly  fcarce  and  valuable,  as  gold 
and  filver  were  in  the  ages  we  are  now  examining,   men 

(13O  LIndenbrog.  Gloff.  voce  Solidus. 

(132)  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  329 

(153)   Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  35,  3?.  (134)  Id.  p.  72. 

are 
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are  very  anxious  not  to  be  defrauded  of  the  fmallefl  part 
of  them  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Finenefsof  As  the  weight  is  one  capita!  confideration  in  the  af- 
the  Saxon  fair  of  coins  ;  fo  their  finenefs,  or  the  real  proportion 
coins.  of  pure  gold,  or  pure  filver,  in  them,  is  another.  It- 
was  foon  discovered,  that  a  fnval!  mixture  of  fome  bafcr 
metal,  commonly  called  o.lloy^  with  gold  and  filver  in 
coins,  fave  them  an  additional  hardncf.s,  and  made  them 
more  durable.  This  therefore  was  admitted;  but  the 
gixateit  care  was  taken  to  afcertain  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  pure  gold  or  filver  ami  the  alloy,  with  the 
moil  minute  exaeffcnefs.  The  ftandard  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  money,  as  found  by  trials  made  upon  their  coins, 
was  nine  parts  of  pure  filver,  and  one  part  of  copper  ; 
and  very  fevere  penalties  were  infltfted  by  their  laws  on 
thofe  mint-mailers  who  made  money  of  a  bafer  kind. 
By  a  law  of  Athelftan,  a  monetary  who  coined  money 
below  the  legal  ftandard,  either  in  weight  or  finenefs, 
was  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off,  and  nailed  upon  the 
door  of  his  mint ;  but  by  a  posterior  one  of  Ethclred, 
thofe  who  were  guilty  of  this  crime  were  to  be  put  to 
death  (135).  All  coins  that  were  agreeable  to  the  legal 
ftandard  in  thefe  two  refpetls,  of  weight  and  fineneN, 
were  declared  by  law  to  be  the  current  coins  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  none  were  permitted  to  refufe  them  in  pay- 
ments. 
Art  of  Though  their  weight  and  purity  are  the    two  capital 

coming,  considerations  in  the  affair  of  coins ;  yet  the  legend*  and 
impreffes  which  they  bear,  and  the  degrees  of  art  .^nd 
elegance  with  which  they  are  fabricated,  merit  fome  at- 
tention in  every  period  from  the  antiquary  and  hillorian. 
The  art  of  coining  money  was  in  a  very  imperfect  ftate 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  1 "Ins  is  evident  from  the  in- 
fpe£tion  of  their  filver  pennies,  or  the  plates  of  them, 
which  have  been  pubiifhed  in  the  works  quoted  be- 
low (136).  Thefe  pennies  are  very  thin;  and  the  re- 
lievo of  the  letters  and  figures  upon  them  very  low 
faint.  On  one  fide  they  commonly  bear  the  prill 
head  by  whofe  authority  they  were  .  nth  his  n 

and  his  title   in  Latin  (ReX),   and  in  a  lev.    mftlrtces  in 
Saxon  (Gyning).     The  letters  an  1  tiefly  Roman,  with 

('35)  Wilkin!  Leges  Saxon,  p.  59— 118. 

( 156  )   C.ivdrn  Br  tan.  "vol.   1       I  •  ' 
Thttaur.  biilcrtat.  Epift.  p.  161  —  iSi. 

a  mix- 
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a  mixture  of  Saxon,  and  for  the  moft  part  very  rudely 
formed.  The  reverfes  are  various  ;  but  many  of  them 
contain  only  the  names  of  the  mint-mafter,  and  of  the 
citv  where  they  were  coined.  For  the  fatisfadtion  of 
fuch  readers  as  have  not  an  opportunity  of  viewing  thefe 
coins,  or  the  tables  of  them  which  have  been  publifhed, 
two  of  the  moft  ancient,  and  one  of  the  molt  modern  of 
them,  are  engraved  on  the  plate  of  the  map  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. Fig.  1,  2,  3. 

Fig.  1.  is  a  penny  of  Edwin  (137),  the  firft  Chriftian  Defcrlp- 
king  of  Northumberland,  and  moft  probably  the  founder  ^,on  .°f 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  who   fiouriihed  from  A.  D.  pe^S  s 
617  to  A.D.   633.     On  one  fide  is   the  king's  head, 
crowned  with  the  infeription  edpin,  rex.  a.;  in  which 
all  the  letfers  are  Roman  except  the  Saxon  p  (w).     On 
the  reverfe  is  a  crofs  in  the  centre  (a  proof  that  Edwin 
had  embraced  Chriftianity  when  this  coin  was  ftruck), 
with  this  infeription,  sefwel  on  eofer;  which  fig- 
nifies  Sifwel  (the  name  of  the  mint-minifter)  at  York. 

The  fecond  is  a  penny  of  Adulf,  who  was  a  king  of  Of  AduIPs 
the  Eaft-Angles  A.  D.  '664.  On  one  fide  is  the  king's  Penn>'- 
head,  with  this  infeription,  adulfius  prisin.  Seve- 
ral explanations  have  been  t given  of  the  laft  of  thefe 
words,  but  none  of  them  are  without  difficulties  (138). 
On  the  reverfe  is  a  crofs  erected  upon  a  globe,  with  a 
ferpent  hanging  as  lifelefs  on  the  tranverfe  of  the  crofs, 
and  this  infeription,  victuria  adulfo. 

The  laft  is  a  penny  of  king  Harold,  who  fell  in  the  Of  Ha- 
battle  of  Haftings,  and  was  fucceeded  by  William  the  rold's 
Conqueror.     On    one    fide   is  a  fceptre  and  the  king's  Penn)'« 
head  crowned,  with  harold   rex    angl.     On    the 
reverfe    the   word    pax   in  the  centre,  and   around    it 
vlfgeat   on   gle;  which  is  Wlfgeat  (the  name  of 
the  mint-mafter)  at  Glocefter. 

It  is  quite  impoffible  to  difcover,  with  any  degree  of  Quantity 
certainty,  the  quantity  of  current  coin   in  England  in  oi  ™o,iey 
this  period.     On  fome  occafions,  very  confiderable  fums  ]aritin§" 
are  mentioned.     The  fmall  kingdom  of  Kent  is  faid  to 
have  paid  to  Ina  king  of  Weflex,  A.  D.  694,  no   lefs 
than  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  equal  in  quantity  of  filver  to 
jT  84,375  of  our  prefent  money,  and  in  value  and  efficacy 

(137)  This  is  controverted  by  Mr.  Pegge,  Eiifertation  2. 

(138)  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  417. 
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to  more  than  eight  millions  fterling(i3o).  This  fum  is 
fo  enormous  for  fo  fmall  a  territory,  that  fome  miftake 
mud  certainly  have  been  committed  by  the  tranfcribers 
of  the  Saxon  chronicle ;  and  therefore  no  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  this  paflage.  If  a  hiftorian  may  be 
allowed  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  1  Ihould  fuppofe,  that 
punda  (pounds)  had  been  inferted  by  a  miftake  inftead  of 
penlnga  (pennies),  which  was  probably  the  true  reading. 
For  Ina's  quarrel  with  the  people  of  Kent  was,  that  they 
had  killed  Mul,  the  brother  of  Ceadwalla,  king  of 
WefTex,  his  immediate  pvedcceirpr  •,  and  therefore  all 
that  he  could  demand  from  them,  by  the  eftablifhed  laws 
of  the  heptarchy,  was  the  payment  of  the  weregeld  of 
a  king,  which  was  30,000  pennies  (140).  Even  this 
fum  (£  351  :  1 1  :  3  of  our  money),  trifling  as  it  may 
appear  to  us,  would  not  be  eafily  paid  by  the  fmall  king- 
dom of  Kent,  after  it  had  been  three  times  plundered  by 
the  Weft-Saxon  armies  in  the  fpace  of  eight  years. 
Though  Alfred  the  Great  was  one  of  the  richeft  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  he  bequeathed  no  more  by  his  laft 
will  than  ^500  to  each  of  his  two  fons,  and  £  100  to 
each  of  his  three  daughters  (141).  This  was  no  more 
than  £  1406  :  5  :  o  of  our  money  to  a  king's  fon, 
and  £  281  :  5  :  o  to  a  king's  daughter:  a  fulficient 
proof  of  the  great  fcarcity  of  Honey  in  England  in  the 
age  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Nor  was  money  more  plenti- 
ful in  France  at  that  time  than  it  was  in  England ;  for 
Charles  the  Bald  king  of  France,  who  was  cotemporary 
with  Alfred,  when  he  meditated  an  expedition  into  Italy 
A.  D.  87;,  to  feize  the  Imperial  crown,  could  raife  no 
more  money  in  Ids  whole  kingdom  than  10,000  marks, 
or  £  18,375  fterling  (142).  The  cafh  of  England  feems 
to  have  increased  confiderably  in  the  courfe  of  the  tenth 
century,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Elder,  Athenian, 
and  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  who  were  great  encouragers  of 
foreign  trade.  This  enabled  the  Englifh  to  pay  the 
prodigious  fubfidies  to  the  Danes  in  the  unfortunate 
reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready ;  which  in  twenty-three 
years,  from  A.  I).  991  to  A.  D.  10 14,  amounted  to 
no  lefs  than  £  167,000  of  Saxon  money,  equal  in  quan- 

(139)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  48.  (,4"0  Id.  ibid. 

(141)  Tegmentum  JElfredi,  apud  AlTer.  p.  23. 

(142)  Louiainvilliers,  j>.    114. 
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tity  of  filver  to  £469,687  :  10  :  o  flerling  (143).  It 
appears,  however,  that,  they  were  fo  much  exhaufted  and 
impoverished  by  thefe  payments,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  the  Danifh  yoke,  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
ferving  themfelves  and  their  country  from  ruin.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  there 
was  not  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  cafh  in  England,  at  any 
one  time,  during  this  period  which  we  are  now  delineat- 
ing, that  is  in  it  at  prefent ;  and  that  this  observation 
might  be  extended  to  almofl  every  other  country  in 
Europe. 

As    no    coins   of  the  kings   of  the  Scots,  Picts,  or  Whether 
Welfh,   who     flourifhed    in    this    period,    have    been  p.^Scots' 
difcovered,  it  hath  been  generally  believed,  that  none  g^ns 
of    thefe    princes    coined    any    money.        But    this    is  c  >ined 
very    improbable  on  many    accounts.     The  low  coun-  money  or 
tries  of  Scotland  to  the  South  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  had  n°riJJthia 
been  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Saxons  under  Ocla  and  * 
Ebeffa  in  the  fifth  century,  and  became  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland  about  the  middle   of  the 
fixth.     In  this  State  thefe  countries  continued,  both  inhi- 
bited by  Saxons  and  governed  by  Saxon  princes,  who  coin- 
ed money,  to  the  fall  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  about 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.     Now  it  is  hardly 
pofiible,  that  the  Scots  and  Pic/ts,  who  were  Such  near 
neighbours  to  the  Saxons  for  fo  many  ages,  and  had  fo 
much  intercourfe  with  them,  both  of  a  friendly    and 
hoftile  nature,  could  remain  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  mo- 
ney, and  the  art  of  coining  it.     At  leaft,  when  the  Scots 
kings  obtained  the  dominion  of -the  country  between  the 
Forth  and  Tweed,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, they  muft  have  learned  from  their  Saxon  Subjects 
the  art  of  coining  money,  and  muft  have  exerciled  it  as 
a  part  of  their  prerogative.     This  money  we  may  be  cer- 
tain was  not  very  plentiful,  and  therefore  it  hath  totally 
disappeared.     It  is  Still  more  improbable,  that  the  Bri- 
tons, after  they  retired  into  Wales,  were  ignorant  of  the 
ufe  and  art  of  coining  money,  when  their  anceftors  the 
provincial  Britons  were  fo  well  acquainted  with  both. 
It  appears  evidently  from  many  of  their  laws,  that  the 
Welfh  princes  of  this  period  did  actually  coin  money. 
By  one  of  thefe  laws,  the  coining  of  money  is  declared 

(143)  Spelman  doff,  voce  Danegeld. 
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to  be  one  of  the  four  unalienable  prerogatives  of  the 
kings  of  Wales  (144) :  a  ridiculous  declaration  if  it  was 
known  that  no  money  was  ever  coined  in  Wales :    The 
kings  of  England  impofed  a  certain  tribute  on  the  kings 
of  Wales,  part  of  which   was  to   be   paid   in   monev ; 
which  they  never  would  have  done,  if  they  had  known 
that  thefe   princes  had  no  money  of  their  own.     The 
falaries  of  the  great  officers  in  the  courts  of  the  kings  of 
Wales  were  paid  in  money  •,  and  the  prices    of  all  com- 
modities were  rated  by  the  laws  of  Wales  in  monev- 
Nay,  in  thefe  laws,  both  gpld  and  filver  coins  are  directly 
mentioned  ;  which  is  certainly  a  much  ftronger  evidence 
that  there  were  fuch  coins,  than  the  bare  difappearance 
of  them  is  that  they  never  exifted  (145).     But  though 
we  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  from  thefe  and  many 
other  teftimonies  which  might  be  produced  from  their 
laws  and  hiftory,  that  the  Welfh  princes  of  this  period 
did  coin  money ;  yet  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
their  coins  were  very  plentiful,  when  thofe  of  their  richer 
neighbours,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were   fo    fcarce.      The 
fmalhiefs  of  the  number  of  thefe  Welfh*  coins,  the  in- 
juries of  time,  wars,  and  revolutions,  and  the  long  fub- 
je&icn  of  that  country  to  the  crown   of  England,  are 
the  true  reafons  why  all  thefe  coins  have  disappeared  ; 
though  it  is  not  impoffible  that  fome  of  them  may  be  yet 
difcovered. 
Trices  of        When  money  wa3  fo  fcarce  in    all    parts   of  Britain, 
cornmo-      England  not  excepted,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  prices 
of  commodities  in  general,  and   particularly  of  fuch   as 
were  plentiful,  would  be  very  low.     Of  tins    we    have 
the  cleared  pofitive  evidence,  in  the  few  remaining  mo- 
numents of  thofe  ancient  times  in  which  the   prices  of 
various  commodities  are   mentioned.     How   amazingly 
low,  for  example,  was  the  price  of  land  ?  Some   very 
clear  evidences  have  already   been  produced,  to  which 
many  more  might  be   added,  to   prove,  that    the    mod 
common  price  of  an  acre  of  land,  of  the  very  beft  qua- 
lity in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  W3S  no  more  than  (ixtieen 
Saxon  pennies,  or  about  four   (hillings    of  our  money. 
Mult  it  not  appear  incredible  to  us,  that    our  anceftors, 
about  eight  or  nine  hundred    years    ago,  paid    as   much 
money  for  four  fheep  as  for  an  acre  of  the  belt   arable 

(144)  Leges  Walliee,  p.  71.  ('45)   M.  p.  3<;<;. 
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land  ?  This  very  ftrange,  but  well-attcfted  fac~t,  is  not 
only  a  proof  of  the  fcarcity  of  money  and  of  the  low 
ftate  of  agriculture  5  but  feems  to  indicate  a  more  fcanty 
population  in  thofe  times  than  is  commonly  imagined : 
for  hardly  any  thing  but  a  great  want  of  people  to  occupy 
the  country  could  have  made  land  of  fo  little  value  in 
proportion  to  other  things.  By  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws, 
certain  prices  were  fet  upon  all  animals,  men  themfelve*s 
not  excepted,  which  were  to  be  paid  by  thofe  who 
deftroyed  them ;  and  thefe  were  no  doubt  the  fame 
prices  for  which  fuch  animals  were  ufually  purchafed  in 
the  markets.  In  the  laws  of  Ethelred  the  Unready, 
which  were  made  near  the  end  of  the  tenth  or  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  are  the  following  prices  ;  which 
we  fliall  give  both  in  Saxon  and  Sterling  money  (14^). 


- 

Saxcr 

m 

Sterling. 

rice 

- 

£ 

.  s. 

a. 

£• 

s.     d. 

Of  a  man  or  (lave, 

- 

1 

0 

0 

2 

16     3 

Of  a  horfe, 

- 

3° 

0 

1 

J5     2 

Of  a  mare  or  colt, 

- 

20 

0 

1 

3     5 

Of  an  afs  or  mule, 

- 

12 

0 

14     1 

Of  an  ox, 

- 

6 

0 

7     o\ 

Of  a  cow, 

- 

5 

4 

5     ^ 

Of  a  fwine, 

- 

1 

3 

I     IO| 

Of  a  flieep, 

- 

1 

0 

1     2 

Of  a  goat, 

- 

2 

Sk 

From  the  above  table  it  plainly  appears,  that  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  in  the  reign  of  king  Ethelred,  could  have  pur- 
chafed twenty  horfes,  or  mares,  or  mules,  or  oxen,  or 
cows,  or  fwine,  or  fheep,  or  goats,  to  fay  nothing  of 
men,  for  the  fame  quantity  cf  filver  that  an  Englifhman 
mult  now  pay  for  one  of  thefe  animals  of  the  middle 
fort.  This  feems  to  be  as  near  as  poffible  the  true  pro- 
portion between  the  value  of  money  in  the  prefent  times, 
and  of  thofe  which  we  are  now  examining,  in  the  pur- 
chafe  of  thefe  moft  neceflary  and  ufeful  animals,  and  of 
all  kinds  of  provifions,-  except  in  times  of  famine.  In 
fome  other  things,  however  the  proportion  was  very  dif- 
ferent. In  the  purchafe  of  land,  for  example,  money 
was  feveral  hundred  times  more  valuable  than  it  is  at 
prefent  j  but  in  the  purchafe  of  books,  it  was  not  reaily 


(146)  Wiiklns  Leges  S«con.  p.  ti6* 
Gg2 
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of  fo  great  value  as  it  is  at  this  moment.  So  much  hath 
the  value  of  the  former  increafed  by  the  improvements 
of  agriculture,  and  the  increafe  of  trade  and  population, 
and  fo.  much  hath  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  latter  de- 
creafed  by  the  mofl  ufeful  inventions  of  paper  and  print- 
ing, by  which  books  are  multiplied  almoit  ad  infinitum. 
Such  of  our  readers  as  defire  to  fee  a  more  full  and  mi- 
nute enumeration  of  the  prices  of  animals,  and  of  all 
their  members,  in  this  period  (from  the  head  of  a  king 
to  the  tail  of  a  cat),  may  confult  the  work  quoted  below  ; 
which  will  fuggeft  a  thoufand  reflections  concerning  the 
different  eftimations  of  things,  and  the  different  taftes  and 
defires  of  mankind  in  different  circumftances  (147)- 
How  much,  for  example,  rauft  we  be  furprifed  to  fee, 
that  by  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  one  part  of  this  ifland, 
and  mofl  probably  of  the  whole,  the  price  of  a  hawk,  or 
of  a  grayhound,  was  once  the  very  fame  with  the  price 
of  a  man  ;  and  that  there  was  a  time,  when  the  robbing 
a  hawk's  nefl,  was  as  great  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  as  feverely  punifhed,  as  the  murder  of  a  Chrif- 
tian  (148)  ? 

(147)  Leges  Wallicir,  p.230— 279.  (148)  Id.  ibid. 
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The  hi/lory  of  the  manners,  virtues ■„  vices,  remarkable  cuf- 
toms,  language,  drefs,  diet,  and  diverfions,  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A.  D. 
449,  to  the  landing  of  Wtlluim  Duke  of  Normandy, 
A.  D.   1066. 

X  H  E  honour  and  happinefs  of  nations,  as  well  as 

of  particular   perfons,  depend   more    on  their   manners  Happinefs 
1  1    •     r         •  1      •  rL  a  n-        or   nations 

than  on  their  ntuation  and   circumitances.     An    active,  depends 

brave,  intelligent,  and  virtuous  people,  cannot  be   con-  more  on 
temptible  in  any  condition,  nor  unhappy  in  any  habitable  their  man- 
climate.     Such  a  people,  if  they   do  not  change  their  on  \^\v 
manners,   will  foon    improve  their  circumftances,  and  circum- 
convert  the  moft  unhofpitable  deferts,  if  they  are  notna-  fiances, 
rurally  incapable  of  vegetation,  into  pleafant  and  fertile 
fields,  crowded  with  inhabitants,  and  adorned  with  cities, 
towns,  and  villages.     We  need  look  no  further  than  to 
our  own  American  colonies  for  the  moft  agreeable  and 
convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  aflertion.     Thofe 

countries 
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countries  which  were,  not  very  long  ago,  covered  with 
almoft  impenetrable  forefts,  the  haunts  of  wild  beads 
and  naked  favages,  are  now  become  fertile,  rich,  and 
populous  provinces,  and  are  daily  improving  in  all  thefe 
particulars.  On  the  other  hand,  nations  corrupted  by 
Jong  and  great  profperity,  become  luxurious,  effeminate, 
and  licentious  in  their  manners,  are  objects  of  contempt 
and  pity  in  the  molt  liouriihing  circumftances.  Reftlefs, 
peevifh,  and  difcontented,  amidi't  the  greateft  affluence, 
infatiable  in  their  avarice,  unbounded  in  their  ambition, 
they  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  when  they  feem  to  have 
attained  the  pinnacle  of  human  grandeur.  Hiltory  af- 
fords too  many  examples  of  mighty  nations,  whofe  de- 
ftruction  hath  been  oceafioned  by  the  corruption  of  their 
manners,  and  who  have  been  ruined  by  their  own  follies 
and  vices,  rather  than  by  the  arms  of  their  enemies. 
For  this,  and  many  other  reafons,  the  hi  (lory  of  the  pre- 
vailing character  and  reigning  manners  of  a  nation,  in 
every  period,  is  both  the  moft  ufeful  and  amufing  part 
of  its  hiftory,  and  merits  the  mod  particular  attention. 
People  of  Great  Britain,  in  this  period,  was  inhabited  by  feve- 
Britain  of  ral  diftin£r.  nations,  which  formed  fo  many  different 
two  kinds.  fl.ates  an(j  kingdoms.  All  thefe  nations,  however,  with 
refpedt  to  their  manners,  cuftoms,  languages,  &c.  may 
be  divided  into  thefe  twoclaffes,  viz.  i.  The  pofterity 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  who  were  left  in  the  peaceable 
poflefnon  of  the  whole  ifland  by  the  Romans  at  their  de- 
parture ;  and  who  continued  in  the  poflefTion  of  Wales, 
and  the  far  greateft  part  of  Scotland,  to  the  end  of  this 
period.  For  though  thefe  Britons  were  divided  into  dif- 
ferent ftates,  and  unhappily  engaged  in  war  againft 
each  other,  their  national  characters,  manners,  langua- 
ges, Sec.  were  very  much  the  fame.  2.  The  feveral 
nations  who  came  from  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and 
made  conquefts  and  procured  fettlcmenfs  in  Britain,  in 
the  courfe  of  this  period.  For  though  thefe  nations  were 
called  by  different  names,  as  Angles,  Jutes,  Saxons, 
and  Danes,  they  were  all  defcended  from  the  fame  ori- 
gin, fpoke  the  fame  language,  and  had  the  fame  natio- 
nal manners  and  cuftoms. 
Notnecef-  The  manners,  &c.  of  the  ancient  Britons  and  Cale- 
IViry  to  dr-  donians,  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  have  been 

lineate  the  f0  jpujj    delineated  in  the  feventh  chapter  of  the  full  book 

manners         r    ,  .  y         ,        ,        .        ...  .  r  ^ 

<?f  the        °*  this  work,  that  it  will  not  be  neceflary  to  give  a  mi- 
nute 
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nute  detail  of  thofe  of  their pofterity,  who  form  the  full  - 
of  thcfc   two  clafles,  in   the   prefent  period.     It  would 
be   impofRbie  to  do   this,  wit!  out  repeating  what    has  rj|'j p  " 
been  already  faid  on  For  the  people  of 

\V2le6,  and  of  the  highlands   of  Scotland,"  the  genuine 
defendants    of  the    ancient  Britons  and    Caledoni 
appear  to  have  I  fame  manners  and  national  cha- 

in this  as  in  the  preceding  period  •,  and  both  there 
nations  have  been    very  remarkable  for  their  tenac 
adherence   to  the  c  :  their  anceftors  throu 

long  fucceffion   of  ages.     This  hath   been   owing, —  to 
their  pride  of  their  antiquity, — to  their  national  animo- 
jainft   their    neareU    neighbours,  kept    constantly 
alive  by  nv  ties, — to  the  nature  of  their  com 

— and  to  their  want  of  commerce,  or  other  interccurfe 
w -ith  foreign  nations  ;  and  not — to  their  want  of  capa- 
city for  improvement. 

This  is  the  firft  opportunity  we  have  had  of  examining  Manners 
die  manners,  &c.  of  the  fecond  of  the  above  clatTes,  the  °f  thf  An~ 

.me  from  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  ~|ns  aiicj 
fettled  in   Britain,  in  the   courfe  of  this  period.     This  Danes   th« 
muft  therefore  be  tl  el:  of  die  prefent  chap-  7^*5*  fut, 

rer.     A  curious  and  interefti  jeft,  which  merits  a  •[;,",'---' 

mod  careful  and  attentive  inveftigation  !  For  the  far 
gteateft  part  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  England,  and 
even  of  the  fouth-eaft  parts  of  Scotland,  being  defcend- 
ed  from  thofe  Scandinavian  and  German  nations,  muft 
with  to  fee  adiitinct  and  Faithful  picture  of  their  remote 
...tors,  whofe  blood  is  itill  ffoyHrig  in  their  veins, 
whom  they  ftifl  refemble  in  their  perfons,  and  from  whom 
they  derive  many  remarkable  peculiarities  in  their  natio- 
nal character  and  manners.  In  drawing  this  picture,  a 
facred  regard  to  truth  (which  I  have  fpared  no  pains  to 
:ver)  hath  been  my  only  guide  ;  and  this  (hail  be  my 
only  apologv  to  thofe  who  think  it  not  fo  fair,  and  free 
from  blemilhes,  as   they  expected.     Our  Angle-Saxon 

.  Danifh  anceftors  muft  indeed  appear  to  great  difad- 
rantage  in  many  reipeets,  if  they  are  compared   with 

ir  pofterity  in  the  prefent  age,  who  ha\e  been  fo 
much  enlightened,  improved,  and  polifhed,  by  the  d 
coveries  of  latter  ages,  efpecially  fince  the  revival  of 
ing  and  the  reformation  of  religion.  But  they  will 
very  well  bear  a  comparifon  with  their  cotemporaries, 
in  the  other  nations  of  Europe  j  with  whom  alone  they 


ought  to  be  compared. 


We 
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The  cli-  We  have  no  account  of  any  remarkable  change  in  the 

mate.  climate  ot  Great  Britain  in  the  courfe  of  this  period  (as 

we  had  in  the  former),  that  could  much  affeft  the 
perfons  or  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  We  hear  indeed 
of  feveral  plagues,  which  raged  with  great  violence,  anil 
fwept  away  great  numbers  of  men,  as  wdl  as  of  other 
animals;  but  thefe  do  not  feerri  to  have  been  more  fre- 
quent, or  more  destructive,  in  this  than  in  other  peri- 
ods of  equal  length.  Famines  indeed  were  both  very 
frequent  and  very  fevere  in  thofe  ages ;  but  thefe  were 
rather  owing  to  the  imperfect  itate  of  agriculture,  than 
to  anv  extraordinary  inclemency  of  the  feafons. 
Face  of  The  face  of  the  country  fuffered  a  very  great  and  fatal 

the  coun-   change  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans.     Many  fine 
tr*'"  towns,  villages,  and  country  feats,  were  reduced  to  ruins, 

by  the  inceflant  and  deftructive  wars  of  the  Scots,  Picts, 
Saxems,  arid  Danes  ;  great  numbers  of  gardens,  orchard.-, 
and  well-cultivated  fields,  had  their  fences  broken  down, 
and  lay  neglected  ;  and  the  whole  country,  in  one  word, 
wore  a  dreary  uncomfortable  afpect  during  a  great  part 
of  this  period  ;  which  was  partly  the  confequence,  and 
partly  the  caufe,  of  feveral  imperfections  in  the  charac- 
ters of  its  inhabitants  ( i ). 

_,    r         r      The  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  who  came  from  Ger- 
rerlons  or  ,  v>  i-         •  1    r  .  1     1    •      ti   •     •  1 

the  Anelo-  many  and  .Scandinavia,  and  lettled  in  Britain,  are  de- 
Saxons,  fcribed  by  all  the  ancient  writers  who  were  acquainted 
with  them,  as  remarkably  tall,  ftrong,  and  robuft  in 
their  perfons.  This  advantage  they  derived  from  their 
anceftors,  and  communicated  to  their  pofterity.  For  all 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  who  fpeak  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  the  anceftors  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  reprefent 
them  as  fuperidr  to  all  the  relt  oi  mankind  in  ftature  (2). 
Nor  did  their  pofterity  degenerate  in  this  refpeel  after  their 
fettlement  in  this  ifland,  but  Itill  continued  to  be  remark- 
able among  the  nations  of  Europe  for  the  largenefs  of 
their  limbs  and  height  c{  their  ftature;  but  ltill  more 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  fnape,  the  fain 
of  their  complexions,  and  fineftefs  of  their  hair  (3).  Thefe 
were   the   three  things  winch  attracted  the   notice   and 

(0   Hiftoria  Gildac,  et  F.piilola  Gildae  p'flim. 

(?)   C.'l.ir,  1.  1.  c.39.       Mela,  1.  3.  c.   3.       Columella,  1.  3.  c.  t. 

V<  •    !"•  ,  1    1 .  <    1      $ti  ibd   I.  7.  ]'  290. 

(  j)  L  f.  1.  2cC>  Alcuin.  apudGale,  t.  1.  p.  703. 
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excited  the  admiration  of  Gregory  the  Great,  when  he 
beheld  Come  Englifh  youths  expofed  to  fale  in  the  market- 
place at  Rome.  He  was  I'o  much  {truck  with  the  beauty 
of  their  perfons,  that  when  he  was  told,  that  they  were 
named  E?igUJI)  (Anglos),  and  that  they  and  their  coun- 
try were  not  yet  converted  to  Chriitianity,  he  broke  out 
into  this  exclamation  :  *  How  lamentable  is  it,  that  the 
'  prince  of  darknefs  fhould  have  fuch  beautiful  fubjefts, 

*  and  that  a  nation  fo  amiable  in  their  bodies  ihould  have 
'  none  of  the  charms  of  divine  grace  in   their  fouls  ! 

*  Their  form  is  truly  angelic,  and  they  are  fit  to  be  the 

*  companions  of  the  angels  in  heaven  (4)  !'  We  meet 
with  feveral  examples,  in  the  writers  of  this  period,  of 
Englifh  youths  preferved  from  death  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  their  perfons,  after  they  had  been  condemned 
by  their  enemies,  and  were  on  the  point  of  being  exe- 
cuted (c):  a  iullicient  proof,  that  there  mull  have  been 
fpmething  uncommonly  engaging  in  the  afpett  and  form 
of  thefe  youths,  which  made  fo  ftrong  an  impreflion  on 
the  hearts  of  enemies  no  way  famous  for  tendernefs  or 
humanity.  Their  hair,  as  well  as  their  complexions,  were 
generally  fair ;  but  in  various  degrees  j  thofe  of  the 
Danes,  who  chiefly  refided  in  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland, being  frequently  red  (6).  Their  eyes,  which 
were  commonly  blue,  are  laid  to  have  had  fomething 
peculiarly  ft  em  and  intimidating  in  them  when  they  were 
inflamed  with  anger (7).  Like  the  ancient  Germans, 
from  whom  they  were  defcended,  and  to  whom  they 
bore  a  very  great  refembJance,  in  their  perfons,  they  were 
more  capable  of  bearing  hunger  and  cold  than  thifft  and 
heat  (8).  When  the  perfons  of  the  males  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  fo  agreeable  in  their  form,  we  may 
be  almoft  certain,  that  thofe  of  their  females  were  ftill 
more  fair  and  beautiful.  Many  evidences  of  this  might 
be  produced  from  books ;  but  this  will  not  be  thought 
neceffary  by  thofe  who  have  the  pleafure  of  converiing 
daily  with  their  amiable  daughters,  who  are  not  excel- 
led in  perfonal  charms  by  any  women  in  the  world. 

As  good  health  and  long  life   depend  very  much  on  longevity 
the  natural  foundnefs  and  vigour  of  the  body,  andthe^n~]o. 

Saxons. 

(4)  Bed^  HiO.  Ecclef.  1.  2.  c.  1. 

(5)  Eddius  Vita  VVilf  e!i,  c.  6.  (6)  Cluver.  ft  9*. 
(7)  Pittoulur,  t.  1.  p.  198.      (8)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  4. 

right 
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right  configuration  of  its y^rioiis  parts,  we  have  reafon  to 
prefume,  that  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  enjoyed  a  great 
degree  of  health,  and  that  fome  of  them  prolonged  their 
lives  to  an  uncommon  date.  Of  this  laft  we  meet  with 
feveral  examples  in  the  remaining  monuments  of  their 
hiftory  ;  from  which  the  following  is  feledtcd  as  one  of 
the  mod  remarkable  and  be  ft  attefted.  "When  the  fa- 
mous Turketul,  who  had  been  chancellor  of  England, 
and  cne  of  the  greateft  warriors  and  ft;»i.efmen  of  his 
time,  retired  from  the  world,  and  became  abbot  of  Croi- 
land,  he  found  five  very  aged  monks  in  that  monaflerv, 
to  whom  he  paid  particular  attention.  Father  Claren- 
bald,  the  eldeft  of  thofe  monks,  died  A.  D.  973,  after 
lie  had  completed  the  168th  year  of  his  age  >  the  fecond, 
who  was  named  Father  Swat  ling,  died  that  fame  year, 
at  the  age  of  142;  the  third,  who  was  called  Fathef 
Turgor,  died  the  year  after,  in  the  1 15th  year  of  his  age. 
The  two  other  monks,  named  Brum  and  Ajoy  died  about 
the  fame  time :  and  though  their  ages  were  not  exactly 
known,  yet  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  they  were  much 
younger  than  Father  Turgar  ;  becaufe  they  had  both 
ieen  the  old  abbey  of  C  roil  and,  which  had  besn  deftroy- 
ed  by  the  Dunes  A.  D.  870.  'Thefe  facts  are  related 
with  much  confidence,  and  many  other  circumftances, 
by  Ingulphus,  who  was  alfo  abbot  of  Croiland,and  wrote 
from  the  hiitorical  regifter  of  that  abbey  (9). 
Genius  of  ^  '*  mLrch  eaficr  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  bodily  than 
the  Anglo- of  tlie  mental  endowments  cf  any  people.  The  former 
Saxons.  rnanifelt  themfelves  by  mere  initinct,  and  are  vifible  to 
every  eye  *,  but  the  latter  require  much  culture  to  unfold 
and  render  them  confpicuous.  We  have  no  reafon, 
however,  to  fui'pecl,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  natu- 
turajlv  defective  in  genius,  or  in  any  of  the  faculties  of 
their  minds  ;  though  the  univerfal  darknefs  and  igno- 
rance of  thofe  ages  in  which  they  lived,  prevented  tlie 
cultivation  of  their  genius  and  the  improvement  of  their 
faculties.  Some  few  of  them,  as  Aldhelm,  Beda,  Alcuin, 
Alfred  the  Great,  &c.  were  endowed  u  it:i  fuch  an  un- 
common degree  of  genius,  and  ftrength  of  mind,  that 
they  overcame,  in  a  great  rneafure,  all  the  difadvanta- 
ges  of  their  fituation,  and  (hone  with  a  luftre  far  Superior 
to  their  cotemporaries.     It  is  certainly  no  flight  prefump- 

(o)  li  gulnlii  Kill.  p.  5C5. 

lion, 
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tion,  that  the  people  of  England,  in  thofe  times,  enjoy- 
ed their  full  proportion  of  genius,  that  the  three  mod 
learned  and  ingenious  men  that  appeared  in  Europe  in 
the  fpace  of  fix  centuries  were  Englifhmen,  viz.  Bede, 
Alcuin,  and  Alfred. 

A  writer  who  wifhes  to  draw  an  agreeable  picture  of  the  Anglo- 


an- 


difroiitions,  manners,  and  moral  characters,  of  the  Anglo-  S-xon 

^  -ii  r     1  1-  •   1     r        1  i-    •     triors    give 

Saxons,  will  hud  very  lew  materials  ror  that  purpole  in  an  unf,vo. 

dieir  iwn  cotemporary  writers.     This  I  may  prefume  to  rabie  cha- 
i  th  fom  en  flu  ranee,  as  I  have  perufed  every  remain-  rafter  of 

itig  monument  of  thofe  times  that  I  could  procure,  with  trMOfin 
a  drreS  view  to  this  object:,  with  very  little  fuccefs. 
Foi  though  thofe  ancient  authors  exceed  all  the  bounds 
vi  truth  and  probability,  in  heaping  the  molt  extravagant 
praifes  on  certain  favourite  faints,  and  a  few  great  bene- 
factors to  the  church,  they  are  very  far  from  giving  a 
favourable  character  of  their,  countrymen  in  general,  es- 
pecially of  the  laity.  On  the  contrary,  they  frequently 
paint  them  in  the  molt  odious  colours,  and  reprefent 
them  as  a  people  deftitute  of  every  virtue,  and  ftained 
with  every  vice.  To  give  many  examples  of  this  would 
be  difagreeable  :  the  following  i'hort  one,  tranllated  from 
a  Saxon  fermon,  preached  by  one  of  their  own  bifhops 
A.  D.  1012,  will  be  a  fumcient  fpecimen  of  their  way 
of  painting  the  manners  of  their  countrymen.     «  It  can- 

*  not  be  denied,  for  it  is  too  evident,  that  this  nation  is 

*  plunged  into  innumerable  crimes  and  vices ;  as  cove- 

*  toufnefs,  theft,  robbery,    gluttony,   heathenifh    impu- 

*  rities,  fornications,  adulteries,  incefts,  plottings,  trea- 

*  cheries,  treafons,  lyings,  perjuries,  cruelties,  murders, 
'  parricides. The  far  greateft   part  of  the  people  of 

*  this  country,  as  I  have  already  faid,  are  deplorably  cor- 

*  rupted  in  their  manners,  and  become  murderers,  par- 

*  ricides,    prieft-killers,    monaftery-haters,    violators   of 

*  facred  orders,  falfe-fwearers,  apoftates,  betrayers  of 
'  their  mailers,  thieves,  robbers,  and  plunderers.    Many 

*  of  the  women  alfo  are  whores,  adulterefles,  child-mur- 

*  derers,  and  witches.  In  a  word,  it  is  impoffible  ei- 
'  ther  to  number  or  give  names  to  all  their  wicked  and 

*  flagitious  deeds  (io).'  A  horrid  and  fhocking  picture  ! 
but  it  is  probably  much  more  deformed  than  the  original. 
For  there  have  been  ecclefiaftics  in  all  ages,  who  delighted 

(10)  Hickefri  Difiertat.  Eplft.  p.  104,  105. 

to 
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to  declaim  with  vehemence  againR  the  vices  of  their 
times  and  countries,  and  when  they  were  heated  with 
their  favourite  fubjett,  have  loaded  them  with  every 
crime  their  imaginations  could  invent,  without  a  very 
Scrupulous  regard  to  truth.  The  good  bifhop  Lupus, 
the  author  of  the  above  fermou,  feems  to  have  been  one 
of  tliis  Ramp.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  have  no  means 
of  viewing  the  characters  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  unceRors, 
but  through  the  dark  medium  presented  to  us  by  bigotted 
and  gloomy  monks,  who  were  the  only  writers  of  thofe 
times.  For  as  thofe  monks  could  perceive  no  vices  in 
their  patrons,  who  were  regularly  conveyed  to  heaven  in 
the  arms  of  angels  •,  fo  they  could  difcover  no  virtues  in 
their  oppofers,  who  were  as  conftantly  dilparched  to  hell 
in  the  claws  of  devils  -,  and  therefore  their  representations 
of  the  characters,  either  of  their  friends  or  enemies,  are 
far  from  meriting  an  implicit  faith. 
Their  pie-  A  devout  regard  to  facred  tilings,  and  the  offices  of 
ty  ti. nihu-  religion,  may  be  jultly  reckoned  among  the  virtues  of 
ed  with      t{je  yVntrlo-Saxons,  after  their  convevfion  to  Chriilianitv. 

A»f  T\f  fii  1  f  1  ^  * 

on.  ~  ^  tn's>  ^  lt  werc  neceflary,  innumerable  evidences 
might  be  produced.  It  mult,  however,  be  confeiled, 
that  their  pietv  was  not  of  the  pureft  kind,  but  was  tinc- 
tured with  the  ablurd  and  wretched  fuperflitions  of  the 
ages  in  which  they  flourished  ;  for  which  they  are  rather 
to  be  pitied  than  reproached.  But  their  Submitting  to 
the  expences,  pains,  and  labours,  with  which  their  fu- 
perRitious  obfervances  were  a; tended,  is  at  leaft  an  evi- 
dence,  that  they  were  difpofed  to  have  been  religious  if 
thev  had  been  right  inftructed.  It  may  not  therefore  be 
improper,  in  this  place,  to  take  a  ibort  view  of  fome  of 
thofe  things  which  are  melt  remarkable  in  the  religious 
principles  and  practices  of  the  Anglo-Sai 
Their  The  iEiiglifh,  in  this  period,  were  very  remarkable  for 

j£n  /V  their  extravagant  fondnefs  for  the   monadic  life  •,   which 

nonaftic      was  univerlally  cReemed  the  furcR  road  to  heaven.     Tins 
htc>  fondnefs  for  ending  their  days  in  tho( 

fuperllition,  not  only  prevailed  an  ,  and 

perfons  of  inferior  Rations,  but  thofe  in  the  :  inks 

of  life  were  fo  much  infected  with  it,  that  no  fewer  than 
ten  kings,  andeieven  queen.",  among  the  Anglo-S       i    . 
befides  nobles  without  number,  in 
riud,  abandoned  the  world,  and  retired  into  monalle- 
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ties.  This  pernicious  infatuation  is  feverely  cenfured, 
and  bitterly  lamented,  by  venerable  Bede,  as  deftru&ive 
to  his  country,  by  depriving  it  of  its  governors  and  pro- 
tectors (11).  But  almoft  all  the  other  monks  and  clergy 
adled  a  very  different  part,  and  employed  a  thoufani 
arts  to  perfuade  kings  and  nobles  to  build  and  enrich  mo- 
naileries.  This,  they  allured  them,  was  the  molt 
effectual  way  of  obtaining  the  pardon  of  all  their  fins, 
fecuring  the  divine  favour,  and  procuring  all  manner  of 
bleflings  from  heaven. 

When  earl  Alwine,  who  was  the  greateft  and  richeft  A  rt^  of  the 
man  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  clergy  to 
confulted  St.  Ofwald,  bilhop  of  York,  what  he  mould  t^lTm^ 
do  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  his    fins  ;  the  pious  prelate  to  bui!i 
made  him  the  following  eloquent  harangue  :    (  I  befeech  ino^aiie- 

*  your  excellency  to  believe,  that  thofe  holy  men  who ries* 
'  have  retired  from  the  world,  and   fpend  their  days  in 

«  poverty   and   prayer,    are    the    greateft    favourites  of 

*  Heaven,  and  the  greateft  blellings  to  the  world.     It  is 

*  by  their  merits  that  the  divine  judgments  are  averted 
'  and  changed  ;  that  plagues  and  famines  ai-e  removed ; 

*  that  healthful  feafons  and  plentiful  harvefts  are  procur- 
'  ed  ;  that  ftates  and  kingdoms  are  governed  •,  that  pri- 
'  fons  are  opened,  captives  delivered,  ihipwrecks  pre- 

*  vented,  the  weak  flrengthened,  and  the  fick  healed: 
'  that  I  may   fay  all  in  one  word,  it   is   by   their  merits 

*  that  this  world,  fo  full  of  wickednefs,  is  preferved  from 
«  immediate  ruin  and  deftruiiion.  I  intreat  you  there- 
«  fore,  my  dear  ion,  if  you  have  any  place  in  your 
'  eftate  fit  for  that  purpofe,  that  you  immediately  build 

*  a  monaftery,  and  fill  it  with  holy  monks,  whofe  pray- 
'  ers  will  fupply  all  your  defects,  and  expiate  all  your 
'  crimes  (12).'  The  building  of  Ramfey  abbey  was  the 
confequence  of  this  fine  fpeech.  The  clergy  in  this  pe- 
riod constantly  inculcated  upon  the  rich,  that  the  world 
was  near  an  end,  and  the  day  of  judgment  at  hand  ; 
which  procured  many  donations  to  the  church,  as  appears 
from  the  charters  ftill  extant,  beginning  with  thefe 
words: — {  fince  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand,'  or 
words  to  that  purpofe  (13).     What  was  given  by  rich 

(11)  Bed?e  Epift.  ad  Rgbfr&um,  p.  309,  310, 

(12)  Hiltoria  Ramfienf.  p.  397. 

(13)  Hickefii  DitlerUt.  Epiit.  p.  77. 

men 
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men  to  monafteries,  was  reprefented  by  the  monks  as 
contributing  greatly  to  the  future  repofe  of  the  fouls  of 
thofe  who  gave  it,  and  of  their  friends;  from  whence  it 
became  a  common  practice  for  all  men  who  had  any  fenfe 
of  religion  or  concern  for  their  falvation,  to  bequeath  a 
fhnre  of  their  eftates  at  leaft  to  their  own  fouls,  as  it  was 
called  when  they  gave  it  to  a  church  or  monaftery  (14). 
'  King  ^Ethelwulf  (fays  Afferius),  like  a  wife  man,  made 

*  his  teftament  in  writing,  and  divided  his  eftate  between 
'  his  foul  and  his  children  :  what  he  gave  to  his  children 

*  I  need  not  mention  ;  what  he  gave  to  his  own  foul  was 

*  as  follows,'  &c.  &c.  The  monks  were  at  great  pains 
to  perfuade  rich  men  to  become  monks  themfelves,  or  to 
make  fome  of  their  children  monks,  by  which  they  gained 
great  acceffions  both  of  wealth  and  credit ;  for  when  they 
got  poffefhon  of  their  perfons,  they  were  certain  of  their 
eftates.  When  they  could  not  prevail  with  great  men  to 
abandon  the  world  during  life,  they  perfuaded  them, 
that  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  their  fouls  to  have  their 
bodies  buried  in  a  monaftery  near  the  relics  of  fome  fa- 
mous faint ;  a  privilege  which  could  not  be  procured  but 
for  a  very  valuable  consideration  ( 1 5).  It  was  alfo  a  com- 
mon practice  in  thofe  times,  for  monalteries  to  grant  to 
fome  great  man  one  of  their  eftates  during  his  own  life, 
upon  condition  that  it  fhould  revert  to  the  monaftery  at 
his  death,  accompanied  by  fuch  another  cflate  of  his  fa- 
mily for  the  good  of  his  foul.  Thus  did  they  circumvent, 
by  applying  to  their  covetouihefs,  thofe  whom  they  could 
not  delude  by  other  means  (16).  In  a  word,  there  were 
very  few  in  thofe  times  who  had  either  any  hopes  of  hea- 
ven or  fears  of  hell,  who  did  not  leave  a  fhare  of  their 
wealth  to  fome  church  or  monaitery.  So  infatiably  co- 
vetous were  the  Englifh  clergy  of  this  period,  that  they 
were  not  afhamed  to  boaft  of  the  molt  infamous  impofiti- 
ons  on  the  unhappy  laity,  as  pious  and  meritorious  acti- 
ons, when  they  contributed  to  enrich  the  church.  What 
extravagant  praifes  arc  beitowed  by  the  monkiih  writers 
on  ^Etheric,  bifhop  of  Dorchelter,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Canute,  for  his  dexterous  management,  in  making  a 
Danilh  nobleman  drunk,  and  buying  a   fine  eftate  from 

(14)  Affer.  Vita  iEIfredi,  p.  4. 

(u)  Hiftor.  Ramficn.  j..  4  \^.     iiiit.  EUenf. p. 

\\6)  Hill.  Elienf.  p.  4SS. 
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him  for  a  mere  trifle  when  he  was  in  that  condition  ; 
becaufe  the  holy  bifhop  (who  deferved  to  have  been  fe- 
verely  puniihed  for  his  knavery)  granted  that  eftate  to 
the  abbey  of  Rantfey  (17)  ?  By  thefe,  and  various  other 
means,  fuch  torrents  of  wealth  flowed  into  the  church 
in  the  courfe  of  this  period,  that  before  the  end  of  it, 
the  clergy  were  in  poiTcffion  of  much  more  than  one 
third  of  the  lands  of  England,  befides  the  tithes  of  the 
whole  j  and  of  great  wealth  in  money,  plate,  and  move- 
ables of  all  kinds. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  in  this  period  placed  much  of  their  Fond  of 
religion  in  performing  pilgrimages  to  Jerufalem,  Rome,  pilgrim- 
ana  other  places,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  had  ob-  ases" 
tained  the  reputation  of  extraordinary  fanctity.  Thefe 
pilgrimages,  efpecially  to  Rome,  were  enjoined  upon 
finners  as  the  moft  fatisfaclory  penances  for  the  greateft 
crimes,  and  recommended  to  faints  as  the  moft  accepta- 
ble fervices  to  God.  Few  pious  perfons  of  any  rank  in 
thofe  times  could  die  in  peace,  or  think  themfelves  Aire 
of  heaven,  till  they  had  kiiTed  the  pope's  toe,  and  vifited 
the  pretended  fepulchres  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at 
Rome.  *  I  had  been  told  (fays  Canute  the  Great),  that 
*  the  apoftle  Peter  had  received  great  authority  from 
'  the  Lord,  and  carried  the  keys  of  heaven  •,  and  there- 
'  fore  I  thought  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fecure  his  fa- 
'  vour  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  (18).'  For  fuch  rea- 
fons,  kings,  queens,  nobles,  prelates,  monks,  nuns, 
faints,  and  finners,  wife  men,  and  fools,  v/ere  impati- 
ent to  undertake  thefe  religious  journies  ;  and  all  the 
roads  between  Rome  and  England  were  conftantly  crowd- 
ed with  Englifh  pilgrims.  It  appears  indeed,  that  the 
morals  of  thefe  fuperftitious  vagabonds,  efpecially  of  the 
ladies,  were  not  much  improved  by  thefe  peregrinations. 
Boniface,  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  an  Engliilmian,  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Cuthbeft  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, A.  D.  745,  exhorts  him, — *  to  prevent  fuch  great 
'  numbers  of  Englifh  nuns  from  going  on  pilgrimages  to 

*  Rome  5  becaufe  fo   many  of  them   lofe   their   virtue 
(  before  they  return,  that  there  is  hardly  a  city  or  town 

*  in  Lombardy,  France,  or   Gaul,  in  which   there  are 
'  not  fome  Englifh  women  who  live  by  proftitution,  to 


(7)  Hifl.  Elienf.  p.  441. 

(i8)  SpelmaiK.Concil,  Brttan.  t.  1.  p.  535. 
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*  the  great  reproach  of  your  church  (19).'  It  is  not  im- 
probable, that  thefe  ladies,  being  certain  of  a  plenary 
remiffion  of  all  their  fins  when  they  arrived  at  their  jour- 
ney's end,  might  think  there  could  be  no  great  harm  in 
adding  a  little  to  the  number  of  them  by  the  way. 

Great  ve-  An  exceffive  veneration  for  faints  and  relics  was  ano- 
neration  tjier  remarkable  circumftance  in  the  religious  principles 
and  relics.  and  practices  of  the  Englifh  of  this  period.  William  of 
Malmlbury  reprefents  it  as  the  peculiar  glory  of  England 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  that  it  abounded  more  in  faints 
and  relics  than  any  other  country.  '  What  fhall  I  fay 
'  of  all  our  holy  bifhops,  hermits,  and  abbots  ?  Is  not 
'  this  whole  country  fo  glorious  and  refulgent  with  re- 
'  lies,  that  you  can  hardly  enter  a  village  of  any  note, 
'  without  hearing  of  fome  new  faint,  though  the  names 

*  of  many  of  our  Englifh  faints  have  perifhed  for  want 
'  of  writings  (20)  ?'  There  never,  was  a  time  in  which 
honours  and  riches  were  (o  much  admired  and  coveted, 
as  old  rags,  rotten  bones,  and  nifty  nails,  Sec.  were  ad- 
mired and  coveted  by  the  religious  of  this  period.  Thefe 
were  fentby  the  greateft  princes  to  each  other  as  the  moft 
valuable  prefents,  preferved  by  churches  and  monafte- 
ries  as  their  moft  ineftimable  irealures,  depofited  in  caf- 
kets  adorned  with  gold  and  pfecious  (tones,  and  were 
never  viewed  without  being  adored.  '  At  the  death  of 
'  abbot  Turketul  (fays  Ingulphus),  A.  D.  975,  the  ab- 
4  bey  of  Croiland  was  very  rich  in  relics,  which  that  holy 
'  abbot  lead  received  from  Henry  eimperor  of  German-/, 

*  Hugh  king  of  France,  Louisprii.ee  of  Aquitain,  and 
<   many  other  dukes,  carlo,  nobles,  and  prelates,  when 

*  he  was  chancellor  of  England.  Among  thefe  he  had 
«  the  greateft  veneration  For  a  thumb  of  the  apoftle  St. 
«  Bartholomew,  which  he  CQnftantly  carried  about  him, 
«  and  with  which  he  figned  Himfelf  in  all  times  of  dan- 

*  gers,  tempefts,  and  thunders.  This  moil  precious 
«  relic  had  been  prefented  to  the  emperor  by  the  duke  of 
«  Beneventum  when  he  knighted  him,  and  by  the  empe- 
'  ror  to  Turketul  while  he  was  chancellor.     He  had  alfo 

*  a  lock  of  the  hairs  of  Mary  the  m  God,  which 
1  the  king  of  France  had  given  him  inclofcd  in  a  bpx  of 
'  gold;  and  a   bone  of  St.  Leodegariiis  the  bifhop  and 


(19)  Sp  1  nan  Condi.  Britau.  t.  1.  p,  -41. 

(iv)   VV.  M.,1  inf.  p.  57. 
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'  martyr,  which  he  had  received  from  the  prince  of 
'  Aquitain  (21).'  So  great  was  the  rage  for  relics  in  this 
period,  efpecially  among  the  clergy,  that  they  made  no 
fcruple  of  being  guilty  of  theft,  robbery,  or  almoft  any 
crime,  to  get  them  into  their  poffeffion  ;  and  when  a 
.monk  had  the  dexterity  to  ileal  the  little  finger  of  fome 
famous  faint  from  another  monaftery,  he  was  efteemed 
the  greateft  and  happieil  of  men  among  his  brethren  (22). 
.If  real  relics  could  not  be  procured,  falfe  ones  were  fubfii- 
tuted  in  their  room,  aud  expofed  as  objects  of  veneration 
to  the  deluded  multitudes,  without  remorfe  or  fhame. 
Still  further  to  increafe  their  veneration  for  this  kind  of 
trumpery,  a  thoufand  improbable  tales  of  miracles  per- 
formed by  relics  were  invented  by  the  monks,  and  fwal- 
lowed  by  the  people  without  the  leaft  examination  (23). 

The  public  worfhip  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  of  feve-  Fondnefs 
ral  other  nations  in    this  period,    confifted  chiefly   in  *or  pfolm- 
pfalmody  ;  in  which  both  the  clergy  and  laity  took  much  0(T* 
delight.     In  fome  cathedrals  and  larger  monafteries,  this 
exercife  was  continued  both  night  and  day  without  in- 
termiffion,  by  a  conftant  fucceflion  of  priefts  and  fingers, 
with  whom  the  laity  occafionally  joined  (24).     {  Both 
'  the  ears  and  minds  (fays  an  excellent  antiquary)  of  the 
1  people  of  all  ranks  were  fo  much  charmed  with  this 
«  incefTant  melody  of  the  monks,  that  it  contributed  not 
'  a  little  to  increafe  their  zeal  and  liberality  in  building 
'  monafteries/     This  taite  for  pfalmody  very  much  in- 
creafed  after  the  introduction  of  organs  into  churches  in 
the  courfe  of  the  ninth  century  :    '  whofe  pipes  of  cop- 

*  per  (to  ufe  the  words  of  a  writer  of  that  age)  being 

*  winded  by  bellows,  and  furnifhed  with  proper  ftops 
£  and  keys,  fent  forth  a  molt  loud  and  ravifhing  mufic, 
'  that  was  heard  at  a  great  distance  (25).'  Even  the 
private  devotions  of  the  good  people  of  thofe  times  con- 
fifted almoft  entirely  in  ringing  a  prodigious  number  of 
pfalms ;  which  was  eileemed  the  molt  effectual  means 
of  appearing  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  making  an  atone- 
ment for  their  own  fins,  or  the  fins  of  their  friends, 
either  living  or  dead.  It  was  commonly  an  article  in 
thofe  voluntary  aflbciations  called  gilds  01 -fraternities ;  fo 
frequent  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,    *  that  each  member 

(21)  Tngulphi  Hift.  p.  505.  (22)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  39. 

(23)  Murator.  Antiq.  Diflertat.  $8. 

(24)  Id.  Differt.  56,  t.  4.  p.  772.         (25)  Hift.  Ramfien.  p.  420. 
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*  fhould    fing  two  pfalms  every   day,  one  for   all  the 

*  members  of  the  fraternity  that  were  living,  and  the 
'  other  for  all  that  had  been  members,  but  were  dead  *, 

*  and  that  at  the  death  of  a  member,  each  of  the  fur- 

*  viving  members  mould  fing  pfalms  for  the  repofe  of  his 
'  foul  (26).'  All  kinds  of  penances  might  be  redeem- 
ed by  finging  a  fufficient  number  of  pfalms  and  pater- 
nojlers.  For  example,  if  a  penitent  was  condemned  to 
faft  a  certain  number  of  days,  he  might  redeem  as  many 
of  them  as  he  pleafed,  at  the  rate  of  iinging  fix  pater- 
fio/Iers,  and  the  1 19th  pfalms  fix  times  over,  for  one  day's 
faft  (27).  In  a  word,  pfalm-finging  was  a  kind  of  fpi- 
ritual  cafh  in  thofe  times,  and  anfwered  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  in  religion  that  money  did  in  trade. 

Not  necef-  »    There  were  many  other  particulars  both  in  the  religi- 
lary  to  _    ous  principles  and  practices  of  the  An^lo-Saxons,  which 
make  this  wouid  appear  very  fingular  to  their  pofterity  in  the  pre- 
tion  more   lent  age,  though  they  were  common  to  them  with  all 
complete,   the  other  nations  of  Europe  in  thofe  times  of  ignorance 
and  fuperftition.    But  there  doth  not  feem  to  be  any  ne- 
ceffity  for  making  this  enumeration  more  complete.     We 
>  have  feen  enough  to  convince  us  of  the  religious  difpo- 
fitions  of  our  anceftors,  and  their  fincere  defires  of  re- 
commending themfelves  to  the  divine  favour  ;  and  to 
make  us  lament,  that  the  means  which  they  were  taught 
to  employ  for  that  purpofe  were  not  more  agreeable  to 
right  reaibn  and  genuine  revelation. 
Their  love      After  the  account  that  hath  been  given  of  the  Anglo- 
ef  liberty.  Saxon  conftitution  in  a  former  chapter,  it  is  hardly  ne- 
ceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  love  of  political  liberty,  and 
of  a  free  and  legal  form  of  government,  may  be  juftly 
reckoned  among  the  national  virtues  of  the  Englifh  in 
this  period.     This  virtue,  together  with  the  great  and 
leading   principles   of   their   conftitution,  they    derived 
from  their  anceftors,  the    ancient    Germans,  who    are 
greatly  celebrated  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  for 
their   love   of  liberty,   and   their  brave  defence  of  that 
ineftimable  blefling  (28).     Thofe  armies  of  adventurers 
which  arrived  from  Germany  in  queft  of  fettlements  in 
this  ifland,  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries,  were  com- 
pofed  of  high-fpirited  and  haughty  warriors,  who  were 

(t6)  Hicktfii  Diflertat.  F.piil.  p.  22. 
(2-;)  Johnfoii's  Canons,  A.  D.  963. 
(28)  Pellou'ier,  I.  2.  c.   14. 
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almoft  equals,  and  would  admit  of  no  greater  degrees  of 
fubordination  than  they  chofe  themfelves,  and  thought 
neceflary  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  enterprifes.  Their  con- 
quefts,  we  may  be  certain,  did  not  abate  their  haughti- 
nefs,  or  make  them  more  fubmiflive  to  their  leaders. 
For  their  own  honour,  after  their  fettlement,  they  al- 
lowed thofe  leaders  to  aiTume  the  name  of  kings,  and 
gave  them  a  large  proportion  of  the  conquered  lands  to 
fupport  their  dignity  j  but  they  ftill  retained  in  their 
own  hands  the  power  of  making  laws,  impofing  taxes, 
and  determining  all  national  queftions  of  importance,  in 
their  national  affemblies,  as  their  anceftors  had  done  in 
their  native  feats  on  the  continent  (29).  Of  thefe  inefti- 
mable  privileges  they  continued  to  be  infinitely  jealous, 
and  to  defend  them  with  the  moft  undaunted  refolution ; 
and  it  is  to  this  political  jealoufy  and  refolution  of  our 
remote  anceftors,  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  prefent 
free  and  legal  form  of  government* 

Martial  valour  was  the  peculiar  boaft  artd  diftinguifh-  Their  va- 
ing  charac~teriftic  of  the  ancient  nations  of  Germany  and  Iour« 
Scandinavia.  The  genuine  fpirit  and  fentiments  of  all 
thefe  nations  are  exprefled  with  much  energy  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  one  of  their  chieftains  :  *  Valour  is 
«  the  moft  glorious  attribute  of  man,  which  endears  him. 
4  to  the  gods,  who  never  forfake  the  valiant  (30).'  It  was 
this  undaunted,  or  rather  frantic  valour,  that  enabled  the 
northern  nations  to  refill  the  Roman  arms,  and  at  length 
to  overturn  the  Roman  empire.  Nor  were  any  of  thofe 
nations  (except  the  Scandinavians,  who  were  the  fcourgc 
of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  for  feveral  centuries)  more 
renowned  for  valour  than  the  Saxons.  It  was  the  fame 
of  their  valour  that  engaged  the  unhappy  Britons  to  apply 
to  the  Saxons  for  their"  protection  againft  the  Scots  and 
Picls.  This  appears  from  the  following  exprelfions  in 
the  fpeech  of  their  ambafladors :    '  Moft  noble  Saxons, 

*  the  wretched  and  miferable  Britons,  worn  out  by  the 

*  perpetual  incurfions  of  their  enemies,  having  heard  of 
1  the  many  glorious  victories  which  you  have  obtained 
'  by  your  valour,  have  fent  us,  their  humble  fuppliants, 

*  to  implore  your  afliftance  and  protection. — Formerly 

*  we  lived  in  peace  and  fafety  under  the  protection  of  the 

(29)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  7.  11,  12; 

(30)  Tacit.  Hift.  I  4.  c.  17. 
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*  Romans;  and  next  to  them,  knowing  none  more 
'  brave  and  powerful  than  you,  we  fly  for  refuge  under 
'  the  wings  of  your  valour  (31).'  The  Britons  were' 
not  miftaken  in  their  high  opinion  of  the  valour  and 
martial  fpirit  of  the  Saxons ;  who  thereby  not  only  re- 
pulfed  the  Scots  and  PicXs,  which  were  fierce  and  war- 
like nations,  but  alfo  fubdusd  the  Britons  themfelves, 
who  called  them  to  their  protection. 
Valour  of  It  mult,  however,  be  confefTed,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
the  Anglo- did  not  retain  this  part  of  their  national  character  in  its 
Saxons  di-  £ujj  vjg0ur  through  the  whole  of  t'.is  period.  For  after' 
they  had  been  fume  time  peaceably  fettled  in  England, 
had  .embraced  the  Chriftian  religion  in  that  corrupted 
form  in  which  it  was  prefented  to  them,  and  many  of 
them  had  contracted  a  fondnefs  for  the  monaftic  life, 
they  loft  much  of  their  former  martial  fpirit,  and  became 
rather  a  timid  than  a  warlike  people.  Venerable  Bedcy 
though  he  was  a  monk  himfelf,  and  a  moil  religious 
man,  beheld  this  change  in  the  national  character  of  his 
countrymen  with  deep  concern,  and  foretold  the  fatal 
confequences  with  which  it  would  be  attended.  He 
called  the  rage  of  building  monafteries,  and  embracing 
the  monaftic  life,  which  began  to  prevail  in  hia  time,  a 
mod  pernicious  madnefs,  which  deprived  the  country 
both  of  foldiers  and  commanders  to  defend  it  from  the 
invafions  of  its  enemies  (32}.  William  of  Malmfbury 
alfo  takes  notice  of  this  change  in  the  national  character 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons :  (  The  manners  of  the  Englifh 
'  have  been  different  in  different  periods.  At  their  ar- 
'  rival  in  Britain,  they  were  a  fierce,  bpldj  and  warlike 

*  people  •,  but  after  the,y  had  embraced  the  Chriftian  re- 

*  ligion,  they  became  by  degrees  more  peaceful  in  their 

*  difpofitions  ;  devotion  was  then  their  greateft  national 
«  virtue,  and  valour  pofTelTed  only  the  fecond  place  in 
'  their  efteem  (33).'  It  was  this  great  diminution  of  the 
martial  fpirit  of  the  Englifh  that  made  them  fufter  fo 
much  from  the  depredations  of  the  Danes.  The  dif- 
ference in  this  refpect  between  thefe  two  nations  at 
[<  ngth  became  fo  great,  that  the  Englifh  fled  before  infe- 
rior numbers  of  the  Danes,  and  could  hardly  be  prevail- 
ed upon  to  meet  them  in  the  field  of  battle  on  any  terms. 

(-,1)  See  vol.  r.  (j')   BeJ.e  EpiQ.  ad  Egber^um. 

(33)  W.  Malaif.  p-  57. 

■  How 
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«  How  long  is  it  (fnvs  an  Englifh  author  in  the  reign  of 
'  king  Ethelred  the  Unready)  finfce  the  Engliih  obtained 

*  a  victory  over  their  enemies  ?     The  pirates  are  now 

*  become  fo  boid  and  fearlefs,  that  one  of  them  fcme- 
«  times  puts  ten,  fometirries  more,  fometimes  fewer,  of 

*  us  to  flight.     O  the  milery  and  worldly  fhame  in  which 

*  England  is  involved  through  the  wrath  of  God  !  How 
f  often  doth  two  or  three  troops  of  Danes  drive  the  whole 

*  Engliih  arm//  before  them  from  fea  to  fea,  to  our  eternal 
'  infamy,  if  we  were  capable  of  feeling  fhame  !  But, 
e  alas !  fo  abject  are  we  become,  that  we  worihip  tnofe 
c  who  trample  upon  us,  and  load  us  with  indignities  (34)-' 
In  this  laft  expreffion,  the  reverend  bifhop  (for  fuen 
this  writer  was)  had  probably  in  his  eve  that  remarkable 
inftance  of  the  abject:  fubmiilion  of  the  Englifh  to  the 
infolence  of  the  Danes,  which  is  mentioned  by  other 
authors, — *  That  when  an  Englifhman  met  a  Dane  on  a 

*  bridge,  or  in  a  narrow  path,  where  he  could  not  avoid 
f  him,  he  was  obliged  to  ftand  ftill,  with  his  head  un- 

*  covered,  and  in  a  bowing  pofture,  as  foon  as  the  Dane 

*  appeared,  and  to  remain  in  that  pofture  till  he  was  out 
'  of  light  (35).'  Nay,  the  bifhop  himfelf,  in  this  very 
fermon,  gives  an  example  of  the  brutal  infolence  of  the 
Danes,  and  of  the  fpiritlefs  fubmiilion  of  the  Engliih, 
which  is  too  indelicate  and  mocking  to  be  here  infert- 
ed  (36).  The  truth  is,  that  nothing  can  be  more  diili- 
Cttlt  than  to  keep  a  lufficient  portion  of  gallant  and  mar- 
tial fpirit  alive  in  a  people  foftened  by  long  tranquillity, 
and  keenly  engaged  in  peaceful  purfuits  of  any  kind  . 
nor  can  any  thing  be  more  dangerous  than  to  fuffer  that 
fpirit  to  be  extinguifhed.  To  this  both  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons and  the  Anglo-Saxons  owed  all  their  mifeKes  and 
difgraces. 

The  Danes,  who  conftituted  fo  great  a  proportion  of  Martial 
the  inhabitants,  and  were  for  fome  time  the  predomi-  fpirit  of 
nant  people  of  England  in  this  period,  were  of  as  bold,  the  Danes« 
fearlefs,  and  intrepid   a  fpirit,  as  the  Saxons  had  ever 
been,  and  rather  more  fierce  "and  warlike.     The  hifto- 

(-4)    Hickefii  Ditferfat.  Epiflol    p.   103. 

(35)  Pontopidan.  Gcfta  et  Yeftigia  Danorum  extra  Daniam, 
t.  2.  p.   139. 

(36)  Sxpenuniero  decern  aut  duodecem.  Dani  alternts  vicibus 
uxorem,  vd  filiam,  vel  cognatam.  thayni  Wtiaift,  ipfo  thayno 
fptctante,  nee  prohibente.     Sermo  Lupi  Epifcopj,  apu.l  Hichjii 

m  .  t.  1.  p.  1C3. 
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tics  of  almoft  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  of  the  Englifh,  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  ele- 
venth centuries,  contain  the  molt  ample  evidences  of 
this  fact.  In  that  period  the  people  of  Scandinavia, 
comprehending  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  breathed  nothing  but  war,  and  were  animated 
with  a  moft  aftonifhing  fpirit  of  enterprife  and  adven- 
ture. By  their  numerous  fleets,  they  rode  triumphant 
in  all  the  European  feas,  and  carried  terror  and  defla- 
tion to  the  coafts  of  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
Eaft,  into  which  they  alfo  penetrated  (37).  The  inha- 
bitants of  all  thefe  countries,  efpecially  of  the  fea-coafts, 
lived  in  continual  apprehenfions  of  thofe  dreadful  ene- 
mies ;  and  it  made  a  part  of  their  daily  prayers  to  be  pre- 
ferved  by  Providence  from  their  deftruclive  vifits  (38). 
Caufes  of  Many  things  contributed  to  kindle  this  love,  or  rather 
the  martial  rage,  for  war  and  martial  atchievements,  in  the  bofoms  qf 
theDanes  the  Scandinavians,  in  this  period.  They  were  Pagans ; 
and  thofe  who  were  the  objects  of  their  worfhip  had  been 
famous  warriors,  whofe  favour,  they  imagined,  could 
only  be  obtained  by  brave  exploits  in  war.  Their  admif- 
fion  into  the  hall  of  Odin  (the  father  of  flaughter,  the 
god  of  fire  and  defolation),  and  all  their  future  happi- 
nefs,  they  were  taught  to  believe,  depended  on  the  vio- 
lence of  their  own  death,  and  on  the  number  of  their 
enemies  which  they  had  flain  in  battle  (39).  This  belief 
infpired  them  with  a  contempt  of  life,  a  fondnefs  for  a 
violent  death,  and  a  third  for  blood,  which  are  happily 
unknown,  and  appear  incredible  in  the  prefent  times  (40). 
Their  education  was  no  lefs  martial  in  its  fpirit  arid  ten- 
dency than  their  religion.  Many  of  them  were  born  in 
fleets  or  camps ;  and  the  firfl  objects  on  which  they 
fixed  their  eyes  were  arms,  ftorms,  battles,  blood,  and 
flaughter.     Nurfed  and  brought  up  in  the  audit  of  thefe 

(37)  Pont<  pi-lani  G<  ft«t  et  VefHgia  P.-inorum  extra  Daniam     3 
torn.  Fvo.     Lipfiae  tt  Hafniar,,  A-   1 !.   1741 

(38)  It  was  a  petition  in  the  Lirany  of  ihofe  limes, — '  A  furore 
'  mannorum  libera  nos,  Domine.' 

(39)  Northern  Antiq.  t.   I.  c.  6. 

(40) Ceite  populi,  quosdefpicit  Arflos, 

Felices  errore  luo!    quos  ille,  tmorum 

Maximus,  haud  urget  'ethi  naetus :  iude  niendi 

In  fermm  nafensproaa  viris,  ammacque capacei 

Mortis,  tt  iguavum  redituia;  pajecere  vita:.       Lucan,  I.  1, 

terrible 
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terrible  objects,  they  by  degrees  became  familiar,  and  at 
length  delightful.  Their  childhood  and  their  dawn  of 
youth  were  wholly  fpent  in  running,  leaping,  climbing, 
fwimming,  wreftling,  boxing,  fighting,  and  fuch  exer- 
cifes  as  hardened  both  their  fouls  and  bodies,  and  dif- 
pofed  and  fitted  them  for  the  toils  of  war.  As  foon  as 
they  began  to  lifp,  they  were  taught  to  fing  the  exploits 
and  victories  of  their  anceftors ;  their  memories  were 
ftored  with  nothing  but  tales  of  warlike  and  piratical 
expeditions,  of  defeating  their  enemies,  burning  cities, 
plundering  provinces,  and  of  the  wealth  and  glory  ac- 
quired by  brave  exploits.  With  fuefa  an  education,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  their  youthful  hearts  foon  began  to 
beat  high  with  martial  ardour;  and  that  they  early  be*- 
came  impatient  to  grafp  the  fword  and  fpear,  and  to 
mingle  with  their  fathers,  brothers,  and  companions,  in. 
the  bloody  conflict.  This  they  alfo  knew  was  the  only 
road  to  riches,  honours,  the  fmiles  of  the  fair,  and  every 
thing  that  was  defirable.  To  all  thefe  motives  to  mar- 
tial and  piratical  expeditions,  arifing  from  religion  and 
education,  another,  ftill  more  powerful,  if  poffible,  was 
added.  This  was  neceffity,  occafioned  by  the  barren  un- 
cultivated ftate  of  their  country  ;  which  obliged  them  to 
feek  for  thofe  provifions  by  piracy  and  plunder  abroad, 
which  they  could  not  find  at  home.  The  fituation  of 
their  country  alfo,  confifting  of  iflands,  and  of  a  great 
extent  of  fea-coaft  on  the  continent,  naturally  led  them 
to  the  ftudy  of  maritime  affairs,  which  have  a  dire£fc 
tendency  to  make  men  hardy  and  courageous,  familiar 
with  toils  and  dangers.  All  thefe  motives  co-operating 
(which  perhaps  may  never  be  again  united),  rendered 
the  Danes  of  the  middle  ages  a  moft  fearlefs,  un- 
daunted, and  warlike  people,  and  gave  :their  courage 
fome  remarkable  properties,  which  merit  a  little  of  our- 
attention. 

The  valour  of  the  Danes  was  boaftful  and  audacious,  Properties 
attended   with   much  prefumption  and  felf-confidence.  °^  th.e 
This  appeared  by  a  degree  of  boldnefs  and  daring  in  their  fp^it  of 
words  and  actions  which  to  other  nations  would  have  the  Danes. 
feemed  the  greateft  rafhnefs.     It  was  one  of  their  mar- 
tial laws, — f  That  a  Dane  who  wifhed  to  acquire  the 
*  character  of  a  brave  man,  fhould  always  attack   two 
4  enemies,  ftand  firm  and  receive  the  attack  of  three, 
t  retire  only  one  pace  from  four,  and  fly  from  no  fewer 

than 
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*  than  five  (41).'      The  hiftories  of  thofe  times  are  full 
.   of  examples  of  the  mod  bold,  defperate,  and  often  fuc- 
cefsful,  darings  of  the  Danes ;  of  which  none  is  better 
attefted,  or  more  extraordinary,  than  the  following  one, 
which  is  related  by  many  of  our  own  writers.     A  bloody 
and  obftinate   battle    was  fought   near  Stamford,  24th 
October  A.  D.  1066,  between  Harold  king  of  England 
and  Harald  Harefager  king  of  Norway,  in  which  the 
Norwegians  were  at  length  obliged  to  retire,  and  the 
Englifh  began   to  purfue  with  great  eagernefs.     But  a 
total  flop  was  put  to  their  puff u it  for  feveral  hours  by 
the  defperate  boldnefs  of  a  fingle  man.     This  was  a  Dane 
of  a  gigantic  ftature,  enormous  ftrength,  and  undaunted 
courage;  who,  taking  his  flat  ion  on  .Stamford  bridge, 
killed  no  fewer  than  forty  of  the  purfuers  with  his  bat- 
tle-axe, and  was  not  killed  at  laft  but  by  a  (tratagem  (42). 
This  high  prefumptuous  fpirit  of  the  Danes  made  them 
violent,  vindictive,  and  impatient  of  the  leaft  affront, 
or    (in   modern   language)    men   of   ftrict   and   jealous 
honour.     To  call  a  Dane  a  mthing,  was  like  fetting  fire 
to  gunpowder,  and  inftantly  excited  fuch  a  flame  of  rage, 
as  nothing  but  his  own  blood,  or  the  blood  of  the  of- 
fender, could  extinguilh  (43).     By  this  means  duels  and 
Tingle  combats  were  as  frequent  and  bloody,  and  fought 
on  almoft  as  trifling  occafions,  among  the  barbarous  and 
Pagan  Danes,  as  they  are  among  the  politeft  Chriftians 
of  the  prefent  age.     It  was  the  fame  fpirit  that  rendered 
the  Danes  of  this  period  intolerably  haughty  and  infolent 
to  thofe  whom  they  had  fubdued,  and  made  them  exact  the 
moft  humiliating  tokens  of  fubmiffion  from  them.    Some 
examples  of  the  infolence  of  the  Danes  to  the  Englifh, 
while  they  were  under  their  dominion,  have  been  already 
given  y  to  which  feveral  others  might  be  added  ;  but  the 
following  otic  will  be  furheient  to  convince  the  reader, 
that  it  was  carried  to  the  moft  capricious  height.     It  an 
Englifhman  prefumed  to  drink  in  the  prefence  of  a  Dane,, 
without  his  exprefs  permiilion,  it  v. is  eftvemed  fo  great 
a  mark  of  difrefpect,  that  nothing  but  his  inftaht  death 
could  expiate.     Nay,  the   Englifh  were  i'o  intimidated, 
that  they  would  not  adventure  to  drink  even  when  they 
were  invited,  until  the  Danes  bad  their  honour 

(41)  Bartholin.  CayfeCon'emptx  a  Danis  Mor»is,  c.  7. 
(4?)  ^v.  Ma    -I.  in  d.     Broiypton,  ]>• 

(45;  Bartholiu.  c.  7,    Northern  Antiq.  c.  >. 

for 
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for  their  fafety  ;  which  introduced  the  cuftom  of  pledg- 
ing each  other  in  drinking;  of  which  fome  veftiges  are 
fliil  remaining  among  the  common  people  in  the  north 
of  England,  where  the  Danes  were  moft  predomi- 
nant (44).  This  infolence  of  the  Danes  made  fo  deep  an 
irnpreihon  on  the  imaginations  of  the  Ertglifh,  and  was 
painted  by  them  to  their  pofterity  in  fuch  lively  colours, 
that  for  feveral  ages  a  proud  imperious  tyrant  was  called 
a  Lord-Dane  (45). 

The  martial  fpirit  of  the  Pagan  Danes  was  attended  Fondnefs 
with  a  moft  prodigious  orodisjaiitv  of  life,  and  fondnefs  °l  the  r 

r  -iii       r™  1  a  1  Danes  for 

for  a  violent  death,  the  many  itrarrge  accounts  that  are  a  vj(,ient 
given  of  this  in  their  ancient  hiftories,  would  appear  in-  death, 
credible,  if  they  were  not  fo  well  attefted.  On  receiv- 
ing mortal  wounds  in  battle,  they  were  fo  far  from  utter- 
in  t»  groans  and  lamentations,  or  exhibiting  any  marks  of 
fear  or  forrow,  that  they  commonly  began  to  laugh  and 
fing  (46).  Thefe  expreihons  of  joy  at  the  approach  of  a 
violent  death,  which  were  fmcere  and  unaffected,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  native  and  acquired  boldnefs  of  their 
ferocious  fpirits, — from  their  ardent  love  of  military 
fame, — and  from  the  thoughts  of  thofe  endlefs  fcenes  o£ 
fighting,  feafting,  and  caroufing,  which  they  expected 
in  the  hall  of  Odin  (47).  The  furviving  friends  of  thofe 
who  fell  in  battle,  after  having  fought  bravely,  and  killed 
a  number  of  their  enemies,  were  fo  far  from  bewailing 
their  fate,  that  they  rejoiced  in  their  death,  as  an  event 
equally  happy  to  themfelves  and  honourable  to  their  fa-, 
mily.  The  famous  Siward,  a  Danifh  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, being  told  that  his  favourite  fon  was  killed  in  a 
battle  againit  the  Scots,  afked,  with  much  anxiety,  whe- 
ther his  wounds  were  behind  or  before  ?  and  being  an- 
fwered,  that  they  were  ail  before,  he  cried  out,  in  a 
tranfport  of  joy, — '  Now  I  am  perfectly  happy !  that 
1  was  a  death  worthy  of  me  and  my  fon  (48).'  Thofe 
Danilh  warriors  who  had  courted  a  violent  death  in  many 
battles,  and  had  been  fo  unfortunate  as  not  to  find  it,  be- 
came unhappy  and  difcontented  at  the  approach  of  old  age, 
full  of  the  moft  dreadful  apprehenfions  that  they  fliould 
die  of  fome  difeafe,  and  thereby  be  excluded  from  the 
fociety  of  heroes,  and  the  hall  of  Odin.     To  prevent 

(44)  PontopMan.  Gcfta  et  Veftigia  Danorum,  t.  2.  p.  209. 
(j.5)    Fabian  Chron.  c.    19S.  <46)   Bartholin,  c,  i,  2. 

(47)*ld.  ibid.  1.  2.  c.  11.  (,P)  Hen,  Huat.  1.  6.  c.  24. 

this, 
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this,  they  either  perfuaded  fome  of  their  friends  to  dif- 
patch  them,  or  put  a  violent  end  to  their  own  lives  (49). 
Starcather,  a  celebrated  Daniih  captain,  who  had  fpent 
his  whole  life  in  arms  and  combats,  was  fo  unfortunate 
as  not  to  meet  with  any  perfon  who  had  ftrength  and 
courage  enough  to  beat  out  his  brains.  As  foon  as  he 
obferved  his  fight  begin  to  fail,  he  became  very  difcon- 
folate,  and  apprehenfive  that  he  fhould  be  fo  unhappy  as 
to  die  in  his  bed.  To  avoid  fo  great  a  calamity,  he  put 
a  gold  chain  of  confiderable  value  about  his  neck,  which 
he  declared  he  would  beftow  upon  the  firft  brave  man  he 
could  meet  with,  who  would  do  him  the  favour  to  cut 
off  his  head :  nor  was  it  long  before  he  met  with  one 
who  did  him  that  friendly  office,  and  won  his  chain  (50). 
Even  after  the  Danes  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  were  thereby  deprived  of  the  religious  motives  to 
prefer  a  violent  death,  their  warriors  continued  for  fome 
time  to  efteem  that  the  moft  remarkable  kind  of  exit, 
and  to  abhor  the  thoughts  of  dying  of  lingering  difeafes, 
and  in  their  beds.  Earl  Siward,  already  mentioned, 
(who  was  as  good  a  Chriftian  as  any  Dane  could  be,  who 
had  fpent  his  whole  life  in  fcenes  of  fiaughter),  being 
feized  with  a  dyfenfcery  in  his  old  age,  and  fenfible  that 
his  end  was  drawing  near,  felt  much  uneafinefs  about 
the  manner  of  his  death,  of  which  he  was  quite  afhamed  : 

*  Alas !   (faid  he,)  that  I  have  efcaped  death  in  lb  many 

*  battles,  to  yield  up  my  life  in  this  tame  difgraceful 
4  manner,  like  a  cow  !  I  befeech  you,  my  dear  friends, 
«  drefs  me  in  my  impenetrable  coat  of  mail,  gird  my 
'  trufty  fword  about  my  body,  place  my  helmet  on  my 
'  head,  my  fliield  in  my  left  hand,  and  my  gilded  battle- 

*  axe  in  my  right,  that  I  may  die  in  the  drefs  at  leaft  of 

*  a  warrior,  fince  1  cannot  have  the  happinefs  to  die  in 

*  battle.'  All  this  was  done,  and  he  expired  with  fome 
degree  of  honour  and  fat isf action  (51).  Chriftianity, 
however,  by  degrees,  abated  this  unnatural  furious  fpirit 
of  the  Danes,  made  them  lefs  prodigal  ot  life,  and  lefs 
fond  of  a  violent  death,  to  their  own  advantage,  and  the 
repofe  of  the  reft  of  mankind. 

Foncliufs  'J  llC  martial  fpirit  of  the  Pagan  Danes  exerted  and  fpent 
for  pirau-  j[tfeif  chiefly  in  piratical  expeditions  ;  to  which  they  were 
unions/     exceedingly  and  univerfally  addicted.     This  was  owing 

(49)   Bartholin.  1.  1.  c,  4.  (50)  Td.  ibid. 

(51)  id.  ibid.  Hen.  Hunt.  I.  6.  t.  zd. 
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to  the  foliation  of  their  country,  and  the  ordinary  pro- 
grefs  of  fociety  from  the  paftoral  to  the  predatory  life. 
For  nations  are  full  hunters,  then  fhepherds  •,  and  when 
their  numbers  are  too  much  increafed  to  live  by  thefe 
employments,  they  next  become  robbers  or  pirates  for 
fome  time,  before  they  commence  hutbandmen  and  ma- 
nufacturers. Thus  much  at  leall  is  certain,  that  r\t 
Danes  were  fo  univerfally  a  people  of  pirates,  in  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  that  a  Dane  and  a 
pirate  were  fynonymous  terms  in  the  languages  of  feve- 
ral  nations,  and  particularly  in  that  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons (52).  In  thofe  times  all  the  men  of  Denmark  con- 
ftantly  wore  the  drefs  of  failors  ;  and  there  were  fome- 
times  greater  numbers  of  Danes  actually  at  fea  than  on 
fhore  (53).  All  thefe  were  engaged  in  piracy-,  which 
was  purfued,  not  only  by  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  but 
by  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  as  the  molt  honourable 
of  all  profeiTions  (54)-  Some  of  thefe  pirates  acquired 
fo  much  v/ealth  and  fame,  and  had  fuch  numerous  fleets 
at  their  command,  that  they  were  called  fea-k'mgs ;  and 
though  they  were  not  mailers  of  one  foot  of  land,  made 
the  greatell  nations  and  moil  powerful  monarchs  trem- 
ble (55).  *  Helghi  (fays  an  ancient  hiltorian)  was  a  hero 
'  of  invincible  ftrength  and  valour,  and  fpent  his  whole 
'  life  in    piracy.     He  plundered  and  depopulated    the 

*  coafts  of  all  the  furrounding  countries,  by  his  fleets, 
'  and  juftly  acquired  the  honourable  title  of  afea-kb/g  (56).' 
The  introduction  of  Chriftianity  by  degrees  abated  the 
violence,  and  at  length  abolifhed  the  practice,  of  piracy 
among  the  Danes,  both  of  England  and  Scandinavia : 
for  both  the  laws  and  actions  of  the  Chrillian  pirates  of 
this  period  were  humane  and  gentle,  in  comparifon  of 
thofe  of  their  Pagan  predecelTors  (57). 

The  moil  pernicious  property  of  the  martial  fpirit  of  cr„0uv-  of 
the  Pagan  Danes  was  its  cruelty ;  which  prompted  them  the  Danes, 
to  many  deeds  of  horror,  and  made  them  the  dread  and 
deteftation  of  other  nations.  Thefe  cruelties  of  the 
Danes  are  painted  in  the  ftrongeft  colours  by  our  molt 
ancient  hiftorians,  who  lived  in  or  neareft  to  thofe  times. 
'  The  cruel  Guthrum  (fays  one  of  thefe  hiftorians)  ar- 

*  rived  in  England  A.  D.  878,  at  the  head  of  an  army 

(52)  Chron.  Saxon,  paffim.     (53)  Northern  Antiquit.  t.  r.  c.  10. 
(54)  Id.  ibid.  (5$)  Bartholin.  1.  2.  c-  9. 

(56)  Sueno  Agonis  Hill.  Dea.  c.  t,         (57)  Bartholin.  I.  2.  c.  9. 
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<  of  Pagan  Danes,  no  lefs  cruel  than  himfelf,  who,  like 

<  inhuman  favages,  dcftroyed  all  before  them  with  tire 
«  and  fword,  involving  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  with 

<  their  inhabitants,  in  devouring  flames  •,    and   cutting 

*  thofe  in  pieces  with  their  battle-axes  who  attempted  to 
'  efcape  from  their  burning  houfes.  The  tears,  cries, 
**and  lamentations  of  men,  women,  and  children,  made 

*  no  impreffions  on  their  unrelenting  hearts ;  even  the 
'  molt  tempting  bribes,  and  the  humbled  offers  of  be- 

*  coming    their   flaves,  had    no  effect..     All  the  towns 

*  through  which  they  pafTed  exhibited  the  mod  deplora- 
«  ble  fcenes  of  milery  and  defolation  ;  as,  venera- 
«  ble  old  men  lying  with  their  throats  cut  before  their 
1  own  doors ;  the  ftreets  covered  with  the  bodies  of 
'  young  men  and  children,  without  heads,  legs,  or 
'  arms  ;  and  of  matrons  and  virgins,  who  had  been  firft 
'  publicly  dilhonoured,  and  then  put  to  death  (58).' 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  a  common  paftime  among  thele 
barbarians,  to  tear  the  infants  of  the  Englifh  from  the 
breads  of  their  mothers,  tofs  them  up  into  the  air,  and 
catch  them  on  the  points  of  their  fpcars  as  they  were  fall- 
ing down  (59).  One  Oliver,  a  famous  pirate  of  thofe 
times,  was  much  celebrated  for  his  humanity,  and  acquir- 
ed the  furnamc  of  Barhakall^  or  child-breferver\  becaufe 
he  denied  his  followers  this  diverfion  of  tolling  infants  on 
their  fpears  (60).  Even  after  the  Danes  and  Anglo-Sax- 
ons had  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion,  they  long  re- 
tainedtoo  great  a  tinfture  of  their  former  ferocity.  It  is 
a  fufficient  proof  of  this,  that"  the  horrid  operation  of 
fcalping,  efteerried  cruel  in  the  favages  of  North  Ame- 
rica, was  occafionally  performed  by  thefe  nations  on  their 
enemies  towards  the  end  of  this  period.     '  Earl  Godwin 

(fajs  an  ancient  hi(torian)  intercepted  prince  Alfred, 
the  brother  of  F.dwa.rd  the  Confeflbr,  at  Gilford,  in 
his  way  to  London,  feifed  his  perfon,  and  defeated  his 
guards ;  forhe  of  which  he  imprifon  he  fold 

rorflaves^  fome  he  b   1  ded  by  pulling  out  their  eyes, 
fofhehe  maimed  by   cutting  off  their  hands  and  feet, 
he  tortured  by  pulling  off  tl  f  their  heads, 

.torments  put  about  fix  hundred  men  to 
.:h(6i).' 


(5^)  J<  WaliAgford,  apml  Gale,  t.  1.  p.  536, 

.  Sacra,  t.  2.    p    i  ,<;. 

')i.  I.  1.  c.  9.   )>    . 
\6\)  Kift.  Elienf.  .ipu-i  Gale,  I.  2.  c.  3:. 
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The  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  were  of  a  focial  difpofi-  Social  dif- 
tion,  and  delighted  much  in  forming  themfelves  into  fra- P"iui°n  of 
ternities  and  gilds  of  vario.us  kinds,  which  were  cemented  „i0  cax~ 
by  frequent  convivial  meetings  and  compotations.  By  the  ons  and 
laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  every  freeman  who  was  the  Denies. 
head  of  a  family  was  obliged  to  be  a  member  of  the  decen- 
nary or  neighbourfhip  in  which  he  dwelt ;  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  neighbourfhip  were  pledges  for  each  others 
good  behaviour  to  the  public.  This  created  a  connec- 
tion between  them,  aryi  gave  them  an  intcrelt  in  each 
others  concerns,  quite  unknown  in  the  prefent  times  •, 
and  thefe  ties  of  union,  were  greatly  ftrengthened  by  their 
gating  and  drinking  together  at  the  common  table  of  the 
neighbourfhip  (62).  Befidesthofe  legal  focieties,  many 
voluntary  ones  were  formed  between  perfons  of  fimilar 
tempers,  inclinations,  and  ways  of  life,  for  their  mutual 
fafety,  comfort,  and  advantage.  Some  of  thefe  volun- 
tary fraternities' or fodalitia  were  compofed  of  ecclefiaftics, 
and  fome  of  laymen,  and  fome  of  both  clergy  and  laity  ; 
and  the  ftatutes  of  all  thefe  different  kinds  are  ft  ill  extant, 
ai"  have  keen  published  (6*3).  From  thefe  ftatutes,  efpe- 
cialy  of  the  lay  fraternities,  it  appears,  that  one  great 
objecl:  of  them  was,  to  promote  good  fcllowfhip  and  fre- 
quent feftive  meetings  among  their  members ;  for  the  for- 
feitures are  generally  appointed  to  be  paid  in  honey  and 
malt,  to  be  made  into  mead  and  ale  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  fraternity  (64).  Thefe  convivial  affemblies, 
in  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  delighted  fo 
much,  were  productive  of  fome  good  effecls,  and  con- 
tributed to  ftrengthen  the  ties  of  friendfhip,  and  reftrain 
their  natural  ferocity  within  fome  decent  bounds;  very 
fevere  fines  being  impofed  on  thefe  who  were  guilty  of 
giving  oifenfive  language  to  any  member  of  the  fraternity 
at  the  common  table,  or  neglected  to  perform  any  of 
thofe  friendly  offices  which  were  required  by  their  fta- 
tutes (65).  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  frequent  feftive  meetings  of  thefe  fraternities 
contributed  very  much  to  increafe  their  vicious  habits  of 
exceffive  drinking,  to  which  they  were  too  much  addicted. 
1  he  very  laws  that  were  made  by  fome  of  thefe  frater- 

(62)  Johnfon's  Canon?,  A.  D.  69-.  c.  6. 

(63)  Hickefu  Epift    Diilertat.  p.  zo,  if,  22.         (64)   Id.  ibid. 
(65)  Id.  ibid.     Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  \6- 
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nities  to  reftrain  excefTes  of  this  kind,  are  a  fufficient 
proof  that  they  were  allowed  to  go  coufiderable  lengths 
in  this  way,  without  incurring  any  blame  ;  for  thefe 
laws  were  made  only  againft  fuch  fliameful  degrees  of 
intoxication  as  are  not  to  be  named  (66). 

Both  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  and  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  in  this  dark  period,  were  credulous  to 
a  degree  that  is  quite  aftonifhing.  This  is  evident  from 
every  remaining  monument  of  their  hiftory.  What  pro- 
digious numbers  of  miracles  do  we  meet  with  in  every 
monkifh  chronicle ;  and  how  ridiculous  are  many  of 
thefe  miracles !  The  following  one,  which  is  related 
with  much  folemnity  as  a  moft  unqueftionable  fact,  bj^ 
William  of  Malmfbury,  the  moft  fenfible  of  our  ancient 
hiftorians,  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  thefe  monkifh 
miracles,  though  others  Pall  more  ridiculous  might  be 
produced.  This  miracle  Malmfbury  relates  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  in  the  very  words,  as  he  fays,  of  one  of 
the  perfons  on  whom  it  was  wrought :  *  I  Ethelbert,  a 
finner,  will  give  a  true  relation  of  what  happened  to 
me  on  the  day  before  Chriftmas,  A.  D.  1012,  in  a 
certain  village  where  there  was  a  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Magnus  the  martyr,  that  all  men  may  know  the 
danger  of  difobeying  the  commands  of. a  priell.  Fifteen 
young  women,  and  eighteen  young  men,  of  which  I 
was  one,  were  dancing  and  finging  in  the  church* 
yard,  when  one  Robert,  a  priell,  was  performing 
mafs  in  the  church  ;  who  fent  us  a  civil  meflage,  in- 
treating  us  to  defiit.  from  our  diverfion,  becaufe  we 
difturbed  his  devotion  by  our'noife.  But  we  impiouf- 
ly  difregarded  his  requeft  •,  upon  which  the  holy  man, 
inflamed  with  anger,  prayed  to  God  and  St.  Magnus, 
that  we  might  continue  dancing  and  finging  a  whole 
year  without  intcrmilnon.  His  prayers  were  heard. 
A  young  man,  the  fon  of  a  prieft,  named  John,  took 
his  filter,  who  was  finging  with  us,  by  the  hand,  and 
her  arm  dropped  from  her  bodv  without  one  drop  of 
blood  following.  But  notwithstanding  this  difafter, 
fhe  continued  to  dance  and  fing  with  us  a  whole  year. 
During  all  that  time  we  felt  no  inconveniency  from 
rain,  cold,  heat,  hunger,  third,  or  weavinefs,  and  nei- 
ther our  fhoes  nor  our  clothes   wore  out.     Whenever 


(66)  Bartholin,  de  Caufis  Conteroptx  apud  Danoi  Mortis,  c.  8. 
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'  it  began  to  rain,  a  magnificent  houfe  was  erected  over 

*  us  by  the  power  of  the  Almighty.     By  our  continual 

*  dancing  we  wore  the  earth  fo  much,  that  by  degrees 

*  we  funk  into  it  up  to  the  knees,  and  at  length  up  to 
(  the  middle.  When  the  year  was  ended,  bifhop  Hu- 
'  bert  came  to  the  place,  diffolved  the  invifible  ties  by 
«  which  our  hands  had  been  fo  long  united,  abfolved  us, 
(  and  reconciled  us  to  St.  Magnus.  The  prieft's  daugh- 
'  ter,  who  had -loft  her  arm,  and  other  two  of  the  young 

*  women  died  away  immediately ;  but  all  the  reft  fell 

*  into  a  profound  fleep,  in  which  they  continued  three 

*  days  and  three  nights  ;  after  which  they  arofe,  and  went 

*  up  and  down  the  world,  publiihing  this  true  and  glo- 
'  rious  miracle,  and  carrying  the  evidences  of  its  truth 

*  along  with  them,  in  the  continual  making  of  their 

*  limbs  (67).'  A  formal  deed,  relating  the  particulars, 
and  attefting  the  truth  of  this  ridiculous  ftory,  was 
drawn  up  and  fubfcribed  by  bifhop  Peregrine,  the  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Hubert,  A.  D.  1013$  and  we  may  be  certain, 
that  a  fa£t  fo  well  attefted  was  universally  believed. 
Many  of  the  monkifh  miracles  in  this  period  were  as  trif- 
ling as  they  were  ridiculous,  and  pretended  to  be  wrought 
for  the  moll  frivolous  purpofes.  As  the  famous  St.  Dun- 
ftan  was  one  day  celebrating  mafs,  a  dove  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  hovered  over  his  head  ;  which  fo  much 
engaged  the  attention  of  all  the  people  and  clergy,  that 
none  of  them  had  the  prefence  of  mind  to  aflift  the  faint 
in  putting  off  his  pontifical  robes  when  mafs  was  ended. 
He  therefore  put  them  off  himfelf ;  but  inftead  of  fal- 
ling to  the  ground,  they  hung  fufpended  in  the  air,  that 
the  pious  meditations  of  the  holy  man  might  not  be  dif- 
turbed  by  their  noife  in  falling  (68).  Not  a  few  of  the 
miracles  that  were  publifhed  by  the  monks,  and  believed 
by  the  people,  of  this  period,  were  of  the  mod  pernicious 
and  hurtful  nature  ;  eipecially  thofe  that  were  wrought 
by  the  Welfh  faints,  who  were  reprefented  as  more  touchy 
and  paffionate  than  any  other  faints,  even  after  they  were 
in  heaven  (69).  Many  other  evidences  might  be  produc- 
ed, if  it  were  neceffary,  of  the  extreme  credulity  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  of  all  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 

(£7)  W,  Malmf.  p.  38.  1.  2.  c.  10. 

(68)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  77. 

(69)  Girald.  Cambrenf.  Itinerar.  Cambrfre,  1.  2.  c.  7. 
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rope,  befides  this  of  believing  the  mod  abfurd  tales  of  ri- 
diculous,   frivolous,    and  pernicious  miracles'  •,  for  they 
received  with  equal  readinefs  the  no  lefs  monftrous  relati- 
ons of  the  monks  concerning  vifions,  ghofts,  revelations, 
and  inchantments.     In  a  word,  it  feems  to  have  been  im- 
pofTible  for  the  priefls  of  this  period  to  invent  any  thing 
that  the  people  would  not  believe  upon  their  word. 
Curlofuy         The  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  were  as  curious  as  they 
°)    c       "were  credulous,  and  were  at  much  expence  and  pains  to  , 
ons  and      penetrate  into. futurity,    to  difcover  what  was  to  befall 
Danes.       them,  and  what  would  be  the  iifue  of  their  various  under- 
takings.    This  made  them  the  dupes  of  thofe  wretches 
who  pretended  to  be  ikilful  in  the  arts  of  fortune-telling 
and  divination,  who  were  courted,  rarefied,  and  reward- 
ed, by  the  greateft  princes,  as  weil  as  by  the  common 
people.     Thefe    admired    magicians   and  fortune-tellers 
were  commonly  old  women  ;  for  whom  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, as  well  as  their  anceftots  the  ancient  Germans,  en- 
tertained a  very  great  veneration,  and  in  whom  they  ima- 
gined fomething  divine  reiided  (70).     As  the  Danes  were 
more  ignorant,    and   continued  longer  Pagans  than  the 
Englifh  ;  fo  they  were  ftill  greater  dupes  to  thofe  wrinkled 
difpenfers  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  who  travelled  with 
the  retinue  and  ilate  of  queens,  and   were  every  where 
treated  with  the  highell  refpeth     One  of  them  is  thus 
defcribed  in  an  ancient  Danilh  hiilory  :    '  There  was  a 
*   certain  old  woman  named  IL'uhi,  who  was  famous  for 
'  her  fkill  in  divination  and  the  arts  of  magic,  who  fre- 
'   quented  public  entertainments,    predicting  what  kind 
f  of  weather  would  be  the  year  after,  and  telling  men  and 
'  women   their  fortunes.     She  was  conftantly  attended 
'  by  thirty  men   fervants,    and   waited  upon  by  fifteen 
'  young  maidens  (71)-'     Princes  and  great  men,  when 
they  invited  thefe  venerable  hags  to  their  houfes,  to  <:on- 
fult  them  about  the  fuccefs  of  their  defigns,  the  fortunes 
of  themfelves  and  children,  or  any  future  event  which 
they  defired  to  know,  made  great  preparations  for  their 
honourable  reception,  and  entertained  them  in  the  moil 
refpeclful  manner.     This  and  fevcral  other  curious  parti- 
culars,   relating  to  the  manners  of  thofe  times,   appear 
from  the  following  genuine  defcriptfon  of  one  of  thefe  in- 

(7  )  Tacit,  dn  Morib.  German,  c,  3. 
[t  1;  Bartholin   I.  j.  »..  4.  [>.  i 
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terviews.     c  There  was  in  the  fame  country  an  old  wo- 
man named  Tborbiorga,  the  only  furvivor  of  nine  filters, 
fortune-tellers,  who  was  very  famous  for  her  knowledge 
of  futurity,  and  frequented  public  entertainments  for 
the  exercife  of  her  art  when   fhe   was   invited.     Earl 
Thorchill,  who  had  the  greateft  authority  in  that  coun- 
try, and  was  moft  defirous  to  know  when  the  famine 
and  ficknefs,  which  then   raged,  would   come   to   an 
end,  fent  meffengers  to  invite  Thorbiovga  to  his  houfe, 
after  he  had  made  all   the   preparations   which   were 
ufual  for  the  reception  of  fuch  an  honourable  gueft. 
In  particular,  a  feat  was  prepared  for  the  prophetefs, 
raifed  fome  Heps  above  the  other  feats,  and  covered 
with  a   cufhion   fluffed   with   hens   feathers.     When 
fhe   arrived  on  an  evening,   conducted  by  the  mef- 
fengers,    fhe    was    dreffed    in    a    gown    of    green 
cloth,  buttoned  from  top  to  bottom  ;  had  a  firing  of 
glafs  beads   about  her  neck,   and   her   head  covered 
with  the  fkin  of  a  black  lamb,  lined  with  the    fkin 
of  a  white  cat :  her  fhoes  were  made  of  a  calf's  fkin, 
with  the  hair  on  it,  tied   with   thongs,  and   fattened 
with  brafs  buttons  :  on  her  hands  fhe    had    a   pair   of 
gloves  of  a  white   cat's  fkin,  with   the    fur   inward  : 
about  her  waift  fhe  wore  a  Hunlandic  girdle,  at  which 
hung  a  bag,  containing  her  magical  inflruments  j  and 
fhe  Supported  her  feeble  limbs  by   leaning    on    a   ftaff 
adorned  with  many  knobs  of  brafs.     As    foon    as  fhe 
entered  the  hall,  the  whole  company  arofe,  as   it  be- 
came them,  and  faluted   her   in   the   moft  refpectful 
manner ;  which  fhe  returned  as  fhe   thought  proper. 
Earl  Thorchill  then  advanced,  and  taking  her   by  the 
hand,  conducted  her  to  the   feat   prepared   for   her. 
After  fome  time  fpent  in  converfation,  a  table  was  fet 
before  her  covered  with  many  difhes  ;  but  fhe  eat  only 
of  a  pottage  of  goat's  milk,  and  of  a  difh  which  con- 
fifted  of  the  Hearts  of  various  animals.     When  the  ta- 
ble was  removed,  Thorchill   humbly   approached  the 
prophetefs,  and  afked  her  what   fhe    thought   of  his 
houfe,  and  of  his  family  ;  and   when   fhe    would   be 
pleafed  to  tell  them  what  they  defired   to   know.     To 
this  fhe  replied,  that  fhe  would  tell  them  nothing  that 
evening,  but  would  fatisfy  them  fully  next  day.     Ac- 
cordingly on  the  day  after,  when  fhe  had  put  her  im- 
plements of  divination  in  proper  order,  fhe  command- 
ed a  maiden,  named  Godreda,  to  ling  the  magical  fong 
Vol.  II.  I  i  »«  called 
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'  called   Vardlokur;  which  fhe  did    with  fo   clear  and 
*"*  '  fweet  a  voice,  that  the  whole  company  were  ravifhed 

*  with  her  mufic,  and  none  fo  much  as  the  prophetefs  ; 

*  who  cried  out,  Now  1  know  many  things  concerning 
'  this  famine  and  ficknefs  which  I  did  not  know  before. 
'  This  famine  will  be  of  fhort  continuance,  and  plenty 

*  will  return  with  the  next  feafon,  which  will  be  favour- 
f  able  \  and  the  ficknefs  alfo  will  fhortly  fly  away.  As 
'  for  you,  my  lonely  maid  Godreda,  you  mail  be  mar- 
'  ried  to  a  nobleman  of  the  highefl  rank,  and  become 
'  the  happy  mother  of  a  numerous  and  flourifhing 
e  family.     After  this,  the   whole  company  approached 

*  the  prophetefs  one  by  one,  and  alked  her  what  quelli- 
'  ons  they  pleafed,  and  fhe  told  them  every  thing  that 
'  they  deiired  to  know  (72).'  What  a  ftriking  picture 
is  this  of  the  moft  eager  curiofity  and  unfufpecting  iim- 
plicity  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  mod  confummate 
cunning  on  the  other !  After  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Danes  embraced  the  Chriflian  religion,  their  veneration 
for  the  perfons,  and  confidence  in  the  predictions,  of 
theie  impoitors,  gradually  diminilhed  \  for  the  Chriflian 
clergy  were  commanded  by  the  canons    *  to  preach  very 

*  frequently  againft  diviners,  forcercrs,  auguries,  omens, 
«  charms,  incantations,  and  all  the  filth  of  the  wicked, 

*  and  dotages  of  the  Gentiles  (73).'  By  the  laws  of  the 
church  very  heavy  penances,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  flate 
very  fevere  punifhments,  were  inflicted  both  on  thofe 
who  practifed  thefe  delufive  arts,  and  on  thofe  who  con- 
iulted  them  (74)- 

Hofpita-         Hofpitality  may  be  juftly  reckoned   among  the  natio- 
!ity  of  the  nal  virtues  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.     This   virtue    they  de- 
Anglo-       rived  from  their  anceitors  the  ancient  Germans  :    '  For 
«   in  focial  entertainments  and  hofpitality,  no  nation  w.is 

*  ever  more  liberal.  They  received  all  comers  without 
'  exception  into  their  houfes,  and    entertained  them  in 

*  the  belt  manner  their  circumflances  could  afford. 
«  When  all  their  provifions  were  confumed,  they  con- 
«  dueled  their  guelts  to  the  next  boufe,  without  any  in- 
'  vitation,  where  they  were  received  with  the  fame 
'  franknefs,    and   entertained    with    the    fame  genero- 

*  fity  (75).'     After  the  converfion  of  the   Anglo-Saxons 

(7?)  Erin's  Rauga  Saga,  apud  Bartholin,  p.  691. 

•  (73)  Johnfon's  Canons,  A.  D.  747.  c.  3. 

(7.,)  Spelman.  Concil.  r.  i.  p.  2c,4 — 515. 

(75)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  21. 

to 
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to  Christianity,  their  natural  difpofitions  to  hofpitality 
were  encouraged  and  ftrengthened  by  religious  motives : 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  were  commanded  by  the  ca- 
ncns  to  pra£tife  hofpitality  themfelves,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  practice  of  it  very  frequently  and  earneftly  to 
their  people  (76).  The  Englifh  kings  in  this  period 
fpent  a  confiderable  portion  of  their  revenues  in  enter- 
taining ftrangers,  and  their  own  nobility  and  clergy, 
particularly  at  the  three  great  feftivals  of  Chriftmas, 
Eafter,  and  Whitfuntide  (77).  The  Englifh  nobility, 
in  imitation  of  their  princes,  confumed  the  greateft  part 
of  their  large  eftates  in  a  rude  abundant  kind  of  hofpi- 
tality ;  of  which  all  who  thought  proper  were  welcome 
to  partake  (78).  Monafteries,  in  thofe  times,  were  a 
kind  of  pubiic-houfes,  where  travellers  and  ftrangers  of 
all  ranks  were  lodged  and  entertained. 

Chaftity  in   their  youth,  and    conjugal    fidelity   after  T,   . 
marriage,  may  alfo  be    numbered   among   the    national  clia^Ity 
virtues  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.     Their  anceftors,  the  an-  and  conju- 
cient    Germans,  were  famous  for   both   thefe  virtues.  ga'"iellt)'' 
'  The  intercourfe  between  the  fexes   among   them    did 
'  not  commence  till  both  had   arrived   at  full   maturity 
'  of  age  and  ftrength.     The  laws  of  matrimony  were 
'  obferved  with  great  ftrictnefs.  Examples  of  adultery  were 
«  extremely   rare,    and   punifhed   with   much   feverity. 
<  The  hufband  of  an  adulterefs,  in  the   prefence  of  her 
«  relations,  cut  off  her  hair,  (tripped  her  almoft  naked, 

*  turned  her  cut  of  his  houfe,  and  whipped  her  from 
«  one  end  of  the  village  to  the  other.  A  woman  who 
'  had  been  thus  expofed,  never   recovered   her   charac- 

*  ter  ;  and  neither  youth,  beauty,  nor  riches,  could  ever 
'  procure  her  another  hufband  (79).'  The  Anglo-Sax- 
ons were  much  confirmed  in  thefe  virtues  which  they 
derived  from  their  anceftors,  by  the  precepts  of  Chriftia- 
nity, after  they  embraced  that  religion.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  denied,  that  the  imprudent  zeal  of  the 
Chriftian  clergy,  in  attempting  to  carry  this  virtue  to  a 
greater  height  than  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  good  of 
fociety,  will  admit,  had  a  very  bad  effetSt  on  the  manners 
of  the  people,  efpecially  of  the    ecclefiaftics,  in  this  re- 

(76)  Spelman.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  276.  601. 

(77)  Ang'.ia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  199.  (7S)  W.  Malmf.  p.  5?. 
(79)  Tacit,  da  Morib.  German,  c.  18,  19,  20. 
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fpect.     By  endeavouring  to  preferve  virginity,  they  de- 
stroyed chaflity,  and  gave  birth  to  many  unnatural  vices, 
which  muft  not  be    mentioned  (80).     The   Danifh  fol- 
diers,  who  were  quartered  upon  the  Englifh  in  the  reigns 
of  Athelftan,  and  fcveral    of  his    fuccefTors,  being  idle, 
infolent,  and  debauched,  corrupted  many    of   the  Eng- 
lifli  women,  both  married  and    unmarried,  by  dreffirig 
better  than   the   Englilhmen,  and   by   other   arts    (81). 
By  thefe  and  fome  other  means,  this  virtue  declined    fo 
much  among  the  people  of  England,  that  before  the  end 
of  this  period  very  few  veftiges   of  their   ancient   inno- 
cence and    modeily   remained ;  and   this   diflblution   of 
manners  is  reprefented,  both  by  the  hiftorians  and   di- 
vines of  thofe  times,  as  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  their 
ruin  (82). 
Fondnefs        The  Anglo-Saxons,  as  well  as  their  anceftors  the  an- 
families      c'ent  Germans,  were    remarkable    for   the    warmth    of 
and  relati- their  affections  to  their  family  and   relations   (83).     But 
ons-  thefe  affections,  which  are  fo  amiable  when  kept  within 

due  bounds,  were  by  them  carried  to  excefs  ;  and  every 
family  or  clan  formed  a  kind  of  combination,  which 
adopted  all  the  pallions,  and  profecuted  all  the  quarrels, 
of  its  particular  members,  however  unjuft  and  lawlefs, 
not  againft  the  offender  only,  but  againft  his  whole  fa- 
mily. This  gave  occafion  to  family  feuds  and  bicker- 
ings, which  were  attended  with  manifold  inconvenien- 
cies.  To  reftrain  thefe  private  wars  between  great  fa- 
milies, which  difturbed  the  public  tranquillity,  and  pre- 
vented the  regular  courfe  of  juftice,  many  laws  were 
made,  particularly  by  king  Edmund,  who  reigned  from 
A.  D.  940  to  A.  D.  946  (84).  By  one  of  thefe  laws 
it  is  declared,  that  a  muulerer  fhall  alone  be  obnoxious 
to  the  refentment  of  the  relations  of  him  whom  he  had 
murdered,  and  not  his  whole  family,  as  formerly  ;  and 
that  if  any  of  thefe  relations  take  vengeance  on  any  other 
than  the  murderer,  he  lhall  forfeit  all  his  goods,  and 
be  profecuted  as  an  enemy  to  the  king  and  all  his  friends. 
By  another,  a  method  is  fettled  for  compromifing  all 
difputes  between  the  family  of  the  murderer  and  that  of 

(?oi  Vide  Wilkenfit  Concilia,  t  r.  p.  uS,  fee. 
(81)  Chron.  Wallingfbrd,  apud  Gale,  t.  ..  p.  54*. 
(!■•;)  W.  Maimf.  p  5S.    Sermo  Lupi,  amid  Hiciefii   iy,!Terraf. 
Epift.  p.  "02.  (83)  Tacit,  tie  NJorib.  German  c.  21. 

(84)   Wilkin-  I.rge-  Saaoiucae,  p.  73. 

the 
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the  perfon  killed,  in  an  amicable  manner.     Tl 

laws,  together  with  the  great  cat  h  be- 

fel  the  Engliih  in  the  reir"  I  the  Unready,  and 

:.  n  noble  Buni  such  relaxed  the  tie- 

of  blood,  that  bifbflf  Lupus,  iriihed  towards 

end  of  that  unhappy  reign,  complains, — c  That    in 
'  time  relations  had  little  more  attachment  to  ore   anc- 
~ers  ;  and  tha:  :a  of 

*  parents  to  children,  and  of  children  to  parents,  and 
1  of  brothers  :o  each  other,  was  rery  rr.uch  diminiih- 

*  ed    :■  .*     So   m  ...  lid  the  manners  of  the  E;. 

7  .-.::.:"_.:.:  in  the  courfe  of  this  period  ! 
The  Engl  ?ei,  will  not  be  much  of-  v  ■-- 

.i,  thcugh  he  is  no:  preientei  in  K  with 

■ery  minute  detail  of  the  vices  e:  his  anceftors.     There 
feerns  to  be  no  : 

fubject,  i:  I  ifpatched       aa  rev  Rble. 

We  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  blooc 

»  a  people  ft    : 
- .    .      - 
eipr  .en  we  coniider,  t'.  j rs  arm- 

lbs  and 
a  of  all  the  members  of  fock 
to  the  flave  (86). 

The  great  propenuty  of  die  Sai  -  1     ft. 

f  the  Danes,  to  ]   racy, 
mentioned.     Both  thefe  nations  v.- e re  .'.;  much  addicted 
to  theft  and  robbery.      I  part  of 

it  Era  • 
contain  a  prodigious  oambei    :   reg   larJ         foi  jrerent- 
ing  or  po  .  -  . 

1 1 .-.-  7  r :  di  gi :  n  5  multiplicity  of  ; 
Saxons  greatr|  -i  their  1";  :  oc- 

caGon  to  much  perjury ;  which  is    represented  by  their 
own  writers  as  one  of  their  natJona     rices      : 
multir  to  the 

number  of  <         argators  re 
in  fome  cafes  amounted  to  fern-  _:  fifty      En  rih  .  c 
each  party  endeavoured  to  bring  as  great  a   number   of 
witneues  as  r.  ..7. ..:  into  rJ  u  were  drawn  up 

- 

*§)  Sennol  F~  ft.  p.  1  r*. 

:  -  - .      - 

lickefiil 

like 
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like  two  little  armies,  confiding  fometimes  of  a  thoufand 
on  one  fide  (89). 
Briberv.  Bribing  judges,  and  even  kings,  to  influence  them  in 

their  decifions  of  law-iuits,  feems  to  have  been  a  very 
common  practice  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  this  period, 
efpecially  towards  its  conclufion.  Many  of  thefe  infam- 
ous tranfactions  are  related  by  our  arlbleht  hiftorians 
as  common  occurrences,  without  the  leaft  mark  of  fur- 
prife  or  difapprobation  (90).  Nay,  Edward  the  Con- 
feffor,  notwithstanding  all  his  boafted  fanctity,  is  not 
afhamed  to  mention  (in  an  award  of  his  which  is  ft  ill  ex- . 
tant)  a  handfome  bribe  which  he  had  received  from  one 
of  the  parties,  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  dccifion  (91). 
Tyranny  Tyranny,  cruelty,  and  oppreffion  of  their  inferiors, 
and  op-  were  prevailing  vices  of  tiie  great  men  among  the  Danes 
and  Anglo-Saxons  towards  the  end  of  this  period,  when 
a  kind  of  ariftocracy  had  taken  place.     *  The  poor  and 

*  indigent  are  circumvented  and  cruelly  treated  •,  nay, 
1  their   own    perfons,   and   thofe  of  their  children,  are 

*  often  feized  by  force,  and  fold  for  flaves.  Widows 
'  are  unjuftly  compelled  to  marry  contrary  to  their  in- 
'  clinations  5  or  if  they  refufe,  are  cruelly  oppreffed, 
«  and  reduced  to  mifery  (92).'  As  the  Godwin  family, 
in  particular,  had  become  too  great  for  fubjecls  ;  fo  the 
Ions  of  that  family  were  guilty  of  the  moft  outrageous 
acts  of  cruelty  and  oppreffion.     (  When  they  beheld  any 

*  country-feat  that  pleafed  their  fancy,  they  gave  direc- 

*  tions  to  their  followers  to  murder  the  proprietor  of  it, 
'<*  and  his  whole  family,  in  the  night,  and  then  obtained 
'  a  grant  of  the  houfe  and  the  eftate.  Yet  thefe  were 
'  the  men  who  were  the  judges  and  rulers  of  the 
■  land  (93).' 

fntfrnpe-        Intemperance  and  excefs  in  eating  and  drinking  are 

r  nee  in     acknowledged  by  all  their  ancient  writers  to  have  been 

'  /''[r    '  :  The  molt  prevailing  vices  both  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 

fc"    Danes.     '  The  nobility   (fays  William    of  Malmfbury) 

*  were  much  addicted  to  luft  and  gluttony  j  but  excef- 
1  five  drinking  was  the  common  vice  of  all  ranks  of 
1  people,  in  which  they  fpent  whole  nights  and  days 
4  with  ut  intermifiion  (94).'     All  their  meetings  termi- 

(89)  Ililloria  Elienfls,  c.  35. 

(qo)  Hift.  Ramfien.  c.  114.     Hifi.  Elienfis,  c.  42. 

(91)  Hilt.  Ramfien.  0  113. 

(92)  Hickefii  Epifi.  Difiertar.  p.  100. 

(93)  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6.  p.  210.  (94)  W.  Malmf.  I.  3.  p.  £*• 

nated 
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nated  in  riotous  exceSGve  drinking,  not  excepting  even 
their  religious  festivals  ;  on  which  they  uSed  to  drink 
large  draughts  of  liquor,  to  the  honour  of  Chrift,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  apoftles,  and  other  faints  (95).  Thus, 
when  king  Edmund  I.  celebrated  die  feftivai  of  St.  Au- 
guftin,  the  apoftle  of  the  Engiifh,  at  ruckle  church  iu 
GlouceSterfhire,  26th  May  A.  D.  946,  with  all  his  cour- 
tiers and  nobility,  they  were  So  overpowered  with  liquor, 
that  they  beheld  their  Sovereign  engaged  in  a  disgraceful 
Struggle  with  a  lawlefs  ruffian,  by  whom'  he  was  at  laft 
murdered,  without  having  either  Strength  or  prefence  of 
mind  to  give  him  the  lead  afllftance  (96).  Edgar  the 
Peaceable,  who  mounted  the  throne  about  nine  years 
after  the  death  of  Edmund,  endeavoured  to  p-ive  Some 
check  to  thefe  Shameful  exceiTes,  which  were  productive 
of  many  mifchiefs.  One  of  thefe  regulations  to  this 
purpofe  is  So  curious  that  it  merits  a  place  in  hiftory.  It 
was  the  cuStom  in  thoSe  times,  that  a  whole  company 
drunk  -out  of  ons  large  vefiel,  which  was  handed  about 
from  one  to  another,  every  one  drinking  as  much  as  he 
xhought  proper.  This  cuftom  occaficned  frequent  quar- 
rels, Some  alleging,  that  others  drank  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  liquor  than  fell  to  their  Share  j  and  at  other  times 
Some  of  the  company  compelling  others  to  drink  more 
than  they  inclined.  To  prevent  thefe  quarrels,  Edgar 
commanded  the  drinking-veffels  to  be  made  with  knobs 
of  brafs,  or  Some  other  metal,  at  certain  distances  from 
each  ether  •,  and  decreed,  that  no  perfon,  under  a  cer- 
tain penalty,  Should  either  drink  himfelf,  or  compel  ano- 
ther to  drink,  more  than  from  one  of  thefe  knobs  or  pegs 
■to  another,  at  one  draught  (97).  This  Shews  in  what  a 
Serious  light  drinking  was  viewed,  even  by  government, 
in  this  period.  Many  other  laws  of  drinking  may  be 
Seen  in  the  work  quoted  below  (98). 

But  it  is  now  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  linpleafan.t  Thefe 
Subject,  which  I  Shall  Sinifh  with  the  candid  obfervation  v'iC.e-~  not 
of  the  moft  fenfible  and  impartial  of  our  ancient  hifto-  umve"**' 
rians,  at  the  conclufion  of  his  character  of  the  Angle- 
Saxons.     '  Though  thefe  vices  were  too  general,  they 
*  were   not  univerfal.     For  I  know  that  many  of  the 

(95)  Bartholin.  1.  2.  c.  12.     Northern  Antiquities,  t.  1.  p.  311. 

(96)  W.  Yialmf.  1.  2.  c.  7.  (97)  Id.  I,  2.  c.  R.  p.  31. 
(9C)  Bartholin,    de   Cs.'.hs    Cor.ternprc    ap"d    Danes    Mortis, 

p.  f33,  &c. 

<  Engiifh 
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'  Englifh  clergy  in  thofe  times  purfued  the  plain  paths  of 
4  piety  and  virtue ;  and  that  not  a  few  of  the  laity  of  all 
'  ranks  pleafed  God  by  their  converfations.  Let  no  man 
«  therefore  be  difpleafed  with  what  I  have  laid,  fince  I 

*  have  not  involved  the  innocent  and  guilty  in  the  fame 

*  difgrace  (99).' 

Remark-       So  many  of  the  remarkable  cuftoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
able  cuf-     an(j  Danes  wh0  inhabited  England  in  this  period,  have 
the  An-      heen  occafionally  mentioned   in  this  and  the  preceding 
glo-Sax-     chapters  of  this  book,  that  little  remains  to  be  faid  on 
onsand      that  fubjecl  in  this  place.     That  the  reader,  however, 
4  e  '       may  not  be  difappointed  in  his  expectations,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  take  notice,  in  a  few  words, — of  their 
modes  of  addrefs,  and  expreffions  of  refpccl  and  civili- 
ty,— their  manner  of  treating  the  fair  fex, — their  cere- 
monies of  marriage, — their  methods  of  education, — rites 
cf  fepHture,— -cuftoms  in  peace  and  war, — the  retinues 
and  equipages  of  the  great,  &c. 
Rude  and       The  Angle-Saxons  and  Danes  appear  to  have  been  no 
unpolifhed  great  admirers  of  a  refpedtful  polite  addrefs,  but  rather 
aadi-fcfs.      ruc^c  an<^  haughty  in  their  deportment.     This  is  acknow- 
ledged by  their  own  writers,  who   frankly  confefs,  that 
the  French  in  thofe  times  very  much  excelled  them,  and 
all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  in  politenefs  and  ele- 
gance of  manners  (100).     They  reprefent  it  as  a  fortu- 
nate ciiscumft;  nee  in  the  life  of  Egbert,  Ac  firft  Englifh 
monarch,  and  alfo  of  the  celebrated  St.  Dunftan,  that  they 
1  id  both refidedfome  time  inFrance,  and  had  there  acquir- 
ed an  eafy  ci  gaging  addrefs,  quite  unknown  in  their  own 
country  (101).     The  WeHh  appear  to  have  been  equally 
unpoltfhed  in  this  period,  fince  there  was  a  neceftitv  for 
makmg  a  law,  that  none  of  tl  e  courtiers  fhould  give  the 
queen  a  How,  or  fnatch  any  thing  with  violence  out  of 
her    andsa  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  her  majefty's 
projection  (102).     It  would  be   eafy  to  produce  many 
examples  of  rudenefs  and  indelicacy  tnat  were  eftablifh- 
ed  by  law,  and  praclifed  even  in   courts  of  juftice  (if 
they  were  not  unbecoming  the  purity  that  ought  to  be 
obferved  in  hiftorv),  which  would  hardly  be  believed  in 
the  prefent  age.     That  example  of  this  which  the  learn- 
ed reader  will  find  below,  in  the  Latin  language,  will  be 

(99)  W.  Malmf.  I.  3.  p.  57.  f-rr)  Id.  I.  t.  c.  t. 

(ioi)  Id.  I.  2.  c.  1.     J.  Wallingforri,  ar>ud  Gale,  t.  1.  p.  543. 
(102)  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  n.  1.  1.  c  8. 
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a  fufficient  fpecimen,  and  would  not  have  found  a  place 
here,  if  it  had  not  been  already  publifhed  by  a  reverend 
and  refpectable  author,  after  mature  deliberation  (103). 
But  though  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Danes,  Welfh,  and  other 
nations  who  inhabited  Britain  in  this  period,  were  in 
general  indelicate  and  unpolifhed  in  their  manners ;  yet 
we  may  be  certain,  that  inferiors  approached  their  fupe- 
riors  with  geflures  which  exprefled  iubmiflion ;  that  per- 
fons  of  condition  accofled  each  other  with  tokens  of  re- 
fpedt,  and  relations  with  marks  of  friendfhip.  For  all 
thefe  affections  and  feelings  being  natural  to  mankind, 
the  expreffions  of  them  are  alfo  natural  and  univerfal. 
We  have  already  feen  the  humiliating  tokens  of  fubmif- 
fion  which  the  imperious  Danes  exacted  from  the  Eng- 
lifh,  with  which  it  is  probable  all  flaves  approached  their 
mailers ;  and  many  examples  of  friends  killing  and  em- 
bracing each  other  at  meeting  occur  in  the  hiflory  of 
thofe  times  (104).  As  both  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Danes  were  exceedingly  fuperftitious,  the  clergy  were 
the  chief  objects  of  their  veneration  ;  and  we  fometimes 
hear  of  kings,  queens,  and  nobles,  kneeling,  and  even 
proftrating  themfelves  on  the  ground,  before  their  fpiri- 
tual  guides,  to  receive  their  commands  or  benedic- 
tions (105). 

The  Englifh  in  this  period  treated  the  fair  fex  with  a  Refpe&ful 
degree  of  attention  andrefpecl  which  could  hardly  have  behaviour 
been  expected  from  a  people  fo  unpolifhed  in  their  man-  £° 
tiers.    This  way  of  thinking  and  acting  they  undoubtedly 
derived  from  their  anceflors  the  ancient  Germans  j  who 
not  only  admired  and  loved  their  women  on  account  of 
their  perfonal  charms  j  but  entertained  a  kind  of  religi- 
ous veneration  for  them  as  the  peculiar  favourites  of 
heaven,  and  confulted  them  as  oracles  (106).     Agreeable 
to  this,  we  find  fome  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  were 
admitted  into  their  mod  auguft  aflemblies,  and  great  at- 
tention paid  to  their  opinions ;  and  fo  confiderable  was 
their  influence  in  the  moll  important  affairs,  that  they 
were  the  chief  inftruments  of  introducing  the  Chriftiau 

(103)  Si  mulier  ftuprata  lege  cum  viro  agere  velit,  et  C  vir 
factum  pernegaverir,  mulier,  membro  virili  iiniflra  prehenfo,  et 
dextra  reliquiis  fandtorum  impofna,  juret  fuper  illas,  quod  is  per 
vim  fe  ifto  membro  vitiaverit.     Leges  Wallica,  p-  85. 

(104)  Eddius  Vita  Wilfredi,  c  50.  58.  (105)  Id.  c.  50. 
(106)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c  8. 
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religion   into  almoft    all   the  kingdoms   of  the  heptar- 
chy (107).     Many   of  the    Anglo-Saxon    ladies   of  the 
higheft  rank  were  inrolled  among  their  faints,  and  be- 
came the  objects  of  the  fuperltitious  veneration  of  their 
countrymen  (108).     A  great  number  of  laws  were  made 
to  fecure  the  rights,  protect  the  perfons,  and  defend  the 
honour  of  the  fair  fex  from  all  infults  :  they  were  court- 
ed with  no  little  gallantry,  and  many  brave  exploits  per- 
formed with  a  view  to  gain  their  favour  (109).     It  mull 
indeed  be  confefled,  that  the  English   ladies,  efpccially 
•thofe  of  the  higheft  rank,  were  involved  in  a  temporary 
difgrace  and  degradation  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century.     This  was  occafioned  by  the  bafe  and  criminal 
conduct   of  Eadburga,  the    daughter    of  OfFa    king    of 
Mercia,  and  queen  of  Beorthric  king  of  Weffex  ;  who, 
after  having  committed  many  horrid  crimes,  at  length 
poifoncd  her  hufband,  and  a  young  nobleman  who  was 
Tiis   favourite,  with  one  potion  ;  which  excited  fuch  a 
violent  and  univerfal  indignation  againft  her,  that  fhe 
was  obliged  to  make  her  cfcape  to  the  continent.     The 
people  of  Weflex,  finding  that  they  could  not  execute 
their  vengeance  on  the  perfon  of  the  offender,  teftified 
their  refentmeut,  by  makiug  a  law,   *  That  none  of  the 
4  kings   of  Weffex  fhould  from    thenceforward  permit 
*  their  conforts  to  be  crowned,  to  fit  with  them  on  the 
e  throne,  or  to  enjoy  the  name  of  queen  (no).'     But 
AfTerius,  who  relates  this  transaction  at  great  length,  as 
he  had  received  it  from  the  mouth   of  his  mafter  Alfred 
the  Great,  exprefles  his  difapprobation  of  this  law  in  the 
ftrongeft   terms,  declaring  it  to  be  a  molt  perverfe  and 
deteitable  law,  directly   contrary  to  the   cuftoms  of  all 
thofe  nations  who  were  defcended  from  the  ancient  Gen- 
mans.     He  obferves  further,  that  this  law  was  not  long 
obferved.     For  Ethelwulf,  the  fecond  monarch  of  Eng- 
land, having  married  Judith,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Bald  king  of  France,  placed  her  on  the  throne,  in 
direct  eppofition  to  the  barbarous  cuftom  which  had  for 
fome  time   prevailed  in  his   country,  without  incurring 
the  difpleafure  of  his  fubjects  (1 1 1).     The  wives  of  the 
Tnglidi  nobility,  who  had  fharcd  in  the  difgraces  of  the 

(107)  Bed*  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  3.  c.  25. 

(  ioS)  Sec  Qiap.  1.     W.  Mai  inf.  I.  2.  c.  i-,. 

(109)  Wilklns  lh  gesSasonic  c     Northern  Antiquir.  vo'.  1.  c.  1 :. 

(   \c)  Affer.  Vita  .Elf.eJi,  p.  3.  (111)    Id.  ibid. 
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royal  conforts,  gradually  recovered  their  former  dignity 
and  influence  in  fociety,  which  was  at  leaft  as  great  in 
England  in  this  period  as  in  any  country  of  Europe  (112). 

The  legal  ceremonies  and  cuftoms  in  contracting  mar-  Marr;aee- 
riages  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  been  already  men-  ceremo- 
tioned  (113);  and  therefore  nothing  now  remains  but  nies- 
to  take  notice  of  a  few  of  the  arbitrary  fafhions  and 
changing  ceremonies  with  which  the  celebration  of  their 
marriages  was  commonly  attended.  But  thefe  fafhions 
and  ceremonies  being  regulated  by  fancy  and  caprice, 
rather  than  by  law,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  they  were 
either  conftant  or  univerfal.  As  the  marriage  was  always 
celebrated  at  the  houfe  of  the  bridegroom,  and  all  the 
expence  and  trouble  of  it  was  devolved  on  him,  he  was  s 
allowed  a  considerable  time  to  make  the  neceffary  prepa- 
rations. It  was  not,  however,  efteemed  gallant  or  fa- 
fhionable  to  allow  more  than  fix  or  feven  weeks  to  elapfe 
between  the  time  of  contracting  and  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage.  On  the  day  before  the  wedding,  all  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  bridegroom  having  been  in- 
vited,  arrived  at  his  houfe,  and  fpent  the  time  in  feaft- 
mg,  and  in  preparing  for  the  approaching  ceremony. 
Next  morning  the  bridegroom's  company  mounted  on 
horfeback,  completely  armed,  and  proceeded  in  great 
ftate  and  order,  under  the  command  of  one  who  was 
called  the  foreivijtaman,  or  foremrji  man,  to  receive  and 
conduct  the  bride  in  fafety  to  the  houfe  of  her  future 
hufband.  The  company  proceeded  in  this  martial  array 
to  do  honour  to  the  bride,  and  to  prevent  her  being  in- 
tercepted and  carried  off  by  any  of  her  former  lovers. 
The  bride  in  this  proceffion  was  attended  by  her  guar- 
dian, and  other  male  relations,  led  by  a  matron,  who  was 
called  the  bridd 's-ivomah,  and  followed  by  a  company  of 
young  maidens,  who  were  called  the  bride' 's- maids '.  She 
was  received  by  the  bridegroom  at  her  arrival,  and  fo- 
lemnly  betrothed  to  him  by  her  guardian  in  a  fet  form  of 
words  (114).  After  this  ceremony  was  performed,  the 
bridegroom,  the  bride,  and  their  united  companies,  went 
in  proceffion  to  the  church,  attended  with  mufic,  where 
they  received  the  nuptial  benediction  from  a  prieft. 
This  was  in  fome  places  given  under  the  nuptial  veil, 
which  was  a  fquare  piece  of  cloth,  fupported  by  a  tall 

(112)  Spelman's  Life  of  Alfred,  p.  25. 
4*13)  See  chsp.  3.  p.  246—249.  (114)  Id.  ibid.  p.  248. 
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man  at  each  corner  over  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  to 
conceal  her  virgin  blufhes  (115).  When  the  bride  was 
a  widow,  the  veil  was  never  ufed,  as  being  efteemed  un- 
necefTary.  After  the  nuptial  benediction  was  given, 
both  the  bridegroom  and  bride  were  crowned  by  the 
prieft  with  crowns  made  of  flowers,  which  were  kept 
in  the  church  for  that  purpofe  (116).  Marriages,  on 
that  account,  and  for  feveral  other  reafons,  were  moft 
commonly  celebrated  in  the  fummer  feafon.  When 
thefe  ceremonies  were  fmifhed,  the  whole  company  re- 
turned in  proceflion  to  the  bridegroom's  houfe,  and  fat 
down  to  the  nuptial  feaft  ;  which  was  as  fumptuous  and 
abundant  as  the  entertainer  could  afford.  The  after- 
noon and  evening  were  fpent  by  the  youth  of  both  fexes 
in  mirth  and  dancing,  moft  commonly  in  the  open  air; 
and  by  the  reft  of  the  company  in  caroufing,  in  which 
they  very  much  delighted.  At  night  the  bride  was  con- 
ducted by  her  women-attendants  to  her  apartment,  and 
placed  in  the  marriage-bed ;  and  foon  after  the  bride- 
groom was  conducted  by  the  men  in  the  fame  manner ; 
and  having  both  drunk  of  the  marriage-cup,  with  all 
who  were  prefent,  the  whole  company  retired.  The 
wedding-drefles  of  the  bride  and  three  of  her  maidens, 
and  of  the  bridegroom  and  three  of  his  attendants, 
were  of  a  peculiar  colour  and  fafhion,  and  could  not  be 
ufed  on  any  other  occafion.  Thefe  drefTes,  therefore, 
were  anciently  the  perquifite  of  the  minltrels  or  mufi- 
cians  who  had  attended  the  wedding ;  but  afterwards, 
when  the  niinftrels  fell  into  difgrace,  they  were  com- 
monly given  to  lome  church  or  monaftcry  (117).  Next 
morning  the  whole  company  ailembled  in  the  apartment 
of  the  new-married  pair  before  they  arofe,  to  hear  the 
lutfband  declare  the  mcrgagife  or  morning-gift;  and  a 
competent  number  of  his  relations  became  fureties  to 
the  relations  of  his  wife,  that  he  would  perform  what 
he  promifed  (118).  The  feaftings  and  rejoicing  conti- 
nued feveral  days  after  the  marriage,  and  feldom  ended 
till  all  the  provifions  were  confumed.  To  indemnify  the 
hufband  in  fome  degree  for  all  thefe  expences,  the  rela- 
tions of  both  parties  made  him  fome  prefent  or  other  at 
their  departure  (119). 

flif)    Muratori,  t.  1  p.  111.  (116)  01»i  Magni,  p 

(rn)   StiernhSok,  1.  2,  c.  I  p..  165.  [Il8)  Id. 

( 1:5;  H.  ibid* 
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When  marriages  proved  fruitful,  the  mothers  generally  Mothers 

nurfed  their  own  children.     This  laudable  practice  doth  nu«"fed 

not  feem  to  have  been  quite  univerfal  among  the  Anglo-  chUdrea." 

.Saxon  ladies  of  high  rank,  even  in  the  former  part  of  this 

period  ;  for  pope  Gregory,  in  his  letter  to  St.  Auguftin, 

the  apoflle  of  the  Englifh,  fays,  '  A  certain  wicked  cuf- 

«  torn   hath  arifen  among   married   people,  that   fome 

«  ladies  refufe   to  nurfe  the  children  whom  they  have 

«  brought  forth,  but  deliver  them  to  other  women  to  be 

«  nurfed  (120).' 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  the  cuftom  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  Names 

and  fur- 


to  give  their  children  names  as  Coon  as  they  were  born  j 
and  thefe  names  were  all  expreffive  of  fome  great  or 
good  quality  (121).  Surnames,  or  family-names,  were 
not  in  ufe  among  the  Englifh  in  this  period,  or  at  lead 
not  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr  (122).  But 
as  feveral  perfons  who  lived  near  to  each  other  fome- 
times  had  the  fame  proper  name,  it  became  neceflary,  in 
converfation  and  writing,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  the 
perfon  of  whom  they  fpoke  and  wrote,  to  add  fome 
word  to  his  name  defcriptive  of  his  perfon,  difpofiti- 
on,  &c. ;  as,  the  Long, — the  Blacky — the  White, — the 
Good, — the  Peaceable, — the  Unready,  &c.  This  word,  bv 
being  conftantly  added  to  his  name,  became  a  kind  of 
fecondary  name ;  but  did  not  defcend  to  his  pofierity, 
nor  become  the  furname  of  his  family  (123).  Some- 
times a  particular  perfon  was  diftinguifhed  from  others 
of  the  fame  name,  by  adding  the  name  of  the  place 
where  he  dwelt,  or  the  name  of  his  father,  and  by  feve- 
ral other  ways  (124).  It  may  however  be  obferved, 
that  thofe  words  which  in  this  period  were  ufed  as  a  kind 
of  nicknames  to  diftinguifh  particular  perfons  of  the 
fame  proper  names  from  each  other,  in  the  next  period 
became  family-names,  and  defcended  to  the  pofierity  of 
thefe  perfons,  who  probably  refembled  them  in  thefe 
particulars ;  and  from  thefe  words  many  of  our  modern 
furnames  are  derived  (125).  By  fuch  flow  and  infenfible 
degrees  are  the  moft  prevailing  cufloms  eftablifhed. 


(120)  Bedse  Hid.  Ecclef.  1.  1.  c.  17. 

(t2i)  Camden's  Remains,   p.  45.  55,  &c.     Verjligan,  c-  8. 

(122)  id.  i'jid.  p.    no. 

(123)  Camden's  Remains,  p.   no.     Verfligan,  c.  8. 

(124)  Hickefii  Differrat.  Epilt,  p.  23.     Veritigan,  c.  y* 

(125)  Veiftigan,  c.  9. 
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Trial  of         As  the  Anglo-Saxons  admired  valour  and  intrepidity 
children's    aDOve  all  other   qualities,  they  were  very  anxious  to  dif- 
tourage.     cover  whether  their  fons  would  be  poffefled  of  them  or 
not ;  and  had  various  methods  of  putting  their  courage 
to  the  trial  even  in  their  infancy.     The  following  is  faid 
to  have  been  one  of  the  mod  common  of  thofe  modes 
of  trial.     Upon  a   certain  day  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  the  family  and  friends  being  aflembled,  the  father 
placed  his  infant  fon  on  the  flanting  fide  of  the  roof  of 
his  houfe,  and  there  left  him.     If  the  child  began  to  cry, 
and  appeared  to  be  afraid  of  falling,  the  fpecfators  were 
much  dejected,  and  prognosticated  that  he  would  be  a 
coward ;  but  if  he  clung  boldly  to  the  thatch  ;  and  dif- 
covered  no  marks  of  fear,  they  were  tranfported  with 
joy,  and  pronounced  that  he  would  prove  7iJloutherce>  i.  e, 
a  brave  warrior  (126). 
Methods        The  Anglo-Saxons  being  a  rude  and  fierce  people  at 
of  educa-  their  arrival  in  Britain,  and  for  feveral  ages  after,  it  is 
tion.  not  t0  De  imagined  that  they  educated  their  children  in  a 

tender  and  delicate  manner,  of  which  they  had  no  ideas, 
and  which  would  have  b^cn  very  improper  for  the  courfe 
of  life  for  which  they  were  defigned.  Like  their  an- 
cestors the  ancient  Germans,  perfons  even  of  the  higheft 
rank  accuftomed  their  children  to  encounter  dangers,  and 
to  bear  cold,  hunger,  pain,  and  labour,  from  their  very 
infancy,  that  they  might  be  fitted  for  hunting,  which 
was  to  be  their  chief  diverfion,  and  war,  which  was  to 
be  their  chief  employment  (127).  Letters  were  fcldom 
thought  of  as  any  part  of  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  greateft  families.  When  Alfred  the  Great,  the 
fourth  fon  of  king  Etlielwulf,  was  twelve  years  of  age, 
neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  three  elder  brothers,  could 
read  one  word  of  their  native  language ;  and  it  was  by 
a  kind  of  accident,  rather  than  any  formed  defign,  that 
thefe  princes  were  afterwards  taught  to  read ;  though 
much  pains  had  been  taken  about  their  education,  and 
they  had  been  inilrutfted  with  the  greateft  care,  in  hunt- 
ing, riding,  and  all  martial  exercifes  (128).  It  is  alfo 
obierved  by  Aflerius,  as  one  of  the  greatcit  changes  In- 
troduced by  his  hero  Alfred  the  Great,  that  his  youngeft 
fon  Ethel vverd,  who  was  defigned  for  the  church,  was 


(126)  Howel's  Gmer  1  Hiftoir,  part  4.  p.  335. 
(1^7^  Tacit.de  Moctb.  German,  c.  20. 
[n%)  Affer.  V,'...  (Elfretii,  p.  8. 
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taught  to  read  before  he  was  taught  to  hunt  ( 1 29).  la 
a  word,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danifh  youth  enjoyed 
much  freedom,  and  were  allowed  to  fpend  their  time  in 
rural  fports  and  martial  exercifes  ;  which  contributed  not 
a  little  to  increafe  their  ftrength,  agility,  and  courage, 
and  fit  them  for  the  toils  of  war. 

The  people  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia  diftmguifh-  Rites  of 
ed  the  different  periods  of  their  hiftory  by  the  different  Sepulture, 
rites  of  fepulture  which  prevailed  in  thefe  periods.  In 
the  moft  ancient  period  they  burnt  their  dead,  which 
was  therefore  called  burna  olid,  or  the  age  of  burning  ;  in 
the  fucceeding  period  they  buried  their  dead  without 
burning,  and  raifed  heaps  of  ftones  or  earth  over  their 
bodies,  which  was  therefore  called  hangs  olld>  or  the  age 
of  hillocks  (13c)*  Though  the  end  of  the  firft,  and  com- 
mencement of  the  fecond  of  thefe  periods,  are  not  dif- 
tinctly  marked ;  yet  it  feems  to  have  taken  place  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  in  Britain,  who 
generally,  if  not  always,  buried  their  dead  without  burn- 
ing, and  raifed  barrows  over  them,  to  perpetuate  their 
memory.  Thus  when  Hubba,  a  famous  Danifh  chief- 
tain, was  flain  in  battle  by  the  Englifh,  A.  D.  878,  his 
followers  buried  his  body,  and  raifed  a  prodigious  mount 
of  earth  over  it,  which  they  called  Hubbajhw,  or  ths 
place  of  Hubba  (131).  Though  this  mount  is  now  fwept 
away  by  the  fea,  yet  the  place  on  the  ftrand  near  Apple- 
dore  in  Devonfhire,  where  it  onge  flood,  is  ftill  known 
by  the  name  of  Whibblefow  (132).  When  they  depofited 
the  body  on  the  ground,  and  began  to  cover  it  with 
earth,  the  whole  company  made  the  loudeft  and  moft 
bitter  lamentations  (133).  It  was  fo  much  the  cuftom 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  lay  the  bodies  of  their  dead  on 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  cover  them  with  ftones 
and  earth,  that  they  did  this  even  when  they  buried  them 
in  churches ;  and  the  floors  of  fome  churches  were  fo 
much  incumbered  with  thefe  little  mounts,  that  they  be- 
came quite  unfit  for  the  celebration  of  divine  fervice, 
and  were  on  that  account  abandoned  ( 1 34).  The  incon- 
veniencies  of  this  ancient  practice  were  at  length  fo  fen- 

(129)  AiTer.  Vita  ALlfredi,  p.  13.         (130)  Bartholin.  !.  I.  c.  8. 
(131)  Brompton,  col.  809.      (132)  Dr.  Borlafe's  Cornwah,  p.  2ii. 

(133)  Bromptcr,  col.  809. 

(134)  Wilkins  Concilia,  c.  1.  p.  s5S.     Johnlbn's  Canon?,  A.  D.      , 
954.  c.   9. 
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fibly  felt,  that  feveral  canons  were  made  againft  burying 
any  in  churches,  except  priefts,  or  faints,  or  fuch  as  paid 
very  well  for  that  privilege ;  and  obliging  thofe  that 
were  buried  in  them  to  be  depofited  in  graves  of  a  proper 
depth  under  the  pavement  (135).  The  houfe  in  which 
a  dead  body  lay  before  it  was  buried,  was  a  fcene  of  con- 
tinued feaiiing,  finging,  dancing,  and  all  kinds  of  gam- 
bols and  diverlions,  which  occafioned  no  fmall  expence 
to  the  family  of  the  deceafed  (136).  In  fome  places  of 
the  north,  they  kept  the  dead  unburied,  till  they  had 
confumed  all  the  wealth  which  he  had  left  behind  him 
in  thefe  games  and  feaftings  (137).  This  cuftom  had 
prevailed  in  the  times  of  Paganifm,  and  was  difcouraged 
by  the  church ;  but  it  was  too  agreeable  to  their  excef- 
five  fondneis  for  feafting  and  riot  to  be  foon  abandoned. 
The  manner  of  preparing  the  body,  and  the  funeral  pro- 
ceffion  of  the  famous  Wilfred,  archbifhop  of  York,  who 
died  at  Oundle  in  Northamptonfhire  A.  D.  708,  and 
was  buried  at  Rippon,  are  thus  defcribed  by  his  hiftoriau 
Eddius:  *  Upon  a  certain  day,  many  abbots  and  clergy 
'  met  thofe  who  conducted  the  corpfe  of  the  holy  bifhop 

*  in  a  herfe,  and  earneftly  begged  that  they  might  be 

*  allowed  to  wafh  the  facred  body,  and  drefs  it  honour- 

*  ably,  according  to  its  dignity;  and  they  obtained  per- 

*  million.      Then   one   of  the   abbots,  named   BocuLi9 

*  fpreading  his  furpliee  on  the  ground,  the  brethren  de- 
'  poiited  the  holy  body  upon  it,  waihed  it  with  their 
'  own  hands,  drefled  it  in  the  pontifical  habits  ;  and  then 

*  taking  it  up,  carried  it  towards  the  appointed  place, 

*  finging  pfalms  and  hymns  in  the  fear  of  God.  Having 
1  advanced  a  little,  they  again  depofited  the  corpfe,  pitch- 

*  ed  a  tent  over  it,  bathed  die  facred  body  in  pure  water, 

*  drefied  it  in  robes  of  fine  linen,  placed  it  in  the  herfe, 
1  and  proceeded,  finging  pfalms,  towards  the  monaftery 

*  of  Rippon.  When  they  approached  that  monaftery, 
'  the  whole  family  of  it  came  out  to  meet  them,  bearing 

*  the  holy  relics.     Of  all  this  numerous  company  there 

*  was  hardly  one  who  abftained  from  tears  ;  and  all  raif- 
'  ing  their  voices,  and  joining  in  hymns  and  fongs,  they 

*  conducted  the  body  into  the  chinch,  which  the  holy 
'  bifhop  had  built,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  there 


('3?)   I  'hnfon's  Canons,  A.  D.  991..  c.  9. 

(t36)  Id.  A.  D.  957-  c.  3. 

(137)  Vita  /I'ifiedi  a  Spelmanno,  Append.  6.  p.  20P. 
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*  depofited  it  in  the  mod  folemn  and  honourable  man- 
<ner(i38).' 

The  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  being  much  engaged  in  Cuftoms  in 
war,  had  many  fmgular  cuftoms  relating  to  it;  of  which  war. 
it  is  not  necefTary  to  make  a  complete  collection.  As 
foon  as  a  war  was  refolved  upon,  it  was  one  of  their  firft 
objects  to  difcover  what  wo '.iid  be  the  event  of  it;  not 
by  comparing  their  own  forces  with  thofe  of  their  ene- 
mies, but  by  attempting  to  difcover  the  will  of  Heaven 
by  various  arts  of  divination.  The  only  one  of  thefe  arts 
which  feems  to  have  had  the  leaft  connection  with  any 
thing  like  reafon,  is  that  one  which  is  thus  defcribed  by 
Tacitus,  as  practifed  by  their  anceftors  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans :  *  It  is  their  cuftom,  when  they  engage  in  war 
s  with  any  neighbouring  nation,  to  procure  a  captive  of 

*  that  nation  by  fome  means  or  other ;  him  they  oblige 
s  to  engage  in  fmgle  combat  with  one  of  their  own  peo- 

*  pie,  each  armed  after  the  manner  of  his  country ;  and 

*  from  the  event  of  that  combat,  they  draw  a  prefage  of 
«  their  future  victories  or  defeats  (139).'  They  were  at 
no  lefs  pains  to  gain  the  favour,  than  to  difcover  the  will 
of  Heaven  •,  in  order  to  which,  v/hile  they  were  Pagans, 
they  offered  many  facrifices  to  their  gods,  and  fometimes 
even  human  victims,  before  they  embarked  in  their  mili- 
tary expeditions  (140).  Their  priefts,  bearing  their  idols, 
conftantly  attended  their  armies,  exercifed  military  dif- 
cipline,  and  determined  what  were  the  moft  fortunate 
feafons  for  giving  battle  (141).  After  the  converfion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  to  Chriftianity,  they  long 
retained  thefe  ancient  cuftoms,  a  little  changed,  and  ac- 
commodated to  their  new  religion.  Before  a  crew  of 
Chriltian  pirates  fet  fail  on  a  plundering  expedition,  with 
the  pious  defign  01  robbing  and  murdering  all  who  fell 
in  their  way,  they  never  neglected  to  take  the  facra- 
ment,  to  confefs  their  fins  to  a  prieft,  and  to  perform 
the  penances  which  he  prefcribed,  in  hopes  (lays  my 
author)  .that  God  would  blefs  and  orolper  them  in  their 
deiigns  (142).  The  Anglo-Saxon  armies  were  always 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  ecclefiaftics  to  pray  I 
their  fuccefs,  who  conftantly  carried  with   them  th 

(15?)  Eddiiis  in  Vita  Wilfredi,  c.  £3. 

(139)  T;<cit.  de  Morrb.  German.  <•.    10. 

(140)  Dudo  Sr.  Quintin,  de  Morib.  Normac.  1.   r. 

(141)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  ICv 
(•42)  Saxo  Grararcsr.  1.  14. 
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moft  venerable  relics,  in  order  to  fecure  the  prote&ion 

of  thole  faints  to  whom  they  had  belonged  (143). 

_  r   ,    ,    .      Nor  did  thefe  churchmen   confine  themfelves  within 

Method  of   ,     .  .  r  ,  ...        ,     .     ,, 

making      their  own  province  or  prayer,  hut,  like  their  ragan  prc- 

knights.  deceflbrs,  interfered  very  much  with  the  conduct  of  the 
armies  which  they  attended,  by  inflicting  the  cenfures  of 
the  church  ori  thofe  who  behaved  improperly,  and  con- 
ferring military  honours,  particularly  knighthood,  with 
the  following  ceremonies  :    '  The  perfon  who  was  to  be 

*  knighted  firlt  confclled  all  his  fins  to  the  bifhop,  abbot, 
f  monk,  or  pvieft,  and  performed  all  the  acts  of  devotion, 

*  and  other  penances,  which  he  injoined.  He  then 
f  watched  a  whole  night  in  the  church,  and  next  morn- 

*  ing,  before  he  heard  mafs,  he  folemnly  offered  his 
1  fword  upon  the  altar.     After  the  reading  of  the  gofpel, 

*  the  pricit  blefied  the  fword,  took  it  from  the  altar,  and 

*  with  his  benediction,  hung  it  about  the  foldier's  neck  ; 

*  who  having  communicated  of  the  fucred  myftcries  at 
'  the  fame  mafs,  was  proclaimed  a  true  and  lawful 
«  knight  (144).' 

War-f-  "When  the  Anglo-Saxons  advanced  to  battle  they  made 

a  moft  horrid  and  tremendous  noiie,  by  finging,  fhout- 
ing,  and  clafhing  their  arms  ;  and  to  prevent  their  horfes 
being  frightened  at  that  noife,  they  had  a  cuflom  of  mak- 
ing them  deaf;  which  was  at  length  condemned  for  its 
cruelty  by  the  canons  of  the  church  (t  45).  The  other 
military  cuftoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  which  had  any 
thing  remarkable  or  lingular  in  them,  have  been  already 
mentioned  in  our  account  of  their  military  arts  (146). 
Retinue  '^)C  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  queens,  and  nobles,  lived  in 

of  the    °    a  kind  of  rude  magnificence   and   hate,  and  were  ah 
great.         furroufided  with  a  crowd  of  officers,  retainers,  and   icr- 
.    .us.      *  Edwin  king    of  Northumberland   (fays    B( 
«  lived  in  fo   much    fplendour,  that    he    had.    not    only 

*  ftaridards  carried  before  him  in  time  of  war,  but  even 

*  in  times  of  peace,  when  he  travelled  with  his  ordinary 

*  retinue  through  the  provinces  of  his  kingdom.  Nay, 
4  when  he  was  at  home,  and  walked  through  the  flreets 

*  of  his  capital,  he  had  always  ird  carried  bei 

*  him,  of  that  kind  which  the  Romans  call   Tufbj 

[  143)  Hiiloria  Pamfien.  e. 

1 .  gulphi  Hifloi  ia,  edit.  1  Feu   Snvile,  p 
I145)  Wilkin;  Coiicil  :    i.  p  ( 146)  Chap.  5. 
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'  the  Englifh  call  Tuuf{\^y  This  kind  of  fhndard 
was  made  of  feathers  of  various  colours,  in  the  form  of 
a  globe,  and  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  pole.  Canute  the 
Great,  who  was  the  richelt  and  mod  magnificent  prince 
in  Europe  of  his  time,  never  appeared  in  public,  or 
made  any  journey,  without  a  retinue  of  three  thouland 
men,  well  mounted  and  completely  armed  (148).  Thefe 
numerous  attendants  were  called  the  king's  houfecarles., 
and  formed  a  corps  of  body-guards,  or  houfehold  troops, 
for  the  honour  and  fafety  of  the  prince's  perfon. 

Chariots  for  travelling  were    not   quite   unknown  in  Chariot* 
England  in  this  period,  though  they  feem  to  have  been  ufed  by 
very  rare,  and  only  ufed  by  queens.     Thus  we  are  told  clueen  * 
by  Eddius,  in  the  life  of  archbifhop  Wilfred,  that  when 
the  queen  of  Northumberland  travelled  in  her  chariot 
from  place  to  place,  flie  hung  up  in  it  a  bag  with  the  pre- 
cious relics  which  fhe  had  violently  taken  from  that  pre- 
late (149). 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  unbecoming  the  dignity  of 
hiftory,  to  enumerate  all  the  trifling  peculiarities  in  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  are 
mentioned  by  the  author  quoted  below,  to  whom  we  muft 
refer  fuch  of  our  readers  as  defire  to  be  acquainted  with 
thefe  minutia.  (15c). 

The  two  mod  ancient  and  original  languages  of  Eu- 
rope were  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic,  or  Gothic  ;  from 
which  two  many  other  languages  were  derived  ;  and  par- 
ticularly thofe  that  were  fpoken  by  the  feveral  nations 
which  inhabited  Britain  in  this  period  (151). 

It  hath  been  already    proved,— that   the    language    of  I^nguaga 
the  ancient  Britons,  when  they  were   firft   invaded  by  2   l^e     . 
the   Romans,  was  a  dialect    of  the   Celtic  ; — that    the  WeHh. 
great  body  of  that  people  retained  this  language  through 
all  the  Roman  times  ; — that  they  fpoke  it  at  the  arrival 
of  the  Saxons,  and  tranfmitted  it  to  their  pofterity   in 
Wales,  by  whom  it  is  ftill  fpoken.     The  Caledonian  na- 
tions in  the  north  of  Britain  fpoke  alfo  a    dialect  of  the 
fame  very  ancient  language  ;  and  as  their  pofterity  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland  ftill  remain    unmixed   with    any 

(147)  Bedx.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.2.  c.  16. 

(148)  SuenoAgonis,  p.  152.     (149)  Kddius  Vita  Wilfradi,  c.  j^ 

(150)  Veriligan's  Reltitution  of  decayed  Intelligence,  chap.  3. 

(151)  See  Preface  to  Northern  Antiquities. 
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other  people,  they  continue  to  fpeak  the  language  oi 
their  remote  anceftors,  with  little  variation.  Venera- 
ble Bede  indeed  obferves,  that  in  his  time  the  Britons, 
Scots,  and  Picts,  fpoke  three  different  languages  ;  by 
which  he  probably  means,  that  the  languages  of  thefe 
nations  were  not  exadlly  the  fame,  but  differed  consider- 
ably from  each  other,  as  the  Welfh  and  Erfe,  the  Eng- 
Hfh  and  Scotch,  do  at  prefent  (152).  It  will  not  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  take  any  further  notice  of  the  Celtic  tongue, 
or  the  dialecls  of  it  which  have  fo  long  been  fpoken  in 
Wales,  and  in  the  highlands  and  illands  of  Scotland, 
cither  in  this  or  the  fucceeding  periods  of  this  work  ; 
becaufe  they  have  remained  through  many  ages  without 
any  very  material  alterations. 

The  Gothic  or  Teutonic  tongue  was  another  of  the 
moil  ancient  and  original  languages  of  Europe  ;  diffe- 
rent dialecls  of  which  were  fpoken  by  all  the  nations  of 
Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  by  all  the  numerous 
tribes  which  iffued  from  thefe  countries,  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  fixth  centuries,  and  founded  fo  many  power- 
ful ftates  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  give  the  reader  a  diftindr.  view  of  the 
chief  tongues,  ancient  and  modern,  which  have  defcended 
from  this  venerable  parent  of  languages ;  and  for  his  fur- 
ther fatisfaclion  he  will  find,  in  the  Appendix,  No.  5. 
fpecimens  of  thefe  tongues  ;  from  which  their  affinity  to 
each  other,  and  to  their  common  parent,  will  very  plainly 
appear. 

(152)  See  vol.  1.  book  1.  c.  7.  fcc.Btdse  Hid.  EccleM.  r.  c.  r, 
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Gothic,  or  Teutonic  (153). 


-^  scnerne 
the  lan- 
.  guages  de- 
rived from 
the  Teuto- 
nic. 


1 ' ^    t ; *    i ; — :~ > 

•1.  Old  Saxon,  or  2.  Francic,    or       3.  Cimbric,    or 

Anglo-Saxon.  Franco-Theotifc.       OKI  Icelandic. 

y _, ;    v _, 1    \ ■ 1 
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•-h  n  en 

0:,  4  ~. 
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rt    c    tJ  > 

—  -. .  3  ri 

H    -c    —  •  c 
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ET.Orq    •  D3 

or-  * 

3 
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The  modern  Italian,  French,  and  Spanifh  languages,  J*eafo.U3 
are  net  inferted  in  the  above  table  among  the  defcendents  j'ta{jane 
of  the  ancient  Gothic,  though  kingdoms  were  founded  French' 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  by  nations  who  fpdke  dia-  and  Spa* 
leds  of  that  language ;  becaufe  thefe  nations,  inftead  of  J™  Jj* 
extirpating  the   ancient  inhabitants    of   thefe   countries,  are  not'in. 
who  were  far  more   numerous   than  rhemfelves,  fettled  fere  t  in 
amongft    them,  and   mixed    with   them ;  and   by    that  £*  above 
means  loft  the  greateft  part  of  their  own  ancient  langua-   cheme« 
ges,  and  adopted  thofe  of  the   nations  which    they    had 
conquered.     In  all  thefe  three  languages,  indeed,  there 
is  a  tincture  of  the  Teutonic  ;  but  they   are  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  Latin,  and  fome   other   tongues,  which 
had  been  fpoken  by   the   original   inhabitants   of  thefe 
countries,  and  by  other  nations  which  had  occafionally 
fettled  in  them  (154). 

(153)  See  the  Preface  to  Northern  Antiquities. 
('54)  Yerftigan,c,  7.     Muratori,t.  2.  p.  990. 
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The  Sax-  The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danifh  are  the  only  defeendents 
on  Ian-  0f  t}ie  ancient  Gothic,  in  the  above  table,  with  which 
guaiie.  we  are  here  concerned  5  becaufe  thefe  languages  were 
fpoken  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  who  inhabited 
England  and  the  fouth-eafl  parts  of  Scotland  in  this  pe- 
riod. Nor  will  it  be  neceflary  to  fay  much  concerning 
the  Danifh  j  becaufe  it  did  not  long  remain  a  diftmct 
tongue  in  any  part  of  England,  but  was  blended  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  formed  a  particular  dialed!:  of 
that  language  (155).  This  Dano-Saxonic  dialed!:  was 
chiefly  fpoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland, 
where  the  Danes  abounded  mo  ft  j  and  it  is  fometimes 
given  as  a  reafon,  by  our  ancient  hiftorians,  for  the 
Danes  landing  io    frequently    in    that    country, — *  that 

*  there  was  a  great  mixture  of  Danes  among  the   inhabi- 

*  tants  of  it ;  and  that  their  language  had  a  great  affi- 
6  nity  with  the  Danifh  (156).'  That  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  was  fpoken  in  the  fouth-eaft  parts  of  Scotland, 
through  the  whole  of  this  period,  is  undeniable  (157). 
When  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  king  of  England,  yielded 
Lothian  to  Kenneth  II.  king  of  Scotland,  A.  D.  975, 
it  was  on  thefe  exprefs  conditions, — that  the  people 
of  that  country  fhould  Itill  be  called  Englilhmen,  be 
governed  by  the  Englifh  laws,  and  be  allowed  to  fpeak 
the  Englifh  language  (158). 

Antiquity       Many  extravagant  things  have  been  advanced  concern- 

and  excel-  Jng  the  great  antiquity  and  fuperior  excellency  of  the 

lency  of      Anglo-Saxon  tongue.     According  to  fome  writers  it  was 
the  baxon      ,     b      n  .         °    ,         ,,  ,,    °  ,  .      , 

language,    the  molt  ancient  and  molt  excellent  language  in  the  world, 

fpoken  by  the  firft  parents  of  mankind  in  paradife ;  and 
from  it  they  pretend  to  derive  the  names  Adam,  Eve, 
Cain,  Abe!,  and  all  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  (159). 
But  leaving  thefe  extravagancies  to  their  authors  and 
admirers,  it  is  fuflicient  to  fay,  that  the  Teutonic  or  An- 
glo-Saxon tongue  is  fo  ancient,  that  it  is  impolhble  to 
trace  it  to  its  origin  •,  and  that  it  was  fo  excellent  and 
copious,  in  the  period  we  arc  now  examining,  as  to  en- 
able thofc  who  ipokc  it  to  exprefs  all  their  ideas  with 
fuflicient  force  and  perfpicuity  (160). 

(155)  Hickefii  Thefanr.  t.  1.  p.  88,  he. 
(i-  edit,  a  G.ile,  p.  i-f>. 

( 1 5  *r )  C  m  den's  Remainsf,  p.  21. 
( ■  58)  J.  it.  a  Gale,  p.  545. 

-.  p.  149. 
(16--)  Camden's  Rei  '5. 
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It  hath  been  alfo  affirmed  very  pofitively,  that  the  mod  Contained 
ancient  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  confided  almod  entirely  of  ™?n.v  P°~c 
words  of  one  fyllable  (i^O-  But  of  this  it  is  impoffible 
to  produce  any  proof,  as  the  moil  ancient  fpecimens  of 
that  language  which  are  now  extant,  do  not  remarkably 
abound  in  monofyllables,  but  contain  a  competent  num- 
ber of  words,  confiding  of  two,  three  and  four  fyllables 
(162).  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  far  greateft  part  of 
our  prefent  Englifh  words  of  one  fyllable  are  of  Saxon 
origin ;  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  affirmed  with  truth 
in  this  particular.  It  may  even  be  obferved,  that  fome 
words  which  confid  now  only  of  one  fyllable  confided 
anciently  of  two  5 — as  king,  which  was  in  Saxon  Cin- 
ings  &c.  _' 

Sbme  learned  men  have  difcovered,  or  imagined,  a  Affinity 
very  remarkable  affinity  between  the  Greek  and  Anglo-  p,1^'  ^ 
Saxon,  both  in  their  radical  words,  and  in  their  general 
ftructure ;  and  it  mud  be  confeiTed,  that  they  have 
fhown  no  little  learning  and  ingenuity  in  tracing  that 
affinity  (163).  With  this  view,  they  have  collected  a 
confiderable  number  of  words,  which  are  names  of  the 
mod  neceffary  and  common  things,  and  of  a  fimilar 
found  and  fenfe  in  both  languages.  This  fimilarity  is 
indeed  very  great  in  fome  of  thefe  words  ;  but  in  many 
others  it  feems  to  be  fanciful  and  far-fetched.  With 
regard  to  their  general  formation  and  ftrmSture,  a  great 
analogy  hath  been  obferved  between  thefe  two  languages, 
— in  the  termination  of  the  infinitive  of  their  verbs, — 
in  the  ufe  of  their  articles  and  negatives, — -in  the  man- 
ner of  comparing  their  adjectives,  and  compounding 
their  words,  and  in  fome  other  particulars  (16^).  This 
affinity  between  thefe  languages  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
occafioned  by  the  vicinity,  relationfhip,  and  commercial 
intercourfe  between  the  Goths  and  Greeks  in  very  re- 
mote ages  (165). 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ian-  Changes  in 
guage  continued  in  the  fame  date  through  the  whole  of  the  Saxok 
this  long  period  which  we  are  now  confidering  ;  though  ,an§uaSe- 

(161)  Camden's  Remain^,  p.  25. 

(162)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,   p.  1 ,  &c. 

(163)  Camden's  Remain?,  p.  32,  33.     Cafaubon    DilTertat.   de 
Lingua  Anglican,  p.  236.     Clarke  on  Coin*,  p.  36,  &c. 

(.64)  Cafaubon  Difl'errat.  de  Lingua  Anglican  i  p.  236. 
\i6s)  li.  ibid. 
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it  would  be  too  laborious,  or  rather  impoffible,  to  trace 
its  gradual  changes.  No  fpecimens  are  now  remaining 
of  the  language  fpoken  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  their 
converfion  to  Chriftianity  ;  of  which  therefore  we  can 
have  no  certain  knowledge.  To  give  our  Englifh  readers 
fome  faint  idea  at  lead  of  the  language  fpoken  by  their 
remote  anceftors  in  different  parts,  and  at  the  conclu- 
fion  of  this  period,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  before 
them  two  copies  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  appear 
to  be  of  different  ages,  and  a  charter  of  king  Harold, 
which  muft  have  been  written  in  the  laft  year  of  this 
period,  with  very  literal  tranflations  interlined.  By  an 
attentive  infpedfion  of  thefe  fpecimens,  they  will  perceive 
the  great  difference  that  there  is  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  modern  Englifh  •,  and  at  the  fame  time  they 
will  difcover  the  great  refemblance,  and  gradual  ap- 
proaches of  the  former  of  thefe  languages  to  the  latter. 
The  Anglo-Saxon,  in  all  thefe  fpecimens,  and  fome 
others  which  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  are  printed  in 
Roman,  and  not  in  Saxon  letters,  which  would  have 
rendered  them  quite  unintelligible  to  the  bulk  of  our 
readers. 

o  CQ_  The  moji  ancient    copy    of   the  Lord's  prayer    in    Saxon, 

py  of  the  with  a  very  literal  tranjlation. 

Lord's  Urin  Fader    thic     arth  in  heofnas, 

ancMiteral       ^ur    father  which  art     m  heaven, 
verfion.       x<  Sic  ( 1 66)  gehalgud  thin     noma; 
Be  hallowed  thine   name  ; 

1.  To  cymeth  thin    rye  (167); 
To  come       thine  kingdom  ; 

3.  Sic  thin    willa  fue  is  in  heofnas  and   in  eortho  ; 
Be  thine  will    fo    is  in  heaven    and    in  earth ; 

a.  Urin  hlaf  ofirwiftlic  (168)  fel  (169)  us  to  daig  ; 
Our    loaf  fuperexcellent      give  us  to  day ; 

(166)  The  fv!!able£r  is  here  a  mere  expletive,  and  was  prefix- 
ed by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks,  to  many  of 
their  words. 

(167)  Some   veftige   of   this  word   flill   remains  in   the   word 
'fpric. 

C'68)  The  ererice  here  1$  owirj;  to  the  Saxon  tranila- 

tor.s  h.n  nfe  on  the  1 

(169)  The  verb  /./<.•,  or  '    its  meaning  even  in 

the  S;;xnn  ti-i  ;nified  io  fell,  though  anciently  it  h.-id  fig- 

• 
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And  forgefe  us  fcylda  urna,  fue  we  forgefan 
And  forgive  us  debts   ours,  fo    we  forgiven 

fcyldgum  urumj 
debts  of    ours  ; 

And  no    inlead  ufig  in      cviftnung, 
And  not  lead     us     into  temptation, 

from  ;:    . 
us  each  from  evil. 


Ah  gefrig  ufich 


But  free 


Amen. 


Though  the  above  Saxon  verfion  of  the  Lord's  prayer  Obferrefi- 
is  evidently  very  ancient,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  written  j?ns1 
by  Eaclfredi,  biihop  of  Lindisfarne,  about  A.  D.  700; 
yet  we  may  obferve,  that  there  are  not  above  three 
or  four  words  in  it  altogether  obfolete,  and  quite  unin- 
telligible to  an  Englifh  reader  (170).  It  may  be  proper 
alfo  to  take  notice,  that  feverat  words  in  the  Saxon  con- 
fift  of  more  fylfables  than  the  fame  words  in  modern 
Englifh,  and  not  fo  much  as  one  of  fewer  j  for  rye  is  a 
different  word  from  hingtfamt    which  came  in   its  place. 

A  later  copy  of 'the  Lord's  prayer  in  Saxon^  ivith  a  i$ery  Later  copy 

literal  tmnflation.  f  ^f 

J  .Lord  s 

Thu    vre  Fader  the    eart  on  heofinum,  prayer, 

Thou  our  Father  that  art    in  heaven,  literal 

1.  Cum    thin    ric;  eranflatidn. 
Come  thine  kingdom  ; 

2.  Si  thin    willa  on  eorthan  fwa  fwa  on  heofinum; 
Be  thine  will   on  earth      fo     as     in  heaven  ; 

3.  Syle  us  to  daeg  urn  daegthanlican  hlaf ; 
Give  us  to  day    our  daily  loaf  ; 

4.  And  forgif    us  ure  gyltas,  fwa  fwa  we  forgifath 
And  forgive  us  our  guilts,  fo    as    we  forgive 

tham  the    with       us  agyltath  ; 
them  that  againft   us  are  guilty ; 

e.   And  ne    led    us  on    coftnung ; 
And  not  lead  us  into  temptation ; 

6.  Ac     alys         us  from  yfle. 
And    redeem  us  from  evil. 


m    it  fwo. 
lie  it  fo. 


(170)  Camdeu's  Remainr,  p.  22. 


This 
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This  laft  copy  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  written  about  two  centuries  after  the  for- 
mer, hath  flill  fewer  obfolete  words  in  it,  and  evidently 
approacheth  nearer  to  modern  Englifh. 
.      .  The  date  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  in  the  very  laft 

fpecimen.  year  of  tne  prefent  period,  may  be  difcovered  even  by 
an  Englifh  reader,  by  perufmg  with  attention  the  follow- 
ing fnort  character  of  Harold  our  laft  Anglo-Saxon  king, 
and  comparing  it  with  the  interlined  verfion  ;  which  is 
contrived  to  give  its  meaning  in  words  as  near  as  poffible 
to  the  original,  without  any  regard  to  elegance  or  pro- 
priety of  expreffion : 

f        Harold  king  greet    Ailnoth  and  Tovid,  and 
king  Ha-  Harold  king  greets  Ailnoth  and  Tovid,  and 

l      "l         a^e  m*ne    trieines  on  Somerfeten  frendliche. 

*ranflation.      all     mine    thanes  in  Somcriet      friendly. 

And  ic  cyeth  eou,  that  ic  will  that  Gifo 

And  I    kyth(i7i)  to    you,  that  I    will  that  Gifo 

Bifheop  beo  his  faca  (172)  werth    and  his  focna 
Bifhop    be    his  fac  worthy  and  his  foe, 

ofer   his  lond  and  ofer   his  mannen  :  and  tolies 
over  his  land  and  over  his  men  :         and  of  toll 

werth  (173)  and  temes  (174),  and  infangenes  (175), 
worthy,  and  of  flaves  and  of  the  trial  of 

thefes, 

(171)  This  verb,  fn  k\th,  in  S,;xon  cydhan  "  to  difcover  or 
*'  make  known,"  is  tiill  ufed  in  the  following  Vtrfe  of  th  .t  verfion 
of  the  Pfalms  of  David  which  is  appointed  to  be  fung  in  thechurcb 
«1  Scotland  : 

Thou  gracious  to  the  gracious  art, 

To  upright  men  upright. 
Pure  to  the  pure,  fro  ward  thou  kyth'ft, 

Unto  the  froward  wight,  Pja!.  xviii.  15,26. 

(172)  Saca  and  focna,  now  commonly  written /«v  and  /t,  f:g- 
nify    '*  a  privilege  of  holding  courts  and  judging  caufes, '  called 

faca,  within  ilieii  own  lands,  called  focna  ;  and  to  bejae  tmdjoc 
worthy,  was  to  have  a  right   to  this  privilege.     Hickrju  Tntjuur. 

t-  I-<>9- 

(173)  Tollcs  nuerfn  was  'he  privilege  of  holding  a  mark;'.  •  I 
CXafling  certain  tolls  or  cuftoms  fiom  thole  who  frequented  it. 
J  eys Saxon  Di"ion.  in  1 

(174)  Teme  or  t,um  in  Saxon  fignified  a  progeny  or  family  of 
children  ;  and  to  be  teams  iverth,  (igniiied  to  have  the  property 
of  1  heir  flaves,  and  of  the  children  and  pollerity  of  thefe  (laves. 
There  ate  111)1  iuu^e  vefliges  of  tbis  worn  in  ufe  ;— . 
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thcfes,     binnen  burckh  and  butan  :         fwo  full 
thieves,   within  burgh    and  without :     fo     full 

and  fwo  forth  fwo  he  furmift  was  on  Edward 
and  fo     forth  as     it   firft        was  in  Edward 

kinges  dage  on  alle  thingan.     And  ich  bidde  eou 
king's    day  in    all    things.  "    And  I      bid      you 

alle,  that  ge  been    him  on  fultumes,  at  thys 
all,    that  ye  be  to   him        aiiifting,  his 

Criftendome     Godes  yerichtten,  for  to  fatten 
Chriftian  and  God's    rights,  for  to  ftablifh 

and  to  driven,  loc      thar  him  neth  fy,  and  heo 
and  to  drive,    when  there         need  be,  and  he 

eoures  fultumes  bithyrfe ;  fwo  fwo  ich  yetruthen 
your     fupport    wanteth;  fo     as     I     confidence 

to  eou  habbe,  that  we  willan  for  mina  luven 
jn  you  have,     that  ye  will      for  mine  love. 

And  ich       niile  ye  thefun  that  man,       him  set 
And  I  will  not    ye  offend  that  man,  or  him  in 

anie  thingan  anye  unlag      beodthe.     God 
any  thing      any    unlawful  deed  do.     God 
eu    gehealde. 
you  hold, 

From  thefe  fpecimens,  the  people  of  England  will 
perceive,  with  pleafure,  that  the  language  which  was 
fpoken  by  their  anceftors  above  a  thoufand  years  ago, 
was  copious,  expremve,  and  mufical ;  abounding  very 
much  in  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  polyfyliables,  which 
are  efleemed  the  greateft  excellencies  of  language.  They 
will  obferve  alfo,  with  furprife,  its  great  refemblanee 
in  the  fubftance  of  it  to  modern  Engiifh ;  and  that  the 
far  greateft  part  of  the  words  of  it  are  itill  in  ufe,  though 
many  of  them  are  much  changed  in  their  fpelling  and 
meaning.  The  further  gradual  changes  of  this  language 
will  be  traced,  in  their  proper  places,  in  the  fubfequent 
volumes  of  this  work. 

'•  of  ducks;" — and  in  Scotland,   "  a  bea.n\-team,"    a  family  of 
children. 

(175)  Infangcncs  thefes,  which  is  moft  commonly  written  in  one 
word,  was  a  technical  term  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  law,  denoting  a 
privilege  granted  by  the  king  to  a  bifhop  or  thane,  to  try  a  thief 
in  his  own  court,  who  had  been  Janged  or  catched  within  his 
own  terrUoriss,     Spzlman  Qlojf.  in  vsc. 

A  minute 
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Minute  in-  A  minute  inveftigation  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
veitigation  drefs  0f  both  fexes,  and  of  all  the  different  ranks  in  fo- 
changes  0fCietyi  in  the  feveral  Britifh  nations,  in  this  period, 
drefs  not  would  be  tedious,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  and 
ueceffary.  defign  of  hiftory ;  and  therefore  a  general  view  of  this 
fubje<ft  is  all  that  can  be  expected  in  this  place. 

In  the  firft  ftages  of  fociety,  the  modes  and  fafhions 
Drefs  not  0f  drefs  are  not  very  changeable.  Arts  are  then  in 
tochanee  tne*r  infancy,  and  do  not  furnifh  materials  for  fancy  to 
in  this  pe-  work  upon  :  and  men  being  little  accuftomed  to  changes 
riod.  of  any  kind,  are  uncommonly  tenacious  of  the  fafliions, 

as  well  as  of  the  other  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors.     It  is 
a  fumfcient  proof  of  this,  that  the  very  ancient  and  bar- 
barous practice  of  body-painting  was  not  quite  unfashion- 
able in  the  prefent  period,  as  there   was  a  neceffity  for 
making  a  law  again  ft  it  A.'D.   78^   (i/<i-)     It   appears 
alfo  from  the  fame  law,  that  long  after  the  introduction 
of  Chriftianity,  fome  Pagan  modes  of  drefs  were   ftill 
retained,  that  were  much  condemned  by  the  church,  but 
are  not  defer ibed. 
f    c         We  know  of  no  very  remarkable  change  in  the  drefs 
:ots    of  the  Scots  and  Picts  in  this  period  ;  among  whom  the 
V  &?,  and  arts  were  ftill  In  a  very  imperfect  date.     The  poiterity 
v/clfh.       cf  tv,e  anc;ent  Britons  of  the  fouth,  after  their   retreat 
into  Wales,  were  not  in  better  circumftances  in  this  ref- 
pecl,  being  but  very  imperfectly  and  coarfely    clothed. 
They  are  faid  to  have   defpifed  linen,   and   to  have  had 
their  heads,  feet  and  lees   uncovered,  with  nothing   on 
tlieir  b  >di  :s  but  coarfe  rough  breeches,  a  kind  of  jacket 
next    their  flcin,  attd  le  or  plaid  over  all,  which 

.  to  ileep   in  by  night,  and   protected   them 
'      from  the  cold  and  rain  by  day,  as  the  learned  reader  will 

>w  (177).  This,  however, 
was  only  the  drefs  of  the  common  people  of  Wales  in 
»hfs  period:  for  it  pi  tears  from  the  laws  of   that 

country,     that  the    royal   family,  the    officers   of  fl 

!  other  perfons  of  high  rank,  were   not   ftrangers  to 
the  ufe  of  linen,  and  of  fnoe.s  and  {lockings.     By  thefc 

1.  p.  150, 

(177)  W\>  v  Ttitt-r,  iii  niuntj 

unt. 
Fit  i 

. 

ent 
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laws  all  the  officers  of  the  houfehold  were  appointed  to 
be  clothed  thrice  every  year,  the  king  furnifhing  the 
woollen,  and  the  queen  the  linen,  cloth,  for  that  pur- 
pcfe  (17B).  The  feveral  parts  of  the  drefs  of  the  king 
and  of  the  nobility  are  enumerated ;  among  which  are 
fhirts,  ftockings,  ihoes,  and  boots,  with  girdles  or  belts, 
at  which  their  knives  and  daggers,  with  whetftones  for 
fharpening  ihern,  were  fufpended  (179).  Though  hofe 
or  ftockings  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient  laws  of  Wales, 
we  mufl  not  imagine  that  they  were  of  the  fame  kind, 
or  manufactured  in  the  fame  manner,  with  thofe  which 
arc  now  in  ufe ;  for  the  ingenious  and  ufeful  arts  of 
knitting  and  weaving  ftockings  were  not  invented  till 
feveral  centuries  after  the  conclufion  of  this  period. 
The  ftockings  of  thofe  times  were  only  certain  clumfy 
coverings  for  the  legs  and  feet,  made  of  linen  or  wool- 
len cloth,  and  wrapped  about  them,  or  faftcned  on 
them  in  feveral  different  ways;  fome  of  whicli  will  be 
hereafter  mentioned. 

The  drefs  of  the   ancient  Germans,  as  defcribed  by  General 
Tacitus,  was  very  fimple  and  imperfect,  confuting  chiefly  defcnption 
of  a  large  mantle  or  plaid,  which   covered  the  whole  °jp  ^1  ™ 
body,  and  was  fattened  on  the  right  ihoulder  by  a  but-  glo  Sax- 
ton  or  broach  ( 1 8©).     Some  of  the  mofl  opulent  amongft  °'1S« 
them  wore  under  their  mantles  a  kind  of  tunic,  not  loofe 
and  flowing  like  thofe  of  the  Fartbians  and  Sarmatian?, 
but  exactly    fitted    to  the   fhape  of  their    bodies,    and 
ornamented     with  patches  of    the  fkins  of  animals  of 
different  colours.      The   drefs  of  .the    women  did   not 
differ  much  from  that  of  the  men,  only  their  mantles 
were  commonly  made  of  linen,  and  their  tunics  had  no 
fleeves,  and  did  not  cover    their   bofoms   (181).     The 
Anglo-Saxons,  at  their  arrival  in  Britain,  feem  to  have 
been  dreffed  in  the  fame  manner  with  their  anceftors 
the   ancient   Germans.     For  Paulus   Diaconus,    in  his 
hiftory  of   the  Longobards,    gives   the  following  fhort 
defcription  of  t.;eir  drefs  (which  he  fays  was  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons),  taken  from  a  hiftoric; 1 
painting  of  the  fixth  century,  which  he  had  feen  in  the 
palace  of  Theodel.nda,    queen    of  the  Longobards,  in 
Italy.      {  In  the  fame    place   queen   Theodelinda  built 
*  a  palace,   in  which  file  caufed  fome  of  the  exploits  of 

(178)  Leges  WalHeae,  p.  8.  (179)  Id.  p.  273, 

(  1 8a)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c    17.         OSt )  Id.  ibid- 
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the  Longobards  to  be  painted.  From  this  ancient 
painting,  we  fee  how  the  Longobards  drefled  their 
hair  in  thofe  times,  and  alfo  what  kind  of  garments 
they  wore.  Their  garments,  which  were  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were  loofe  and  flow- 
ing, and  chiefly  made  of  linen,  adorned  with  broad 
borders,  woven  or  embroidered  with  various  colours 
(182).'  As  this  defcription  was  taken  from  a  paint- 
ing, it  probably  refpetts  only  the  upper  garment  or  man- 
tle ;  and  as  this  painting  was  in  the  palace  of  a  queen, 
many  female  figures  were  probably  introduced  into  it ; 
which  might  be  the  reafon  that  many  of  thefe  mantles 
appeared  to  be  of  linen.  For  it  is  hardly  pofliible,  that 
all  the  garments  of  the  men  among  the  Longobards  and 
Anglo-Saxons,  efpecially  the  upper  ones,  could  be  made 
of  linen,  at  a  time  when  that  kind  of  cloth  was  fo 
fcarce.  Such  gai-ments  too  would  have  been  very  un- 
comfortable and  inconvenient  to  nations  that  were  fo 
much  expofed  to  dorms,  and  engaged  in  military  expe- 
ditions. 
More  par-  To  gratify  more  fully  the  curiofity  of  the  people  of 
ticular  ac-  England  in  this  particular,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
count.  collect  a  more  complete  account  of  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  drefs  of  their  anceftors,  and  of  the  arts  with  which 
they  ufed  to  adorn  their  perfons. 
Fondners  All  the  nations  which  iffued  from  Germany  and  Scan- 
for  the  dinavia  in  the  middle  ages,  and  particularly  the  Anglo- 
warm  bath. Saxons  and  Danes,  who  fettled  in  England,  long  retain- 
ed their  fondnefs  for  bathing  in  warm  water,  which 
they  had  derived  from  their  anceftors  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans (183).  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  the  warm  bath 
is  always  confulered  as  one  of  the  neceiTaries  of  life  ; 
and  no  lefs  indifpenfable  than  meat,  drink,  or  cloath- 
ing  ( 1 84).  One  of  the  moft  common  penances  enjoined 
by  the  canons  of  the  church  in  thofe  times,  to  thofe  who 
had  been  guilty  of  great  fins,  was  to  abflain  for  a  cer- 
tain time  from  the  warm  bath  themielves,  and  to  give 
meat,  drink,  clothes,  firing,  bath,  and  bed,  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  poor  people  (185).  On  the  other  hand, 
they  had  a  very  great  averfion  to  bathing  in  cold  water  ; 
which  was  alfo  enjoined  as  a  penance.     To  bathe  at  leult 

(182)  PmuI.  Diacon.  deG«ftis  Longobard.  1.  4.  c.  33. 
(1R3)  Tacit.de  Morib.  German,  c.  aa. 
(184)  JohuiWs  Canons,  A   D.  963.  c.  63,  69.    (iSf)Id   ibld- 
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every  Saturday  was  the  conftant  practice  of  all  who  hail 
any  regard  to  perfonal  propriety,  and  wilhed  to  recom- 
mend themfelves  to  the  favour  of  the  ladies  (1 86). 

The  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  confidered  fine  hair  as  The  An- 
one  of  the  greateit  beauties  and  ornaments  of  their  per-  g'o-Sa*- 
fons,  and  were  at  no  little  pains  in  dre fling  it  to  advan-  °j? fi^e'and 
tage  (187).  Young  ladies  before  marriage  wore  their  long bair. 
hair  uncovered  and  untied,  flowing  in  ringlets  over  their 
fhoulders  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  were  married,  they  cut 
it  ihorter,  tied  it  up,  and  put  on  a  head-drefs  of  fome 
kind  or  other,  according  to  the  prevailing  faihion  ( 1 88). 
To  have  the  hair  entirely  cut  off,  was  fo  great  a  dif- 
£jrace,  that  it  was  one  of  the  greateft  punifhments  in- 
flicted on  thofe  women  who  were  guilty  of  adul- 
tery (189).  The  Danifh  foldiers  who  were  quartered 
upon  the  Englifh,  in  the  reigns  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable, 
and  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  were  the  beaus  of  thofe 
times,  and  were  particularly  attentive  to  the  drefling  of 
their  hair  5  which  they  combed  at  leaft  once  every  day, 
and  thereby  captivated  the  affections  of  the  Englifh 
ladies  (190).  The  clergy,  both  fecular  and  regular, 
were  obliged  to  fhave  the  crowns  of  their  heads,  and 
keep  their  hair  fhort,  which  diftinguifhed  them  from 
the  laity  ;  and  feveral  canons  were  made  againft  their 
concealing  their  tonfure,  or  allowing  their  hair  to  grow 
long  (191).  The  fhape  of  this  clerical  tonfure  was  the 
fubjecf  of  long  and  violent  debates  between  the  Englifh 
clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  thofe  of  the  Scots  and  Picls 
on  the  other;  that  of  die  former  being  circular,  and 
that  of  the  latter  only  femicircular  (192).  It  appears 
very  plainly,  that  long  flowing  hair  was  univerfally 
eiteemed  a  great  ornament  ;  and  the  tonfure  of  the 
clergy  was  confidered  as  an  adf.  of  mortification  and 
felf-denial,  to  which  many  of  them  fubmitted  with  re- 
luctance, and  endeavoured  to  conceal  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble.  Some  of  them,  who  affected  the  reputation  of  fu- 
perior  fanctity,  inveighed  with  great  bitternefs   agafriii 

(i£6)   Weltichindus,  I.  i.  Cluver.  1.  i.  c.  16.  p.  106. 

( 1S7 J  1.  Wallingford,  apud  Gale,  t.  I.  p.  547. 

(iRR)  Du  Gauge  C!  jff.  voc.  Capelli. 

(1R9)  Tacit  de  Morio.  German,  c.  19. 

I  |.  VVaHingford,  apud  G\\e.  p.  547. 

(191)  Joljnfon's  Canons,  A.  D.  960.  c.  47. 

-  ._.2)  Bed.  Llifl.  Ecclef.  i.  $.  e.  a. 
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the  long  hair  of  the  laity  ;  and  laboured  earneftly  to  per- 
fuade  them  to  cut  it  fhort,  in  imitation  of  the  clergy. 
Thus  the  famous  St.  Wulftan,  bifhop  of  Worcefter, 
•who  fiourifhed  in  the  laft  part  of  this  period,  is  faiu  to 
have  declaimed  with  great  vehemence  againft  luxury  of 
all  kinds,  but  chiefly  again  ft  long  hair,  as  rnoft  criminal 
and  molt  univerfal.  '  The  Englifn  (fays  William  of 
«  Malmfbury,  in  his  life  of  St.  Wulftan)  were  very  vici- 

*  ous  in  their  manners,  and  plunged  in  luxury,  through 

*  the  long  peace  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  reign-  of 
'  Edward  the  Confeffor.     The  holy  prelate  Wulftan  re- 

*  proved  the  wicked  of  all  ranks  with  great  boldnefs  j 
«  but  he  rebuked  thofe  with  the  greateft   feverity  who 

*  were  proud  of  their  long  hair.  When  any  of  thofe 
1  vain  people  bowed  their  heads  before  him  to  receive  his 
c  blefiing,  before  he  gave  it,  he  cut  a  lock  of  their  hair 
f  with  a  little  {harp  knife,  which  he  carried  about  him 

*  for  that  purpofe,  and  commanded  them,  by  way  of 
c  penance  for  their  fins,  to  cut  all  the  reft  of  their  hair 
«  in  the  fame  manner.  If  any  of  them  re fu fed  to  comply 
f  with  this  command,  he  denounced  the  moft   dreadful 

*  judgments  upon  them,  reproached  them  for  their  effe- 
'  minacy,  and  foretold,  that  as  they  imitated  women  in 
<  the  length  of  their  hair,  they  would   imitate-  them   in 

*  their  cowardice  when  their  country  was  invaded  ;  which 

*  was  accomplished  at  the  landing  of  the  Normans  (193).' 
In  times  of  peace,  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  covered 
their  heads  with  a  bonnet,  exactly  of  the  fame  ihape  u  ith 
that  which  is  ftill  ufed  by  the  common  country-people 
in  Scotland  ;  in  times  of  war,  they  corf 

their  helmets  (194). 
Their  Some  of  the  ancient  German    rations   allowed 

beards.       beards  to  grow  till  they  had  killed  an  enemy   in  battle  ; 
while  others  fhaved  them  a  e?  lips  (195). 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  at  their  arrival  in  Britain,  and  for 
a  ccnfuterable   time   after,  moft  probably    I  .   the 

former  of  thefe  falhions,  as  well  as  their  near  neighbours 
the  Longobards,  to  whom  in  all  things  they  bore  a  very 
great   refemblance    (J</0).     After    the    introduction   of 

(103)  A>*«;'ih  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  254, 

(194.J  See  the  plate    ol  the  famous  taped ry  of   Bafj   ax,  Me* 
ynoires  d^  Literature,  t.  12. 

(195)  Tacit.de  J  .  .  c  31.     DioJ.  ,  c.  2". 

(196)  Paul  Diacou.  L.  u  c.  9- 

Chriftianity, 
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Chriftianity,  their  clergy  were  obliged  to  (have  their 
beards,  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  in  imitation 
cf  the  practice  of  all  the  weftern  churches  (197).  This 
distinction  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  fubfifted  for 
fome  time  ;  and  a  writer  of  the  feventh  century  com- 
plains, that  the  manners  of  the  clergy  were  fo  corrupted, 
that  they  could  not  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  laity  by 
their  actions,  but  only  by  their  want  of  beards  (198). 
By  degrees,  the  Englifh  laity  began  to  imitate  the  clergy 
fo  far  as  to  {have  all  their  beards  except  their  upper  lips, 
on  each  of  which  they  left  a  lock  of  hair  ;  by  which  they 
were  diftinguifhed  from  the  French  and  Normans,  who 
fhaved  their  whole  beards.  The  Englifh  fpies  who  had 
been  fentby  king  Harold  to  difcoverthe  Strength  and  Situ- 
ation of  the  army  of  William  duke  of  Normandy,  having 
been  taken  prifoners,  were  conducted  through  the  whole 
army,  and  defired  to  take  a  full  view  of  every  thing  ;  af- 
ter which  they  were  fumptuoufly  entertained,  and  cour- 
teoufly  difmiiTed.  *  At  their  return  (fays  Malmfbury), 
'  being  aiked  by   Harold,  what   they   had   feen  ?  they 

*  broke  out  into  high  encomiums  on  the  magnificence, 

*  confidence,  and  courtefy,  of  the  duke ;  and  fericufly 

*  added,  that  his  whole  army  feemed  to  them  to  be 
t  compofed  of  priefts,  as  ali  their  beards,  and  even  their 

*  upper  lips,  were  fhaved.     For  the  Englifh  at  that  time 

*  generally  fhaved  their  beards ;  but  allowed  the  hair  of 
'  their  upper  lips  to  grow  to  its  full  length.  The  king 
<  fmiled  at  their  ignorance  and  Simplicity  -,  well  knowing, 

*  that  thofe  whom  they  believed  to  be  priefts  were  brave 
1  warriors  (199).' 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  in  this  period,  were  far  from  be-  J!1^ 
ing  Strangers  to  the  ufe  of  linen  -,-for  of  this  all  perfons  w  s* 
of  any  consideration  amongfc  them  wore  fhirts  next  their 
bodies.  Thefe  were  eSteemed  fo  pleafant  and  fo  necef- 
iarv,  that  wearing  a  woollen  Shirt  is  reckoned  among 
thofe  things  which  constituted  deep  fatisfaclion  or  pe- 
nance for  very  great  fins  (200).  In  that  particular  de- 
fcription  of  the  French  drefs  (which  was  the  fame  with 
the  Engiiih),  in  the  ninth  century,  given  by  Eginhart, 

(107)  Muratefi,  t   1.  p.  300.  P98)   Id.  i'uid. 

{.99)  W.  Malmf,  1.  J. 

(200)  Johnfon'.:  Canons,  A,  D.  963.  Can.  64. 
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the  hittorian  of  Charlemagne,  a  fhirt  of  linen  next  the 
body  is  mentioned  as  an  eliential  part  (201). 
Their  tu-        Above  their  fhirts  they  wore  a  tunic  or  veft  fitted  to 
mes'  the  fhape  of  their  bodies,  and  reaching  to  the  middle  of 

their  thighs,  fometimes  with  fleeves,  and  fometimes 
without  them.  Kings,  princes,  and  great  men,  had 
their  veils  made  of  fslk,  or  at  lead  with  borders  of  (ilk, 
embroidered  with  various  figures  (202).  f  The  tunics 
«  (fays  Alcuinus)   of  foldiers   are    commonly  made  of 

*  linen,  and  exactly  fitted  to  the   fhape  of  their  bodies, 

*  that  they  may  be  expedite  in  pointing  their  fpears,  hold- 
«  ing  their  fhields,  and  brandifhing  their  fwords  (203).' 

Their  The  Anglo-Saxons  wore  breeches,  either  of  linen  or 

Th  |S  woo^en  cloth,  reaching  to  the  knee,  and  fometimes  con- 
fiderably  below  it,  very  much  jrefembling  troufers  worn 
by  our  failors  (204).  About  their  bodies,  above  their 
tunics,  they  wore  belts  or  girdles,  in  which  their  fwords 
were  fluck  almoft  perpendicular  (205).  Thefe  belts 
were  fometimes  embroidered,  and  adorned  with  preci- 
ous ftones  (206).  , 
Their  The  common  people  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  for  the 

ftockings.  rnoft  part  had  no  ftockings,  nor  any  other  covering  on 
their  legs ;  and  even  the  clergy  celebrated  mafs  with 
their  legs  naked,  till  the  following  law  was  made  againtt 
that  practice  in  the  council  of  Chalchuythe,  A.  D.  785  : 
f  Let  no  minifter  of  the  altar  prefume  to  approach  it  to 
'  celebrate   mafs  with  naked  legs,  left  his  filthinefs  ap- 

*  pear,  and  God  be  offended  (207) '  But  perfons  of 
condition  covered  their  legs  with  a  kind  of  ftockings 
made  of  linen  or  woollen  cloth,  which  were  fometimes 
fattened  on,  and  made  to  fit  the  fhape,  by  being  wrapped 
about  with  bandages,  which  made  many  turns  round  the 
leg,  from  the  foot  to  the  knee  (208).     Thefe  band 

are  very  viiible  on  the  legs  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr, 
Guido  count  of  Ponthieu,  and  a  few  other  great  perfo- 
nages  in  the  famous  tapeltry  of  Bayeux,  which  is  one 
of  the  moit  curious  monuments  of  thofe  times  now 
remaining, 

(201)  Egiuhart.  VitaTjaroli  Magiil,  c.  25.        i?oz)  In.  ibid. 
(20,)  A'icu  111  Lib.  deOffic.  Divin. 

(204)  See  the  plates  of  ;he  tapeltry  of  Eaveux,  Montfaucou 
Mormmens  ''<-  VJonarchie  Frarjotfe,  r.   1. 

(205)  Id   ibid.    _  (a  6)  W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  c.  t. 
(zor)  Wilkint  Cone?',  r.    r.   p    147. 

(2^8)  Liudenbrogii  GlofE  p.     - 

Though 
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Though  many  of  the  figures  in  this  tapeftry  are  with- Their 
out  ftockings,  none  of  them  are  without  fhoes  ;  which  ^oss- 
makes  it  probable,  that  fhoes  (as  they  are  more  necefla- 
ry)  were  more  generally  ufed,  than  ftockings,  in  this 
period.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  furprifed  to  hear, 
that  the  greateft  princes  of  Europe,  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  wore  wooden  fhoes,  which  are  now 
cfteemed  the  marks  of  the  mod  deplorable  indigence 
and  mifery.  Thofe  of  a  great  king  are  thus  defcribed  by 
one  who  had  feen  them  :  l  The  fhoes  which  covered  each 
'  of  his  feet  are  ftill  remaining :  their  foles  are  of  wood, 
'  and  the  upper  part  of  leather,  tied  with  thongs.    They 

*  were   fo  nicely   fitted  to  the  fhape  of  the  feet,  that 

*  you  might  difcern  the  order  of  the  toes,  terminating  in 
'  a  point  at  the  great  toe  ;  fo  that  the  fhoe  of  the  right 
'  foot  could  not  be  put  upon  the  left  foot,  nor  that  of 
«  the  left  on  the  right  (209).' 

The  fagum  or  mantle  was  the  principal  garment  of  Their 
the  ancient  Germans,  and  of  all  the  nations  defcended  nian^es» 
from   them ;    particularly   of  the   Franks   and    Anglo- 
Saxons  (210).     This   garment  is  thus  defcribed  by  a  co- 
temporary  writer  :    '  Their  uppermost  garment    was  a 

*  mantle  of  white  or  blue  cloth,  fquare,  and  lined,  and 

*  fo  formed,  that  when  it  was  put  on  their  fhoulders,  it 

*  reached  to  their  feet,  before  and  behind ;  but  hardly 
«  reached  to  their  knees  on  the  two  fides  (21 1).'  Thefe 
mantles  were  fattened  on  the  right  fhoulder  by  a  but- 
ton ;  and  were  of  great  ufe  to  foldiers  in  military  expe- 
ditions, protecting  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  keeping  them  warm  both  in  the  night  and 
day.  It  was  on  this  account  that  Charlemagne  prohi- 
bited the  ufe  of  fhort  cloaks,  which  began  to  come  into 
fafhion  in  his  time.     c  Of  what  ufe  (laid  that  wife  prince) 

*  are  thefe  trifling  little  cloaks  ?  When  we  are  in  bed, 
f  they  do  not  cover  us  ;  when  we  are  on  horfeback,  they 
<  do  not  protect  us  from  the  wind  and  rain ;  and  when 

*  we  retire   to    eafe    nature,  they    do    not  fecure  our 

*  legs  from  the  cold  and  froft  (212).'  The  mantles  ufed 
by  kings  at  their  coronations,  and  on  other  great  folemni- 
ties,  were  of  purple  cloth  or  filk,  embroidered  with  gold. 

(209)  Eginharf.  a  Schminkio  edit,  p,  111. 

(210)  Tacit,  de  Morib,  German,  c.  17. 

(211)  Lindenbrogii  Glulf.  in  voc.  Sagum.  (212)  Id.  ibid. 

LI  2  <  I  give 
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*  I  give  (laid  Witlaf  king  of  Mercia,  in  his  charter  to 
f  the   abbey   of  Croiland)  to   the  fecretary  of  the   laid 

*  abbey,  my  purple  mantle,  which  I  wore  at  my  coro- 
4  nation,  to  be  made  into  a  cope  to  be  ufed  by  thofe  who 
'  miniiter  at  the  holy  altar;  and  alfo  my  golden   vail, 

*  embroidered  with  the  hiflory  of  the  fiege  of  Troy,  to 

*  be  hung  up  in  the  church  on  my  anniverfary  (213)/ 
The  mantles  of  princefies  and  ladies  of  diftinclion  were 
made  of  filk  or  fine  linen. 

Diftine-  There  was  little  diiference  between  the  drefles  of  the 

tweeii  tiie   two  fexes  among  the  ancient  Germans  ;  only  the  women 

drefles  of    made  more   ufe  of  linen  than  trie  men,  the  fleeves  of 

the  fcxes.    t}ie;r  tunics   were  fhorter,  reaching  no  further  than  to 

their  elbows ;  and  their  bofoms  were   uncovered   when 

they  had  not  on  their  mantles  (214).     The  dreffes  of  the 

two  fexes  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  feem  to  have  differed 

in   fome    other    particulars.     The   tunics  of  the    ladies 

ie&daoi   to  their  ancles; — their  mantles  were  fattened 

Uiore,  and  not  on  the  right  moulder,  with  a  button; 

they  had  openings  on  each  fide  for  the  arms,  and  they. 

flowed  down  to  the  ground  on  all  fides.     Thefe  circu.m- 

ftanees  appear  very  plainly  by  an  attentive  infpeftion  of 

the  female  figures  in  the  famous  tapeilry  of  Bayeux  (215). 

'rn^~  „r        Perfons  of  rank   and   wealth,  of  both  fexes,  amoncr 
merits  or  an 

gold,  the  Danes  and  Anglo-Saxons,  feem  to  have  been  very 

fond  of  ornaments  of  gold  ;  as  gold  chains  and  bracelets. 

Cold  chains  were  worn  by  all  omcers  of  diitinction,  both 

civil  and  military,  as  badges  of  their  offices  ;  and  thefe 

chains  were  given  them   by  their  fovereigns ;  who,  on 

this   account,  are    fomt  times    called   the  givrrs   of  gold 

r'.n.i/is,  in  the  poems  of  thole  times  (216).     The  famous 

pvefent  made  by  earl  Godwin  to  king  Hardicanute  hath 

been  already  mentioned  ;     and    lufhciently    fhews,  that 

bracelets  of  gold  on  each  arm  were  ornaments  worn  by 

warriors,  as  well  as  by  ladies,  in  this  period  (21  7).      The 

Danes  in  particular  were  fo  great  admirers  of  thefe  orna- 

;    _nts,  that  they  efleemed  no  oaths  ft  (acred  and  iuviola- 

bhe  as  (Q10&  that  were  iuoin  on  bracelets  of  gold  (218). 

In  a  word,  wc  have  the  direct,  tcftimony  of  a  cotempo- 

(21.;)  Ingulph.  Hifl.  Oroil.  ».  4QP. 

(2 14)  Tacit,   de  Morib    Genua'  .  c.    r?. 

(215)  Memoires  de  l'Academie  des  inlcripiions,   t.    12.  p.   3S1. 
442. 

(216)  Cluon.  Saxon,  p.  ri2.  (217)  See  vol.  ii. 

(.  18)  Ail'er.  \  ita  &Ifredi,  p.  8.     Ethelwerdi  Chron.  !.  4.  c.  j. 
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rary  writer,  that,  at  the  conclufion  of  this  period,  the 
Engliih  were  admired  by  other  nations,  and  even  by  the 
French,  for  the  richnefs  and  elegance  of  their  drefs. 
The  French  and  Norman  nobility  admired  the  fine 
perfons,  the  flowing  hair,  and  the  beautiful  drefles,  of 
the  Englifh  nobles.  For  the  Englifh  women  excel  all 
others  in  needle-work,  and  embroidering  with  gold  ; 
and  their  male  artifts  are  alfo  excellent.  Befides  this, 
fuch  Germans  as  are  mod  fkilful  in  the  fcveral  arts  re- 
fide  in  England ;  and  their  merchants,  who  viiit  many 
diflant  regions  with  their  fhips,  bring  home  from  other 
countries  the  moil  curious  works  of  art  of  every 
kind  (219).' 

Furs  of  various  kinds  were  much  ufed  hy  perfons  of  Furs, 
both  fexes,  and  of  all  conditions,  in  lining  their  tunics 
and   mantles,  eipecially  in  the  winter-feafon.-     Of  this 
many  proofs  might  be  produced  j  but  the  following  fhovt 
anecdote  from  the  life  of  Wulftan  bifhop   of  Worcefter 
will  be  fuiheient.     The  holy  biihop  is  thus  celebrated  by 
his   biographer    for  the    modeily    and  humility  of  his 
drefs  :  He  avoided  all  appearances  of  pride  and  oftenta- 
tion  in  his  drefs  :  for  though  he  was  very  rich,  he  never 
made  ufe  of  any  finer  furs  than  thofe  of  lambs  fkins  in 
lining  his  garments.     For  this  he  was  blamed  one  day 
in  converfation  by  one  of  his  brethren,  Jeffrey  bifhop 
of  Conftans  j  who  afked  him,  Why  he  ufed  only  the  furs 
of  lambs  in  his  garments,  when  he  might  and  ought 
to  ufe  thofe  of  fables,  beavers,  and  foxes  ?     To  which 
he  returned  this  facetious  anfwer  :  It  is  very  proper  for 
you   and  other  politicians,  who  are  fkilled  in  all  the 
tricks  and  artifices  of  the  world,  to  wear  the  fpoils  of 
thofe  cunning  animals  j  but  as  I  am  a  plain  and  artlef s 
man,  I  am  very  well  contented  witli  the  ikins  of  iambs. 
The  other  (till  infilling,  that  if  he  would  not  ufe  thofe 
finer  furs,  he  might  at  lead  ufe  the  furs  of  cats.     Be- 
lieve me,  replied  Wulilan,  my  dear  brother,  the  lamb 
of  God  is  much  cftener  fung  in  the  church  than  the  cat 
of  God.     This  witty  anfwer  threw  the  whole  com- 
pany   into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  and    put  bifhop 
Jeffrey  to  filence  (220).'     This  anecdote,  betides    the 
urpofe  for  which  it  is  introduced,  may  ferve  as  a  fpeci- 
nen  of  the  wit  of  thofe  times, 

{2 19)  Geftn  Gulielmi  Duci^,  apud  Duel  en.  p.   2 1 1. 
(azo)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  %.  p.  259, 
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It  is  not  neceffary  to  fpend  much  time  in  describing  the 
diet  of  the  feveral  nations  of  Britain  in  this  period.  For 
thefe  nations  were  not  unpraclifed  in  the  arts  of  hunting, 
hawking,  hfhing,  paflurage,  and  agriculture  ;  and  con- 
fequentiy  were  not  unprovided  with  the  various  kinds  of 
meats  and  drinks  which  are  procured  by  thefe  arts. 

The  people  of  Wales,  in  this  period,  and  even  for 
fome  ages  after,  were  very  abftemious  in  their  diet. 
They  remain  fading  from  morning  tonight,  being  em- 
ployed through  the  whole  day  in  managing  their  affairs  ; 
and  in  the  evening  they  take  a  moderate  fupper.  If 
by  any  means  they  are  difappointed  of  a  fupper,  or 
get  only  a  very  flight  one,  they  wait  with  patience  till  the 
Succeeding  evening,  without  taking  any  food.  In  the 
evening,  when  all  the  family  and  itrangers  are  affem- 
blcd,  they  make  ready  provifions  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  guefts  and  the  abilities  of  the  family,  and  in 
doing  this  they  ftudy  only  to  fatisfy  the  demands  of 
nature,  and  not  to  provoke  an  appetite,  by  the  arts  of 
cookery,  by  fauces,  and  a  variety  of  difhes.  "When 
the  fupper  is  ready,  a  bafket  with  vegetables  is  fet  be- 
fore every  three  perfons,  and  not  before  every  two,  as 
in  other  countries, — a  large  difh  with  meat  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  fometimes  a  mefs  of  brQth  or  pottage. 
Their  bread  is  thin  and  broad  cakes,  which  are  baked 
from  day  to  day.  They  make  no  ufe  of  tables,  table- 
cloths, or  napkins.  When  ftrangers  are  at  fupper,  the 
mafter  and  miltrefr.  of  the  houfe  always  ferve  them  in 
pcrfon,  and  never  taftc  any  thing  till  their  guefts  have 
iinifhed  their  repaft ;  that  if  there  be  any  deficiency  of 
provifions,  it  may  fall  to  their  own  (hares  (221).'  This 
account  is  given  by  a  Welihman,  who  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  his  country- 
men. It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  common  people 
among  the  Scots  and  Piclo,  who  were  alio  defcended 
from  the  ancient  Britons,  lived  in  the  fame  manner  in 
this  period.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  take  notice,  that 
the  people  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  particularly  the  prin- 
ces of  all  thefe  nations,  lived  in  a  more  plentiful  and  lefs 
fimple  manner.  The  chief  cooks  of  die  king  and  queen 
were  perfons  of  considerable  dignity  in  the  courts  of  the 
kings  of  Wales,  and  made  ufe  of  pepper,  and  other  fpice- 


{221)  Girald.  Cambrenf.  Defcriptio  Cambrias,  c.  io. 
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ries,  in  feafoning  the  dimes  for  the  royal  table,  which 
appear  to  have  been  numerous  (222).  Two  tables  were 
daily  covered  in  the  king's  hall :  at  the  firft  of  which  the 
king  prefided,  and  ten  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
court  were  admitted  to  it :  the  fecond  table  was  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  hall,  near  the  door,  at  which  the  maf- 
ter  of  the  houfehold,  with  three  other  principal  officers, 
had  their  feats.  At  this  fecond  table  were  feveral  empty 
places,  for  the  reception  of  fuch  as  were  degraded  from 
the  king's  table  for  their  milbehaviour  (223). 

The  ordinary  drink  of  the  common  people  in  Scot-  Their 
land  and  Wales  was  water  or  milk  •,  but  perfons  of  rank  drinks, 
and  fortune  had  a  variety  of  fermented  and  intoxicating 
liquors,  which  they  ufed  with  great  freedom,  and  too 
often  to  excefs.  Mead  was  Hill  one  of  their  favourite 
liquors,  and  bore  a  high  price ;  for  a  calk  of  mead,  by 
the  laws  of  Wales,  was  valued  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pence,  equal  in  quantity  of  filver  to  thirty 
fhillings  of  our  prefent  money,  and  in  efficacy  to  fifteen 
pounds  (224).  The  dimenfions  of  the  calk  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  thefe  laws  :  *  The  meafure  of  a  cafk  of  mead 
'  mud  be  nine  palms  in  height,  and  fo  capacious  as  to 
'  ferve  the  king,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  counfellors, 
'  for  a  bathing  tub  (225)/  By  another  law  its  diameter 
is  fixed  at  eighteen  palms.  To  provide  the  materials 
for  making  this  liquor,  every  farmer,  either  of  the  king 
or  of  the  nobility,  was  obliged  to  pay  a  part  of  his  rent  in 
honey  (226).  They  had  alfo  two  kinds  of  ale,  called 
common  ale>  and  fpiced  ale ;  and  their  value  was  ascertain- 
ed by  law :  e  If  a  farmer  hath  no  mead,  he  fhall  pay  two 
<  cafks  of  fpiced  ale,  or  four  calks  of  common  ale,  for 
*  one  cafk  of  mead  (227).'  By  this  law,  a  cafk  of  fpiced 
ale,  nine  palms  in  height,  and  eighteen  palms  in  dia- 
meter, was  valued  at  a  fum  of  money  equal  in  efficacy 
to  feven  pounds  ten  fhillings  of  our  prefent  money; 
and  a  cafk  of  common  ale,  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  at 
a  fum  equal  to  three  pounds  fifteen  fhillings.  This 
is  a  fufficient  proof,  that  even  common  ale  in  this  pe- 
riod was  an  article  of  luxury  among  the  Welfh,  which 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  great  and  opulent.  Wine 
feems  to  have  been  quite  unknown  even  to  the  kings  of 

(222)  Leges  Wallicsc,  p.  48.  55.  (223)  Id.  p.  13,  14,  15. 

(224)  Id.  p.  178.  (2*5)  14.  ibid.  (226)  Id.  p.  1 74- 

f  ii'j)  Id.  ib;d. 
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Wales  in  this  period,  as  it  is  not  fo  much  as  once  men- 
tioned in  their  laws ;  though  Giraldus  Cambrenfls,  who 
fiouriihed  about  a  century  after  the  conqueft,  acquaints 
us,  that  there  was  a  vineyard,  in  his  time,  at  Maenar- 
per,  near  Pembroke,  in  South  Wales  (228). 
Diet  of  the  The  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  were  very  far  from 
Arglo-  being  fo  abftemious  in  their  diet  as  the  pofterity  of  the 
'  d E)S  «  ancient  Britons ;  but  rather  verged  towards  the  other 
'  '  extreme,  For  inftead  of  contenting  themfelves  with  one 
moderate  meal  a-day,  they  commonly  took  four  full 
ones.  Some  of  our  monkiih  hiftorians,  who  flourifhed 
after  the  conqueft,  fpeak  with  high  relifh  of  the  good 
living  at  court  in  the  Saxon  and  Daniih  times.  *  The 
'  kings  (as  it  is  faid)  were  then  fo  generous  and  boun- 
'  tiful,  that  they  commanded  four  royal  banquets  to  be 
«  ferved  up  every  day  to  all  their  courtiers ;  chufing 
«  rather  to  have  much  fuperfluity  at  their  tables,  than  the 
*  lead  appearance  of  deficiency.  But,  alas !  it  is  be- 
«  come  the  cuftora  at  court  in  our  times  to  have  only  one 
«  entertainment  a-day ;  out  of  politenefs,  as  it  is  pretended, 
«  but  in  reality  out  of  fordid  parfimony  (229).'  The 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  like  their  anceftors  the  ancient 
Germans,  delighted  much  in  feafting  (230).  Their 
nobles  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  their  revenues  in  making 
provifion  for  the  abundant  and  frequent  feafts  with  which 
they  regaled  their  friends  and  followers  (231).  Their 
kings  entertained  all  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  for 
feveral  days  at  each  of  the  three  feftivals  of  Chriftmas, 
Eafter,  and  Whitfuntide,  in  the  moil  fumptuous  man- 
ner, and  at  a  great  expence  (232).  In  a  word,  no 
meeting  of  any  kind  was  held,  and  no  bufmefs  of  im- 
portance was  tranfa£led,  without  a  feaft.  Thefe  feafts 
were  more  remarkable  for  their  abundance  than  for  their 
elegance  ;  and  fome  kinds  of  provifions  were  then  ufed 
which  would  not  now  be  touched,  but  in  the  greateft 
extremities  of  famine.  The  Daniih  inhabitants  of  Nor- 
thumberland, in  particular,  were  fond  of  horfe-flefh, 
which  they  devoured  in  great  quantities  (233). 

(228)  Girald.CambrenC  Itinerarium  Cambria:,  1.  1.  c.  12, 

(229)  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6. 

(230)  Tacit,  dt  Moiib.  Herman,  c.  74,  15. 

(231)  W.Malmf.  1.  3. p.  8.        (252)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  199. 
(23J)  Wilkins  Concilia,  t.  1.  p.  147.151. 
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The  cookery  of  the  Englifh  in  this  period,  we  may  Their 
prefume,  was  not  very  exquifite.  It  feerns  to  have  con-  cookery, 
filled  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  three  operations  of 
roafting,  broiling,  and  boiling.  The  ancient  Germans, 
and  all  the  nations  defccmled  from  them,  deliglited  much 
in  great  joints  of  roafted  meat;  a  taite  which  univer- 
ially  prevailed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  this  period, 
and  ftill  prevails  among  the  mod  robuft  and  pianjy  of 
their  pofterity  (234).  Salted  meats  of  all  kinds  were 
much  ufed  in  thofe  times  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  and 
even  at  royal  entertainments  (235). 

As  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Canes  were  at  leaft  as  much  t,    .   ,. 
addicted  to  intemperance  in  drinking  as  in  eating,  they  quors 
were  at  much  pains   in  providing  plenty  and  variety  of  wine, 
liquors  for  their  entertainments.     The  liquors  provided  ™ead>  a1e» 
for  a  royal  banquet,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confcf-  naurat,  ' 
for,  were    wine,  mead,  ale,  pigment,  morat,    and   cy-  cyder,  &c. 
der  (236).     If  wine  was  made  in  England  in  this  period, 
it  was  only  in  fmall  quantities  ;  and  therefore  the  greatest 
part  of  what  was  ufed  was  certainly  imported.    * Though 
«  Britain  (fays  an  ancient  hiftorir.n)  abounds  in  fo  many 
*  things,  it  produceth  but  little  wine,  tint  thofe  who 
f  defire  to  purchafe  her  commodities  may  have   fome- 
£  thing  to  give  in  exchange  for   them  (23-).'     Wine, 
therefore,  we  may  conclude,  was  both  fcarce   and  dear 
in  Britain  in  this  period,  when  trade  was  in  its  infancy. 
Mead  was  alio  one  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  could 
only  be  procured  by  perfons  of  confiderabie    opulence. 
Aie  was  the  favourite  liquor  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Danes,  as  it  had  been  of  their  anceftors  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans (23.8).     Before   their   converfion    to    Chriftianity, 
they  believed  that  drinking  large  and  frequent  draughts 
of  ale  was  one  of  the  chief  felicities  which  thofe  heroes 
iCnjoyed  who  were  admitted  into  the  hall  of  Odin  (139) : 
a  fumcient  proof  of  the  high  relifh  which  thefe  nations 
had  for  that  liquor.     This  relim  they  retained  to  the  end 
of  this   period  ;  and  it  is  ftill  retained  by  many  of  their 
pofterity.     Pigment  (in  Latin  pigmgntum)  was  one  of  the 

(234)  Athensei  Deipnoiopli.  I.4.  c.  13.      Eginhart.  a  Schminkio 
edit.  p.  113. 

(235)  Hen.  Hunt.  I.  6.  p.  210.  (236)  Id.  ibid. 
(237)  Id.  1.  1.  p.  171.         (-^38)  Tacit.  deMorib.  German. c.  23. 
(259)  Bartholin,  de  Caufit  Contempt^  apud  Danos  Mortis,  1.  2. 

C.  18,  p.  541.558. 
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richeft  and  molt  delicious  liquors  known  in  thofe  times  ; 
and  fo  greatly  admired  both  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, that  it  was  commonly  called  ne&ar.  It  is  thus 
defcribed  by  an  ancient  author : — *  Pigment  is  a  fweet 
*  and  odoriferous  liquor,  made  of  honey,  wine,  and  fpice- 
'  ries  of  various  kinds  (240).'  Morat  was  alfo  efteem- 
ed  a  delicacy,  and  was  only  found  at  the  tables  of  the 
great.  It  was  made  of  honey,  diluted  with  the  juice  of 
mulberries  (241).  Cyder  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  need 
not  be  defcribed.  Some  other  liquors  are  occafionally 
mentioned  in  the  monuments  of  this  period ;  but  it  is 
not  neceflary  to  make  this  enumeration  more  com- 
plete (242). 
Manner  of  Among  the  ancient  Germans  every  gueft  had  a  fepa- 
fitnng  at  rate  feat,  and  a  little  table  by  himfelf ;  but  their  pofte- 
table.  r|ty  ^g  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  of  this  period  were 
feated  on  long  benches,  at  large  fquare  tables  (243). 
This  appears  from  many  paflages  in  their  hiftory,  and 
from  the  figure  of  the  table  at  which  Harold  and  his 
friends  are  reprefented  dining  in  the  tapeftry  of  Bay- 
eux  (244).  Theguefts  were  not  permitted  to  take  their 
places  on  thefe  benches  according  to  their  own  fancies, 
but  according  to  an  arrangement  that  was  exactly  fettled 
and  ftrictly  obferved.  By  the  court  laws  of  king  Canute, 
the  officers  of  his  houfehold,  and  all  the  nobility  who 
dined  at  court,  are  commanded  to  take  their  places  at 
table  according  to  their  rank,  and  thofe  of  the  fame  rank 
according  to  their  feniority  in  office  ;  and  if  any  one  pre- 
fumed  to  take  too  high  a  place,  he  was  degraded  to  the 
loweft,  and  all  the  company  were  permitted  to  pelt  him 
with  bones,  without  being  thought  guilty  of  any  riide- 
r.efs,  or  liable  to  any  challenge  (245).  By  the  laws  of 
Wales,  which  were  probably  copied  in  this  particular 
from  fome  Anglo-Saxon  laws  that  are  now  loft,  the 
places  of  all  the  great  officers  who  were  admitted  to  the 


(240)  Joan,  de  Janua,  Catholicum  Parvum,  apud  Du  Cange, 
t.  5.  p.  471. 

(241)  Du  Cange  Gloff.  in  voc.  Moratum. 

(242)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  98. 

(243)  Tact,  de  Mor'b.  German,  c.  22. 

(?44)  Montfaucon  Monuratns  de  la  Monarchic  Francoife,  t.  1. 
plate  35.  p.  372. 

(245)  Leges  Curiales  Regis  Canuti,  apud  Bartholin,  p.  533. 
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royal  table  are  afcertained  with  the  moft  minute  exami- 
ne fs  (246). 

As  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune  among  the  Anglo-  Diver- 
Saxons  and  Danes  never  engaged  in  bufmeSs,  and  could  fi°ns- 
not  amufe  themfelves  with  reading,  they  neceSfarily  Spent 
much  of  their  time  in  diverfions.     Thefe  were  of  three 
kinds,  viz. — martial  exercifes, — the  fports  of  the  field, 
— and  domeStic  amufements. 

War  being  the  chief  employment  and  great  delight  of  Martial 
the  Anglo-Saxon  thanes,  and  their  retainers,  many  of  exercifes. 
the  diverfions  of  their  youth,  and  even  of  their  riper 
years,  were  of  a  martial  call,  confifting  of  running, 
Swimming,  leaping,  riding,  wreftling  and  fighting  (247). 
A  young  warrior  thus  recounts  the  exercifes  in  which  he 
had  acquired  dexterity  by  conftant  practice :    *  I  fight 

*  valiantly,  I  fit  firmly  on  horfeback ;  I  am  inured  to 
'  fwimming  ;  I  know  how  to  run  along  on  fcates ;  I 

*  dart  the  lance;  and  am  ikilful  at  the  oar  (248)/ 
The  martial  dance  was  the  favourite  diverfion  of  the  an- 
cient Germans,  and  of  their  descendants  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons.    It  is  thus  defcribed  by  Tacitus :    '  They  have  one 

*  public   diverfion  which  is   constantly  exhibited  at  all 

<  their  meetings.     Young  men,  who  by  frequent  exer- 

<  cife  have  attained  to  great  perfection  in  this  paltime, 

*  ftrip  themfelves,  and  dance  among  the  points  of  fwords 

*  and  fpears  with  the  moft  wonderful  agility,  and  even 

*  with  the  moft  elegant  and  graceful  motions.  Thefe 
'  young  gentlemen  do  not  perform  this  martial  dance  for 
.'  hire,  but  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Spectators,  whofe 
'  applaufe  they  efteem  a  Sufficient  reward  (249).'  In  a 
word,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Germany  and  Scandi- 
navia, and  the  nations  defcended  from  them,  delighted 
fo  much  in  thefe  martial  exercifes,  that  they  imagined 
they  conftituted  the  chief  amufement  and  felicity  of 
thofe  heroes  who  were  admitted  into  Valhalla,  the  place 
of  future  happinefs.  *  Tell  me  (fays  Gangler),  how 
,'  do  the  heroes  divert  themfelves  when  they  are  not  en- 

*  gjiged  in  drinking  ?'  *  Every  day  (replies  Har),  as 
'  foon  as  they  have  dreffed  themfelves,  they  take  their 

*  arms,  and  entering  the  lifts,  fight  till  they  cut  one 

*  another  in  pieces.     This  is  their  diverfion.     But  no 

(246)  Leges  Wallicre,  1.  1.  paflim. 

(247)  Northern  Antiquities,  t.  I.  p.  197. 

(248)  Id.  ibid.  p.  238.       (349)  Tacit,  de  Morib,  German,  c.  24. 
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*  fooner  does  the  hour  of  repaft    approach,  than  they 
(  remount  their  horfes,  all  fafe  and  found,  and  return 

*  to  drink  in  the  palace  of  Odin  (250)/  Such  readers 
as  defire  to  fee  a  very  prolix  defcription  of  the  military 
dances  and  other  martial  diverfions  of  the  ancient  Danes, 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  other  nations  of  Europe,  in  this 
period,  may  confult  the  works  quoted  below  (251).  It 
was  from  thefe  martial  diverfions  that  the  tournaments 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  will  be  delineated  in  our 
third  volume,  derived  their  origin.  Horfe-races  may  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  diverfions  of  the  Englifh  in  this 
period.  Among  the  magnificent  prefents  that  were 
made  to  king  Athelftan,  by  Adulphus,  ambaffador  of 
Hugh  king  of  France,  when  he  demanded  his  filler  the 
princefs  Edelfwitha  for  his  mafter,  we  are  told, — c  there 

*  were  feveral  running-horfes,  with  their  faddles,  and 

*  bits  of  yellow  gold  in  their  mouths  (252).'  This  is  a 
fufficient  proof,  that  fuch  horfes  were  admired  and  ufed 
in  England  at  that  time. 

Sports  nf  The  fports  of  the  field  were  the  favourite  diverfions 
the  field,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Danes,  and  other  Britifli  nations,  in 
this  period  j  and  in  thefe  fports  perfons  of  rank  and  for- 
tune fpent  the  greateft  part  of  their  time  when  they 
were  not  engaged  in  war.  Such  rural  diverfions  were 
admirably  adapted  to  give  delight  to  a  people  of  great 
activity  and  fpirit,  who  enjoyed  much  leifure,  and  lived 
conftantly  in  an  open  country,  abounding  in  game  of  all 
kinds,  which  feemed  to  folicit  their  purfuit.  Accordingly 
they  confidered  hawking  and  hunting  as  the  two  principal 
branches  of  a  royal  and  noble  education,  the  mofl  ad- 
mired accomplifhments,  and  moft  honourable  employ- 
ments, of  kings  and  princes.  Alfred  the  Great  was 
taught  to  hunt  before  he  was  taught  to  read  ;  and  his 
friend  and  hiitorian  Afier  fpeaks  of  his  fuperior  ikill  in 
all  the  fports  of  the  field  in  a  kind  of  rapture :    i  Before 

*  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  a  molt  expert  and 
'  active  hunter,  and  excelled  in  all  the  branches  of  that 
f  moft  noble  art,  to  which  he  applied  with  inceffant  la- 
i  bour  and  amazing  fuccefs.     For  his  felicity  in  hunt- 

*  ing,  as  well  as  in  all  other  gifts  o:  God,  Mas  really 

(250)  Bartholin,  p. 

(251)  Hiftoria   Olai    Magni,    1.    15.    p.   573-5%.       Muratori, 
t.  2.      I  ;ifl'ert.it-.  29. 

(252)  W.  M.ilaii".  1.  2.  c.  6. 
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<  incomparable,  as  I  myfelf  have  often  feen  (253).* 
Edward  the  ConfefTor's  fondnefs  for  thefe  exercifes 
of  hunting  and  hawking  is  thus  defcribed  by  his 
hiftorian :  i  There  was  only  one  diverfion  in  which 
«  he  took  the  greateft  pofiible  delight,  viz.  to  follow  a 
*  pack  of  fwift  hounds  in  purfuit  of  their  game,  and  to 
«  cheer  them  with  his  voice,  or  to  attend  the  flights  of 
«  hawks  taught  to  purfue  and  catch  their  kindred  birds. 
(  Every  day,  after  divine  fervice,  he  took  the  field,  and 

<  fpent  his  time  in  thefe  beloved  fports  (254).'  The 
figure  of  a  hawk  upon  the  left  hand  was  the  mark  by 
which  the  painters  of  thofe  times  diftinguifhed  perfons 
of  high  rank,  of  both  fexes,  from  their  inferiors ;  which 
is  a  fufficient  proof,  that  their  fondnefs  for,  and  frequent 
ufe  of  that  bird,  was  univerfally  known  (255).  So  great 
a  value  did  the  princes  and  nobility  of  Europe  in  this 
period  fet  upon  their  hawks,  that  they  conftantly  carried 
them  with  them  in  all  their  journies,  and  fometimes  into 
battle,  and  would  not  part  with  them  even  to  procure 
their  own  liberty,  when  they  were  taken  prifoners  (256). 
The  truth  is,  to  refign  his  hawk  was  one  of  the  molt 
difhonourable  actions  of  which  a  nobleman  could  be 
guilty,  and  was  coniidered  as  a  voluntary  resignation  of 
his  nobility.  Dogs  of  fport  of  all  kinds  were  alfo  the 
favourites  and  conftant  companions  of  the  great  in  this 
period ;  and  a  prodigious  number  of  laws  were  made  to 
prevent  their  being  killed  or  ftolen  (257). 

When  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  took  fo  much  de-  Game 
lighr  in  the  diverfions  of  the  field,  we  may  be  almoft  'aws* 
certain,  that  they  endeavoured  to  fecure  to  themfelves, 
and  to  prevent  their  inferiors  from  fharing  with  them  in 
the  pleafure  of  thofe  admired  amufements.  Of  this  we 
have  the  cleared  evidence  in  the  forefl  or  game  laws  of 
Canute  the  Great,  which  are  Mill  extant.  By  thefe  laws, 
certain  magistrates  or  judges  are  appointed  in  every  coun- 
ty, to  take  cognifance  of  all  trefpailes  committed  within 
the  limits  of  the  royal  foreits  ;  and  certain  inferior  officers 
or  game-keepers  are  conftituted  to  apprehend  thofe  who 

(253)  Afler.  Vita  .dSlfredi,  a  Camden,  edit.  p.  5. 

(254)  W.   Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  13. 

(255)  Memoires  des  Infcriptions,  t.  9.  p.  542. 
(256}  Id.  ibrd. 

(257)  L'mdenbrog.  p.   384,   385 — 435,    .yJn     Leges    Wallic*;, 
p.  249,  &<:, 
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were  guilty  of  fuch  trefpaSTes.  Thanes,  bifhops,  and 
abbots,  are  permitted  to  hunt  in  the  king's  chaces ;  but 
the  penalties  and  punishments  inflicted  on  unqualified 
perfons  who  were  guilty  of  hunting,  or  even  disturbing; 
the  game,  are  very  fevere.  By  one  of  thefe  laws,  if  a 
gentleman,  or  inferior  thane,  killed  a  flag  in  a  royal 
foreft,  he  was  degraded,  and  deprived  of  his  arms ;  if  a 
ceorl  killed  one,  he  was  reduced  to  flavery  ;  and  if  a 
Slave  killed  one,  he  was  put  to  death.  By  another  of 
thefe  laws,  all  proprietors  of  lands  are  declared  to  have 
a  right  to  hunt  within  their  own  lands ;  but  not  to  pur- 
fue  their  game  into  any  of  the  royal  chaces  (258). 
Domeftic  Though  the  martial  and  rural  fports  above  defcribed 
gameo.  enabled  the  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  of  this  period, 
to  fpend  a  confiderable  part  of  their  time  in  a  very  agree- 
able manner ;  yet  as  thefe  fports  could  only  be  purfued 
in  the  day-time,  in  favourable  weather,  and  when  they 
wexe  in  health,  they  flood  in  need  of  fome  domeftic  di- 
verfions  to  fill  up  the  remainder  of  their  vacant  hours. 
Thefe  domeftic  diversions  were  the  more  neceSTary,  be- 
caufe  very  few  were  then  capable  of  amufing  themfelves 
with  reading,  writing,  and  ftudy  •,  and  becaufe  they 
were  not  furnifhed  with  various  topics  of  converfation, 
— with  public  fpecftacles, — and  with  other  ingenious  arts 
of  killing  time,  which  have  been  fince  invented.  It  was 
probably  fuch  eircumftances  as  thefe  that  rendered  the 
ancient  Germans,  the  anccftors  of  the  Anglo-LSaxons, 
fo  immoderately  fond  of  games  of  chance.  s  At  dice 
they  play,  which  is  wonderful,  when  they  are  per- 
fectly cool  and  fober,  with  fuch  keennefs  and  temerity, 
that  after  they  have  loft  all  their  money  and  goods, 
they  venture  their  very  perfons  and  liberties  on  one 
defperate  throw.  He  who  lofeth  tamely  fubmits  to 
Servitude;  and  though  both  younger  and  ltronger  than 
his  antagonift,  patiently  permits  himSelf  to  be  bound, 
and  fold  in  the  market.  This  madnefs  they  dignify 
with  the  name  of  honour  (259).'  We  have  good  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  Similar  eircumftances  produced  Simi- 
lar effects  in  their  defcendants  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
England  in  this  period,  though  not  perhaps  in  fuch  an 
extreme  degree  ;  becaufe  the  church  difcouraged  games 

(2<;S)  Conftitutiones  Canuti  Regis  de   Forefta,  apml  Spelman. 
GloflT    p.  140,  141,  14c.     Wi'.kins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  146. 
(259)  Tacit,  tie  Morib.  Gerflaan,  c.  24. 
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,of  chance,  and  prohibited  the  ufe  of  them  to  the  cler- 
gy (260).  When  bifhop  iEtheric  obtained  admillxon  to 
Canute  the  Great  about  midnight,  upon  fome  urgent 
bufmefs,  he  found  the  king  and  his  courtiers  engaged 
at  play,  fome  at  dice,  and  others  at  chefs  (261).  When 
a  young  nobleman  applied  to  a  father  for  permifilon  to 
pay  his  addrefles  to  his  daughter,  the  parent,  it  is  faid, 
commonly  made  a  trial  of  his  temper,  by  playing  with 
him  at  dice  and  chefs,  before  he  gave  him  an  an- 
fwer  (262).  The  game  of  backgammon,  it  is  pretended, 
was  invented  in  Wales  in  this  period,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  two  Welfh  words,  bach,  «  little,'  and 
cammon,  *  battle  (268).*  But  it  is  quite  unneceffary  to 
be  more  particular  in  our  enumeration  of  thefe  domeftic 
amufements,  of  which  many  are  probably  quite  for- 
gotten and  loft. 

(260)  Johnfon's  Canons,  A.  D.  960.  can.  64. 

(261 )  Hift.  Ramfienf.  a  Gale  edit.  c.  85. 
(26z)  Hift.  Olai  Magni,  p.  57a. 

(265)  Gtoli*  £.d  Leges  Wailicas.  a  voc.Tawlb.vrdd. 
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The  Saxon  names  of  places,  in   alphabetical  order,  with  an  ex- 
planation of  their  meaning,  and  their  prefent  Englifh  names*. 


Saxon  Names. 

A 

Abban-dun 

Ace-man's-ceafter 

Ac-lea 

Acfan-minfter 

7Edwines-clifc 

iEgeles-byrig 

^Egeles-ford 

iEgles-wurthe 

iElfet-ee 


Meaningf. 

Abbey-hill 
Sick-man's -city 
Oak-field 
Ax-abbey 
Edwin's  rock 
Egel's-town 
E  gel's- ford 
Egel's-worth 
Elfet's  ifland 


Engli/b  Names. 


Abingdon,  Berks 
Bath,  Somerfetlh. 
Okeley,  Surrey 
Axminfter,  Devon 
Not  certainly  known 
Ailefbury,  Bucks 
Ailesford,  Kent 
Eclefworth,  Northampt, 
Not  certainly  known 


*  I  once  intended  to  have  fubjoined  a  commentary  to  this  alphabetical  ca- 
talogue of  the  names  of  places,  explaining  the  reafons  of  the  meanings  given 
to  thefe  names,  and  producing  authorities  in  fupport  of  thefe  reafons ;  but 
this  became  fo  voluminous,  that  it  could  not  be  inferted. 

f  When  the  meaning  is  unknown  or  uncertain,  the  original  word  is  put  in 
this  column. 
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Saxon  Names. 
A 

JElm 
JEket-don 

JF.fc~t.un, 
aEft-fild 

^Eft-tun 
jEtefing-ftoce 
./Ethan-dun 
TEthelhrighte's-minfter 

jEthelhung-iglond 

iF.thelinga-dene 

jEthelinga-igge 

Afene 

Afene-much 

S.  Albune 

Aldewingle 

Ambrefbyri 

Ancar-ig 

Andefira 

Andredes-leag 

Andred-ceafter 

Ansel-cvnnes-lond 

Angles-ege 

Apuldre 

Arundel 

Arwan 

Affandun 

S.  Auguftine's-minfter 

B 

Baccanceld 

Baddan-byrig 

Badecan-willa 

Barwe 

Bafing 

Bathan-cefter 

Beam-dune 

Beam- Hoot 

Bearthanig 

BearwK-clUre 

Bebbanbush 

Bedan-ford 

Ikdan-tord-fure 

Bedan-heaidc 

Bittefica 

Buming-tun 


Meaning, 

Elm 

Afh-hill 

Afhtown 

Eaa- field 

Eft-town 

EtfingVftock 

Ethan's  hill 

Ethelbert's  church 

Ethelhun's  ifland 

Nobles'-valley 

Nobles'- ifland 

Avon 

Avon-mouth 

St.  Alban 

Old  winkle 

Amber's  town 

Hermit's-ifland 

Andefira 

Andred's-pafture 

Andred's-city 

Angles-nation-land 

Angies-ifland 

The  Sea-marfh 

Arundel 

Arwan 

Afs-hill 

St.  Augufline's-church 


Baccanceld 

Baddan*s-town 

Badecan's-wcll 

Barwe 

A  mantle 

Bathing  city 

Beam-hill 

Beam- bay 

Bearthanig 

Box-divi(ion 

Bcbbu's-town 

BedanVford 

BedanVford-diviiion 

Bedan's  head 

Beac&da 

B^;i:iing's-to\vn 


.  Englijh  Names. 

Elm,  in  Ely 

Afton,  Berks 

Afhton,  Northampt. 

Eaft-  field,  Northampt. 

Eafton,  Northampt. 

Taviftock,  Devon 

Eddington,  Wiltlh. 

In  Hereford 

Not  known 

Alton,  Hampfh. 

Athelney,  Somerfetfb. 

Avon-river 

Avon's-mouth 

St.  Alban's,  Hertfordu\ 

Oidwinkle,  Northampt. 

Amberfbury,  Wiltlh. 

Thorney-ifle,  Cambridglh. 

Andover,  Hampfh. 

The  Weald,  Kent 

Not  certainly  known 

England 

Anglefey 

Appledore,  Kent 

Arundel,  Suflex 

River  Orwel 

Affington,  Eflex 

St.  Auflin's,  Canterbury 


Beckenham,  Kent 

Bidbury,  Dorfetfl). 

Bakewcll,  Derbylh. 

Barow,  Rutlandih. 

Bafing,  Hampfh. 

Bath,  Somerletfh. 

Bampton,  Dcvunlh. 

Bemrieec,  Eflex 

Bndney,  Lincolnfh. 

Berkfl.ire 

Bumbuuh,  Northumberland 

Bed' 

Bcdlbrdiliire 

I),  Wikfli. 
A  livtf  in  Hercf  ulfh. 
Bennington,  lictiturdfh. 

Bcofcr  - 
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Beofer-lic 

Beorc-lea 

Beorg-ford 

Beornicas 

Beran-byrig 

Bolhithe-goat 

Boienham 

Bradan-ae 

Bradan-relic 

Bradan-ford 

Bricenan-mere 

Brsedine 

Brent-ford 

Breodunc 

Breodun 

Briten-Iond 

Brig-ftow 

Brigge 

Brunanburh 

Buccingaham 

Buccingaham  fcire 

Burg 

Burnewudu 

Butting-tun 

Byferes-ftan 

Byrtune 


Meaning. 

Beaver-like 

Birch-field 

Hill-ford 

People  of  Bernicia 

Beran-town 

Bolhithe's-gate 

Wood-houfe 

Broad-river 

Broad-ifland 

Broad-ford 

Bricenan's-pool 

Broad-valley 

Brent-ford 

Bread-hill 

Bread-hill 

Briton's-land 

Bridge- place 

Bridge 

Brown-town 

Beech- tree- town 

Beech-tree- town  divifi' 

Town  or  city 

Burnt-wood 

Near-river-town 

Beavers-ftone 

Bear-town 


Englijb  Names, 

Beverly,  Yorklh. 

Barkley,  Glocefterlb. 

Burford,  Oxfordlh. 

Bernicians,  or  Northumbrians 

Banbury,  Oxfordlh. 

Bulldikegate,  Peterborow 

Bolhara,  SufTex 

Not  known,  Cambridgefh. 

Stepholme,  in  the  Severn 

Bradford,  Wiltlh. 

Bricknockmere,nearBricknocke 

Bredon-foreft,  Wiltlh. 

Brentford,  Middlefex 

Not  known 

Breidon,  Worceflerfli. 

Britain 

Briftol 

Bridgenorth,  Shropfh. 

Uncertain 

Buckingham 

Buckinghamfliire 

Peterburgh,  Northampton^. 

Bernwood-foreft,  Bucks 

Buttington,  Shroplb. 

Beverfton,  Gloucelterfh. 

Burton,  StafTordlh. 


Caere 

Calne 

Caninganmerfes 

Cant-wara-bitrh 

Carleol 

Carrum 

Caftra 

Cealc-hythe 

Ceafter 

Cent 

Cecrls-ige 

Cerdices-ford 

Cerdices-leag 

Cerdicefora 

Cice 

Cingeftun 

CiiFdceafter 


Care 

Calne 

Caningans-marlhes 

KentilhmenVtown 

Carleol 

Carrum 

Camp 

Chalk-port 

Camp 

Cent 

Ceorls-ifland 

Cerdic's-ford 

Cerdic's-field 

Cerdic's-fliore 

Chich 

Kings-town 

CiflaVcity 

Mm  2 


Carehoufe,  North  umb. 
Calne,  Wiltlh. 
Canington,  Somerfetfh, 
Canterbury 
Carlille,  Cumberland 
Charmouth,  Dorfetib. 
Caftor,  Northamptonm, 
Uncertain 
Wed-Chefter 
Kent 

Chertfey  Surry 
Charford,  Hampfh. 
Chardfley,  Buckingham(h« 
Charmouth,  Dorfetth. 
St.  Ofythe,  Effex 
Kingfton,  Surry 
Chichefter,  Sulicx 


Ciev^ 
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Cleuceafter 

Cleftun 

Clitern 

Clive 

Clovefhooh 

Colne 

Colneceafter 

Coludefburh 

Corfe's  geate 

Cofham 

Cofterford 

Cotingham 

Couentre 

Craecelade 

Crecianford 

Crediantun 

Croyland 

Cumbralond 

Cevichelmes-hleawe 

Cymenes-ora 

Cynermeresford 

Cynet 

Cyninges  clife 

Cyppanham 

Cyrenoeafter 

Cyricbyrig 

D 

Dseg-ftan 

S.  David 

Deoraby 

Deorbam 

Derawuda 

Dodefrhorp 

Domuc 

Doreceafter 

Driffelda 

Dunftaple 

Dunholdm 

E 


Meaning, 

C'ew-city 

Cliff's- town 

Clitern 

Cliff 

Clovefhoe 

Colne 

Colne-city 

Coluds-city 

Corf's -gate 

Choice-boufe 

Tempter's- ford 

Cotings-houfe 

Couentre 

Creek's  -dream 

Creek's-ford 

Credy-town 

Croyland 

Cumbre's -country 

Cuechelm's-mount 

Cymen's  fhore 

King's-famo  us-ford 

Kenet 

King's-cliff 

Merchant-town 

Cere's-city 

Church-town 


Degfa's-ftone 

St.  David's 

Deer's-place 

Deer's- home 

Deer's-wood 

Dod's-farm 

Pomuc 

Water-city 

Drv-field 

Hill  tlaple 

Hill  and  valley 


Englijh  Names. 

Gloucefter 
Clifton,  Dorfetfh. 
Chilternhills,  Oxfordfb. 

Clyff.  Northamptonfh. 
Abingdon,  Berkfrire 
River  Colne,  Effex 
Colchefter,  Effex 
Coldingham,  lVlerfe 
Corfecaftle,  Purbecke 
Cofham,  Wiltfb. 
Cosford,  Warwickfh. 
Cottingham,  Northamptonfh. 
Coventry,  Warwickfhire 
Creeklade,  Wiltfli. 
Crayford,  Kent 
Kirton,  Devonfh. 
Crowland,  Lincolnfli. 
Cumberland 
Cuckamfley-hill,  Berks 
Cimenfhore,  Suffex 
Kempsford,  Glocefterfb. 
Kennet,  Wiltfh. 
Unknown,  Nonhumb. 
Chippenham,  Wiltfli. 
Cerencefter,  Glocefterfh. 
Cherbury,  Shropfh. 


Dawfton,  Cumberland 
St.  David's,  Pembrokefh. 
Derby 

Durham,  Glocefterfh. 
Beverly,  Yorkfh. 
Doftroy,  Northamptonfh. 
Dunwich,  Suffolk 
Dorchefter,  Oxfordfh. 
Driilield,  Yorkfh. 
Dunftable,  Jbcuf^rdlb. 
Durham 


Eadefhyrig 

I  adir.undefbyrig 

{..idllltti-H^.lt 

Eaft-Engle 


Eades-town 
Edmunds -town 
h  dulfs-point 
Eaft  Lnglund 


Eddefbury,  Chcfb. 

Bury,  Suffolk 

Nels,  Effex 

CambridgLih.  Suffolk,  Norfolk 
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Eaft-^eaxe 

Egbrightes-ftan 

Ege 

Egonefham 

Ellendun 

Elig 

Englafilda 

Engialand 

Eofer  wic 

Efendic 

Eftua 

Eue(ham 

Exan-ceafter 

Exan-muth 


Meaning, 

Eaft-Saxony 

Egbright's-ftone 

The  eye 

Egon's-home 

Strong-hill 

Eel-'fle 

Englifh-field 

Englilh-land 

Urie-caftle 

Efen's-dike 

Eaft-town 

Eves's-home 

Ex-city 

Ex-mouth 


Englijb  Names, 

Effex,  &c. 

Brixton,  Wiltfb. 

Eye,  Northamptondi. 

Enfham,  Oxfordfli. 

Wilton,  Wiltfb. 

Ely 

Inglefield,  Berks 

England 

York 

Affendike,  Cambridge!!), 

Eafton,  Leicefterfh. 

Evefbam,  Worcefterfh. 

Exeter,  Devonlh. 

Exmouth,  Devonfh. 


Fauresfeld 

Fearndun 

Fearnham 

Fethanleag 

Fenchamftede 

Folces-ilan 

Fromuth 

Fullanham 


Fore- field 

Fern-hill 

Fern-place 

Army-field 

Fincham's-ftead 

People's-ftone 

Froom-mouth 

Foul-town 


Fcverfham,  Kent 
Farringdon,  Berks 
Farnham,  Surrey 
Frithern,  Glocefterfh. 
Finchamfted,  Berks 
iolkfion,  Kent 
Pool,  Dorfetfh. 
Fulham,  Middlefex 


Gaful-ford 

Gegnefburh 

Gildeneburgh 

Gillingaham 

Glaftingbyri 

Grantebrige 

Grena-vvic 

Gypes-wich 

H 


Toll-ford 
Tribe'. -town 
Gilded-town 
Giliings-home 
Glafs-to  wn 
Grant's-bridge 
Green-town 
Gipping's-town 


Camelford,  Cornwall 
Gainfburrow,  Lincolnlh. 
Peterburrow 
Gillingham,  Dorfetih. 
Glallenbury,  Somerfetfli. 
Cambridge 
Greenwich,  Kent 
Ipfwich,  Suffolk 


Hefe 

Heftingas 

Haguftaldefham 

Ham-tun 

Hamtun-fyre 

Heamftide 

Hean-byrig 

Heat-fild 

Hen^eftefdun 


High 
Danifh-town 

Hellild-town 
.Home-town 
Home-town-divifion 
Home-ftede 
Poor-town 
Hot-field 
HepgiftVhil! 


Hicfild 

Haftings,  Suffex 
Hexham,  Northumb. 
Northampton,  Southampton 
Hampfhire 
Hampfted,  Berks 
Swinefhead,  Hunt. 
Hatfield,  Hertfordfli. 
Hengftonhill,  Cornw. 

Heort- 
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Meaning. 

Englijb  Names. 

Heort-ford 

Hart's-ford 

Hertford 

Heortforcl-fcyre 

Hart's-ford-divifion 

Hertfordih. 

He  re- ford 

Army's-ford 

Hereford 

Hereford-fcyre 

Army's-ford-divifion 

Herefordlb. 

Hethfild 

High-field 

Hatfield,  Yorkfh. 

Hlida-ford 

LidVf'ord 

Lidford,  Devonlh. 

Hocneratun 

Hocneratown 

Hogfuorton,  Oxfordfii. 

Hreopan-dun 

Crying-hill 

Repton,  Derbyfli, 

Hrippun 

Harveft-town 

Rippon,  Yorkih. 

Hrpfes-ceafter 

Covered-caftle 

Rochefter,  Kent 

Htmiber 

Humber 

River  Humber 

Hundhoge 

Hounds~houfe 

Huncot,  Leicefterfh. 

Huntendune 

Hunters-downs 

Huntington 

Huntendunefcjre 

Hunters-down-divifi. 

Huntingtonfb. 

Hweallrege 

Whale-ifle 

Whaiey,  Lancalhire 

Hwerewille 

Whirl-well 

Whorwell,  Hampfli. 

H  wit-  cere 

White-church 

White-church,  Hampfh, 

Hwiterne 

White-place 

Whittern,  Gallavvay 

Hyrtlingberl 

Farmers-town 

Irtlington,  Northampt. 

Hythe 

I 

Icanhoe 

Haven 

Hyth,  Kent 

Icanhoe 

Bofton,  Lincolnfh. 

Idle 

Empty 

Rivulet  Idle,  Nottinghamfh 

Iglea 

Ifland-field 

Unknown 

Ircingafild 
K 
Keiering 

Ircing's-field 

Archinfield,  Herefordih. 

Ketering 

Kettering,  Northampt. 

Kyntlingtun 

L 
Lambhythe 

Kyntling's-town 

Kirtlington,  Oxfordfli. 

Clay-haven 

Lambeth,  Surry 

Lcegeceailer 

Legion-city 

Weit-Cetttr 

Legerceafier 

Leire-city 

Leicefter 

Lscgreceafterfcyre 

Leire-city-divifion 

Leiccllcrlhire 

Licetfild 

Corps-field 

Litchfield,  StarTbrdfb. 

Liga 

Liga 

Th*  river  Lea 

Ligtun 

Lame-town 

Ltffchton,  Bedfordfli. 

Limenemutb. 

Lime-mouth 

Lime,  Kent 

Lincolne 

Lake-colony 

Lincoln 

Lincolnefycre 

Lake-colony-divifion 

Lincokifhire 

Lindesfarna-ea 

Lind-people's-ifle 

Holy-illand 

Lindefige 

Marm-ifle 

Lindfey,  Lincolnfb. 

Lothcne 

Army-province 

Lothian,  Scotland 

Lundine 
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Lundine 
Legeanburh 

M 

Mseldun 

Macnige 

Mserlebeorge 

Malveifin 

Manigceafter 

Maferfild 

Mealdelmefbyrig 

Medeihamftede 

Medigwreg 

Merantun 

Merefige 

Michaelftow 

Middel-Anglas 

Middel-Seaxe 

Middel-tun 

Muntgumni 

N 
Naefle 
Natanleag 
Nen 
S.  Neod 
JNorthburh 
North  folc 
Northampton 
North-mutb 
Norrhan-hymbras 
Northan-hymbra-land 
North-wealas 
North-wic 

O 

Glan-ege 
Ottan-ford 
Oxnaford 
Oxnafordfcyre 


Lundine 
Lea- town 

Crofs-hill 

Man-ifland 

Marie- town 

Bad-neighbour 

Many-caftle 

Merchant-field 

Maildelm's  town 

Whirlepool-place 

Fair-river 

Mire  town 

March-ifland 

Michael's-place 

Middle  Englifii 

Middle-oaxony 

Middle-town 

Gomer's-mourtf 


The  Point 

Natan's- field 

Nen 

St.  Neot's 

North-town 

North-people 

North-home-town 

North-mouth 

North-humbrkns 

North-humber-land 

North-Wel(h 

North-caftle 


OlanVifland 
OttanVford 
Oxen's-ford 
Oxen's-ford-divifion 


London 

Leighton,  Bedfordih. 


Maldon,  EfTex 
Anglefey         s 
Marlborough,  Wiltfb. 
Bamborow-caftle 
Manchefter,  Lancafli. 
Ofwiftre,  ShropQ). 
Malniibury,VViltm. 
Peterburg,  Northampton!!]. 
River  wledway 
Merton,  Surry 
Marie  y,  Eflex 
St.MichaelV  mount,Cornw. 
Warwicklh  Staffbrdlh.  &c. 
Middlefex 
Middleron,  EfTex 
Montgomery 


Nefs-pofnt,  Kent 

Natly,  Hampfh. 

River  Nen,  Northampt. 

St.  Neot's,  Huntingdonfti. 

Norbury,  Northampt. 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Buoy  in  the  Nore 

Northumbrians 

Northumberland 

People  of  North- Wales 

Norwich 


OIney 

Orford,  Kent 
Oxford 
Ox  ford  (hire 


PafTanham 

Paftun 

Peaclond 


Paffan's-home 

]?afs-town 

Peak-land 


Pafbam,  Northampt. 
Pafton,  Northampt. 
The  Peak,  Derbyfo. 


Pedridan 
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Pedridan 

Pen-wight-ftreot 

Peonho 

Pevenefea 

Perfeora 

Pencanheal 

Port 

Porteloca 

Portefmuth 

Poffenteibyrig 

Fruutesflod 

R 

Raculf 

Reading 

Rihala 

Rogingham 

Rugenore 

Rumcofa 

Rumen-ea 

Rumefige 


P    P    E    N    D    I    X. 


No.  i. 


Meaning* 

Pedridan 

Head-ifland-poinf. 

Head-heel 

Peven-fea 

Pers-  fhore 

Pencan's-hill 

The  Port 

Harbour-bar 

Harbour's-mouth 

PofTent's-town 

Prket's-flood 


Roe's-clifT 

Flint-meadows 

Rough-hall 

Roging's-home 

Rugged-fhore 

Roomy-cave 

Spacious-lea 

Roomy-ifland 


Englifh  Nctnes. 

Parret-river,  Somerfetfh. 
The  Land's-end,  Cornw. 
Pen,  Somerfeifli. 
Pern  fey,  Su.Tex 
Perfhore,  Worceflerlb, 
Finkley,  Durham 
Portland,  Dorietfh. 
Portlock-bay,  Somerfetfh. 
Portfmouth,  Hampfh. 
Pontefbury,  Shropfn. 
Prevet,  Hampfh, 


Reculver,  Kent 
Reading,  Berklh. 
Ryall,  Rutlandfh. 
Rockingham,  Northampt. 
Rowner,  Hampfh. 
Runkhorn,  Chefh. 
Rumney,  Kent 
Rumfey,  Hampfh. 


Saferne 

Sindwic 

Scaeftefbyrig 

Sceapige 

Sceobyrig 

Sceraburu 

Scotland 

Scrobbelbyrig 

Sealwudu 

Searbyrig 

Sec-candun 

Seletun 

Sempigaham 

Sliowatbrd 

Snawdun 

Snotingaham 

Snotingaham-fcyre 

Soccabyrig 

Stafford 

StacrFord-fcyre 

Stane 

Stanford 


Sea- flowing 

Sandy-port 

ShafcViown 

SheepVifland 

Shoe-town 

Clear- burn 

Scotch-land 

Shrub- town 

Willow-wood 

Sharp-river-town 

Battle-hill 

Seal-town 

Sempiga's-home 

Sliowa's-ford 

Snow-hill 

Cave-town 

Cave-town-divifion 

Soke-town 

Staff-ford 

Staff-foid-divifion 

Stone 

Stone-ford 


River  Severn 
Sandwich,  Kent 
Shaftefbury,  Doffi.^. 
Sheppey,  Kent 
Shobery,  Effex 
Sherburn,  Uoifetfb, 
Scotland 
Shroefbury 
Selwood,  Somerfetfl). 
Salilbury,  Wiltfh. 
Scckington,  Warwickfh. 
Silton,  Yorkfb. 
Sempringham,  Lincolnfh, 
Sleaford,  Lincolnfh. 
Snowdon-hills 
Nottingham 
Nottinghamfhire 
Sockburn,  Durham 
Stafford 
Staffbrdfbire 
Stains,  Middlefex 
Stamford,  Lincolnfh. 

Stan- 
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Meaning. 

Englijh  Names. 

Stanfordefbryege 

Stone-ford-bridge 

Stamford-bridge 

Stanwic 

Stone-town 

Stanwixs,  Northampt. 

Streonfheale 

Beacon-bay 

Whitby,  Yorkfh. 

Stretford 

Street-ford 

Stratford,  Warwicklh. 

Sturemuth 

Stour-mouth 

Harwich 

Sumurtun 

Summer-town 

Sumerton,  Somerfetlh. 

Sumerfetfcyre 

Summer- feat-divifion 

Somerfetihire 

Suthberi 

South-town 

Sudbury,  Suffolk 

Suth-folc 

South-people 

Suffolk 

Suthrig 

South-river- country 

Surry 

Suth-Seaxe 

South-Saxony 

Surry  and  Suffolk 

Swanwic 

Swaine-town 

Swanwick,  HampCh. 

Swinefiiafed 
T 
Tamanweorthege 

Swine's-head 

Svvinelhead,  Huntingdonfh. 

Tame- farm-i  (land 

Tamworth,  Starfordflb. 

Tame 

Tame 

Tame,  Oxfordfb. 

Tantun 

Twig-town 

Taunton,  Somerfetlh. 

Temeie 

Water-tradt 

The  river  Thames 

Temesford 

Thames- ford 

Temsford,  Bedfordib. 

Tenet 

Tenet 

The  ifle  of  Thanet,  Kent 

Thaelwcele 

Stake-wall 

Thelwell,  Chelh. 

Theodfcrd 

People's-ford 

Thetford 

Thorneic 

Thorny-ifle 

Thorney,  Cambridgelh. 

Thorp 

The  village 

Thorpe,  Northamptonfb. 

Trokenholt 

Drag- boat- wood 

Trokenhole,  Cambridgelh. 

Tina 

Tina 

River  Tyne,  Northumb. 

Tinamuth 

Tina's-mouth 

Tinmouth,  Northumb. 

Tofceafter 

Tof-caftle 

Toceter,  Northampt. 

Tonebriege 

Town-bridge 

Tunbridge,  Kent 

Treonta 

Crooked-river 

The  river  Trent 

Turcefige 

Boat-ifland 

Torkfey 

Tweonea 

U 

Undale 

Two-burn -town 

Chrift-church,  Hamplh. 

Undivided 

Oundle,  Northampt. 

Ufa 

Water 

River  Oufe 

W 

Wcerham 

Inclofed-town 

Warham,  Dorfetfh. 

Wasringwic 

Fortified-town 

Warwick 

Wseringfcyre 

Fortified-town-divtfio 

nWarwickfhire 

Waetlingftrret 

Beggars-ltreec 

Watling-ftreet 

Waltun 

Wall-town 

Walton,  Northampt. 

Wealingford 

Wall-ford 

Wallingford.  Berklb. 

Wealtham 
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Saxon  Names* 

Wealtham 

Weardbyrig 

Wecedport 

Welmesfort 

Weclud 

Wermingtun 

Weflmoringland 

Weftmynfter 

Weft-Seaxe 

Weftanwudu 

Wetmor 

Webbandun 

Wegeraceafter 

Wegeraceafterfcyre 

Wegengamere 

Wihtland 

Wihtoara'oyrig 

Wiltun 

Wiltonfcyre 

Windleibra 

Wintanceafter 

Winwidfild 

Wirhealc 

Wifebec 

Witham 

Withringtun 

Witlefmere 

Wodneibeorge 

Wudeftoke 

Wudiham 

Wippedsfleot 


Meaning* 

Wood-town 

Guard-town 

WecedVhabour 

Sole- foot- ford 

Weolud 

Warm-town 

Weft-mountain-land 

Weft-monaftery 

Weft-Saxony 

Weftern-wood 

Wet-moor 

Worm-hill 

War-caftle 

War-caftle-divifion 

War-mere 

Creature-land 

WightgarVtown 

Willow-town 

Wiilow-town-divifion 

Winding-fhore 

Venta-caftle 

Vi6tory-fieId 

Myrtle-corner 

Wife-book 

Near-town 

Withring's-town 

Wittlefey-mere 

Woden's-town 

Wood-place 

Woody-town 

Wipped's-frith 


Englijh  Names. 

Unknown 

Wardborow,  Oxfordfli. 
Watchet,  Somerfetfb. 
Walmsford,  Northampt. 
River  Welland 
Warmington,  Northampk 
Weftmorland 
Weftminfter 
Kingdom  of  Weflex 
Weftwood,  Wiltfli. 
Wedmore,  Somerfetfli. 
Wimbletun,  Surry 
Worcefler 
Worcefterftiire 
Wiemore,  Herefordft. 
Ifleof  Wight 
Carefbrook-«aftle 
Wilton,  Wiltfli. 
Wi  ltfti  ire 
Windfor 
Winchefter 
Near  Leeds 
Wirral,  Chefh. 
Wifbeck 
Witham,  Eflex 
Wirrington,  Northampt. 
Withfmere,  Cambridgefli. 
Wodenlburgh,  Wiltfli. 
Woodftock,  Oxfordflj. 
Odiam,  Hampfti. 
Wippedsfleet,  Kent. 
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NUMBER      II. 

A  fpecimen  of    the  mod  ancient   Anglo-Saxon  laws, 
translated  from  the  original  Saxon  into  Engliih*. 

The  laws   of  Etlelbert,  the  firjl    Chrijiian   king  of  Ksnty  %vho 
reigned  from  A.  D.  56 1  to  A.  D.  616. 

i.L/ET   facrilege  he   compenfated  twelvefold;  the   theft    n0  jr# 
of  the  goods  of  a   bifhop,  elevenfold ;    of   the  goods   of   a   ^yvJ 
prieft,  ninefold;  of  thofe  of   a   deacon,  fixfold  ;  of  thofe  of 
a  clerk,  threefold;  the   violation   of   the    peace  of  a  church, 
twofold  ;  and  that  of  a  monaftery,  twofold. 

2.  If  the  king  call  an  afTembly  of  his  people,  and  any  da- 
mage be  done  to  them  there,  let  it  be  repaid  twofold,  and  fifty 
Shillings  be  paid  to  the  king. 

3.  If  the  king  is  at  an  entertainment  in  any  one's  houfe, 
and  any  damage  be  done  there,  let  it  be  compenfated  twofold. 

4.  If  a  freeman  (leal  any  thing  from  the  king,  let  him  com- 
penfate  it  ninefold. 

5.  Let  him  that  killeth  a  man  in  the  city  of  the  king  be 
amerced  is;  fifty  millings. 

6.  Let  him  that  kilieth  a  freeman  pay  fifty  (hillings  to  the 
icing  for  his  lofs  of  a  fubje'ut. 

7.  If  any  one  kill  the  fervants  of  the  king's  mafter-fmiths  or 
butler,  let  him  pay  the  ordinary  mulct. 

8.  Let  the  violation  of  the  king's  patronage  be  compenfated 
with  fifty  millings. 

9.  if  a  freeman  (leal  any  thing  from  a  freeman,  let  him  re- 
pay it  threefold  ;  let  a  mulct  be  impofed,  and  all  his  goods 
confifcated  to  the  king. 

10.  If  a  man  lie  with  the  king's  maid-fervant,  being  a  virgin, 
jet  him  compenfate  her  virginity  with  fifty  (hillings. 

xi.  If  (he  be  a  grinding-maid,  let  the  compenfation  be 
twenty-five  (billings  ;  if  of  the  third  rank,  twelve. 

12.  Let  the  violation  of  the  chaftity  of  the  king's  victualling- 
maid  be  compenfated  with  twenty-millings. 

13.  Let  him  that  killeth  a  man  in  the  city  of  an  earl  be 
amerced  in  twelve  (hillings. 

14.  If  a  man  lie  with  a  maid  that  is  an  earl's  cup-bearer, 
Jet  him  comper^ce  her  virginity  with  twelve  (hillings. 

15.  Let  the  violation  of  the  patronage  of  a  yeoman  be 
compenfated  with  fix  (hillings. 

16.  Be  the  violation  of  the  chaftity  of  a  maid  that  is  a  yeo- 
man's cup-bearer  compenfated  with  (ix  (hillings ;  that  of  a 
yeoman's  other  maid-fervant,  with  dCLy  lesetas  ;  and  of  thofe  of 
the  third  rank,  thirty  fcaetas. 

*  See  the  original  Saxon,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  in 
Wilkin,  Leges  An^lo-Saxunica,  p,  1—7. 

17.  Let 
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No.  II.  17.     Let  him  that  firft  breaketh  into  another  man's  houfe  be 

«-*"V-^  amerced  in  fix  (hillings,  the  fecond  in  three  (hillings,  and  each 
of  tae  ref>  in  one  (hilling. 

18.  If  any  one  lend  a  man  arms  where  there  is  a  quarrel, 
though  no  harm  be  done  thereby,  let  him  be  amerced  in  fix 
(hillings. 

19.  If  a  robbery  be  committed,  be  it  compenfated  with  fix 
(hillings. 

20.  But  if  a  man  be  killed,  let  the  murderer  compenfate 
his  death  with  twenty  (hillings. 

21.  If  a  man  kill  another,  be  the  ordinary  muhSr.  of  an  hun- 
dred (hillings  impofed  upon  him. 

22.  If  a  man  kill  another  .it  an  open  grave,  let  him  com- 
penfate his  death  with  twenty  (billings,  befides  the  ordinary 
mule!:,  which  he  mult  pay  within  forty  days. 

23.  If  the  homicide  fly  his  country,  let  his  relation?  pay 
half  the  ordinary  mulct. 

24.  Let  him  that  bindeth  a  freeman  make  a  compenfation 
of  twenty  (hillings. 

25.  Let  the  murderer  of  a  yeoman's  guefr.  compenfate  his 
death  with  fix  (hillings. 

26.  But  if  the  landlord  killeth  his  chief  gueft,  let  him  com- 
penfate his  de:  th  with  eighty  (hillings. 

27.  If  he  kills  the  lecond,  let  him  make  a  compenfation  of 
fixt)  (hillings ;  if  the  third,  of  forty. 

28.  If  a  freeman  cut  down  a  hedge,  let  him  make  a  com- 
penfation of  fix  (hillings. 

29.  If  a  man  take  away  a  thing  kept  within  a  houfe,  let 
him  compenfate  it  threefold. 

30.  If  a  freeman  break  over  a  hedge,  let  him  make  a  com- 
penfation of  four  (hillings. 

11,  Let  him  that  killeih  a  man  make  compenfation  accord- 
ing to  the  true  valuation,  in  current  money. 

32.  If  a  freeman  lie  with  a  freeman's  wife,  let  him  make 
amends  for  his  crime,  by  buying  another  wife  for  the  injured 
party. 

33.  If  a  man  prick  another  in  the  right  thigh,  let  him  com- 
penfate the  lame. 

34.  If  he  catches  him  by  the  hair,  let  him  pay  fifty  fcretas. 

35.  If  the  bone  appear,  let  him  make  a  compenfation  of 
three  (hillings. 

36.  If  the  bone  be  hurt,  let  him  make  a  compenfation  of 
four  (hillings. 

j7.  If  the  bone  be  broke,  let  him  make  a  compenfation  of 
ten  fhillinge. 

38.  If  both  be  done,  let  him  make  a  compenfation  of  twenty 
{hilling". 

30.  if  the  moulder  be  lamed,  be  it  compenfated  with  twenty 
ftillinas. 

40.  If 
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40.  Ifheismade  deaf  of  an  ear,  let   twenty-five  (hillings    No.  II. 
compenfate  it.  K^V**J 

41.  If  the  ear  be  cut  off,  be  it  compenfated  with  twelve 
(hillings. 

42.  If  the  ear  be  bored  through,  let  three  (hillings  be  the 
compenfation. 

43.  If  the  ear  be  clipped  off,  be  fix  (hillings  the  compenfa- 
tion. 

44.  If  the  eye  be  ftruck  out,  let  fifty  (hillings  compen- 
fate it. 

45.  If  the  mouth  or  eye  be  injured,  let  twelve  (hillings 
make  a  compenfation. 

46.  If  the  nofe  be  bored  through,  let  nine  (hillings  be  the 
compenfation. 

47.  If  but  one  membrane  is  bored,  be  three  (hillings  the 
compenfation. 

48.  If  both,  be  fix  (hillings  the  compenfation. 

49.  If  both  noftriis  are  flit,  let  each  be  compenfated  by  fix 
(hillings. 

50.  If  bored,  by  fix  (hillings. 

51.  Let  him  that  cutteth  off  the  chin-bone  make  a  com- 
penfation of  twenty  (hillings. 

52.  For  each  of  the  four  fore-teeth  be  compenfated  fix  (hil- 
lings; for  the  one  that  ftands  next,  four  (hillings ;  for  the  next, 
three  (hillings ;  and  for  each  of  the  reft,  one  (hilling  :  if  it  bean 
impediment  to  his  fpeech,  be  twelve  (hillings  compenfated  j 
and  if  the  jaw-bone  be  broke,  fix  (hillings. 

53.  Be  the  bruifing  of  a  man's  arm  compenfated  with  fix 
(hillings,  and  the  breaking  of  it  with  fix  (hillings. 

54.  If  the  thumb  be  cut  off,  let  it  be  compenfated  with 
twenty  (hillings  ;  the  nail  of  the  thumb,  with  three  (hillings; 
the  fore-finger,  with  eight  (hillings  ;  the  mid-finger,  with  four 
(hillings  ;  the  ring-finger,  with  fix  (hillings  ;  the  little-finger, 
with  eleven  fhillings. 

55.  For  each  nail,  a  (hilling. 

56.  For  the  leaft  blemilh,  three  lhillings  ;  and  for  greater 
ones,  fix  (hillings. 

57.  If  any  one  give  another  a  blow  on  the  nofe  with  his 
fift,  three  (hillings. 

58.  If  it  be  wounded,  one  (hilling. 

59.  Iftheftrokebe  black  without  the  clothes,  let  it  be 
compenfated  with  thirty  fcsctas  ;  if  within  the  cloches,  with 
twenty  fcsetas. 

60.  If  die  diaphragm  be  wounded,  let  it  be  compenfated  by 
twelve  (hillings ;  if  bored,  by  twenty. 

61.  If  one  is  made  to  halt,  let  it  be  compenfated  by  thirty 
(hillings. 

62.  If  one  wound  the  callus,  let  thirty  (hillings  be  the  re- 
compence. 

63.  If 
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63.  If  a  man's  privy  member  be  cut  off*,  let  it  be  compen- 
fated  bv  thrice  the  ordinary  mulct ;  if  it  is  bored,  by  fix  {hil- 
lings j  if  cut,  by   fix  millings. 

64.  If  a  man's  thigh  be  broke,  let  twelve  (hillings  be  the 
recompence  ;  if  it  is  lamed,  let  the  friends  judge. 

65.  If  a  rib  be  broke,  let  it  be  compenfated  with  thres 
(hillings. 

66.  If  the  thigh  be  pricked,  for  every  prick  be  paid  fix 
(hillings  ;  if  it  be  an  inch  deep,  one  (hilling;  if  two  inches, 
two  (hillings  ;  if  above  three  inches,  three  (hillings. 

67.  If  a  vertebra  be  wounded,  let  it  be  compenfated  with 
three  (hillings. 

68.  If  the  foot  be  cut  off,  with  fifty  (hillings. 

69.  If  the  great  toe  be  cut  off,  with  ten  (hillings,. 

70.  For  each  of  the  reft  of  the  toes,  be  paid  half  the  price, 
as  is  enacted  of  the  fingers. 

71.  Let  thirty  fcixtas  compenfate  the  nail  of  the  great  toe, 
and  ten  (catas  each  of  the  reft. 

72.  If  a  free-woman,  wearing  her  hair,  do  any  thing  difbo- 
nourable,  let  her  compenfate  it  by  thirty  millings. 

7  5.  Let  the  compensation  of  a  virgin  be  the  fame  as  that  of 
a  freeman. 

74.  Let  the  violation  of  the  patronage  of  the  chief  widow 
of  a  noble  family  be  compenfated  by  fifty  (hillings  ;  of  the 
next,  with  twenty  ;  of  the  third,  by  twelve  ;  and  of  the  fourth, 
bv  fix. 

-5.  If  a  man  marry  a  widow  who  is  not  at  her  own  difpofal, 
let  him  twice  compenfate  the  violated  patronage. 

76.  If  a  man  buy  a  maid  with  h;s  money,  let  her  (land  for 
bought,  if  there  is  no  fraud  in  the  bargain  ;  but  if  there  be, 
lei  her  be  returned  home,  and  the  purcbafer's  money  reftored 
him. 

77.  1  f  five  briggjfojth  any  live  ifTue,  let  her  have  half  of  the 
man's  goods,  if  he  die  firft. 

78.  If  (lie  has  a  mind  to  depart,  with  her  children,  let  hor 
have  the  half  of  his  eftate. 

79.  If  the  hufband  will  keep  his  goods,  he  muft  keep  his 
children* 

80.  If  (he  have  no  iffue,  let  her  relations  have  the  goods  and 
the  dowry. 

Su  If  a  man  take  a  maid  by  force,  let  him  pay  fifty  (hillings 
to  her  firft  matter,  and  afterwards  redeem  ker,  according  tu  his 
plea  ft;  re. 

82.  If  (he  be  before  betrothed  to  another,  let  him  make  a  re- 

i  shty  (hillings. 
;.   .  1     •  •  be  with  child,  let  him  pay   thirty-five  (hillings, 

rigs  to  the  king. 
84.  il  a  man  lie  with  the  wife  of  a  fervant,  while  her  hufband 
is  alive,  let  bin  make  a  double  recompence. 

85.  If 
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85.  If  a  (lave  kill  another  flave,  being  innocent,  let  him    No.  If. 
compenfate  his  death  with  all  his  fubftance.  v^v-* 

86.  If  a  fervant's  eye  and  foot  be  (truck  off,  let  it  be  com- 
pensated. 

87.  If  a  man  binds  another's  fervant,  let  him  make  a  recom- 
pence  of  fix  (hillings. 

88.  Let  the  robbing  of  a  fervant  be  compenfated  with  three 
(hillings. 

89.  If  a  fervant  fteal  any  thing,  let  him  reftore   the  fame 
double. 


NUMBER    III. 

Catalogue,  Latin  and  Englifh,  of  the  works  of  Venerable 
Bede,  printed  at  Cologne,  A.  D.  161 2,  in  eight 
volumes  folio*. 


Volume  First   contains, 


C 


1 U  N  A  B  U  L  A  grammaticse  artis,  Donati.  No.  III. 

T/.ie  rudiments  of  the  grammatical  art,  ac  cm  ding  to  Donatus, 

2.  De  o&o  partibus  orationis,  liber. 
Of  the  eight  parts  of  fpeecb,  one  book. 

3.  De  arte  metrica,  liber. 
Of  the  metrical  art,  one  book. 

4.  De  fchematibus  fcripturse,  liber. 
Of  the  figures  infet  ipture,  one  book. 

5.  De  tropis  facr^  fcripturae,  liber. 
Of  the  tropes  in  holy  fcripture,  one  book. 

6.  De  orthographia,  liber. 
Of  orthography ,  one  bsok. 

7.  De  arithmeticis  numeris,  liber. 
Of  arithmetical  numbei  s,  one  book. 

8.  De  Computo,  dialogus. 
Oj  computation,  a  dialogue, 

9.  De  divilionibus  temporum,  liber. 
Of  the  dhiftot.s  oj  tim'..,  one  book. 

10.  De  arithmeticis  propofir'onibus. 
Of  arithmetical  prcpofitior.s. 

1 1 .  De  ratione  calculi. 
Of  the  ratio  of  calculation. 

*  I  have  taken  the  catalogue  of  Bede's  works  from  the  Cologne 
edition  of  A  D.  T612,  becaafe  it  is  the  only  complete  one  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  confulting; 

12.  Da 
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No.  III.      12.  De  numerorum  divifione. 
s^»-  v-^       Of  the  diuifion  of  numbers. 

13.  De  loqueia  per  geftum  digitorum,  libellus. 

Of  [peaking  by  the  motion  of  the  fingers,  a  f mall  book. 

14.  De  ratione  unciarum,  libellus. 
Of  the  ratio  of  ounces,  afnatt book. 

i<j.  De  argumentis  lunse. 

An  argument  concerning  the  moon, 

16.  Ephemeris,  five  computus  vulgaris. 
The  ephemeris,  or  vulgar  computation. 

17.  De  emboli fmorum  ratione  computus. 
The  ratio  of  calculating  intercalations. 

18.  Decennovenales  circuli. 
Of  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years. 

19.  De  cyclo  pafchali. 
Of  the  pafckal  cycle. 

20.  De  mundi  cceleftis  terreftrifque  confh'tutione,  liber. 

Of  the  con  fit  tut  ion  of  the  celeflial  and  terreflrial  iusrldt  one  b$ok. 

21.  De  rhufica  theorica. 
Of  theoretical  vv  fie. 

22.  De  mufica  quadrata,  feu  menfurata. 
Of  the  quadrature,  or  menjuration  of  m  fie. 

23.  De  circulis  fphzerie  et  poll. 

Of  the  circles  oj  the  fphere  and  pole. 

24.  De  planetarum  et  fignorum  ceeleftium  ratione. 
Of  the  ratio  of  the  planetary  and  celeflial,  figns. 

25.  De  tonirruis,  libellus. 
Of  thunder,  a  f mall  book. 

26.  Prognotlica  terr.porum. 
Pi  t^no flics  of  the  feafsns. 

27.  De  menfura  horologii,  libellus.     . 

Of  the  menfuration  of  a  fun-dial,  a  f mall  book. 

28.  De  aftrolabio,  libellus. 

Of  the  aftrolabe,  a  fmall  book. 

29.  De  nativitate  infantium  libellus. 
Of  the  nativity  of  infants,  a  fmall  beck. 

30  De  minutione  fanguinis,  libellus. 

Of  blood-letting,  a  I  mall  book. 
3f.  De  ieptem  mundi  miraculis,  libellus. 

Oj  the  J  even  wonders  of  the  world 9  ajmallb'.'k. 

32.  Hymni. 
Hymns. 

33.  De  ratione  computi,  libellus. 

Of  the  ratio  cj  computation,  a  fmall  bsok. 

Volume  Second  contains, 

34.  De  natura  rerum,  liber. 

the  nature  of  things,  one  boo'-. 

35.  D« 
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35.  De  temporum  ratione,  liber. 
Of  the  ratio  of  times,  one  book, 

36.  De  fex  setatibus  mundi,  five  chronica,  libellus. 
Of  the  ftx  ages  of  the  world t  a  chronicle ,  a  [mall  book, 

37.  De  teraporibus,  liber. 
Of  times,  one  book, 

38.  Sententia?  ex  Ariftotele.' 
Sentences  out  oj  Arijlotle. 

39.  Sententiae  ex  Cicerone,  five  axiomata  philofophica« 
Sentences  out  of  Cicero,  or  piilofophical  axioms, 

40.  Proverbiorum,  liber. 
Of  proz-etbs,  one  book, 

41.  De  fubftantiis. 
Of '  fubftdnces. 

42.  ITe^  &&*fea>v,  five  elementorum  philofophise,  libri  quatuor, 
Of  doitrines,  or  the  elements  oj  philofophy,  four  books. 

43.  De  Pafchse  celebratione,  five  de  aequinoftio  vernali,  liber. 
Of  the  celebration  of Ealler,  or  of  the  txrnal equinox,  one  book, 

44.  De  divinatione  mortis  et  vitre,  epiftola. 
Of  the  foretelling  of  life  and  death,  an  epiflle, 

45.  De  area  Noe. 
Of  Noah's  ark. 

46.  De  lingwis  gentium. 
Of  the  languages  of  nations, 

47.  Sibyllina  oracula. 
Sjbilline  oracle  u 

Volume  Third  contains, 

48.  Gentis  Anglorum  ecclefiaftica  hiftoria,  libri  quinque. 
The  ecclefia/lical  hiflory  of  the  Englifh  nation,  five  books, 

49.  Epitome  ejufdem  hiftori?e. 
Abridgment  of  the  fame  hiflory, 

50.  Vita  D.  Cuthberti. 
The  life  of  St.  Cuthberl, 

51.  Vita  D.  Feiicis. 
The  life  of  St.  Felix. 

52.  Vita  D.  Vedafti. 
The  life  of  St.  Vedaft, 

53.  Vita  D.Columb.ini. 
The  life  of  St.  Columban, 

54.  Vita  D.  Attala?. 
The  life  of  St.  Attala. 

55.  Vita  D.  Patricii,  libri  duo. 
The  life  of  St.  Patrick,  two  books, 

56.  Vita  D.  Eufiafii. 
The  life  of  St.  Euflaftus, 

57.  Vita  D.  Bertolfi. 
The  life  of  St.  Bert  elf. 

Vol.  II.  Nn  58,  ViiA 
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No.  III.    58.  Vita  D.  Amolfi. 
V^V->^         The  life  of  St.  Arnolf. 

59.  Vita  D.  Burgundoforae. 
The  life  of  S'.  Bvrgmidofora, 

60.  Juflini  martyrium,  carmine. 
Tie  7>i.  rtyrdom  of  Jujlin,  a  poem. 

61.  Mirtyrologium. 
A  mat  tyrology. 

62.  De  ftu  urbis  Hierufalem. 

Of  the ft'uation  of  the  city  ofjerufalem. 

63.  Intcrpretatio  nominum  Hebraicorum  et Grsccorum  in  Sacris 
BMiis. 

An  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  names  in  the  Holy 
Bible. 

64.  Excerptiones  et  colleftanea  qusedam. 

Certain  excerpts  and colledions. 


Volume  Fourth  contains, 

65.  Hexameron. 

On  the  fix  days  creation, 

66.  In  Genefin  expofitio. 
Expanation  of  Genefis. 

67.  In  Exodum  expianatio. 
Explanation  of  Exodus. 

68.  In  Leviticum  expianatio. 
Explanation  of  Leviticus. 

69.  In  librum  Numeri  expianatio. 
Explanation  of  the  book  of  Numbers. 

70.  In  Deureronomium  expianatio. 
Explanation  of  Deuteronomy. 

71.  In  Samuelum  prophctam  allegorica  expofitio,  libri  quatuor. 
An  allegorical  explanation  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  four  books. 

72.  In  libros  Regum  quseftiones. 
Queflions  on  the  books  of  Kings. 

73.  In  Efdram  et  Neemiam  prophetam,  allegorica  expofitio, 

libri  tres. 
An  allegorical  explanation  of  the  prophets  Efdras  and  Nehemiab, 
three  boohs. 

74.  In  librum  Tobiae  expofitio  allegorica. 

An  allegor'ual  explanation  sf  the  book  oj  T^bit. 

75.  In  Jobum  expofitio,  libri  trcs. 

..■nation  of  fob,  three  books. 
16.  In  i^rabolas  Salomonis  expofitio,  libri  trer. 

Explanation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Sch/v.ti.  three  book>. 
77.   In  Cantica  Canticorum  expofitio,  libri  lepteiu. 
Lxplanatiin  oj  the  fen ig  of fongs,]cien  h&    , 

78.  Dr 
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78.  De  tabernaculo  et  vafis  ejus,  ac  veftibus  facerdotum,  libri     No.  III. 

duo.  \mr    ,^j 

Of  the  tabernacle  anU  its  utenfils,  and  of  the  ueflments  of the 
prie/ls,  tivo  books. 

Volume  Fifth  contains, 

79.  In  Matthseum  expofitio,  libri  quatuor. 
Expofition  on  St.  Matthew,  four  bosks. 

80.  In  Marcum  expofitio,  libri  quatuor, 
Expofition  on  St,  Mark,  four  books. 

81.  In  Lucam  expofitio,  libri  fex. 
Expofition  on  St.  Luke,  fix  books. 

82.  In  Joannem  expofitio. 
Expofition  en  St.  John. 

83.  In  A£la  Apoftolorum  expofitio. 
Expofition  on  the  Acls  of  the  Apoflles. 

84.  De  nominibuslocorum  vel  civitatum,  qua  in  libro  A&uum 
Apoftolorum  leguntur. 

Of  the  names  of  plages  and  cities  mentioned  in  the  Ads  of  the 
Apoflles. 

85.  In  D.  jacobi  epiftolam  expofitio. 
Expcfition  on  the  epiftle  of  St ,  fames. 

86.  In  primam  D.  Petri  epiftolam  expofitio. 
Expofition  on  the  firft  epiftle  of  St.  Peter. 

87.  Infecundam  ejufdem  epiftolam  expofitio. 
Expofition  on  the  fecond  epijlle  ofthefuw. 

88.  In  primam  B.  Joannis  epiftolam  expofitio. 
Expofition  on  the  fir fl  epiftle  of  St,  John. 

89.  In  fecundam  ejufdem  epiftolam  expofitio. 
Expofition  on  the  fecond  epiftle  of  the  fame. 

90.  In  tertiam  ejufdem  epiftolam  expofitio. 
Expofi'ion  on  the  third  epiftle  of the  fame \ 

91.  In  epiftolam  Judae  Apoftoli  expofitio. 
Expofition  of  the  epiftle  oj  St.  Jude. 

92.  In  Apocalypfim  Joannis  Apoftoli  explanatto. 
Expofition  on  the  Revelations  of  St.  John. 

Volume  Sixth  contains, 

93.  Retraftationes  in  A£tus  Apoftolorum. 
Retractations  on  the  Acls  of  the  Apoflles. 

94.  Quadtiones  in  A&a  Apoftolorum,  fex. 
Six  quefiions  on  the  Acls  of  the  Apo/lles. 

95.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  expofitio. 
Expofition  en  the  epiftle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans. 

96.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  priorem  ad  Corinthios,  expofitio.      \ 
Expofition  on  the  fir (1  epiftle  of  St.  Paul  te  the  Corinthians. 

JJn  2  97.  In 
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No.  III.    97.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  pofteriorem  ad  Corinthios,  expofitio. 
Expofition  on  the  fecond  epi'lle  of  St.  Paid  to  the  Corinthians. 

98.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  ad  Galatas,  expofitio. 
Expofition  on  the  epifile  sf  St.  Paid  to  the  Galatians. 

99.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  ad  Epbcfios, expofitio. 
Expojition  en  the  epijile  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephefians. 

100.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  ad  Philippenies,  expofitio. 
Expojition  on  the  cpiftle  of  St.  Paid  to  the  Phillippians. 

10 r.   In  epiftolam  Pauli  ad  Coloffenfes,  expofitio. 
Expofition  on  the  epijile  ef 'St.  Paul  to  the  Cot'c/ftans. 

102.  In   epiftolam  Pauli   priorem  ad  Theffalonicenfes,  expo- 
fitio. 

Expofition  on  ike  fir  ft  epiftle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Theffalonians. 

103.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  pofteriorem  ad  ThefEdonicenfes,  ex- 
pofitio. 

Expofition  on  the  fecond  epifile  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thefjalcnians. 

104.  Jn  epiftolam  Pauli  primam  ad  Timothcum,  expofitio. 
Expofition  on  the  firfi  epifile  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy. 

105.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  f'ecundam  ad  Timotheuni,  expofitio. 
Expofition  on  the  fecond  epifile  of  St.  Paul  to  fimcihy. 

106.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  ad  Titum,  expofitio. 
Expofition  on  the  epifile  of  St.  Paul  to  Titus. 

107.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  ad  Philemonem,  expofitio. 
Expofition  on  the  epifile  of  St.  Haul  to  Philemon. 

108.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  ad  Hebraeos,  expofiro. 
Expofticn  on  the  epiftle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews, 

109.  Aniani  epiftola  ad  Evarigelum,  prefbyterum. 
Epifile  of  Anianus  to  Ez-angelus,  a  prefoyter. 

1 10.  Joannis  Chryfoftomi    epiftola  de  laudibus  beati   Pauli 
Apoftoli. 

Epifile  of  John  Cbryfqfiom,  in  praife  of  the  bleffed  Apoftle  Paul. 

Volume  Seventh  contains, 

111.  Homi'.ite  crftivales  de  tempore,  triginta  tres. 
Tbirty-feven  fummer- homilies  for  the  jeafons. 

1 12.  Homilies  seftivales  de  fanctis,  triginta  dua:. 
Thirty-two  fummer- homilies  en  the  faints. 

113.  Homiliae  liycmales  de  tempore,  quindeewn. 
Fifteen  winter- homilies  lor  the  jeafons. 

1 14.  Homiliae  quadragefimales,  viginti  dux. 
Twenty-two  homilies  for  Lent. 

j  15.  .'.venules  de  fanClis,  fedecim. 

.  rs  en  the  faints. 
116.  Sermones  ad  populum  varii. 

Sundry  fermons  to  ti 
11"].  Scintilla-,  five  loci  communes. 

laces. 
118.  De  mulierc  foiti  libellus. 
Of  the  ftrong  woman  t  a  jmall  botk. 

!  19.  De 
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119.  De  officiis,  libellus. 

Ofmerals  or  duties,  afmall  book. 
iso.  Fragraenta  qusedam  in   Libros  Sapientiales,   et  Pfalteri 
verfus  aliquot. 

Fragments  on  the  Book  of  IVifdom,  andfome  iierfes  of  the  PJalms, 

Volume  Eighth  contains, 

121.  De  templo  Salomonis,  liber. 
Oj  the  temple  of  Solomon,  one  booh. 

122.  De  fex  dierum  creatione,  liber. 
Of  the  fix  days  creation,  one  booh. 

123.  Qufeftiones  fuper  Genefin. 
^ueftions  on  Gene/is. 

124.  Quaeftiones  fuper  Exodum. 

^hte/iions  on  Exodus.  , 

125.  Quseftiones  fuper  Leviticum. 
Queftions  on  Leviticus. 

126.  Quseftiones  fuper  librura  Numeri. 
^uejlions  on  Numbers. 

127.  Quceftiones  fuper  Deuteronomium. 
Sf^'.eftions  on  Deuteronomy. 

J  28.  Quseftiones  fuper  librum  Jefu  Nave. 
Sfueftions  on  fojhua. 

129.  Quceltiones  fuper  librum  Judicum. 
^ue/iions  on  Judges. 

130.  Qusefiiones  i'uper  librum  Ruth. 
Quefiions  on  Ruth. 

131.  Quseftiones  fuper  quatuor  libros  Regum. 
^uefiions  on  the  Jour  books  of  Kings, 

132.  Quaeftionum  variarum,  liber. 
Of  various  quejlions,  one  book. 

133.  In  Pfalmorum  librum  commentaria. 
Commentaries  on  the  book  of  Pfaltns. 

134.  Vocabulorum  Pfalterii  expofitio. 
Expofition  of  the  words  of  the  PJalms. 

135.  Sermo  de  eo,    quod  in  Pfalmis  legit  ur,  "  Dominus  de 

ccelo  profpexic,"  &c. 
A  fermon  on  this  paj/age   in  the  Pfalms,—<1,  The  Lord  looked 
down  from  heaven?'' 

136.  In  Boethii  librum  de  Trinitate,  commentarius. 
Commentary  on  the  book  of  Boethius  on  the  Trinity. 

137.  De  feptem  verbis  Chrifti,  oratio. 
An  oration  on  the  feveti  words  of  Chrift. 

138.  Meditationes  paffionis  Chrifti  per  feptem  diei  horas. 
Meditations  on  Cbriflr 's  paffion,  for Jcven  hours  oj  the  day. 

139.  De  remediis  peccatoruro. 
Of  the  remedies  of  fins. 

Beda, 
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No.  III.  Beda,  befides  all  the  above  works,  was  the  author  of  fevera! 
'  other  tracts  which  have  been  publifhed,  and  of  fome  which  are 
ftill  in^MS*.  This  fufficieatly  proves,  that,  confrdering  the 
times  in  which  he  flourilhed,  and  the  manifold  difadvantages 
under  which  he  laboured,  he  was  one  of  the  moft  ftudious  and 
ingenious  men  that  this  ifland  ever  produced. 

*  See  Biographia  Britannica ,  t.  i.  p.  651,  652. 
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The  Lord's  Prayer,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  kin- 
dred languages,  derived  from  the  ancient  Gothic  or 
Teutonic. 

1.  Anglo-Saxon. 

No.  IV.  ^  R  £  N  Fader  thic  arth  in  Heofnas.  r.  Sie  gehalgud  thin 
Noma.  2.  To  cymeth  thin  Rye.  3.  Sie  thin  Willa  fue  is  in 
Heofnas,  and  in  Eortho,  4.  Uren  Hlaf  oferwiftlic  fel  us  to 
deag.  5.  And  forgefe  us  Scylda  urna,  fue  we  forgefan  Scyld- 
gum  u-rum.  6.  And  no  inlead  ufig  in  Cuftnung.  7.  Ah  gefrig 
ufich  from  Ifle.     Amen. 

2.  Fr.anco-Theot  isc. 

Fater  unfer  thu  thar  bift  in  Himile.  r.  Si  geheilagot  thin 
Namo.  2.  Queme  thin  Rihhi.  3.  Si  thin  Willo,  fo  her  in 
Himile  ift  o  fi  her  in  Erdu.  4.  Unfar  Brot  tagalihhaz  gib  uns 
huitu.  5.  Inti  furlaz  uns  nufara  Sculdi  fo  uuir  furlazames 
unfaron  Sculdigon.  6.  Inti  ni  gileiteft  unfih  in  Coftunga. 
7.  Uzouh  arlofi  unfi  fon  Ubile.     Amen. 

3.    ClMBRIC. 

Fader  uor  fom  eft;  i  Himlum.  1.  Halgad  warde  thitt  Nama. 
2.  Tilkomme  thitt  Rikie.  3.  Skie  thin  Vi!ie,  fo  fom  i  Him- 
malam,  fo  och  po  Iordanne.  4.  Wort  dachlicha  Brodh  gtf  os 
i  dagh.  5.  Ogh  forlat  os  uora  ScuJdar,  fo  fom  ogh  vi  forlate 
thein  os  Skildighe  are.  6.  Ogh  inled  os  ikkie  i  Freftal  fan. 
7.  Utan  frcls  os  ifra  Ondo.     Amen. 

4.  Belgic. 

Onfe  Vader  die  daer  zijt  in  de  Hamelen.  1.  Uwen  Naem 
worde  gheheylight.  2.  U  Rijcke  kome.  -\.  Uwen  Wille 
ghtfthiede  op  dtr  Aetden,  geljick  in  den   Hemel.    4.  Ohfe 

dagclijckt 
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dagelijckt  Broodt  gheeft  ons  heden.     5.  Ende  vergheeft   ons   No.  IV. 
onfe  Schulden,  ghelijck  wyoock  onfe  Schuldenaren  vergeven.  ' 
6.  Ende  en  leyt  ons  niet  in  Verfoeckinge.     7.  Maer  verloft 
on3  vanden  Boofen.     Amen. 

5.  Frisic. 

Ws  Haita  duu  derftu  bifte  yne  Hymil.  1.  Dyn  Name  wird 
heilight.  2.  Dyn  Rick  tokomme.  3.  Dyn  Wille  meet  fchoen, 
opt  Yrtryck  as  yne  Hymile.     4.  Ws  deilix  Brae  jov  ws  j\ved. 

5.  In  verjou   ws,  ws  Schylden,  as   wy  vejac  ws  Schyldnirs, 

6.  In  lied  ws  na£t  in  Verlieking.     7.  Din  fry  us  vin  it  Qused. 
Amen. 

6.  High-Dutch. 

Unfer  Vater  in  dem  Himmel.  1.  Dein  Name  werde  gehei- 
liget.  2.  Dein  Reich  komme.  3.  Dein  Will  gefchehe  auf 
Erden,  wie  im  Himmel.  4.  Unfer  taeglich  Brodt  gib  ur.3 
heute.  5.  Und  vergib  uns  unfere  Schulden,  wiewirunfern 
Schuldigern  vergeben.  6.  Und  fuehre  uns  nicht  in  Verfuchung. 

7.  Sondern  erloefe  uns  von  dem  Vbel.     Amen. 

7.  Suevian. 

Fatter  aufar  dear  du  bifcht  em  Hemmal.  1.  Gehoyliget 
wearde  dain  Nam.  2.  Zuakomme  dain  Reych.  3.  Dain 
Will  gfchea  ufF  Earda  es  em  Hemma!.  4.  Aufar  deglich 
Braud  gib  as  huyt.  5.  Und  fergiab  as  aufre  Schulda,  wia  wiar 
fergaeba  aufarn  Schuldigearn.  6.  Und  fuar  as  net  ind  Fer- 
fuaching.     7.  Sondern  erlais  as  fom  Ibal.     Amen. 

8.  Swiss. 

Vatter  unfer,  der  du  bill  in  Himlen.  1.  Geheyligt  werd 
dyn  Nam.  2.  Zukumm  uns  dijn  Rijch.  3.  Dyn  Will  gel- 
chahe,  wie  im  Himmel,  alfo  auch  uff  Erden.  4.  Gib  uns  hut 
unfer  taglich  Brot  5.  Und  vergib  uns  unfere  Sculden,  wie 
anch  wir  vergaben  unfern  Schuldneren.  6.  Und  fahr  uns  nicht 
in  Verfuchnyfs.     7.  Sunder  erloi  uns  von  dem  Bofen.    Amen. 

9.  Icelandic. 

Fader  vor  thu  fox  ert  a  Himnum.  1.  Helgeft  thitt  Nafu. 
2.  Tilkome  thitt  Riike.  3.  Verde  thinn  Vilie,  lb  a  Jordu, 
fern  a  Himne.  4.  Gielf  thu  ofs  i  dag  vort  daglegt  Brand. 
5.  Og  fiergiefF  ofs  vorar  Skulder,  fo  fem  vier  fierergiefum 
vorum  Skuldinautum.  6.  Og  inleid  ofs  ecke  i  Freiftne. 
7.  Heldr  frelfa  thu  ofs  fra  Illu.     Amen. 

10.  Norwegian. 

Wor  Fader  du  fom  eft  y  Himmelen.  1.  Gehailfget  worde 
did  Nafn.    2.  Tilkomma  os  Riga  dit.    3,  Din  Wilia  gelkia 
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No.  IV.    paa  Iorden,  fom  handt  er  udi  Himmelen.     4.  Gift"  os   y  Dag 
n— v— — '  wort  dagliga  Brouta.     5.  Och  forlaet  os  wort   Skioldt,  fom 
wy  forlata  wora  Skioldon.     6.  Och  lad   os   icke  homma  voi 
Friftelfe.     7.  Man  frals  os  fra  Onet.     Amen. 

11.  Danish. 

Vor  Fader  i  Himmelen.  j .  Helligt  vorde  dit  Navn.  2.  Til- 
komme  dit  Rige,  3.  Vorde  din  Villie,  paa  Iorden  fom  i  Hem- 
melen.  4.  Gift"  ofs  i  Dag  Vort  daglige  Bred.  5.  Oc  forlad 
ofs  vor  Skyld,  fom  wi  forlade  vore  Skyldener.  6.  Oc  leede 
ofs  icke  i  Friftelie.     7.  Men  frels  os  fra  6nt.     Amen. 

12.  Swedish. 

Fader  war  fom  aft  i  Himmelen.  1.  Helgat  warde  titt 
Nampn.  2.  Till  komme  titt  Ricke.  3.  Skei  tin  Wilie  faa 
paa  lordenne,  fom  i  Hemmelen.  4.  Wart  dagliga  Brod  gifF 
ofs  i  Dagb.  5.  Och  forlat  ofs  wara  Skulder  fa  fom  ock  wi 
forlaten  them  ofs  Skildege  aro.  6.  Och  inleed  ofsickle  i  Fref- 
telfe.     Ut  an  frals  ofs  i  fra  Ondo.     Amen. 


END    OF    THE    SECOND    VOLUME. 


